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Primary  Nueletu  C**H*. 
NUro-nucUus  (?*X*H». 

Chrysainmic  Acid. 

C"H«N»0"  =  C"X»H«,0«. 

Braconnot.     Ann.  Chim.  68,  28. 
Cheyreul.    Ann.  Chim,  73,  46;  also  Oilb,  44,  159. 
LnsBia.    Schw.  40,  387;  Pogg.  13,  205. 
Boutin.    J.  Phatm.  26,  184;  also  N.  Br.  23,  294. 
ScBUNCK.    Ann,  Pharm.  39,  1;  65,  234. 
RoBiQUET.     JV.  J.  Pkarm.  10,  178. 

Mulder.    Sckeik.  Onderz.  4,  516;  5,  173;  abstr.  J,  pr.  Chem,  42,  250; 
48,  1. 

From  xpvtf^C  ai^d  ^/j/ioc  (sind). 

Aloeiie  acid.  Polychromatic  acid,  Artifleial  Bitter  of  Aloe;  Aloetdure,  Aloe* 
iiiuaure. 

Formation,    By  the  action  of  hot  nitric  acid  upon  aloin.    (Stenhonse, 

Ann.  Pharm.  77,  208.)  Apparently  also  by  the  action  of  nitric  add  upon  aporetin, 
one  of  the  constituents  of  rhubarb.  (De  la  Rue  &  MtlUer,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  10« 
306.) 

Preparation.  1  pt.  of  aloes  is  gently  heated  in  a  capacions  flask 
tfith  8  pts.  of  strong  nitric  acid,  till  gas  begins  to  escape.  In  this  action, 
according  to  Boutin,  a  peculiar  substance  is  i^iTen  off,  which  he  calls  cyanyl,  which, 
however,  according  to  Robiquet,  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocyanic  and  formic  adds  in 
▼arying  proportions.  The  liquid  begins  to  boil  violently  after  being  remoyed 
from  the  fire.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  mixture  is 
introduced  into  a  retort  and  the  nitric  acid  distilled  off,  3  or  4  pts.  more 
of  strong  nitric  acid  then  added,  and  the  distillation  repeated;  the 
residual  liquid  mixed  with  water  till  no  further  precipitate  is  thereby 
produced;  and  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  small  shining  scales,  is 
washed  with  cold  water  till  the  water  acquires  from  it  no  longer  a  yellow 
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but  a  faint  purple-red  colonr.  The  resulting  cLrysainmic  acid,  etill  con- 
taining aloetic  acid,  is  triturated  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash;  and 
the  gelatinous  mass,  which  is  thereby  formed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid,  is  washed  with  cold  water  till  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  of  potash, 
is  removed,  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  filtered;  as 
the  liquid  cools,  the  pure  potash-salt  separates  in  golden  yellow  laminie. 
These  crystals  are  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  decomposed  by  nitric  acid; 
and  the  chrysammic  acid^  which  separates  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  pow- 
der, is  washed  with  cold  water,  till  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  removed^ 
and  the  water  is  coloured  no  longer  yellow,  but  light  purple-red.  In 
treating  the  chrysammic  acid  with  carbonate  of  potash,  an  excess  of  the 
latter  most  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  because  it  produces  a  decom- 
position and  reddening  of  the  salt  (from  admixture  of  aloetic  acicll). 
The  same  decomposition  occurs  when  the  acid,  as  Schunck  recommends,  is 
boiled  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

properties*     Yellow  powder,  often  light  yellow  or  greenish  yellow, 

consisting  of  small  shining  scales.  (Schunck.)  Boatin's  polychromatic  acid 
was  dark  red  brown.  A  mixture  of  aloetic  or  aloeretic  acid  gives  to  chrysammic  acid 
an  orange  tin^e.     By  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  ^een  modification. 

(Mulder.)  The  acid  when  slowly  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  melts  to 
a  brown  liquid,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  and  diffusing  a  small 
quantity  of  greenish  vapour.  (Schunck.)  It  melts  when  heated  and 
gives  off  red  vapours.  (Mulder.)  Tastes  very  bitter  and  astringent; 
reddens  litmus.     (Draconnot^  Boutin,  Schunck.) 

Mulder. 
a.  h, 

..     39-80  ....  40-09 

..     1300  ....  13-59 

105  ....  lOG 

..     4G15  ....  43-2G 


CalcuJaticn. 

Boutin. 

Schunck. 

14  0    

84 

•  •«• 

4000     ... 

39-4 

....     39-77 

2N    

23 

•  ••* 

13-33     ... 

12-2 

....     12-44 

2H    

2 

•  a  «  • 

0iJ5     ... 

1-1 

....       1-20 

12  0   

96 

•  •  ■• 

45-72     ... 

47-3 

....     46-59 

C"N-H20« 

210 

■  «  •  ■ 

ICOCO     .. 

100-0 

....  100-00 

100-00    ....  10000 


Decompmiions.  1.  The  acid,  heated  in  a  glass  tube  sealed  at  the 
bottom,  melts  with  copious  evolution  of  gas,  but  detonates  immediately 
afterwards  w^ith  a  bright  flash,  filling  the  tube  completely  with  soot 
and  emitting  a  strong  odour  of  hydrocyanic  and  nitrous  acids.  (Schunck.) 
It  detonates  when  suddenly  heated  (Braconnot,  Chevreul),  between  300 
and  400^,  according  to  Boutin,  giving  off  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid, 
nitrogen,  defiant  gas,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  charcoal  (Chevreul,  Boutin), 
emitting  the  odour  of  formic,  hydrocyanic  and  nitrous  acids,  and  yielding 
a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  (Mulder.)  —  2.  When  quickly  heated  in 
contact  with  tho  air,  it  detonates  violently,  and  burns  with  a  bright,  very 
sooty  flame,  leaving  a  very  difficultly  combustible  charcoal.     (Schunck.) 

3.  Dry  chlorine  gas  does  not  net  upon  the  acid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  eliminates  hydrochloric  acid  on  tho  application  of  heat. 
(Schunck.)  —  4.  It  is  dissolved  by  strong  MiVnV:  acidt  especially  by  the 
luming  acid,  and  on  boiling,  is  slowly  converted  into  picric  acid. —  5.  By 
distillation  with  chloride  of  lime  and  water,  it  yields  chloropicrin. 
(Stenhouse.)  —  6.  Oil  of  vitriol  does  not  act  upon  the  acid  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  but  at  a  boiling  heat  it  eliminates  hyponitrio  acid,  sulphur- 
ous acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  separates  violet  chry- 
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iodiD.  —  7.  Cbrysammic  acid  dissolves  in  3  or  4  pis.  of  dilute  sulpliurio 
acid;  water  added  to  the  brown  solution  throws  down  a  green  powder 
(Robiqnet's  ehrysammelide)  consisting  of  pure  chrysaramio  acid,  which  has 
merely  assomed  a  diiferent  state  of  aggregation,  as  shown  by  Mulder's 
analysis  b,  Chrysammic  acid  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphnric  acid. 

8.  When  chrysammic  acid  is  boiled  with  potcuhrlej,  carbonate  of 
potash,  baryta-water,  or  lime-water,  a  black-brown  liquid  is  produced 
containing  chrysatric  acid.  —  9.  HydromlphaU  of  ammonia  imparts  to  it 
a  beautiful  yiolet  colour,  which  changes  to  indigo-blue  when  heated, 
from  formation  of  chrysindamide  and  a  compound  of  chrysindin  with 
oxide  of  ammonium. —  10.  When  sulphurous  acid  in  excess  is  passed 
into  a  solution  of  chrysammic  acid  in  ammonia,  the  liquid  turns  brown, 
and  does  not  yield  any  precipitate  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  aoid; 
if  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  be  avoided,  the  liquia  acquires  a  fine 
violet  colour,  and  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  from  it  a  brown  jelly. 
(Mulder.)  — 11.  ProtocMoride  of  tin  colours  the  aqueous  acid  violet 
after  a  while,  the  colour  changing  to  indigo-blue  when  the  liquid  is 
heated. 

Combinations.  Chrysammic  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water 
(in  125  pts.  according  to  Braconnot,  in  more  than  800  pts.  according  to 
Liebig),  forming  a  light  red  solution;  more  abundantly  in  hot  water 
(in  850  pts.  of  water  at  100°,  according  to  Boutin),  forming  a  purple-red 
solution;  the  solution  is  coloured  yellow  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  nitric  acid  and  other  mineral  acids  it  is  somewhat  more  soluble  than 
in  water.  In  saline  solutions,  also,  it  dissolves  more  abundantly  than  in 
cold  water.    (Mulder.) 

Chrysammic  acid  has  for  salifiable  bases,  as  strong  an  affinity  as 
oxalic  acid.  The  chrysammates  are  all  yellow,  mostly  crystallise  in  small 
needles  or  scales,  and  exhibit  on  the  crystalline  faces  a  gold-green 
metallic  lustre;  the  amorphous  chrysammates  exhibit  the  same  lustre 
when  rubbed  with  a  hard  oody.  They  detonate  violently  when  heated,^ 
but  less  so  than  the  picrates.  They  are  all,  even  those  of  the  alkalies,, 
but  very  sparingly  soluble.  In  acetates  they  dissolve  more  readily 
than  in  pure  water,  but  less  when  heated  than  in  the  cold. 

ChrysoTnmate  qf  ammonia  does  not  appear  to  exist,  inasmuch  as  chrysammic  add 
and  ammonia  immediately  form  chrysammide. 

Chrpaammate  of  Potash,  -^Preparation,  p»  1.  — Crystallises  on  cooling 
from  a  hot  solution,  in  gold-green  laminsB  exhibiting  the  most  splendid 
iridescence;  when  quickly  cooled,  it  separates  as  an  amorphous  red 
powder.  The  powder  is  easily  burnished  upon  glass,  and  then  exhibits 
a  remarkable  diehroism,  both  by  transmitted  and  by  reflected  light.  By 
transmitted  light  polarised  in  the  direction  of  the  streak,  its  colour  varies 
from  flesh-red  to  blood-red;  at  right  angles  to  the  streak,  from  carmine 
to  crimson;  by  reflected  light  polarised  in  the  direction  of  the  streak : 
steel-grey,  passing  into  violet,  or  at  greater  angles  of  incidenee,  violet 
to  deep  indigo;  at  right  angles  to  the  streak,  brass-yellow,  or  at  greater 
angles  of  incidence,  metallic  green  to  dark  steel-blue.  (Brewster,  Hal- 
dinger,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber,  8,  97.)  —  Heated  to  120**  in  a  current  of  dry 
air,  the  salt  gives  off  9 '5  per  c^t.  of  water  (3  At.  calonlated  quantity 
9-8).     Mulder. 
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KO 

14  C    

47-2 

84*0 

1-0 

280 

88-0 

....     1902     ... 

....      «j«)*o4      ... 

....       0*40     ... 
....      IL'aH      ... 
....     35*46     ... 

Schunck. 

17-88 

34-65 

0-95 

10-69 

35-93 

Mulder. 

....     18*9 
....    34-1 

H 

2  N   

....       0-8 
....     11-2 

no  

....     350 

CMN'HKO"  .... 

248-2 

....  100-00     ... 

100-00 

....  100-0 

S<;hunck  deduced  from  his  own  analysis,  the  formula  KOyC^N^H^*^,  but  over- 
looked the  water. 

The  salt  detonates  when  heated,  emitting  the  same  odoar  as  the 
acid — It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  (in  1250  pts.  according  to 
Schunck);  in  boiling  water  it  dissolres  pretty  easily,  forming  a  fine  red 
solntion. 

ChrysammcUe  of  Soda.  —  The  aqueous  acid  immediately  forms  with 
acetate  of  soda,  a  red  jelly,  which,  after  washing  with  cold  water,  dissolves 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution,  if  quickly  cooled,  deposits  the  soda- 
salt,  in  the  form  of  a  red,  or  sometimes  a  greenish  yellow  powder;  by 
slow  cooling  it  is  obtained  in  crystals. — Gives  off  11*6  p.  c.  (3  At.) 
water  at  155^.  (Mulder.)  It  is  as  sparingly  soluble  in  water  as  the 
potash-salt. 

Mulder. 

C'WHO"   76-2     76-11 

N«0 12-2     11-97 

3  HO  11-6     11-92 

C'NmNaO"  +  3Aq ...  1000    100-00 

Chrysammate  of  Baryta.  —  Formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium,  drop  by  drop,  with  a  boiling  solution  of  chrysammate  of  potash. 
Heavy  precipitate  of  a  fine  vermillion  colour.  When  rubbed  with  a  hard 
substance,  it  acquires  a  yellow  golden  lustre.  Insoluble  in  water.  Deto- 
nates when  heated.  (Schunck,  Mulder.)  Contains  13*9  p.  c.  (5  At.) 
water,  of  which  only  3  At.  are  given  off  at  110°;  to  render  it  anhydrous, 
it  must  be  heated  for  a  long  time  to  154°.     (Mulder.) 


BaO  

14  C   

25-9     ... 

28-5     ... 

Schunck. 

25-55     .... 

30-38     .... 

9-51 

1-24     .... 

33-32 

Mulder 
ai  110^ 

25-91 
28-80 

2  N  

9-5     ... 

3  H  

1-0    ... 

1-41 

13  0  

35*1     ... 

C"N2HBaO"  +  2Aq 

1000     ... 

100-00 

ChryMmmaie  of  Strordia.  —  A  solution  of  a  nitrate  of  strontia  is 
added  by  drops  to  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  chrysammic  acid  or 
chrysammate  of  potash.  Light  purple  salt  more  soluble  than  the  baryta* 
salt.     (Mulder.) 

Chrysammate  of  Lime.  — Obtained  by  decomposing  a  warm  solution 
of  chrysammate  of  potash  with  chloride  of  calcium,  or  by  heating  acetate 
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of  potash  with  chrjeammio  acid.  Park  red,  somewhat  crystalline 
powder.  (Schanck,  Mulder.)  —  After  drying  in  the  air^  it  gives  off 
20  p.  0.  (6  At.  water)  at  1 45^     (Mulder.) 

Mulder. 

CMN«HO" 7M     70-4 

CaO    9-9     9-4 

6  HO ,.     19  0     20-2 

C^N^HCaOW  +  6Aq  ....  1000     1000 

Ckiysammate  of  Magnesia.  —  Prepared  like  tbe  baryta-salt.  Light 
red  powder,  soluble  with  tolerable  facility  in  hot  water.  After  drying  in 
the  air,  it  contains  19 '6  per  cent  of  water,  the  whole  of  which  is  given 
off  at  154^    (Mulder.) 

Chromic  Chrytammate  is  of  a  dirty  brown  coloar,  and  sparingly  soluble. 

Chrysammate  of  Manganese,  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  acetate  of 
manganese  with  chrysammic  acid.  Has  a  fine  red  colour;  dissolves  in 
water  with  tolerable  facility.  After  drying  in  the  air,  it  contains  1 C  per 
cent.  (5  At.)  of  water,  which  goes  off  at  145^.     (Midder.) 

Mulder. 

(?*N«HO" 201-0    ....     71-3    7116 

MnO 35-6     ....     127     12-29 

5  HO    450     ....     16-0     16-65 

C"N2HMnO"  +  5Aq....  281-6     ....  1000    10000 

Chrysammate  of  Zinc.  —  Chrysammate  of  potash  forms  with  sulphate 
of  zinc  a  very  sparingly  soluble  precipitate  of  a  fine  purple-red  colour. 
(Mulder.)    Small  dark-red  needles  having  a  golden  lustre.     (Schunck.) 

ChrysammaJU  of  Cadmium.  —  Aqueous  chrysammic  acid  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  nitrate  of  cadmium.  Uhrysammate  of  potash  forms  with 
nitrate  of  cadmium  a  dark  purple  precipitate  soluble  in  water.    (Mulder.) 

Chrysammate  of  Lead. »-  a.  Monobasic.  —  Obtained  by  double  decom- 
position of  chrysammate  of  potash  with  a  soluble  lead-salt,  or  by 
treating  nentral  acetate  of  lead  with  a  warm  solution  of  chrysammic  acid. 
(Mulder.)  —  Brick -red  powder.  (Schunck.)  Insoluble  in  water.  Gives 
off  12-6  p.o.  (5  At.)  water  at  155°.     (Mulder.) 


Schunck. 


Mulder 
at  155*. 

PbO   111-8  ....  35-74    34-19    ....     356 

14  C    84-0  ....  26-85     26-82 

2N    280  ....  8-95     840 

H    1-0  ....  0-32     0-78 

11  O    880  ....  28-14     29-81 

C"N2HPbOM ....  312-8     ....  100-00    100-00 

5.  Bihasic. —  Obtained  by  dropping  a  hot  solution  of  chrysammate 
of  potash  into  an  aqneons  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead.     Dark 
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red  precipitate,  which  becomes  lighter  in  colour  and  granular  when 
heated.  (Mulder.) 

Mulder 
at  120**. 

2  PbO  233-6    ....     51-57     51*61 

14  C   84-0    ....     19-37     20*28 

2  N  28-0     ....       6-45     6*20 

2  H  2-0    ....      0-46    0-61 

12  0  96-0     ....     2215     21*30 

C"N2HPbO»«  +  PbO,HO..  4436    ....  10000    100-00 

Ferrcui  and  Ferric  Ohrysammates,  —  Obtained  bv  double  decompo- 
sition. Deep  Tiolet-coloured,  dissolving  with  tolerable  fibcility  in  water. 
(Mulder.) 

Chrysammate  of  potash  forms  with  CobcUt-mlts  a  brownish  yellow^ 
sparinglv  soluble  precipitate;  in  nickel-salts,  a  sparingly  soluble  preci- 
pitate of  a  fine  purple  colour. 

Chrysammate  of  Copper.  —  By  dropping  a  warm  solution  of  chrysam- 
mate of  potash  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  dark  red  powder 
is  precipitated.  (Schunck,  Mulder.)  It  dissolves  in  hot  more  readily 
than  in  cold  water,  and  crystallises  from  the  boiling  solution  on  cooling, 
in  dark  purple-red  needles  having  a  yellow  golden  lustre.  (Schunck.) 
If  the  potash  salt  was  not  free  from  aloefcic  or  aloeretic  acid,  the  wash- water  acquires 
a  violet  colour.    (Mulder.) 

Mulder  ^ 

at  120*. 

C"N«HO» 2010     ....     83-56 

CuO    39  8     ....     16-44     16-45 

C"NaHCuO" 240-8     ....  lOO'OO 

Tetrahydrated  Chrysammate  of  Coppe)\  —  Pure  chrysammio  acid  is 
triturated  with  acetate  of  copper,  and  the  mixture  digested  for  some  time 
at  80°.  At  150°,  or  when  dried  for  a  considerable  time  at  100°,  the  salt 
gives  off  13*4  per  cent,  of  water.     (Mulder.) 

Mulder. 

C"N2HCuOi» 240-8    ....     86*6 

4  HO 36-0     ....     13-4     13*7 

C"N»HCuOW  +  4Aq  ....  276*8     ....  100*0 

Mercurous  Chrysammate,  —  Purple-red,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

A  solution  of  chrysammate  of  potash  is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Chrysammate  of  Silver.  -—  Dark  brown,  somewhat  crystalline.  Streak 
golden  yellow.  (Schunck.)  Dark  violet  crystalline  needles,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  in  hot.  (Boutin.)  Dark  violet,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,    (Mulder) 


CHRYSAMMIDE.  T 

Chri/iammate  of  Gold,  —  Precipitated  from  gold  solations  by  chrysam- 
tnate  of  potasb ;  yellowish  brown.  Dissolyes  in  bot  water  without 
change  of  colour^  bat  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water.    (Mulder.) 

Chrymmmate  of  Platinum,  —  Yellow.  —  Obtained  by  dropping  A 
platinum  solution  into  a  warm  solution  of  chrysammio  acid,  or  by 
double  decomposition  of  chrysammate  of  soda  with  chloride  of  platinum. 
(Mulder.) 

In  alcohol  and  in  ethsr,  cbrysammic  acid  dissolyes  more  readily  thaa 
in  water.  (Schunck.)  It  dissolves  in  70  to  80  pts.  of  cold  alcohol  of 
36^     (Boutin.) 

It  imparts  to  silk  and  wool  a  very  fine  and  permanent  crimson,  viole^ 
or  blue  colour,  according  to  the  mordant  used.     (Boutin.) 


Ghrysammide, 

Schunck.     Ann,  Pharm,  39,  22;  65,  236. 

BoBiQUET.     N",  J,  Pharm,  10,  177. 

Mulder.    Scheik,  4,  486;  5,  184;  abstr.  J,  pr,  Chem,  48,  5. 

Chrysammamsdure,  Chryaamminamide. 

Preparation,  1.  Dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  dry  chrysammio 
acid  at  100°,  the  acid  then  giving  off  water  and  assuming  a  deep  violet 
colour.  (Mulder.)  —  2.  Cbrysammic  acid  is  dissolved  in  boiling  ammo^ 
nia,  and  the  dark  purple  solution  left  to  cool,  whereupon  the  chrysammide 
crystallises  out.  (Schunck.)  —  Chrysammio  acid  is  treated  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  the  resulting  violet-red  jelly  washed  with  water  and  dried 
at  100°.  (Mulder.)  The  chrysamroide  obtained  by  boiling  chrysammic  acid  with 
ammouia,  is  contaminuted  with  chrysatric  acid.     (Mulder.) 

Properties,  Green  needles  having  a  metallic  lustre,  reddish  brown 
by  transmitted  light.  (Schunck.)  Dark  violet  amorphous  powder ; 
crystallises  from  solution  in  hot  water  in  violet-gold-green  laminae. 
(Mulder.) 


14  C 

••••     o4 

....        Ou'do        ••• 

....     19-27     ... 
....       1-83     ... 
....     40-37     ... 

Schunck.        Mulder. 
37-21     ....     37-81 

3  N 

....     42 

19-81     ....     19-15 

4  H    

4 

2-28     ....       207 

11  O 

40-70     ....     40-97 

C"N3H<0"  .... 

....  218 

....  100-00     ... 

100-00     ....  100-00 

According  to  this,  the  formation  of  chrysammide  would  be  attended, 
contrary  to  the  general  rule,  with  the  separation  of  only  1  At.  water  : 

CMN^H^O"  +  NH'  =  C"N3H^0"  +  HO. 
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Malder  founds  that,  in  the  preparation  of  cbrysammide  by  the  first  pro- 
cess, the  chrjsammio  acid  lost  4-4  percent,  of  water^  the  quantity  required 
by  calculation  being  4*3.  —  Schunck  leaves  it  undecided  whether  hi« 
chrysammide  should  have  the  formula  C«N'H«>0"  or  C»N^H»°0«  As 
chrysammide  combines  with  bases,  Mulder  is  of  opinion  that  Schunck's 
preparation  contained  ammonia. 

DecomposUiom.  1 .  Strong  hydrochloric  add  does  not  act  on  chry- 
sammide at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  heated  with  it,  produces 
sal-ammoniac  and  chrysammic  acid.  —  2.  By  continued  action  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  in  the  cold^  or  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  with  nitric 
acid,  chrysammide  is  reconverted  into  chrysammic  acid.  (Schanck, 
Mulder.)  —  3.  Cold  oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  chrysammide,  forming  a  yellow 
solution;  and  if  this  solution  be  immediately  mixed  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  liquid  assumes  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  and  deposits 
the  greater  part  of  the  chrysammide  in  the  unaltered  state.  If  the 
yellow  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
and  heated,  it  loses  its  colour  and  deposits  chrysammic  acid  in  the  form 
of  a  greenish  yellow  powder.  When  oil  of  vitriol  has  acted  upon  chry- 
sammic acid  for  a  long  time,  the  violet  colour  is  not  reproduced  by  water; 
and  on  heating  the  liquid,  chrysammic  acid  separates  out     (Mulder.) 

According  to  Schunck  (Ann.  Phartn,  66,  237)  when  hydrocbloric  or  sulpliiiric 
acid  U  added  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  chrysammide,  the  liquid  on  cooling,  yields 
dark  olive-green  needles  of  amido-chrysammie  acidt  whose  composition  is  either 
C"N»H<0"  (the  same  as  that  of  chrysammide)  or  C»WH<0". 


Calct 
14  C 

4laH(m  L 

84    ....    38-53 

4    ....       1-83 

42    ....     19-27 

88     ....     40-37 

15  C... 
4H 
3N 

12  O 

Calculi 

aHon  IT. 

90    ....    38-74     « 

4     ....       1-72     .. 

42     ....     18-27     . 

96     ....     41-27     . 

Schanck. 

4  H    

1-88 

3N    

18-26 

11  O    

41-14 

C"N»H^O» .... 

218     ....  100-00 

C«N»H*0» .... 

232     ....  100-00     . 

10000 

(According  to  Mulder,  these  crystals  are  a  mixture  of  chrysammide  with  a  small 
quantity  of  chrysammic  acid.)  —  The  substance  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  dark 
purple  solution,  and  is  not  reprecipitated  by  strong  acids.  It  unii^  with  salifiable 
bases,  forming  salts,  which  very  much  resemble  the  chrysammates,  but  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  by  their  property  of  giving  off  ammonia  when  treated  with 
caustic  potash.  —  Amidochrysatnmate  qf  potath,  prepared  by  treating  the  acid  with  a 
cold  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  separates  when  recrystallised  from  boiling  water, 
after  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  has  been  removed  by  washing,  in  small  needles, 
possessing  the  metallic  green  lustre  of  chrysammate  of  potash.  —  Amtdochrytammaie 
qf  Baryta  separates  as  a  dark  red  crystalline  powder,  when  a  solution  of  chrysammide 
is  boiled  for  some  time  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  is  immediately  precipitated  on 
mixing  the  solution  of  chrysammide  and  chloride  of  barium  with  ammonia. 


14  C  84-0 

4  H  4-0 

3  N  420 

11  O  88-0 

BaO  76-6 

C"N»H*0»,BaO ..  294-6 


Schunck. 

28-53    29-93 

1-36    1-77 

14-29 
3005 
25-77     25-11 

100-00 
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According  to  Malder,  the  precipitate  formed  by  boiling  cbrysammtde  with  chloride 
of  barium,  consists  of  chrysammate  of  baryta,  the  liquid,  as  Schunck  also  found,  con- 
taining sal-ammoniac;  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chrysammide  and 
chloride  of  barium,  a  compound  of  chrysammide  and  baryta  is  deposited. 

4.  Strong  patash-ley  decomposes  clirysammide  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tares,  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  (Mulder.)  When  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  chrysammide  is  boiled  with  potash,  baryta,  or  lime,  ammonia 
escapes  and  the  liquid  turns  brown,  yielding  the  decomposition -products 
of  chrysammic  acid,     (Schunck,  Mulder.) 

CcmbincUioni.  Chrycammide  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a 
violet  solution.  It  combines  with  salifiable  bases.  Its  compounds  with 
soda,  baryta,  lime,  manganons  oxide,  zinc-oxide,  cuprlc  oxide,  and  silver- 
oxide,  are  soluble  in  water. 

The  compound  of  chrysammide  with  lead-oxide  is  produced  on  mixing 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  chrysammide, 
which  has  been  freed  from  ammonia  by  continued  boiling:  it  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water.     (Mulder.) 

Mulder,  at  100% 

14  C 84-0  ....  17-9     ........     18-25 

3  N 420  ....  8-9 

7  H 70  ....       1-4    1-56 

14  0 1120  ....  241 

2  PbO 223-6  ^^    A1-1     46-42 

CWN»H>0«!,aPbO  +  4HO....  468-6    ....  100-0 

When  heated  above  100^,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  mixture 
of  chrysammic  acid  and  oxide  of  lead.     (Mulder.) 

Chrysammide  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  eiha'  more  readily  than  in 
water. 


Appendix  to  Chrygammie  Acid. 

Aloeretic  Acid.    C"NH»0«. 

£.  ScHUKCK.    Ann.  Pharm.  Zd,  24. 

G.  J.  Mulder,    ikheik.  5, 188;  J.  pr.  Chem,  48, 14. 

Formation,  By  treating  aloes  for  a  short  time  with  nitric  acid.  (If 
the  action  be  longer  continued,  the  only  products  are  aJoetio  and  chry- 
sammic acids.) 

Preparation.  1.  The  alcoholic  mother-liouor  obtained  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  aloetic  acid  (G^'X'H'O^)  is  neutralised  with  chalk;  the  liquid 
filtered  from  the  precipitate  (containing  oxalate  of  lime,  &c.)  is  precipi- 
tated with  neutral  acetate  oi  lead;  and  the  precipitate  is  suspended  in 
water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen:  the  liquid  filtered 
from  the  sulphide  of  lead  yields  aloeretic  acid  by  evaporation.     (Mulder.) 
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»-2.  Crude  chrysammic  acid  is  boiled  witli  carbonate  of  potasb;  the 
liquid  filtered  from  the  cbrjsammate  of  potash  is  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  barium;  and  the  precipitate  deoomposed  bj  nitric  acid.     (Schunck.) 

Properties.  Brown  amorphous  mass.  (Mulder.)  When  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted,  first  into  aloetic^  then  into  chrysammic  acid. 
—  With  potash,  soda,  baryta  and  lime,  it  forms  brown,  soluble,  uncrystal- 
lisable  salts;  with  the  oxides  of  lead  and  silver,  it  forms  insoluble  salts. 
(Mulder.^  The  lead-compound  prepared  in  the  manner  above  described 
contained  in  one  preparation  63*0  p.  c.  (5  At.)  of  lead-oxide;  in  another, 
58*24  p.  c.  (3  At.).  The  latter  compound  w^  converted  into  the  former 
by  boiling  with  water.  The  organic  substance  combined  with  the  lead- 
oxide^  gave  the  following  composition  : 


Vlaanderen. 

14  C 84     ....     42-7     42-60 

N    14     ....      M     7-40 

H    3     ....       1-5     217 

12  O    96     ....     48-7     47-83 

C"NH»0i3  197     ....  100-0    100-00 


Aloetic  Acid.    C»*N»H*0".  1 

E.  Schunck.     Ann,  Pharm,  39,  24;  65,  235. 

G.  J.  MuLDEB.     SchHk,  5,  1 73;  •/.  pr  Ckeni,  48,  39. 

Formation.  By  the  continued  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aloes,  chry- 
sammic acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Preparation,  1.  Crude  chrysammic  acid  (p.  1),  obtained  by  treat- 
ing aloes  with  nitric-acid,  is  washed  with  water  and  boiled  with 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  aloetic  acid  and  leaves  the  greater  part  of 
the  chrysammic  acid.  The  chrysammic  acid  separates  as  the  liquid 
cools;  and  the  filtrate  when  evaporated  yields  aloetic  acid  still  slightly 
contaminated  with  chrysammic  acid,  which  separates  on  cooling  from 
solution  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  residual  solution  yields,  by  evaporation, 
pure  crystalline  aloetic  acid.     (The  mother-liquor  retains  aloeretic  acid.) 

2.  Crude  chrysammic  acid  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  potash;  the 
liquid  filtered  from  the  chrysammate  of  potash,  which  separates  on  cool- 
ing, is  treated  with  chloride  of  barium;  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  the 
precipitated  aloeretate  of  baryta  (alooretate  and  chrysatrate,  according  to 
Mulder)  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  which  separates  the  aloetic  acid. 
(Schunck.) 

Properties,  Orange-yellow  crystalline  powder.  (Mulder.)  Yellow 
Amorphous  powder.  (Schunck.)  Has  a  bitter  taste  and  reddens  litmus 
strongly. 


Caleuiaiioni 

16  C 

2  N 

4  H 

ALGETIC 

•  according 

96 

28 

ACID. 

to  iSchunck. 

....     41-32 
....     12-19 
....      1-71 

....    44-78 

Found. 

40-75 

11-59 

1-73 

13  O 

104 

45-93 

CiWH*0»   

Calculation, 
14  C 

according 
84 

....  10000 

to  Mulder. 
....    41-4 

a...           A*)*0 

....       1-5 

....      40  V 

100-00 

Poand. 
41-53 

2N    

28 

H-47 

3  H    

3 

1*53 

11  O    

88 

42-47 

C'WH'O" . 
14  C 

Ck 

203 

ilcuhtion, 
84     .... 

^o        .... 

4          ...  t 

96    .... 

....  100-0    100-00 

Mean  of  the  analyses  by 
SchoAck  and  Mulder. 
39-6 41-18 

2N    

13-2     

, 13-03 

4  H    

1-8     

, 1-66 

12  O    

45-4     

44-13 

CMN«H*0»2 .. 

212     .... 

100-0     

100-00 
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Laurent  {Compt.  Chim,  1850^  165)  assigns  to  aloetic  acid  the  fonnnia  Ci^X'H^O^, 
nchich  requires  42*86  per  cent,  of  carbon.  —  According  to  the  formula  C'^N'H^O", 
aloetic  add  ia  isomeric  with  binitrobenzoic  acid  C^^X^H^,(>*. 

DeeompadUons.  Aloetio  acid  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  cbrjsammio  acid,  with  evolation  of  hjponitric 
acidy  but  without  formation  of  oxalic  or  picric  acid.     (ScUunck)  : 

CMN'H*©"  +  2N0«  «  C"Nm20"  +  2H0  +  2N0*. 

Protochloride  of  tin  converts  it  into  hjdroaloetic  acid.  (Mulder.)  When 
dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  the  acid,  it  takes  fire  even  at  0^, 
giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas  and  forming  a  carbonaceous  substance. 
(Mulder.) 

CombiiUUions.  Aloetic  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  abun<« 
dantly  in  boiling  water.     (Mulder.) 

The  aloetates  are  for  the  most  part  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Aloetate  of  PotasK  —  Small  shining  needles,  which  dissolve  in  water 
with  blood-red  colour,  the  solution  when  slowly  evaporated  depositing 
long  ruby-coloured  shining  crystals.     (Schunck.) 

Aloetate  of  Baryta,  —  Obtained  by  heating  aqueous  aloetic  acid  with 
acetate  of  baryta*    Brown-red  nearly  insoluble  powder.     (Mulder.) 


BaO 
14  C   ... 

2N   ... 

3H  ... 
11  O   ... 


Mulder. 

76-6 

....    27-39    ... 

27'30 

84-0 

....    3004     .... 

30-77 

28-0 

....     10-01     ... 

9-84 

3-0 

....       1-07     ... 

1-09 

88-0 

....     81-49     ... 

31-00 

C"N3H3BaOW    ....  279-6    ....  100-00    10000 
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AhetoLte  of  Lead,  —  On  mixing  a  solution  of  aloetaie  of  baryta  in  a 
large  qaantitj  of  water  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  dark  red  powder 
18  obtained  insoluble  in  water.     (Mulder) 

Mulder. 

C"N«HH)»  2030    ....    47-6 

2  PbO 223-6     ....     52-4     54*5 

PbO,C"N«H»PbO» 426-6    ....  100-0 


Aloetamide. 

C"N*H»0"  =  C"H'AdX»,0». 

Mulder.    Scheik.  5,  178;  abstr.  J,  pr,  Ckem.  48,  9. 

Formation,  By  the  action  of  dilute  ammoniacal  gas  on  aloetic  acid. 
—-The  acid  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  forming  a  solution  of  a 
beautiful  violet  colour. 

Preparation,  Ammoniacal  gas,  largely  diluted  with  air  is  passed 
over  dry  aloetic  acid;  the  acid  then  loses  water  and  assumes  a  deep 
violet  colour. 

Properties.  Aloetamide  is  much  daricer  in  colour  and  much  more 
soluble  than  chrysammide. 


14  C  

84 

....      OlJ'ol       ... 

....     19-90     ... 

....            m  Ol         ... 
....        u/    'Sft        «•• 

Mulder. 
39-16 

3  N 

42 

20-58 

5  H 

5 

2*54 

10  O  

80 

37*72 

C"N»H»0»   

211 

....  10000     ... 

100-00 

Decompositions,  Nitric  acid  converts  the  compound  immediately  into 
aloetic  acid  and  nitrate  of  ammonia.  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
yields  sal-ammoniac  and  aloetic  acid.  The  aloetic  acid  thus  obtained 
has  a  green  colour. 


Chrysatric  Acid. 

SoniTKCK.    Ann,  Pharm,  55,  240. 

Mulder.     Scheik.  5, 194;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  48,  16. 

Produced  by  the 'action  of  alkalies,  caustic  baryta,  or  lime,  on  chry- 
sammic  acid.  Was  regarded  by  Schunck  {Ann.  Pharm.  Q5,  234)  as 
aloeretic  acid. 

Chrysammic  acid  heated  with  potash-ley  is  dissolved,  forming  a  dark 
brown  liquid  from  which  acetic  acid  expels  carbonic  and  formic  acids. 


CHRTIODIN.  1 3 

but  does  not  precipitate  any  thing.  When  strong  potash-solation  ia  nsed, 
ammonia  is  giren  off,  and  on  addition  of  an  acid^  hydrocyanic  acid  [?] 
escapes.  —  When  chrysammic  acid  is  heated  with  moderately  strong 
solution  of  potash,  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,  the  addition  of  acetate  of 
lead  to  the  cooled  liquid  gives  rise  to  a  brown  precipitate  of  chrysatrate  of 
lead.     (Mnlder.) 

Rost  van  Tonningen, 
at  150*. 

4  PbO  447-2  ....  68-90  5871 

24  C   144-0  ....  18-96  19-08 

3  N  42-0  ....  5-53  ;.  5-51 

6  H  60  ....  0-79  0-78 

15  O  120-0  ....  15-82  15-92 


759-2    ....  100-00     100-00 

From  another  preparation  55-03  p.  c.  of  lead  oxide  was  obtained ;  but  the  Of^anic 
aabstance  united  with  it  had  the  same  composition.     (Mulder.) 

According  to  Schnnck,  the  solution  of  chrysammate  of  potash  is 
precipitated  by  acids;  the  resulting  brown  precipitate  he  names  aloeretic 
acid.  When  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  and  the 
ivashed  precipitate  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  a 
liquid  is  obtained  which  contains  baryta  and  when  evaporated  leaves  a 
residue  of  delicate  laminae  containing: 


BaO  

12  C    

76-6 

72-0 

....    80*27    .. 
....     ^0-47     .« 
....     11-22 

....          1*09       «. 

....     28-46 

Scbunck. 

30-80 

28'03 

2N  

28-0 

4  H  

4-0 

1-82 

9  O  

72-0 

252-6 

....  10000 

Cliryiodin. 

Mulder.    Scheik,  5,  209;  abstr.  /.  pr.  Chem.  48,  19^ 

Chrysammic  acid  boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  is  converted,  with  Very 
violent  evolution  of  hyponitric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  oxide^ 
and  carbonic  acid,  into  a  dark  violet  substance  which  Mulder  calls 
chryiodin* 

Cdleulation,  Mulder. 

56  C 551  55-50 

3N    6-9  6-35 

8  H     1-3  1-90 

28  O    ..". 36-7  36-25 

C««N»H*0» lOO'O     10000 

Chiyiodin  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
hyponitric  acid  vapours,  and  a  red   solution,  which  does  not  contain 
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clirysammio  acid.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  potash-ley,  forming  a  beautiful 
TiQlct-coloured  liquid  from  which  it  is  again  separated  as  a  violet-coloured 
jelly  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chryiodin    is   but  partially  soluble   in  ammonia;   the  undissolved 
portion,  after  being  washed  with  water,  forms  a  blue  jelly  of  chryiodcmide. 

^  ,    J  .,  Rost  Van  Tonninffen, 

Calculation,  a/ 120^ 

28  C 52-4  52-45 

3  N 13-0  14-03 

8  H 2*5  2-81 

13  0 32-1  30-71 


C^SN^H^O"  1000     10000 

The  portion  dissolved  in  ammonia   yields  by  evaporation,  indigo- 
ooloured  chr^iodide  of  ammonium  insoluble  in  pure  water. 


Calculation,  _t  mno 


Mulder, 
at  120^ 

28  C  49-8  50-1 

4  N  16-5  16-4 

10  II 2-9  3-2 

13  O  30-8  30-3 

C^N^ioQ^  100-0     100-0 

This  compound  dissolves  readily,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  in 
caustic  potash,  forming  a  violet  solution  which  is  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  ammonia, 
the  colour  of  the  warm  solution  becoming  lighter. 


Hydrochrysammide. 

E.  ScHUNGK.    Ann.Phai'm.  65,  241. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  chrysammic  or  aloetio 
acid. 

1.  When  chryaammic  acid  is  introduced  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sul- 
phide of  potassium  containing  excess  of  potash,  it  dissolves  with  deep  blue 
colour,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  needle- 
shaped  crystals  which  are  recrystallised  from  boiling  potash-ley,  and  then 
washed  and  dried. 

2.  Chrysammio  acid  is  boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  whereupon  the  liquid  immediately  turns  blue,  and  after 
the  excess  of  acid  and  of  tin-salt  has  been  removed,  and  the  residue 
dissolved  in  boiling  potash -ley,  the  hydrochrysammide  crystallises  out  on 
cooling,  but  is  difficult  to  free  from  oxide  of  tin. 

Indigo-coloured,  nearly  black  needles,  copper-coloured  by  reflected 
light,  and  having  a  metallic  lustre.  •—  When  heated  in  a  tube,  they  give 
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off  violet  vapours  which  deposit  blue  crystals  on  the  cold  parts  of  the 
tabe;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  is  dcctn.poscd,  vilh  evolution 
of  ammonia. 


14  C  

84 

....    60-60    ... 
....     16-86     ... 

....         «S*Ol       ••• 

....     28*93     •„ 

Schunclr. 
.. .     50-64 

2  N 

28 

15-32 

6  H 

6 

3-52 

6  O 

48 

30-52 

CMN«H«0« 166     ....  10000    10000 

[According  (o  this,  the  substance  is  isomeric  with  nitrobenzamide  «  C^'*XAdIl',0'| 
bot  as  it  decomposes  without  detonation  when  heated,  it  does  not  appear  to  contain 
byponitric  acid,  and  is  perhaps  CMAd«H«0«  («  CMAdSH«0<,0«  ?).     L.]. 

When  heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  decomposes  without  detonation.  -— 
Boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  red  fumes,  and 
yields  a  dark  brown  liquid  not  containing  chrysammic  acid.  —  When 
suspended  in  water  through  which  chlorine  gas  lid  passed^  it  is  gradually 
decomposed  and  dissolved. 

It  is  insoluble  in  watcr^  but  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  oil  of 
vitriol,  whence  it  is  precipitated  in  small  flakes  by  water.  It  dissolves  in 
caustic  and  in  carbonated  alkalies^  forming  indigo-coloured  solutions, 
whence  it  is  precipitated  in  blue  flakes  by  acids. 

In  boiling  alcoliol,  it  dissolves  sparingly,  with  faint  blue  colour. 

Mulder  (Scfieik,  5,  208),  by  heating  chrysammic  acid  with  ammonia 
and  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  warm  liquid,  obtained  a  blae 
liquid  and  a  blue  substance  which  remained  undissolved:  this  latter  he 
designated  as  chrysindide  of  oxide  of  ammonium. 

The  blue  liquid  yielded  by  evaporation  a  blue  residue,  called  by 
Mulder  chrysindamide.  Both  these  bodies  contained  sulphur  mechanically 
mixed,  and  were  otherwise  constituted  as  follows: 


Chrysindide  of  Oxide  of  Ammonium. 


28  C  .. 

Calculation. 
48-0     

Mulder. 
47-5 

5  N  .. 

20-0     

20-1 

8  H  .. 

2-3     

2-5 

13  O  ... 

29-7     

29-9 

• 

100-0     

1000 

28  C  .. 

Chrysindamide, 
Calculation. 
43-0    

MuUlcr. 
43-4 

5N  .. 

17-9     

9  H  .. 

2-4     

2-7 

18  O  .. 

367     

36-4 

1000     

ICOO 

By  boiling  chrysammic  or  aloetic  acid  with  excess  of  protochloride  of 
tin,  Mulder  {Scheik.  5,  181;  /.  pr.  Chem,  48,  12)  obtained  a  black-violet 
powder  consisting  of  hydroaloetate  of  siannic  oxide. 
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Mulder. 

3  SnO* 52*4     52-0 

14  C  19-5    19-3 

2  N 6-6     6-4 

4  H 0-9     M 

11  O 20-6     21-2 


100-0     100-0 


This  compoand,  when  immersed  in  potasMey^  gives  off  ammonia,  and 
assumes  a  fine  blue  colour;  heated  with  nitric  acid^  it  deposits  binoxide  of 
tin,  and  forms  a  red  solution  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.  In  this 
reaction^  aloetic  acid  is  first  formed  and  afterwards  chrysammio  acid. 
(Mulder.)  ^ 


BENZYLENE  SERIES. 

A^    Primart  Series. 
Primary  Nucleus  C"H'. 


f.  A  resinous  body  Having  this  composition  is  produced  by  the  action  of  Unoride 
df  boron  on  benzylic  alcohol.  It  gave  by  analysis  92'86  p.  c.  rarbon  and  6*82  p.  c. 
hydrogen,  the  formula  requiring  93*33  C  and  6*67  H  ;  but  the  physical  properties  of 
the  body  show  that  it  is  rather  polymeric  with  benzylene,  probably  stilbene  C'^i^H^.  A 
resinous  substance  having  the  same  properties  and  probably  also  the  same  composition 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol,  chloride  of  zinc,  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  or 
anhydrous  boracic  acid  on  benzylic  alcohol  or  benzylic  ether.  (Cannizzaro,  ^nii. 
PAarm.  92,  113.) 

IT.    Benzylic  Ether. 

C"H^O  =  C"H«,HO. 
Camnizzaro.     Ann.  Pharm.  92,  115. 

JFormation  and  Preparation,  By  the  action  of  anhydrous  boracio 
acid  on  benzylic  alcohol.  Fused  and  pulverised  boracic  acid  is  mixed  up 
to  a  paste  with  benzylic  alcohol;  the  mixture  heated  for  some  hours  to 
between  120°  and  125°  in  a  closed  flask  placed  in  an  oil-bath;  and  the 
resulting  hard  brown  mass,  treated  with  boiling  water  and  solution  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate  to  remove  the  boracic  acid.  A  greenish  brown  oil 
then  rises  to  the  surface;  and  on  subjecting  this  oil  to  distillatlou, 
unaltered  benzylic  alcohol  passes  over  below  300°,  and  benzylic  ether 
between  300°  and  315°.  lu  the  retort  there  remains  a  quantity  of  the  resinous 
hydrocarbon  above  mentioned  (C'^H®  or  C^H^^  saturated  with  benzylic  ether,  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  resin  by  distillation,  because  it  decomposes  at  the  tem- 
perature required  to  effect  the  separation. 

Properties,     Colourless,  oily  liquid,  exhibiting  when  viewed  in  certain 
directions,  a  slight  indigo  tint.     This  colour  likewise  shows  itself  on  the  edges  of 
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tiie  rennona  hydrocarbon  when  it  is  saturated  with  the  ether.     Boils  between  800* 
and  81 5^ 

Cannizzaro  {mean). 

14  C  84     ....     84-85     84-51 

7  H  7     ....       7-07    7-28 

O  8     ....       8-08     8-21 

I         -^     -  —     — —  —  -'" —  —  —       -  .    I  _ 

C"H70  99    ....  100-00    10000 

May  also  be  regarded  as  C«H"03  =  ^u^j  \  O^. 

Deeonipmi'ioni*  1.  The  ether  heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  few  degrees 
above  815°,  assumes  an  amber  colour  and  is  decomposed,  yielding  a  very 
small  quantity  of  tho  resinous  hydrocarbon,  bitter  almond  oil  ( which 
may  be  extracted  by  means  of  bisulphite  of  soda),  and  a  light  oil  which 
has  the  odour  of  toluol,  C^^H^,  and,  like  that  body,  does  not  solidify  in  a 
freezing  mixture.  Probably,  a  portion  of  the  ether  is  resolved  into  water 
and  the  resinous  hydrocarbon: 

C»H"02  =  2H0  +  C»H»2; 

and  the  rest  into  bitter  almond  oil  and  toluol : 

C»H"0«  =  C"!I80«  +  C"H«. 

No  gaseous  product  is  evolved.  —  2.  The  ether  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol 
or  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  is  converted  into  a  resinous  substance,  which 
appears  to  be  identical  with  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  same  means 
from  benzylic  alcohol.     (Cannizzaro.) 


If.    Ethylo-benzylic  Ether. 

£!ankizzaro.    II  nuovo  CiTnento,  3,  397;  Liebig  &  Kopp*s  JaJireshericht, 
1856,  581. 

Vtnobenzylie  etheTj  Benzylovinic  ether,  Benzylaie  of  ethyl,  Ethylate  of  benzyl. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzyl  on  ethylatc  of  potassium: 

CMH^a  +  C*H«KO«  =  KCl  +  CWHWQS. 

Chloride  of  benzyl  is  boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  in  an 
apparatus  in  which  the  condensed  vapours  can  continually  flow  back;  and 
the  resnlting  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  chloride  of  potassium,  and  mixed 
with  water,  whereupon  it  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which 
is  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  and  the  upper,  ethylo-benzylic  ether. 
The  latter  is  distilled,  and  the  portion  which  passes  over  at  185^,  is  dried 
by  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified. 

Colourless,  mobile  liauid,  specifically  lighter  than  water,  and  having 
an  agreeable  odour.     Bolts  at  1 85*^.     Insoluble  in  water.   ^. 

Toi.,  xn.  c 
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Benzylic  Alcohol. 

C"H«0«  =  C"H«,H«0». 

Cannizzabo.  (1853).   Ann.Pharm.  SB,  129;  90,252;  92,113;  96,246. 
—  More  fully:  II  nuovo  Cimento,  1,  84;  2,  212;  3,  397. 

Benzoic  alcohol,  Benzaliohql,  Benzahdkohol,  Benzoesdure-alkohol. 

F&muxUon  and  Preparation,  —  1.  When  a  solution  of  1  vol.  perfectly 
purified  bitter  almond  oil  in  3  vol.  alcohol  is  mixed  with  5  or  6  yol.  of  a 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  and 
is  converted  into  a  crystalline  magma,  consisting  of  benzoate  of  potarii 
mixed  with  alcoholic  potash  and  benzylic  alcohol: 

2Ci^H«0«  +  KO,HO  «  C"H5K0*  +  C^H'O*. 

bitter  almond  benzoate  of      benxylic 

oil.  potash.  alcohol. 

The  benzoate  of  potash  is  dissolyed  out  by  hot  water;  the  alcohol  dis- 
tilled off;  water  added  to  the  residue  till  the  liquid  begins  to  show  tnr* 
bidity;  the  liquid  then  shaken  up  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  benzylic 
alcohol;  the  ether  expelled  from  the  solution  by  the  heat  of  the  water- 
bath  ;  the  brown  oily  residue  distilled;  and  the  distillate  rectified,  aftet 
having  been  dehydrated  by  fused  potash.  —  2.  When  acetate  of  benzyl 
obtained  by  boiling  chloride  of  benzyl  or  chlorotoluol  with  concentrated 
alcoholic  potash,  is  boiled  for  a  considerable  time  with  a  strong 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  vinic  alcohol 
distilled  off^  the  residual  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  the  uppermost 
of  which  contains  benzylic  alcohol.  By  rectifying  this  liquid  and  collect- 
ing apart  the  portion  which  goes  over  at  204°,  benzylic  alcohol  is  obtained 
in  the  pure  state. 

Properties.  Colourless,  strongly  refracting  oily  liquid,  having  a  faint 
agreeable  odour.  Sp.  gr.  1-089  (Cannizzaro) ;  1-0507  at  14-4°  or 
i-0628  at  0°  (H.  Kopp,  Ann.  Pharm.  94,  313);  boiling  point  204* 
(Cannizzaro);  2065''  at  751-4  mm.  (Kopp.)  Vapour-density  between 
3*84  and  3*85.    (Cannizzaro.) 

CdUulation, 

14  C 84    77-77 

8H   8    7-41 

2  0   16    14-82 


C"H»0« 108    100-00 


Vol.  Density. 

C-vapoUr 14  6-8240 

H^as    8  0-4874 

0-gaa 1  1-1093 


AloohoUvBpouriMHiu      2    7*4207 

*      ••••(•tiiiM      S'/AvO 
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Dee(m^po9Uion8.  1.  The  rapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled 
with  spongy  platinum,  yields  an  oil  which  floats  on  water^  and  is  a 
mixture  of  benzol  (CH*),  a  rolatile  solid  body,  and  other  compounds 
not  yet  examined.  —  2.  A  solution  of  benzjlic  alcohol  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon  forms  with  iodide  of  phosphorus,  a  liquid  which  attacks  the  eyes 
strongly,  and  appears  to  be  hydriodate  of  benzylene,  or  iodide  of  benzyl, 
C^^HU;  with  larger  quantities  of  iodide  of  phosphorus^  a  crystalline 
compound,  C'^H^O' is  obtained.  Cannizzaro  found  72*36  p.  c.  C  and  6*53  H, 
while  the  formula  requires  7241  C  and  689  H. — 3.  When  hydrochloric  aoid  gaS 
is  passed  into  benzylic  alcohol,  the  liquid  becomes  heated,  and  hydrochlorate 
of  benzylene  or  chloride  of  benzyl  C"H''C1  is  formed.  —  4.  When  ben- 
zylic alcohol  is  heated  with  2  or  3  vol.  of  strong  nitric  add,  a  riolent 
action  takes  place,  continuing  after  the  mixture  has  been  remoyed  from 
the  fire;  bitter  almond  oil  is  produced  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  —  5.  Aqueous  chromic  a/cid  converts  benzylic  alcohol  into  benzoic 
acid.  —  6.  Oil  of  vitriol  produces  a  resin  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  and  becoming 
somewhat  soft  when  immersed  in  warm  water.  —  7.  The  alcohol  heated 
with  anhydrous  phosphoiHc  acid  or  with  chlonde  of  zinc,  yields  a  resin 
similar  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitrioL  — 
8.  Fused  horacic  add  between  100^  and  120**  converts  benzylic  alcohol 
into  benzylic  ether  C"H'0  [or  (^H"0*];  but  at  higher  temperatures  this 
ether  is  converted  into  benzylene  C"H'  For  stilbeue  C*H*']  (p.  1 6). 
The  same  products  are  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol^ 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  and  chloride  of  zinc.  —  9.  Fluoride  of  boron 
acts  energetically  and  with  evolution  of  heat,  upon  benzylic  alcohol, 
forming  boracic  acid^  hydrofluate  of  boracic  acid,  and  benzylene  C^^H^ 

[or  stiloenel.      Fluoride  of  silicium  has  no  action  upon  benzylic  alcohol. 

10.  When  1  vol.  benzylic  alcohol  is  distilled  with  4  or  5  vol.  of  a 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  in  an  apparatus  in  which  the  less 
volatile  products  can  flow  back,  there  passes  over,  after  the  mixture  has 
become  solid,  a  very  mobile  liquid,  which  is  lighter  than  water, 
resembles  benzol,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  unaltered  benzylic 
alcohol,  and  a  fluid  hydrocarbon  which  boils  at  114°,  and  has  the  odour 
and  composition  of  toluol.  Cannizzaro  remarks  that  this  oil  is  related  to  the 
benzylene  series  in  the  same  manner  as  marsh  gas  to  the  methylene  series.  Should  this 
npposed  identity  with  toluol  be  established^  the  latter  mast  take  its  place  in  the 
befttyleae  series. 

ChmhiM^ioM.    Benzylic  alcohol  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  alcohol,  ether  and  acetic  acid. 


Bittei"  Almond  Oil. 

MARTttis.     J.  Fharm,  5,  289. 

A.  VoGEL.     Schw.  20,  66;  32,  119. 

ScH&ADER.     Berl,  Jahrb.  1826;  2,  43. 

RoBT<iUBT.     Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  15,  29.  —  J".  PAanw.  8,  295;  also  iitK. 

Chim,  Phys.  21 ,  250. 
SxAKQB.     Sepert.  14,  329  and  361 ;  16^  80. 

C  2 
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RoBiaUBT  and  Boutron  Chablard.    Annu  Chim,  Phy$.  44,  352;  also 

Pogg.  20,  494, 
WoHLBB  &  LiBBio.     Ann.  Pharm.  22, 1;  alao  Pogg.  26,  328. 
WnvcKLER.    Eepert.  53,  289;  92,  328.  —Jahrb,  pr.  Pharm.  22,  89. 
Laurbnt.     Ann.  Chim.  Phgi.  62,  25;  65,  192;   66,  181;   69,  397.— 

N.  Ann.   Chim.  Phy$.    1,    292;   36,  342.  — 7im^  1840,  362,— 

Pev.  tcimU.  18,  200. 
ZnfiN.    Ann.  Pharm.  34, 188. 
RocHLBDBB.     Ann.  Pharm.  37»  346. 
VoLCKBL.     Pogg.  62,  444. 
Lepage,     J.  Chim.  mid.  24,  365;    abstr.  N.  J.  Phmtn,   15,   40.— 

N.  J.  Pharm,  15,  274. 
Gregory.    Ann.  Pharm.  54,  372. 
Quadrat*    Ann.  Plutrm.  71,  13. 
Bertaqnini.    Ann.  Pharm.  79,  259;  85, 183. 

Benzaldide,  Laurel  oil,  Kirtehlorbeerdl,  Peaek-Uqf  oil,  PfirriehhlditeriH, 
TronbenkirtchenlSl,  Hydride  </  Benzoyl,  Oxide  af  Pieramyl,  Eteenee  d^amandee 
amiree. 

Martr^s  (1803),  Vogel  and  Scbrader  found  that  almonds  may  be 
made  to  yield,  in  addition  to  fixed  oil  and  prosaic  acid,  a  pecnliar  volatile 
oil ;  Stange  showed  that  the  crystallised  acid  prodnoed  from  bitter 
almond  oil  is  benzoic  acid;  Robiqaet,  Wohler  &  Liebig  demonstrated  the 
mode  of  formation  of  bitter  almond  oil;  and  Wohler  &  Liebig,  in  1832, 
determined  its  composition  and  described  its  properties. 

The  amygdaliferoas  parts  of  Pomese,  Amygdalea^,  and  shrabby 
Splre&e,  when  macerated  m  cold  water  and  distilled,  yield,  after  a  while, 
bitter  almond  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  {Comp.  yii,  389;  also  Wicke, 
Ann.  Pharm.  79,  79;  81,  241;  83,  176.)  —  This  volatile  oil  does  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  the  dry  tissnes  of  the  plants;  for  the  oil  expressed 
from  dry  bitter  almonds  has  neither  smell  nor  taste  (Martr^s,  Robiquet); 
and  no  yolatile  oil  is  extracted  by  alcohol  or  ether  from  bruised  bitter 
almonds  (Robiquet  &  Boutron  Charlard),  from  dry  laurel  leaves, 
(Winckler,  Lepage),  or  from  the  bark  of  Pruntu  padw,  (Winckler.) 
Laurel  leaves  •  treated  with  boiling  water  and  distilled  yield  little 
or  no  bitter  almond  oil.  (Winckler,  Lepage.)  —  Fresh  laurel  leaves 
contain  a  small  quantity — proportional  to  their  amount  of  water — 
of  bitter  almond  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  may  be  extracted  by 
ether  (Winckler,  Lepage);  also  the  leaves  of  Pruntu  padtu  Knd  Amyg- 


page); 
ickler.) 


daluB  persica.     (Winck 

Formation.  1.  By  heating  benzylic  alcohol  with  strong  nitric  acid. 
(Ganniszaro,  Ann.  Pharm,  88,  1 80.)  —  2.  By  the  action  of  hydride  of 
copper  on  chloride  of  benzoyl.  (Chiozza,  Compt  rend.  36,  631.) — 3.  By 
the  dry  distillation  of  sugar.  (Vblckel,  Ann.  Pharm.  85,  68.)  —  Furfnrol 
obtaioed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  sugar,  appears  by  its  odour  to  contain 
traces  of  bitter  almond  oil.  (Vdlckel.)  —  4.  By  the  action  of  nasoent 
hydrogen,  evolved  by  the  action  of  zinc  or  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  cyanide 
of  benzoyl  {q,  ir.)  hydrocyanic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  The 
same  transformation  is  effected,  though  less  quickly,  by  heating  the 
cyanide  of  benzoyl  with  mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid.  (Kolbe,  Ann. 
Pharm,  98,  344.)  — 5.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oil  of  cin- 
namon. (Mulder,  J.  pr.  Ghcm.   18,  385.)     By  heating  cinnamic  acid 
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with  nitric  acid  or  peroxide  of  lead.  (Dumas  &  Peligot,  Mnlder, 
Mitsc]ierlicli.)-^6.  By  boiling  stjracin  or  stjrone  with  sulpharic  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese  (Joel>  Ann.  Pkarm.  70^  5),  or  stjracin  with 
aqneons  chromic  acid.  (Laurent.)  —  7.  By  heating  stilbene  with  aqoeons 
chromic  acid.  (Lament.)  —  8.  By  boiling  protein-substances  with 
aqneons  chromic  acid  or  with  sulphnnc  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese. 
(Gackelberger,  Ann.  Pharm.  64,  39;  Keller,  Ann.  Pharm.  72,  26). — 
d.  By  the  decomposition  of  mandelic  acid.  ^- 1 0.  By  the  decomposition 
of  amygdalin.  —  11.  By  subjecting  a  mixture  of  benzoate  and  lormiate 
of  lime,  in  successive  small  portions,  to  rapid  dry  distillation: 

(C"H»03,0)CaO  +  C»HO»,CaO  -  CMH*0«,H  +  2(CaO,CO»). 


-N^- ^ 


benzoate  of  lime.        formiate  of      bitter  almond 

lime.  oil. 

A  brown  oily  liquid  then  passes  over,  from  which  the  bitter  almond  oil 
may  be  separated  by  combination  with  bisulphite  of  soda.  (Piria, 
Cimento,  3, 126;  Ann.  Pharm.  c.  104  ;  see  also  Limpricht,  Ann.  Pharm. 
97y  368. 

Preparation.  Bitter  almonds  freed  from  fixed  oil  by  cold  pressing, 
are  stirred  up  to  a  thin  paste  with  water,  the  mixture  left  to  stand  for 
between  12  and  24  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (between  30°  and 
40°,  according  to  BoUe,  N.  Br.  Arch,  37,  30)  and  then  distilled  with 
water. 

If  the  distillation  is  performed  over  the  open  fire,  the  mass  is  very  apt 
to  froth  over,  especially,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ebullition,  when  the 
emulsion  coagulates,  and  forms  capsular  envelopes  round  the  vapour* 
bubbles.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  nse  a  capacious  vessel,  and  to  keep 
the  heat  moderate  at  the  beginning,  or  else  to  break  the  bubbles  by 
stirring.  Haenle,  after  macerating  the  almond-paste  to  a  pulp,  throws 
it  into  the  still  when  the  water  is  already  boiling.  (Eepert.  18,  383.)  — 
But  the  surest  way  of  preventing  the  mass  from  boiling  over,  as  well  as 
from  burning,  is  to  distil  it  by  a  steam-heat,  either  by  placing  the  almond- 
paste  (mixed  with  chopped  straw,  according  to  Heussler,  Jahrb.pr.  Pharm, 
7,  367),  on  a  doth  resting  on  the  flat  sieve-formed  bottom  of  the  still, 
and  passing  steam  through  it,  or  by  covering  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary 
still  with  a  layer  of  coarse  sand  several  inches  thick,  and  saturated  with 
water  (Veling),  or  again  by  covering  the  bottom  of  the  still  with  a 
moderately  thick  layer  of  straw,  pouring  water  upon  this,  then  covering 
it  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and  pouring  the  almond-paste  upon  the  cloth. 
(Mohr.)  Another  method  is  to  strain  through  a  cloth  the  liquid  obtained 
by  macerating  the  almonds  for  24  hours,  press  the  residue,  again  stir  it 
up  with  water,  and  strain,  and  lastly  subject  to  distillation  the  liquid 
thus  freed  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  solid  matter.  (Wbhler,  Hand' 
worterbuch,  1,  747.) 

The  heavy  oil  which  passes  over  contains  prussic  acid  and  various 
products  of  decomposition  (according  to  Henry  &  Plisson,  J.  Pharm.  14, 
451,  it  consists  of  7440  p.  o.  C,  584  H,  5*9  N  and  11-79  0),  and  there- 
fore requires  purification.  This  is  effected  :  (a).  By  repeated  agitation 
with  potash-ley  (I  pt.  hydrate  of  potash  to  1  pt.  water),  (A.  Vo^el, 
Schrader,)  or  with  ferrous  or  ferroso-ferric  hydrate  (obtained  by  mixing 
an  aqueous  solution  of  green  vitriol  or  protochloride  of  iron  with  potash 
or  hydrate  of  lime  (Schrader,  Wohler  &  Liebig,  Winckler),  or  with 
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water  and  a  small  qaantity  of  mercuric  oxide  (y«  litner),  and  distilliog. 

—  (6).  Or  by  agitating  the  oil  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda,  of  27''  B.;  collecting  on  a  filter 
the  crystalline  mass  which  forms  after  some  hours;  leaving  it  to  dry  on 
a  porous  tile;  washing  with  cold  alcohol;  then  dissolving  in  the  smallest 
quantity  of  cold  water;  and  decomposing  the  solution  with  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  oil  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  liquid  is  then  decanted  and 
distilled  with  chloride  of  calcium.     (Bertagnini.) 

A  quantity  of  bitter  almond  oil  which  had  acquired  a  yellow  coloor  from  the  bnrn- 
iDg  of  the  paste,  became  in  the  course  of  five  months,  blaclc-brown  and  opaqne.  Cottoo 
was  soaked  in  the  oil  and  the  liquid  distilled ;  a  colourless  oil  then  passed  over,  the 
colouring  matter  remaining  attached  to  the  cotton.  (Schlesinger,  Repert,  22,  145.)  — 
[Respecting  the  preparation  and  purification  of  bitter  almond  oil,  see  also  G.  Whipple, 
Pharm.  J,  Tran$.  13^  597  ;  and  Groses,  ibid.  599.] 

T  2.  From  Cyanide  of  Benzoyl.  —  Hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  upon 
cyanide  of  benzoyl  in  a  tubulated  retort;  heat  applied  sufficient  to  melt 
tiie  crystallised  cyanide;  and  granulated  zinc  introduced.  The  evolution 
of  hydrogen  caused  by  the  action  of  the  zinc  on  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  vessel  is  shaken  so  as  to  bring  the  cjranide  of 
benzoyl  well  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  the  hydrogen,  as  it  is  evolved,  then 
combining,  partly  with  the  cyanogen  and  partly  with  the  benzoyl  to  form 
bitter  almond  oil  C^^H^O^H;  after  a  while,  the  liquid  cyanide  m  contact 
with  the  zinc  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
becomes  apparent,  and  afterwards  that  of  bitter  almond  oil.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  zinc  is  required  to  render  the  transformation  complete. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  zinc  becomes  covered  with  a  dirty 
yellow  unctuous  mass,  which  when  heated  with  excess  of  potash-ley,  is 
decomposed,  with  formation  of  yellowish  red  oily  drops;  and  on  subse- 
quently distilling  the  liquid,  bitter-almond  oil  passes  over  in  considerable 
quantity  [and  may  be  further  purified  by  means  of  bisulphite  of  soda  in 
tne  manner  above  described].  (Kolbe.)  —  At  a  later  period  of  the  distillation, 
the  distillate  becomes  milky  and  contains  benzoin,  a  body  polymeric  with  bitter  almond 
oil.  To  prevent  this  conversion  of  the  bitter  almond  oil  into  benzoin,  a  portion  of  the 
yellow  unctuous  mass  was  distilled  with  milk  of  lime,  after  addition  of  protosulphate 
of  iron;  the  distillate  however  contained  only  traces  of  bitter  almond  oil :  hence  Kolbe 
concludes  that  the  yellow  mass  contains  bitter  almond  oil,  not  merely  in  a  state  of  mixture, 
but  chemically  combined  with  some  other  substance  (perhaps  with  hydrocyanic  acid  as 
described  by  Vdlkel,  Pogg.  62,  444),  forming  a  compound  which  is  decomposed  by 
hot  potash-ley,  but  not  by  hydrate  of  lime,  f 

Properties,  Colourless,  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid.  Sp.gr.  1  "043 
(Wbhler  &  Liebig);  1-075  (Chardin  Hadancourt;  1-0499  at  14-6°  or 
1-0636  at  0^  (H.  Kopp,  ^wn.  Phat^.  94,  314);  boils  at  180°;  (according  to 
Kopp,  its  boiling  point  is  179*1°,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  751*3  mm.) 

—  It  has  a  peculiar  odour  and  burning  aromatic  taste.  When  perfectly 
free  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  exerts  merely  a  stimulating  not  a  poisonous 
action.  (Robiquety  Orindley,  Repei't,  97,  222;  Wohler  ^  Frerichs,  Ann. 
Pharm.  66,  336.) 

Liebig.  from  ctuetn.  -^  ^  ^^^^ 
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•  The  n^eA  fheorj  miumes  the  niatence  of  a  radical,  Bensf^yl  «  ^z ;  and  it  a^ 
aasumed  by  WShler  &  Liebig,  tbis  radical  »  O^^H^O',  then  bitter  almond  oU  is  the 
liydride  of  benzoyl  ^  BzH,  and  hypothetical  anhydrous  benzoic  acid  is  BzO,  or  if, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Berzelius,  Bz  is  C^^H*,  then  bitter  almond  oil  is  BzO,HO, 
and  hypothetical  anhydroqs  benzoic  acid  i^  BzO*.  L^nrent  assames  the  existence  of  a 
radical  called /»er<;ii^/.  Per  »  C^^H^  the  oxide  of  which  is  bitter  almond  oil  «  PcrO', 

—  As  bitter  almond  oil  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  fields  benzylic  alcohol  and  benzoic 
acid,  last  &  limpricht  {Ann,  Pharm,  90,  190)  suppose  that  it  is  analogous  in  compo- 
sition to  the  compound  ethers,  and  to  be  regarded  as  C*^H70,C^^HHy ;  but  since 
Cannizsaro  has  actually  formed  the  benzoate  of  benzyl,  and  shown  that  it  possessea 
totally  different  properties,  it  is  best  for  the  present,  to  regaid  bitter  almond  oU  aa  the 
§ldeby4e  of  the  beazylene  secies. 

DeeompotitiaM.  1.  The  vapour  is  not  decompoeed  by  inerely  pa^sinff 
ikrough  i»  red-h<4  tube  (Wohlei  and  Liebig),  $ut  when  slowly  passed 
thfougb  ^  red-hot  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone,  i^  is  resolred 
into  b0nsol  and  carbonic  oxide  gas.  (Barreswil  and  Boudait,  N,  J, 
f harm.  5,  265); 

CWH«02  «  C«H«  +  2CO. 

2.  Bitter  almond  oil,  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas  either  dry  or  moist,  or 
with  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  (A.  Vogel, 
Stange,  Robiquet,  Stenhouse,  Ann.  Pharm.  89.  253),  without  the  simul- 
taneous formation  of  any  other  products.  (Wohler  and  Liebig.)  The 
action  is  accelerated  by  heat  (Stange)  or  by  sunshine.  (Wohler  & 
Liebig.)  It  burns  with  a  luminous  and  very  sooty  flame.  (A.  Vogel, 
Wohler  &  Liebig.) 

4.  By  dry  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  benzoyl  and  hydro- 
chloric acid;  by  bromine  into  bromide  of  benzoyl  and  hydrobromic  acid, 
f  Wohler  &  Liebig) : 

C»H<"0^  +  2C1  =  C"H«C10«  +  HCl. 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  for  several  days  into  bitter  almond  oil,  and 
the  li^aid  ultimately  warmed,  there  is  obtained  a  crystalline  mixture  of 
ben  sole  acid,  chloride  of  benzoyl,  and  stiibesous  acid.  (Laurent.)  In 
moist  chlorine  gas,  bitter  almond  oil  immediately  becomes  white  and 
crystalline  (A.  Vogel);  when  saturated  with  moist  chlorine  gas,  it  yields 
benzoate  or  bitter  almond  oil,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  (Robiquet  & 
B.  Gharlard,  Liebig,  Laurent.)  —  5  In  cold  strong  nitric  aac^,  bitter- 
almond  oil  dissolves  without  decomposition  (Liebig  &  Wohler);  by  fum- 
ing nitric  acid  or  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  con- 
▼erted  into  hydride  of  nitrobenzovl.  (Bertagnini.) — By  continued  boiling 
with  aqueous  iodic  add,  bitter-almond  oil  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid 
without  any  formation  of  carbonic  acid.     (Miiller,  Compt,  rend.  19,  271.) 

—  7.  It  dissolves  in  cold  oU  of  vitriol  without  decomposition;  the  solution 
when  heated,  becomes  purple-red,  and  then  black,  with  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid.  —  When  1  pt.  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  8  pts. 
of  bitter-almond  oil,  the  li(|uid  becomes  heated,  turns  brown  and  thfck, 
and  on  cooling  forms  a  solid  mixture  of  unaltered  bitter  almond  oil  and 
sUlbyioos  acid.  (Laurent.)  With  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  bitter 
almond  oil  forms  sulphomandelic  acid.     (Mitscherlich,  Lehrb.  Aufl    4 

8.  Bitter-almond  oil  heated  with  peTUachloride  of  phosphorus,  forms 
obloride  of  benzylene  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  (Gahours,  Oomnt 
rend.  25, 725):  '        r' 

C?<H«02  +  PCP  «  C"H«C1»  +  PCl'O". 
9.  With  chhridc  of  sulphur,  bitter-almond  oil  becomes  somewhat  strongly 
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heatecl,  and   tlie  liquid  on  cooling  yields  cryetals  of  stilbyloos  acid. 
(Laurent) 

10*  Bitter  almond  water  containing  hydrocyanic  acid,  CTaporated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  temperature  below  100^,  yields  hydrocyanate 
of  bitter  almond  oil.  (Vogel,  Poffg,  62,  444.)  On  boiling  the  liquid, 
mandelic  acid  is  produced.     (Winckler,  Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm,  18,  310.) 

11.  Bitter  almond  oil  in  contact  with  aqiLcota  potash,  is  converted  in 
a  few  weeks  into  benzoin.  (Robiquet,  Wohler  &  Liebig,  Laurent.) 
This  transformation  is  very  much  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  cyanide 
of  potassium.  —  Bitter  almond  oil  which  has  not  been  rectified,  and 
theref6re  contains  prussic  acid,  when  shaken  up  with  dilute  potash  and 
alcohol,  is  converted  in  the  course  of  24  hours  into  benzoin.  The  oil 
frequently  remains  liquid  after  48  bonrs,  but  if  then  agitated,  it  solidified 
in  a  few  minutes.  (Laurent.  Ann,  Chim,  Fhps,  66, 19S.) — When  bitter 
almond  oil  containing  prussic  acid,  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcoholic  potash,  it 
solidifies  after  a  few  minutes,  into  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  consisting  of 
benzoin  slightly  contaminated  with  resin.  (Zinin,  Ann.  Pharm,  34, 186.) 
—  When  either  pure  or  commercial  bitter  almond  oil  is  mixed  with  ^  of 
its  volume  of  nearly  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  and  the  mixture  shaken  up 
with  alcoholic  potash,  there  is  formed,  after  a  while,  a  floccnlent  precipi- 
tate consisting  of  C"H^'Cy*0*.  Pure  bitter  almond  oil  is  converted 
into  benzoin  with  nearly  equal  facility  by  contact  with  a  weak  alcoholic 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Zinin,  Ann.  Pliarm,  34, 168.)  Gregory 
obtained  the  same  body  by  leaving  commercial  bitter  almond  oil  for  ten 
years  in  contact  with  strong  potash-ley.  (Ann.  Pliarm.  54,  371.)  — 
When  bitter  almond  oil  is  heated  with  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrogen 
gas  is  evolved  and  benzoate  of  potash  formed.  (WbhIeL*&  Liebig.)  —  In 
alcoholic  potash,  even  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  bitter  almond  oil 
forms  benzoate  of  potash,  without  evolution  of  hydrogen.  (Liebig  Sc 
W^ohler.)  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  upon  bitter  almond  oil, 
benzylic  alcohol  is  produced.  (Cannizzaro,  Ann.  Pharm.  88)  129.) 
When  bitter  almond  oil  is  heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  benzoate  of 
potash  is  formed,  together  with  an  oily  liquid  which  appears  to  be 
benzylic  alcohol.     (List  &  Limpricht,  Ann.  Pharm.  90,  190.) 

12.  With  ammonta,  bitter  almond  oil  forms  a  crystalline  mass  con- 
sisting principally  of  hydrobenzamide,  C^*X'H".  —  Rectified  bitter  almond 
oil  which  had  passed  over  at  180°,  was  covered  with  aqueous  amnioui% 
and  left  to  stand  without  agitation  for  8  days;  -^  of  the  oil  was  then 
converted  into  a  solid  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  nearly  pure  hydroben- 
zamide. (Laurent,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  62,  24.)  —  Bitter  almond  oil  set 
aside  for  some  days  in  contact  with  saturated  aqueous  ammonia,  is  con- 
verted slowly  but  completely  into  hydrobenzamide.  (Fownes,  Ann, 
Pharm.  54,  363.)  —  Bitter  almond  oil  immersed  in  aqueous  ammonia  and 
left  to  itself  in  a  closed  vessel,  is  converted,  in  24 — 48  hours  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  or  in  6 — 8  hours  when  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  the 
aqueous  ammonia,  into  a  yellow  resinous  mass,  -^  of  which  consists  of 
hydrobenzamide,  and  the  remaining  -^^  of  a  yellowish  green  viscid  resin 
having  a  disagreeable  odour.  (Kochleder,  Ann.  Pharm^  41,  89*)— - 
Bitter  almond  oil  was  shaken  up  with  potash  and  with  chloride  of  iron,  then 
distilled,  and  the  first  \  which  passed  over,  set  aside  in  contact  with 
ammonia.  A  crystalline  substance  then  separated  after  a  while,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  half  of  the  oil  was  found  to  be  solidified.  The 
solid  mass  treated  with  ether,  left  a  residue  consisting  of  white  crystalline 
azobenzoilide  =  C«N«H«  [=  C"K»H"].  (Laurent,  ^.  Ann  Chim.  Phys. 
1,  304.) 
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JBehavioiir  of  crude  commercial  bitter  almond  oU  containinff  prtuiic 
add  and  altered  by  various  influences,  with  ammonia,  —  la  contact  with 
aqneoiis  ammonia,  the  oil  slowly  becomes  thicker,  and  ultimately  qaite 
solid,  and  friable  after  drying  in  the  air.  (Karls,  JPog^.  10,  609.)  When 
ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  through  bitter  almond  oil,  the  oil  becomes 
pasty,  bnt  not  solid.  (Laurent,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  62,  24.)  —  Commercial 
bitter  almond  oil  covered  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  ammonia  was 
coiiYerted  in  four  weeks  into  a  yellow  resinous  mass  consisting  of: 
1,  Hydrobenzamide,  C«N«H";  — 2.  Bemyhydramide,  C**N»Jl"q«;  —  3.  A 
body  [azobenzoilide?]  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  very  sparingly  in  alcohol; 
—  4.  Azobensoyl,  C*'N«H";  — 5.  Bemoylazotide,  C^'N^H"  (Laurent, 
Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  66, 18;  Laurent  &  Gerhardt,  Compt,  Chim,  1850, 113.)^- 
Bitter  almond  oil  obtained  from  almond  paste  by  vapour-distillation  from 
above  downwards,  which  had  a  yellow  colour  but  turned  brown  after  a 
while,  was  left  in  contact  with  ammonia  for  four  weeks:  it  then  became  brown 
and  viscid,  did  not  yield  either  hydrobenzamide  or  benzhydramide  when 
treated  with  boiling  ether,  but  after  being  treated  with  ether  and  boiling 
alcohol,  left  a  residue  of  amorphous  azobenzoide,  C^^^H**.  ^Laurent,  Ann, 
Chim.  Phys,  69,  790.)  —  Crude  bitter  almond  oil  was  distilled  by  itself, 
and  the  first  two- thirds  of  the  distillate  set  aside  with  ammonia  for  1 4 
days^  and  repeatedly  shaken.  The  whole  then  solidified  into  a  mass 
consisting:  1.  Of  Azobenzoyl;  — •  2.  Keedles  dissolving  with  tolerable 
facility  in  alcohol;  —  3.  An  oily  substance.  Another  portion  of  the 
samd  oil,  spread  over  the  flat  bottom  of  a  vessel  and  covered  with  ammo* 
nia,  solidified  after  eight  days;  cold  ether  extracted  from  the  solid  mass  an 
oily  substance,  a  body  crystallising  in  needles,  and  azobenzoyL  The 
white  powder  which  remained  undissolved  was  decomposed  by  hot  ether 
into  insoluble  benzoylazotide  and  azobenzoidin  C^^^H'',  which  crystal- 
lised in  six-sided  prisms.     (Laurent,  ^,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  1,  302.) 

13.  By  the  action  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  on  bitter  almond 
oil,  sulphide  of  benzylene  (zrC^H'^S*)  is  produced,  together  with  various 
products  containing  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  and  differing  according  to  the 
pnrity  of  the  oil,  and  also  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  hydrosulphate 
of  ammonia  and  the  nature  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  dissolved.  •— 
Bitter  almond  oil  freed  from  prussio  acid  by  potash  and  chloride  of  iron, 
and  dissolved  in  8  to  10  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  yields  sulphide  of 
benzylene  on  being  mixed  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  (Laurent, 
N,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  1,  292.)  —  Oil  purified  in  the  same  manner  was 
distilled;  the  distillate  received  in  three  separate  portions;  and  each 
portion  placed  in  contact  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  The  first 
]M>rtion  became  thick  in  four  weeks,  without  solidifying,  and  when  treated 
with  ether  left  a  white  powder.  The  second  portion,  in  the  course  of 
four  weeks,  was  for  the  most  part,  converted  into  sulphide  of  benzylene; 
the  third  portion  still  remained  liquid  after  four  weeks,  but  on  mixing 
the  oily  hquid  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  it 
was  partially  converted  into  sulphide  of  benzylene.  From  the  products 
of  the  second  and  third  portions,  ether  extracted  an  oily  body,  which 
became  solid  when  mixed  with  alcohol  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  a  mixture  of  hydride  of  solphozobenzoyl  with  a  substance  which 
emtallised  in  needles.  (Laurent.)  —  If  the  distillation  of  bitter  almond 
oil  purified  by  potash  and  chloride  of  iron  be  interrupted  after  |-  has 
passed  over,  the  residue  does  not  yield  any  sulphide  of  benzylene  when 
treated  with  alcohol  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  (Laurent,  i\r.  Ann, 
Chim,  Phys,  1,  292.)  —  When  a  boiling  mixture  of  8  to  10  volumes  of 
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alcohol  and  1  or  2  yol.  hydrosnlphaie  of  ammonia  is  mixed  vith  a  few  drope 
of  crude  bitter  almond  oil,  a  thick  oily  precipitate  is  formed,  but  no  sulphide 
of  benzylene. — A  mixture  of  1  vol.  crude  bitter  almond  oil,  1  yol.  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  1  vol.  ammonia  was  left  to  stand  for  a  year;  and, 
when  the  nearly  solid  mass  was  boiled  with  ether,  hydrosulphate  of  azo- 
benzoyl  C^NH^^S^  was  left  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 
(Laurent,  i\r.  Ann,  Chim,  PAya.  1,  300.) — ^When  1  vol.  crude  bitter  almond 
oil  is  dissolved  in  8  or  10  volumes  of  alcohol  and  1  vol.  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia  graidnally  added,  a  separation  of  sulphide  of  benzylene  almost 
always  occurs  after  a  tew  minutes.  Small  quantities  of  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia  added  to  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  bitter  almond  oi} 
immediately  produce  a  copious  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  benzylene.  If 
cherry-stone  oil  be  used,  the  liquid  sometimes  yields  on  cooling,  long 
radiated  needles  of  a  substance  not  yet  further  examined,  which  dis- 
solves readily  in  boiling  alcohol;  the  solution  when  evaporated  deposits 
an  oil  and  crystalline  scales.  (Laurent,  JV.  Ann,  Cliym,  Phya.  1,  292.) 
—  A  solution  of  crude  bitter  almond  oil  in  5  yol.  ether,  mixed  with  1  yol. 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  solidifies  in  the  course  of  3  or  4  weeks  into  a 
crystalline  mass,  which  when  recrystallised  from  ether,  yields  pure 
hydride  of  sulphobenzoyl  (thiobenzaldin)  C^NH"S*.  (Laurent,  In$LU, 
1840,  302;  N.  Ann.  Chim,  Fht/s,  36,  342.)  — -  Crude  four-year  old  peach- 
leaf  oil  shaken  up  with  polysulphide  of  ammonium  (Spir.  fieguini), 
deposited  after  8 — 11  hours  a  reddish  yellow  mass  of  waxy  consistence, 
which,  when  washed  with  ether,  left  a  residue  having  the  properties  of 
sulphide  of  benzylene.  —  The  same  oil  dissolved  in  pentasulphide  of 
potassium,  and  the  solution  shaken  up  with  aqueous  ammonia,  yielded 
after  a  few  hours,  a  yellowish  oil  which  solidified  after  8  days.  This  oil, 
when  pressed  in  paper,  yielded  a  crystalline,  yellowish  body,  which 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  formed  a  red  liquid  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
(Rochleder,  Ann,  Phaiin,  37,  346.)  —  When  the  mixture  of  dififerent 
substances  produced  by  treating  bitter  almond  oil  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  distilled,  water,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydroeen  and 
several  oils  pass  over  first,  and  then  an  oily  distillate  consisting  of 
picryl,  stilbene,  thionessal  and  lophiud.  (Laurent|  Bev,  scientif^ 
18,  201.) 

14.  When  bitter  almond  oil  is  mixed  with  ammonia  and  hi$tdphicU  of 
carbon,  two  layers  are  produced,  the  upper  of  which  gradually  turns  red 
^nd  gives  oQ  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  treated  with  acid,  at  the  sam^ 
time  that  a  body  soluble  in  potash  separates  out ;  in  the  lower  liquid, 
colourless,  generally  granular  crystals  of  sulphocyanobenzylene,  C'*NH'S', 
are  formed,  but  generally  disappear  again  if  left  for  some  time  ii^  t)i§ 
liquid.     (Quadrat,  Ann,  Pharm,  71,  13.) 

15.  Potassium  does  not  eliminate  hydrogen  from  bitter  almond  oil; 
but  the  metal  gradually  disappears,  the  oil  at  the  same  tiiQ0  being  con- 
verted into  a  dark  ma^s.  (Lowig,  Lehrbuc/i,  2,  638.) — 16  and  17* 
Bitter  almond  oil  heated  with  urea  yields  a  solid  mass  of  benaoy* 
lureid: 

3C"H«0«  +  4C»N2H«0>  =  C««N»H»0»  +  6H0, 
and  with  aniline,  bencoylanilide: 

C"H«02  +  C^IV  =  ca«NH"  +  2H0. 

(Laorent  &  Oerbardt;  Compt,  Chim.  1850,  117.) 
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OimUnatUms.  a.  Witb  vnUer,  Bitter  almond  oil  dissolres  in  80 
parte  of  cold  water. 

6.  With  Bisulphite  of  Ammonia.  —  Sulphite  of  Benzosum  and  Ammonium. 
—  With  a  saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  ammonia,  bitter  almond  oil 
mixes  in  all  proportions.  The  resulting  compound  cannot  however  be 
obtained  in  the  solid  state.  It  appears  to  be  capable  of  dissolving  an 
excess  of  bitter  almond  oil,  inasmuch  as,  on  adding  water  to  a  solution  of 
a  lar^  quantity  of  bitter  almond  oil  in  bisulphite  of  ammonia,  part  of 
the  oU  separates  out.  —  Ammonia  renders  the  solution  turbid,  and  after 
a  while  throws  down  a  bodj  having  the  properties  of  hjdrobenzamide. 
(Bertagnini.) 

e.  With  Bisulphite  of  Potash.  —  When  bitter  almond  oil  is  shaken 
up  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  bisulphite  of  potash  of  20 — 30°  Bm.,  a 
crystalline  magma  is  almost  immediately  formed,  with  spontaneous  rise 
of  temperature.  The  crystalline  mass  is  left  to  drain  on  a  filter,  then 
dried  on  a  porous  tile,  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and  dissolved  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  boiling  alcohol;  as  the  liquid  cools,  the  compound  separates 
in  crystalline  lamiote. 

When  crystallised  from  a  dilute  solution,  it  forms  beautiful  crystal* 
line  laminsB.  It  dissolves  very  easily  in  pure  water,  very  sparingly  in 
water  containing  alkaline  sulphites,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  concen- 
trated solutions  of  those  salts.  In  cold  alcohol  it  dissolves  sparingly,  in 
boiling  alcohol  readily. 

The  crystals  do  not  change  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling.  Dilute  acids  do  not  act 
upon  the  compound  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  heating  the  liquid, 
bitter  almond  oil  separates.  Alkalies  decompose  the  compound,  with 
formation  of  an  alkaline  sulphite  and  separation  of  bitter  almond  oil. 
(Bertagnini.) 

c.  With  Bisulphite  of  Soda.  —  Bitter  almond  oil  shaken  up  with  3  or 
4  times  its  volume  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda, 
quickly  forms  a  crystalline  magma  containing  all  the  bitter  almond  oil. 
This  crystalline  mass  is  dried  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol 
of  50  per  cent.  —  Tho  compound  forms  small  white  aggregated  prisms 
bftvitig  a  faint  odour  and  taste  of  bitter  almond  oil  and  sulphurous  acid. 
Dissolves  readily  in  water,  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble' 
in  hot  alcohol  and  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  faydrat^  alcohol, 
(Bertagnini.) 

Bertagnini. 

NaO 31     ....     14-14     14*15 

14  C 84     ....     38-36     3816 

8  H 8     ....       3-65     3-70 

2  S  32     ....     14-61     14-72 

8  0 64     ....     29-24     29-27 

C"H«02  +  NaO,2SO»  +  2Aq  ,...  219     ....  lOO'OO    lOO'OO 

QMU5  \ 

[May  be  regarded  as  sulphite  of  benzosum  and  sodium  ^^     J2S0'  +  3Aq.  (Gerhardt.)] 

Theaqueons  solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  the  oil  separating  and 
snlphurons  acid  gas  escaping;  the  addition  of  free  acids  accelerates  tho 


\ 
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decomposition.  Dilute  acids  do  not  act  npon  the  compound  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Caustic  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  produce  turbidity^ 
and  separate  the  oil.  — •  Iodine  and  bromine  dissolve  without  colour  in  the 
aqueous  solution,  sulphate  of  soda  being  formed  and  the  oil  separated. 

The  compound  may  be  preserved  without  alteration  in  closed  vessels, 
and  changes  but  very  slowly  in  contact  with  the  air.  When  heated  in 
the  air,  it  is  decomposed  without  charringi  bitter  almond  oil  volatilising, 
and  the  sulphite  being  oxidised.  In  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  gives  off 
water  and  bitter  almond  oil,  even  below  100^.  Nitric  acid  converts  the 
sulphite  into  suljihate  and  separates  the  oil. 

The  aqueous  solution  forms  with  chloride  of  barium  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  containing  a  portion  of  the  oil. 
Lead  and  silversiits  are  precipitated  in  like  manner. 

e.  With  Bichloride  of  Tin,  bitter  almond  oil  yields  a  compound  which 
forms  fine  crystals,  bat  is  diftlcult  to  purify  and  decomposes  when  dried 
in  the  air  or  in  vacuo.  (Lowig.  Compt.^rend,  21,  371;  abstr.  J.pr.  Ckenu 
37,  480.) 

/.  With  Sydrocyardo  o/dd.  •—  When  bitter  almond  water  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated  at  a  temperature  short  of  100^  this 
compound  separates,  when  only  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  is  left,  in  the 
form  of  a  yellowish  oil,  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering  hydrochloric 
acid  by  repeated  agitation  with  water,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol. 

Yellowish  oil,  nearly  inodorous  and  having  a  bitter  taste.  Boils  at 
170**.     Sp.  gr.=l'124.     Dissolves  sparingly  in  water.     (Volckel.) 


Vdlckel. 

16  C  96  ....  72-18  71-98 

N 14  ....  lO'-W  11-01 

7  H 7  ....  5-26  5-34 

2  0 16  ....  1203  11-07 

C"H«0«,C«NH 133     ....  100  00     100-00 

It  is  partially  decomposed  even  at  100^  and  when  boiled  is  resolved 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  bitter  almond  oil.  Potash  immediately  forms 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  liberates  the  bitter  almond  oil.  —  When  the 
compound  is  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  is  taken  up,  and 
sal-ammoniac  and  mandelic  acid  produced.     (Volckel.) 

It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.     (VSlckel.) 

g.  With  Cyanic  acid.  —  When  cyanic  acid  vapours  are  passed  into 
bitter  almond  oil,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  white  heavy  body  separates 
which  increases  on  addition  of  ether.  -—  White  powder  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  crystallising  therefrom.     (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  23,  140.) 

K  Bitter  almond  oil  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Appendix  to  BiUer  Almond  Oil 

LaureUoU.  —  From  the  fresh  leares  of  Frunus  Lauroeerastts.  Light 
yellow,  heavier  than  water,  having  a  strone  balsamic  taste  and  smell. 
(Spandaw  de  Celli^.)  —  In  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  converted  into 
benzoic  acid,  and  likewise  yields  this  compound  in  contact  with  moist 
chlorine  gas.  (Stange,  Repert.  14,  329.) — When  treated  with  lime- 
water  and  afterwarcb  with  chloride  of  iron,  it  forms  prnssian  blue. 
(Roloff,  A.  Qehl,  1,  662.) 

FtachAeaf  oil  contains,  in  addition  to  bitter  almond  oil,  an  oil  having 
the  odonr  of  the  fresh  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  peach,  quite  different  from 
that  of  bitter  almond  oil.  (Winckler,  Bepert,  67,  159.)  Produces  ben- 
zoic acid.     (Bragnatelli,  Ann,  Ckim.  96,  96.) 

Oil  of  the  Portugal  Laurel,  •—  May  be  obtained  from  the  bark,  leaves, 
flowers  and  seeds.  —  Transparent,  colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water. 
Contains  hydrocyanic  acid  and  produces  benzoic  acid.  (Giese.)  Con* 
tains  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  which  has  a  pungent  disagreeable  odour  and 
does  not  form  benzoic  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (Winckler,  Bepert 
67, 1,  56.) 

BUter  almond  vsUer;  Laurel-water;  Cherry-water;  Aqua  ainygda* 
larum  oTnararum;  Aqua  laurocerad;  Aqua  cerasorum"^  axe  essentially 
aqueous  solutions  of  bitter  almond  oil  containing  prnssic  acid,  as  they 
are  generally  obtained,  together  with  bitter  almond  oil,  in  the  distilla- 
tions of  parts  of  plants  containing  amygdalin  aud  emulsin.  (According 
to  Winckler,  i?^tf/<^.  52,  2S9,  they  contain  cyanide  of  benzoyl.) — For 
the  preparation  of  these  liquids  the  following  directions  have  been 
given  : 

a  Bitter  almond  water,  —  1 .  The  residue  of  2  pounds  of  bitter  almonds 
completely  freed  from  fixed  oil  by  pressure  between  hot  iron  plates,  is 
stirred  np  to  a  thin  paste  with  cold  water  in  a  distillatory  apparatus 
which  admits  of  being  closed,  and  distilled  after  24  hours  digestion;  the 
distillation  is  best  performed  by  means  of  steam  (compare  p.  21)  or  in  a 
chloride  of  calcium  bath.  Two  pounds  of  the  distillate  are  collected, 
(Geiger.)  —  2  pounds  of  bitter  almonds  freed  from  fixed  oil  b^  cold  press* 
ing,  are  stirred  up  with  10  lbs.  of  water,  4  oz.  of  highly  rectified  alcohol 
added,  and  the  mixture  distilled  till  2  lbs.  of  liquid  have  passed  over. 
(Pharfnacophor,)  The  addition  of  alcohol  before  the  distillation  is  said 
oy  some  to  dimmish  the  amount  of  prnssic  acid  in  the  distillate;  others 
on  the  contrary  maintain  that  a  stronger  water  is  thereby  obtained. 
To  these  prescriptionsi  are  annexed  Tarious  appendices,  which  for  the  most  part  directly 
contradict  each  other.  Compare  Ge^sler  (JV.  £r.  Arch,  10,  50),  Mohr,  Cbmmenia  zurpr, 
Pkwrmaeopoe,  §.  210),  Pauls  {N,  Br,  Arch,  48, 154.)  According  to  the  Parisian  pharma- 
copoeia, a  donhle  quantity,  and  according  to  the  Saxon,  a  treble  quantity  of  water  should 
be  distilled  off.) 

Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  bitter  almond  water  is  often 
obtained  of  different  composition  and  strength  by  the  same  mode  of 
preparation.  In  general,  it  is  a  more  or  less  milky  liquid  smelling  and 
tasting  strongly  of  bitter  almond  oil  containing  prnssic  acid.  The  addition 
of  ammonia  produces  a  strong  milky  turbidity,  the  more  quickly  as  the 
liquid  is  stronger.  ^Veltmann,  Ann,  Phai^m,  34,  235);  Lepage,  J.  Ohim, 
mdd,  24,  37l!)  —  (According  to  Weber,  it  is  not  altered  by  ammonia 
N,  Br,  Arch,  35,  32.)  —  Its  therapeutic  action  depends  on  its  amount  of 
pmnie  add  as  well  as  of  bitter  almond  oil.    According  to  Dnflos  (jPharw^ 
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Cfentralblatt,  1837,  560),  it  contains  on  the  average  1*2  per  cent,  of  bitter 
almond  oil  containing  prussic  acid  or  0*1 73  p.  o.  of  the  acid.  The  Pmssian 
pharmacopoeia  requires  that  it  shall  contain  0*14  percent,  of  prussic 
acid, 

b.  Laurel  water,  —  2  pts.  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  common  laurel 
(Prunus  laurocerasus  or  Cerasus  laurocerasus)  are  distilled  with  water 
and  3  pts.  of  the  distillate  collected.  TGeigcr.)  —  Exhibits  the  pro* 
parties  of  bitter  almond  water  —  Mixea  with  ammonia,  it  becomes 
turbid  after  some  time  only  and  in  a  less  degree  than  bitter  almond 
"Water.  (Veltmann,  Ann.  Fhatin,  34,  235 ;  Oswald,  N.  Br,  Arch. 
38,  leo.)  Weber  found  exactly  the  contrary.  —  According  to  Lepage, 
laurel-water  behaves  with  ammonia  in  the  same  manner  as  bitter  almond 
Water  (•/".  Chim.  m6d.  24,  365.) —  Leaves  gathered  in  different  years  and 
seasons  yield  various  amounts  of  prussic  acid.  (Bischoff,  Fharm,  OentrcUbl. 
1841,  889.) 

«?.  Cherry-water.  Aqua  cerasorum  niffrorum. -^  20  lbs.  of  wild 
cherries  are  bruised,  together  with  their  kernels,  water  poured  upon  the 
mass,  and  20  or  30  lbs.  of  the  liquid  distilled  off  after  24  hours.  —  The 
distillate  exhibits  the  properties  of  very  weak  bitter  almond  water. 
Winckler  {Bepejt,  65,  19)  distilled  45  lbs.  of  ripe  black  wild  cherries, 
containing  about  1*2  lb.  of  kernels  with  80  lbs.  of  water,  till  30  lbs.  of 
liquid  had  passed  over,  and  the  last  portions  of  the  distillate  were  nearly 
inodorous;  the  distillate  gave  30  grains  of  bitter  almond  oil  containing 
prussic  acid  equivalent  to  6*1  p.  c.  cyanogen. 

Valuation  of  Bitter  almond  water,  Laurel  water^  cj'cj.  —  Since  it  is 
assumed  that  the  efficacy  of  bitter  almond  water  is  proportional  to  its 
amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  valuation  is  limited  to  the  estimation  of 
the  latter.  This  is  best  effected  by  Liebig's  method.  {Ann,  Pharm,  77, 
102.)  The  water  to  be  estimated  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  caustic 
t)otash  sufficient  to  produce  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  then  diluted  with 
pure  water  till  the  turbidity  arising  from  suspended  oil-drops  dissappears, 
and  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (containinff  -1  grm.  of  silver  in 
100  cub.  cent,  of  the  liquid)  added  from  a  burette  till  a  permanent  preci- 
pitate of  cyanide  of  silver  is  produced.  1  At.  silver  thus  precipitated 
is  equivalent  to  2  At.  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  liquid.  Or  62  grains  of 
fused  nitrate  of  silver  are  dissolved  in  5937  grains  of  water;  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  solution  —  300  grains  of  which  contain  1  grain  of 
anhydrous  prussic  acid  —  counterpoised  in  a  balance;  and  this  solution 
added  by  drops  to  the  liquid  under  examination,  previously  mixed  with 
caustic  potash  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  common  salt,  till  a  turbidity 
is  produced  which  does  not  disappear  on  stirring.  The  amount  of  prusdc 
acid  is  then  calculated  from  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  silver-solntioii. 
(Compare  vii,  397.) 

Decompositions,  In  well  closed  bottles  completely  filled,  bitter 
almond  and  laurel  water  remain  unaltered,  exhibiting,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  year,  the  same  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  as  at  first,  and  having 
deposited  only  a  slight  yellowish  sediment.  (Paton,  J!  Chim,  mM, 
16,  203;  Lepage,  J,  Chim,  med.  24,  377.)  In  well  closed  bottles  contain- 
ing air,  and  more  quickly  (in  four  weeks)  in  bottles  covered  only  with 
bibulous  paper,  bitter  almond  water  loses  the  whole  of  its  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  bitter  almond  oil.  The  water  then  contains  ammoniacai  salts, 
p«^bab]y  benzoflile  and  formiate  of   ammonia.      Laurel  water   keeps 
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longer.  (Lepage.)  In  the  yellowish  sediment  of  concentrated  bitter 
almond  water^  Yeling  (iV.  Br.  Arch,  43,  297)  found  benzoate  of  ammonia. 
According  to  Winckler)  ether  extracte  from  this  sediment  a  substance 
smelling  strongly  of  bitter  almonds,  and  leaves  another  body  which 
agrees  in  composition  with  the  compound  C^H^'Cy*0*,  obtained  by  Zinin 
from  bitter  almond  oil  and  potash.    (Sepert,  92,  828.) 

1 .  Tincture  of  iodine  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bitter  almond 
water  or  laurel  water  (15 — 20  drops  to  30  grammes  of  water)  forms  a 
limpid  mixture  which  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  does  not  produce  a 
blue  colour  with  starch.  When  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  one-fourth, 
oily  drops  separate,  which,  if  the  iodine  is  not  in  excess,  are  colour- 
less, pungent,  taste  and  smell  like  bitter  [almond  oil,  dissolve  in 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  yield  iodine  when  treated  with  nitric  acid 
(they  are  probably  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  cyanide  of  bensoyl;  th(d 
liquid  contains  hydriodic  acid.)  (Lepage.)  —  2.  Two  or  three  drops  of 
hfimine  impart  to  bitter  almond  or  laurel- water  a  slight  colour  and 
smell;  the  mixture  exhibits  reactions  similar  to  that  which  is  formed  with 
iodine.  (Lepage.)  —  3.  A  solution  of  tulphate  of  copper  strongly  supers 
saturated  with  ammonia  and  added  by  drops  to  ihe  water,  immediately 
produces  a  milky  turbidity,  which  in  an  hour  or  two,  changes  to  a 
copious  flooculent  precipitate :  after  the  liquid  has  been  shaken,  a  yellowish 
resinous  matter  collects  on  the  surface  and  in .  the  course  of  24  or 
48  hours  settles  to  the  bottom  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration ;  it  is 
easily  fiisible,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  does  not  contain  copper 
(probably  a  mixture  of  hydrobenzamide,  benzhydramide,  azobenzoilide, 
&c.). —  The  filtrate  is  colourless,  and,  if  the  copper  has  not  been  added  in 
excess,  does  not  coat  iron  with  copper  even  after  the  ammonia  has  been 
expelled  by  boiling,  although  it  contains  the  whole  of  the  copper  that  has 
been  added.  (Lepage.)  —  5.  When  1  pt.  of  iodide  of  potasdum  is  dis- 
solved in  at  least  600  pts.  of  bitter  almond  or  laurel-water  and  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  added  by  drops,  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  iodide 
of  potassium  is  immediately  produced;  with  a  larger  quantity  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  the  precipitate  is  scarlet.  (Lepage.) — 6.  Calomel  is 
blackened  by  the  water,  especially  if  warm,  and  yields  metallic  mercury, 
oorrosive  sublimate,  cyanide  of  mercury,  sal-ammoniac;  and  on  evapora- 
tion, mandelic  acid.  (Winckler,  Bepert,  37,  888;  Prend  le  Loup,  A.  J. 
Pharm,  6,  47.)  According  to  Prend  le  Loup,  an  oily  compound  of  bitter 
almond  oil  and  sal-ammoniac  is  formed  at  the  same  time. — 7.  A  solution 
of  terckhride  of  gold  is  not  reduced  by  bitter  almond  water  or  laurel 
water,  as  by  other  distilled  waters.  If  the  mixture  be  immediately 
boiled  down  to  -I*,  it  becomes  decolorised  and  yields  a  slight  yellow  deposit. 
The  strongly  acid  liquid  is  not  altered  by  protochloride  of  till  (cyanide  of 
^dd  and  hydrochloric  acid  appear  to  have  been  formed.)    (Lepage.) 

DiOmction  between  Bitter  almond  water  and  Laurel  water.  —  30  drops 
of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  in  100  pts.  of  water  do  not  exhibit 
any  immediate  reaction  with  either  of  these  waters;  but  after  eight  hours 
the  bitter  ahnond  water  no  longer  exhibits  any  yellowish  colour,  whil6 
tke  laurel  water  retains  its  colour  for  24  hours.  (Lepage.)  —  The  state- 
ment of  Asehoff,  that  0*05  grm.  sulphate  of  quinine  mixed  with  10  drops 
of  laurel  water  quickly  forms  a  solid  mass,  whereas  bitter  almond  water 
does  not  exhibit  such  a  reaction,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Lepage;  neither  is  Riglini's  statement  confirmed,  to  the  effect  that  a 
solntion  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  tartaric  acid  immediately  produces  a 
turbidity  with  laurel  water,  but  not  with  bitter  almond  water. 
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Lbganu  &  Serrat.     •/'.  Fharm.  9,  89;  also  i\r.  Tr.  7,  2,  98. 
Stoltze.     BerL  Jahrb.  25,  1,  75. 
Stanoe.     Hepert  14,  329. 

WoHLBR  Se  LiBBia.    ^7171.  Fharm.  3,  249;  also  Fogg.  26,  328. 
VoGET.     N.  Br.  Arch.  3,  291. 
Erdmann  &  Marghand.     c/".  pr.  Chem.  13,  422. 
F.  d'Aroet.    Ann.  Chim.  Fhyi.  66,  99;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  13,  477. 
MoHR.     Ann.  Fharm,  29,  177. 
Plantamovr.    Ann.  Fharm.  30,  349. 
EuLER  &  Herbergbr.     Johrb.  pr.  Fharm,  2,  308. 
WoHLER.     Ann.  Fharm,  49,  245. 
Barrbswil  k  BovDAVLT.     iV.  J.  Fharm,  5,  265. 
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Ploweri  of  benzoinf  Beniothlument  Bemoesah,  Benzoesduri,  Floret  Benxoif, 
Aeide  benzoique. 

Flowers  of  benzoin  were  noticed  as  early  as  1668  by  Blaise  de 
Vigendre;  ScLeele  and  others  pointed  out  more  advantageous  modes  of 
preparing  them;  Wohler  and  Liebig  determined  their  true  composition. 

Sources,  In  fum  benzoin,  dragon  s  blood,  storax,  Pern  balsam  (CrelL 
Chem.  J,  1,  58;  Herberger,  Repert.  65,  219);  in  Tolu  balsam  (E.  Kopp. 
Compt.  rend.  24,  714);  and  Opobalsamum  iiccum,  in  resin  of  Botany  Bay 
(Langier,  Bollaert);  in  oil  of  marjoram  (Gottling,  Tasc1i,enb,  1800,  59); 
in  oil  of  bergamot  (C.  J.  Fischer,  Br.  Arch,  14,  175);  in  cinnamon-cassia 
and  oil  of  cinnamon  (Dumenil,  Schw.  21,  224;  Henkel,  Eepert,  4,  383; 
Buchner,  EepeH.  6,  1;  8,  184;  Bollaert,  QuaH.  J.  of  8c.  18,  849; 
Schweinsberg,  Jfag,  Fharm,  26,  386);  in  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  clove-tree 
(Bollaert,  Quart,  J,  of  Sc.  16,  378;  also  Schw.  42,  122);  in  the  seed  of 
EwmymuB  Europcnu  (Schweizer,  J,  pr.  Chem.  53,  437);  in  vanille  and 
calmus  root,  in  the  root  of  Fimpindla  saxifraga  (Bley),  and  of  Inula 
hdenium  (B^tscher,  ^rc^.  30,  169);  in  trefoil,  JIolcus  adoratus,  Anthox" 
anthum  odoratum  (Voge\,GUb.  64,  161;  Kastn,  Arch.  5,  413),  Asperula 
,  odorata  (Voget,  Rqiert,  66,  248);  in  stemanis,  in  myrrh  (Brandes),  and 
apparently,  according  to  Braconnot,  in  Salvia  sdai^ea,  —  In  CaOoreum 
mo^oovUicum  (Laugier,  Batka,  Brandes  (iT.   Br,  Arch.   1,   197)  and 
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Cadoreum  canaderue.   (Riegel^  Jahrh.  pr,  Pharm.  6,  34;  Wohler,  Ann, 
FAarm.  67,  360).  —  In  the  urine  (vld.  Hippuric  acid.) 

Oocnrs  as  a  copnia  in  hippuric  acid  (Deesaignes),  and  in  populin. 
(Piria.) 

Formatiorr,  1.  From  benzylic  alcohol  when  heated  with  aqueoua 
chromic  acid.  (Cannizzaro.)  —  2.  From  bitter  almond  oil  heatea  with 
solid  hydrate  of  potash  or  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  (Liebig  & 
Wohler);  by  absorption  of  oxygen^  or  by  oxidation  with  nitric,  iodic,  or 
chromic  acid;  hence  also  in  the  oxidation  of  cinnamic  acid  (Dumas, 
Peligot,  Siraon),  and  of  protein-compounds.  (Proust,  N.  Gehl,  2,  241; 
Gnckelberger,  Ann.  Pharm,  64,  39.)  —  3.  In  the  decomposition  of 
bromide  or  chloride  of  benzoyl  by  water.  (Wbhler  &  Liebig.)  —  4.  By  the 
continued  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  cumol .  (Abel,  PhU.  Mag,  J' 
32,  "15.)  —  5.  By  heating  cinnamic  acid  with  hydrate  of  potash.  (Ghiozza, 
Oompt,  rend.  36,  701.)  —  6.  By  the  dry  distillation^  of  kinic  acid. 
(Wohler,  Ann.  Pharm,  51,  145.) 

Preparation.  1.  From  Gum  benzoin.  ^^  a.  By  sublimation.  —  The 
best  mode  of  conducting  the  process  is  to  lay  the  coarsely  pounded  resin 
on  the  bottom  of  a  round  shallow  iron  pot,  8  inches  in  diameter,  2  inches 
high  in  the  side,  and  having  a  piece  of  coarse  bibulous  paper  stretched 
over  its  mouth,  and  closelv  cemented  at  the  sides;  a  cone  of  thick  paper 
is  then  tied  over  it  and  the  vessel  gently  heated  on  a  sand-bath.  —  The 
vapours  are  purified  in  passing  through  the  bibulous  paper  and  condense 
on  the  inner  surf&ce  of  the  cone  in  beautiful  crystals  having  a  faint  odour 
of  benzoin.  —  Or  the  iron  vessel  is  surmounted  with  an  exactly  fitting 
shallow  funnel  of  tin  plate,  and  on  its  neck,  which  is  tolerably  wide  and 
only  an  inch  high,  is  placed  a  capacious  box  of  wood  or  pasteboard.  The 
more  slowly  the  sublimation  takes  place,  the  more  abundant  is  the 
product;  the  treatment  of  1  pound  of  gum  benzoin  takes  three  or  four 
pours.  The  quantity  of  acid  obtained  amounts  to  4  per  cent.  If  the  fused 
resin,  after  being  heated,  be  broken  up  and  a^in  sublimed,  a  total  product 
is  obtained  amounting  to  12^  per  cent.  (Mohr.)  —  Euler  &  Herberger 
{Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  2,  305)  heated  gum  benzoin  in  a  retort  with  a 
receiver  till  no  more  vapours  were  evolved,  dissolved  the  contents  of 
the  receiver  in  hot  water  and  obtained  in  this  manner  13  or  14  per  cent. 
of  tolerably  pure  benzoic  acid .—- According  to  Hatchet,  benzoic  acid  is 
obtained  in  beautiful  crystals  by  heating  the  resin  with  oil  of  vitriol 
Veltmann  (^7*.  Arch,  7,  190)  obtained  oy  sublimation  from  the  resin, 
14*4  per  cent,  of  acid,  and  by  the  use  of  oil  of  vitriol,  16  per  cent.— 
(.  When  1  pt.  of  finely  powdered  gom  benzoin  is  boiled  for  two  hours 
with  16  pts.  of  water,  the  coagulated  resin  pulverised  and  again  boiled 
with  8  pts.  of  water,  and  this  treatment  twice  more  repeated,  the  quantity 
of  pure  acid  obtained  from  the  aqueous  solution  amounts  to  6  per  cent. 
(Euler  &>  Herberger.)  —  c.  \  pt.  of  gum  benzoin  is  dissolved  in  4  pts.  of 
alcohol;  the  filtered  solution  mixed  with  12  pts.  of  water;  the  alcohol 
distilled  ofi^;  and  the  remaining  liquid,  after  separation  from  the  resin, 
evaporated;  the  benzoic  acid  then  crystallises  out.  (Bncholz,  N.  Gehl. 
9f  340.)  The  product  thus  obtained  amounts  to  13*8  per  cent.  (Stolze.) 
—  1  pt.  of  gum  benzoin  is  dissolved  in  3  pts.  of  alcohol  of  75  per  cent; 
the  liquid  exactly  neutralized  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a 
treble  quantity  of  alcohol  and  an  eight-fold  quantity  of  water;  2  pts. 
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more  of  water  then  added;  the  alcohol  distilled  off)  the  watery  liquid 
decanted  from  the  resin;  the  resin  washed;  and  the  benzoic  acid  precipi- 
tated from  the  aqneous  delation  by  sulphuric  acid.     The  product  is  1 8  per 
cent,  of  benzoic  acid.  (Stolzo.) — d.  Pulverised  gum  benzoin  is  dissolved^ 
with  the  aid  of  heat^  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  of  90  or  95  per  cent., 
the  liquid  while  still  hot  gradually  mixed  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
till  the  resin  begins  to  be  precipitated,  and  the  mixture  distilled  as  long 
as  the  consistence  of  the  residue  permits.     The  cooled  residue  is  again 
distilled  with  water  as  long  as  drops  of  benzoic  ether  pass,  over;  the 
distillate  containiug  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  and  benzoic  ether  digested 
with  potash-ley,  till  the  whole  of  the  benzoic  ether  is  decomposed;  and 
the  benzoic  acid  precipitated  from  the  liquid  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Wohler.)  —  e,  A  mixture  of  4  pts.  pulverised  gum  oenzoin  and  1  pU 
crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  is  stirred  up  with  water  to  a  thin  paste, 
and  heated  for  three  hours  with  constant  stirring,  and  so  gently  that  the 
resin  does  not  cuke  together  (to  between  40^  and  60®);  the  mass  is  then 
boiled  up  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water;  the  liquid  decanted;  and  the 
coagulated  mass  of  resin  washed  with  water.     The   liquid  containing 
carbonate  of  soda,  benzoate  of  soda  and  the  compound  of  the  resin  with 
soda  is  neutralized  at  the  boiling  heat  with   sulphuric  acid;  the  resin 
precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  that  acid;  the  liquid  filtered;  and  the 
filtrate  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  separate  the  benzoic  acid,  which 
then  crystallises  on  cooling.     (Bucholz.) — /.    Four  pts.   of  ])ul?erised 
gum   benzoin  are  mixed  with  2  pts.  of  hydrate  of  lime;  the  mixture 
digested   for    some    hours  with  40  pts.   of  water;    the  liquid    finally 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  solution  containing  the  benzoate  of  lime 
filtered  from  the  insoluble  compound  of  Ume  and  resin.     The  filtrate 
together  with   the  wash-water,   is   strongly  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, decomposed  by  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  benzoic  acid 
which  crystallises  out  on  cooling  is  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold 
water  and  recrystallised  from  boilins:  water.     (Scheele.)     Equal  parts  of 
finely  pounded  gum  benzoin  and  hydrate  of  lime  are  mixed  as  intimately 
as  possible  in  a  mortar;  the  mixture  boiled  for  some  hours  with  40  pts.  of 
water,  and  filtered;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  one-third  and  mixed 
with   hydrochloric   acid.     If  a  smaller   quantity  of  lime  is   used,   the 
mixture  cakes  together,  and  the  extraction  of  the  benzoic  acid  is  imper- 
fect. (Geiger,  Handh.  d.  Ph,  5  Aufl.  668.)  Lg.  —  8  pts.  of  pulverised 
gum  benzoin  and  2  pts.   of  hydrate  of  lime,  stirred  up  to  a  thin  paste 
with  16  parts  of  water,  are  digested  for  24  hours,  with  frequent  agitation 
and  renewal  of  the  evaporated  water,  then  mixed  with  100  pts.  more  of 
water;  the  liquid  boiled,  with  constant  stirring  till  abont  30  pts.  of  water 
are  evaporated,  and  filtered  hot;  the  residue  boiled  with  50  pts.  of  water, 
and  the  liquid  filtered  and  evaporated,  together  with  the  first  filtrate,  till 
only  32  pts.  of  liquid  remain.     To  this  residual  liquid  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added,  with  constant  stirring,  as  long  as  any  white  turbidity  is  thereby 
produced.     The  benzoic  acid  which  separates  on  cooling  is  recrystallised 
from  20  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water.     The  resin  thus  treated  yields 
from  12*5  to  18' 5  per  cent,  of  acid.     (Wittstoin.)     This  method  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  process  e,  inasmuch  as  it  yields  a  purer  and  more  abundant 
product.     (Berzelius,  Euler  &  Herberger,  Frickhinger,  Wittstein,  Rep&rt. 
57f   399;  Bley   &   Diesel,    N.  Arch.  43,   17)     Benzoic  acid   is  easily 
extracted  from  gum  benzoin  by  means  of  benzol.     (De  la  Rue  &  Miiller^ 
Chm,  Soc.  Q.  J.  10,  31.) 
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3.  From  ike  htnUm  of  Atpenda  odarata,  —  The  powder  of  the  dried 
haulm  gathered  in  the  flowering  season,  is  maoerated  with  4  pts.  of  cold 
alcohol  of  85^  Tralles,  and  completely  exhausted  by  pressure  and  repeated 
drenching.  The  lianid,  which  has  a  dark  green  coloar^  with  red-brown 
iridetoeno^  is  distilled  to  i;  and  the  residue,  which  has  an  acid  reaction^ 
and  an  agreeable  odour  of  melilot,  is  boiled  with  water,  to  separate 
volatile  oil  and  soft  resin,  and  filtered  while  hot.  The  filtrate  yields  by 
evaporation,  crystallised  benzoic  acid  (from  12  to  15  gr.  from  16  ounces 
of  the  haulm.)     (Voget,  iV'.  £r.  Arch,  3,  291.) 

d.  From  Uippurie  acid.  —  This  acid  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  benzoic  acid  thereby  separated  is  washed 
with  cold  water.    (Dessaignes.) 

The  acid  prepared  by  sublimation,  according  to  Mohr's  directions,  and 
that  which  is  obtained  by  the  process  1,  {^,  is  pure,  with  the  exception  of 
traces  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  imparts  to  it  an  odour  like  that  of  vanille, 
and  is  considered  of  importance  in  its  pharmaceutical  applications.  The 
aoid  obtained  by  the  other  methods  is  sometimes  coloured.  It  may  be 
purified  from  odorous  or  colouring  matters  by  the  following  processes: 
a.  By  sublimation.  This  process  however  does  not  quite  remove  the 
odour.  —  b.  By  digesting  its  solution  in  water  (or  in  alcohol  according  to 
D<>rfurt^  with  oharcoal.  (Stolze,  Lowitz.^  —  c.  By  recrystallisation 
from  dilute  snlphnrio  aoid,  which  retains  tne  oil.  (Righini,  Winckler, 
Euler  &  Herberger.) — d.  By  solution  m  alcohol  and  precipitation  with 
water.  (Giese.)  —  e.  1  pt.  of  the  crude  acid  is  suspended  in  8  pts.  of 
water^  and  ammonia  added  till  it  dissolves;  the  solution  digested  with 
aaimal  charcoal  which  has  been  purified  by  hydrochloric  aeid;  the 
solution  filtered  and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  aoid;  and  the  acid 
tiiefeby  separated,  after  being  washed  with  cold  water  and  pressed, 
id  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  (Jans- 
sens,  «/.  CAm.  med,  18,  263.)  — /.  When  the  crude  acid  is  combined 
with  lime,  and  carbonic  aeid  gas  passed  through  the  solution,  carbonate 
of  lime  is  precipitated  together  with  resin;  and  on  evaporating  the  filtrate 
to  dryness,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  and  decomposing  the  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  pure  benzoic  acid  is  obtained.  (Bouillon 
Lagrange>  J,  Pharm,  7,  204.) 

Properties,  1.  From  a  solution  of  neutral  benzoate  of  ammonia, 
benzoic  acid  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ammonia,  in 
beautiful  right  rhombic  prisms.  (Wackenroder,  J,  pr,  Chem.  23,  204.) 
[Was  not  this  the  acid  salt?  L.]  Sublimed  benzoic  add  forms  white  opaque 
needles  and  laminss,  having  a  pearly  lustre;  according  to  Laurent,  six- 
sided  prisms,  derived  from  rhombs  of  40^  and  140°.  (Rev.  sderU,  9,  38.) 
From  solation  in  oil  of  ciunamon,  the  acid  crystallises  in  transparent  six-sided  prisms 
hSTtnff  two  of  their  lateral  faces  broader  than  the  rest.  (Buchner.)  When  the  acid 
eryst^fises  by  cooling  f!rom  a  hot  aqueous  solation,  it  forms  needles,  bat  by  spontaneous 
evapontion,  it  separates  in  laminae.  Bersellus,  Lehrbuch,  4,  312.)  —  Yapour-deDsity 

4'27.  (Mitscherlich.)  —  Melts  at  120*5^  like  fat,  and  crystallises  in 
radiated  masses  on  cooling;  at  154^  it  begins  to  evaporate  quickly,  and 
at  28.4'''  it  boils.  —Melts  at  121 '4'';  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  acid  10838  at 
121*4*'  compared  with  that  oi  water  at  0"  as  unity.  Boiling  point  249*2^ 
at  740  mm.  (H.  Kopp.  Ann.  Pharm.  94,  802.).  —  The  vapours  excite 
tears  and  coughing.  The  acid  reddens  litmus,  but  not  violet  juice.  In  the 
pnre  state  it  is  inodorous.  Its  taste  is  faint^  but  persistently  sour  and 
warm. 

i»9 
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BcrzeUus.      ^^     &Mttchan<L    &Sta».    ^^"'^ 

14  C  ........    84  ....     68-85  6885  ....     6902  ....     6883  ....     68a6  ....     69"0 

6  H  6  ....      4-92  4-99  ....       5-03  ....       4*97  ....       4-95  ....       54 

4  O  32  ....  26-23  26*16  ....  25-95  ....  26*20  ....  26*09  ....  256 

C"HW ....  122  ....  10000  10000  ....  10000  ....  100*00  ....  100*00  ....  1000 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vapoar 14     5*8240 

H-gas    6    0-.3658 

O-gas    2     2-2186 

Benzoic  acid  vapour....      2 8*4084 

1     4*2042 

Erdmann  &  Marcband  analysed  tbe  add  from  liorse-urine ;  DeTlUe,  that  from 
Tola-balsam. 

The  radical  theory  aasames  a  hypothetical  anhydrous  benzoic  add  «•  C^^H'O'bBs. 
•—According  to  Mitscherlicb,  benzoic  acid  is  a  conjugated  compound  of  benzol  and 
carbonic  add  :  C^^U>0<  »  C^^H^  +  2CO^.— Considered  as  a  derivation  of  the  water. 

type  WO^,  benzoic  add  is  a  hydrate  of  benzoyl  »        u       >-  O^. 

Deeompontions,  When  benzoic  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  coarselj 
pounded  pumice-stone,  and  the  vapours  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone,  it  is  completely  resolved  by  slow 
decomposition,  into  carbonic  acid  ^ras  and  benzol.  If  too  stron^r  a  heat 
is  applied,  there  are  likewise  formed  empyreumatic  products,  naphthalin, 
carbonic  oxide  ffas  and  charcoal.  (Barreswil  &  Bonds  ult,  N,  •/.  FAarm» 
5,  265.)  — Bouillon  Lagrange  (J.  Pharm.  7,  200;  N.  Tr.  6,  2,  343) 
heated  benzoic  acid  in  a  retort  with  ignited  alumina ;  at  first  needles 
sublimed;  then  yellow  granules,  with  evolution  of  carbu retted  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  an  odour  of  prussic  acid.  In  one  distillation,  an 
oil  passed  over  having  the  odour  of  bitter  almond  oil  [benzol  ?].  —  When 
benzoic  acid  vapours  are  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  iron,  a 
yellow  empyreumatic  oil  is  produced,  which  smells  of  almonds,  and  when 
distilled  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  yields  a  residue  of  tar  and  a 
distillate  of  benzol.  At  a  gentle  heat,  carbonic  acid  is  also  produced; 
at  a  stronger  heat,  carbonic  oxide.  (F.  d'Arcet^  Ann.  Chim.  JPhys^ 
66,97.) 

2.  Denzoio  acid  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  burns  away 
without  residue,  and  with  a  bright  fuliginous  fiame.  —  With  a  spiral  of 
platinum  wire,  vapour  of  benzoic  acid  exhibits  slow  combustion. 
(H.  Miller,  Ann,  Pharm,  12,  21.) 

8.  Dry  chlorine  gas  acts  but  very  slowly  upon  dry  benzoic  acid  in 
the  shade;  but  in  sunshine  there  is  gradually  formed  a  moist,  tough, 
ffiimmy,  reddish  mass,  from  which  carbonate  of  potash  extracts  chloro^ 
benzoic  acid,  leaving  a  brown  red  substance,  which  becomes  resinous  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  has  a  peculiar  odour  distantly  resembling  that  of 
benzoin,  and  contains  chlorine.  (Herzog,  N.  Br.  Arch.  2*2,  15.)  —  In 
presence  of  water,  benzoic  acid  is  not  perceptibly  decomposed  by  chlorine. 
(Liebig.)  —  When  chlorine  ^as  is  passed  into  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of 
benzoic  acid,  various  acids  are  produced,  in  which  1,  2  or  3  At  hydro* 
ttexx  are  replaced  by  chlorine.  (Steuliouse,  .inn.  Pharm  55,  10.)  — 
When  a  solution  of  benzoic  acid  in  excess  of  potash  is  saturate4  with 
chlorine  gas,  chloroniceic  acid  C^H31H*0^  (xi,  176)  is  produced.    (St 
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Evre,  iV.  Ann.  Chim.  FhyB,  25,  486.)  -—  4.  Liquid  bromine  plaoed  togo 
ther  with  benzoic  acid  in  a  closed  vessel  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays, 
acts  more  quickly  than  chlorine  gas,  producing  a  friable  yellow  mass, 
from  which  carbonate  of  potash  extracts  hromobentoic  acid,  and  separates 
a  greenish  oil  containing  bromine,  which  becomes  solid  and  resinous  on 
exposure  to  the  air.     (Herzog.) 

5.  Benzoic  acid  shaken  np  with  cold  strong  niirte  acid  dissolves 
bat  sparingly;  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  does  not  form 
any  deposit  (of  nitrobenzoic  acid).  (E.  Kopp,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
1849,  149.)  —  When  benzoic  acid  is  heated  with  nitric  acid,  nitrchentoic 
acid  and  water  are  formed: 

CMH«0<  +  NO*  =  C"(NO*)H»0*  +  HO. 

(Mulder,  J,  pr.  Ohem.  19,  362.)  The  action  takes  place  immediately:  if 
nitrons  vapours  are  at  the  same  time  given  off,  they  arise  from  the  action 
of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  nitrobenzoic  acid.  (Mitscherlich,  J.  pr.  Chem* 
22,  196.)  —  When  benzoic  acid  is  distilled  with  nitric  aci<l,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  nitrons  gas  is  ^iven  off  before  the  liquid  begins  to  boil;  but  this 
evolution  of  gas  soon  ceases,  and  the  benzoic  acid  dissolves  with  yellow 
colour;  towards  the  end  of  the  action,  nitrous  gas  is  again  given  off  in 
large  quantity.  The  distillate  consists  for  the  most  part  of  nitric  acid 
having  an  odour  of  prussic  acid,  which  however  cannot  be  detected  in  it 
by  reagents;  the  residue  contains  benzoic  acid  [nitrobenzoic  acid;  L.] 
and  traces  of  oxalic  acid.     (Bouillon  Lagrange, «/.  Pharm.  7,  200.) 

6.  Benzoic  acid  boiled  with  aqueons  chloride  of  liine  yields  three  A\U 
ferent  acids  in  which  1,  2  or  3  At.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  chlorine; 
C**C1H*0*,  C"CPH*0*  and  C'*CI»H»0*.  The  same  reaction  is  produced 
when  benzoic  acid  is  boiled  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Stenhouse,  Anji.  Pharm.  55,  10.)  —  Field  {Ann.  Pharm.  Q5,  55)  by 
boiling  benzoic  acid  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
obtained  chlorobenzoic  acid,  C'^C1H^0\ 

7.  Pentaehloi  ide  of  phosphorus  does  not  act  upon  benzoic  acid  in  the 
cold,  but  violently  at  a  gentle  heat;  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  and  a 
mixture  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  and  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  pro- 
duced (Cahours)  : 

Pa»  +  C"H«0*  -  PC1«0«  +  C"H»C10«. 

8»  With  anhydrous  sulphuric  add,  benzoic  acid  forms  snlphobenzoic 
acid.     In  oil  of  vitriol  it  dissolves  without  decomposition. 

Aqneous  chromic  acid  is  not  reduced  by  benzoic  arid. 

9.  Potassium  and  sodium  decompose  benzoic  acid  at  temperatures 
considerably  below  their  melting  points,  charcoal  being  separated  and  the 
metals  oxidised:  the  action  is  not  attended  with  emission  of  light. 

10.  In  the  animal  organism,  benzoic  acid  is  converted  into  hippnrio 
acid.     (WohlcFj  Ure,  Keller,  Qarrod,  Schwarz,  Marchand.) 

Combinations.  Benzoic  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  (in 
200  pts ,  according  to  Bucholz;  in  480  pts.,  according  to  Lichtenstein; 
in  500  pts.,  according  to  Bergmann);  it  dissolves  in  24  pts.  of  boiling 
water.  (Bergmann,  Lichtenstein,  Dirfurt);  in  J  24*5  pts.  (Bucholz);  in 
30  pts.  (Trommsdorff.)  It  dissolvt-s  readily  in  water  to  which  1^  pts. 
phosphate  or  4  pts.  sulphate  of  soda  have  been  added.     (Ure,  Bepert.  75, 
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64.)  Bensoio  acid  disaolTM  readily  in  oil  of  Titriol,  and  ia  preoipitated 
unchanged  from  the  coloorleai  aolation  bj  water. 

Benwoatn* — Benioic  acid  decomposes  carbonates.  From  an  alcoholic 
eolation  of  bencoate  of  potash,  however,  carbonic  aoid  gas  throws  down 
carbonate  of  potash.  (Limpricht  &  List.)  •—  Most  acids  separate  benioic 
acids  from  its  salts.  —  Most  of  the  benzoates  are  crystallisable.  They 
contain  I  At.  base  to  either  1  or  2  At.  acid.  Most  of  the  normu 
(monobasic)  bensoates  yield  by  dry  distillation,  benzol,  bensophenine, 
nAphthalin  (or  compounds  polymeric  with  it),  nndecomposed  beniote 
acid,  and  a  metallic  carbonate.  —  When  they  are  heated  with  phosphoric 
acid,  benzoic  acid  sublimes  uudecomposed.  ^-  Nearly  ail  benzoates  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them  dissolve  readily.  Many  are  likewise 
soluble  in  alcohol.  As  the  benzoates  are  for  the  most  part  more  soluble 
in  water  than  the  free  aoid,  the  acid  is  separated  from  their  solutions  on 
the  addition  of  strong  acids,  a  milky  turbidity  being  first  produced,  and 
the  benzoic  acid  afterwards  crystallising  out. — The  more  sparingly  soluble 
benzoates  dissolve  readily,  according  to  Lecanu  &  Serbat  («/.  Pharm. 
9,  89)  in  aqueous  acetate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  in  nitrate  of  soda,  but 
not  in  nitrate  of  potash,  or  in  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  soda. 

Benzoate  of  Ammonia.  —  a.  N'ormal.  —  Benzoic  acid  is  dissolyed 
nearly  to  saturation,  in  warm  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia,  and  the 
solution  left  to  cool, — or  a  more  dilate  solution  of  benzoic  acid  in  ammonia 
is  left  to  evaporate  and  ammonia  added  to  it  from  time  to  time.  The 
salt  crystallises  with  ditiiculty  in  thread-like  crystals;  it  has  a  sharp 
taste.  According  to  Trommsdorff,  it  may  be  sublimed;  but  according  to 
Berzelius,  it  is  converted  into  the  acid  salt,  even  during  the  evaporation 
of  its  solution.  When  heated  in  a  retort,  it  is  converted  into  benzoni- 
trile  and  water: 

C"(NH<)H»0*  =  C"H8N  +  4H0. 

When  heated,  it  melts,  gives  off  vapours  of  benzoic  acid,  and  does  not 
leave  any  residue.  (Ure,  Repert,  75,  64.)  —  When  passed  over  baryta 
at  a  dull  red  heat,  it  yields  benzonitrile  and  a  crystalline  body.  (Laurent 
&  Chancel;  Compt,  chim,  1849,  117.)  —  It  deliquesces  in  the  air  (Lich- 
tenstein),  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol  (Trommsdorff),  but  less 
readily  in  alcohol  than  the  potash-salts.     (Berzelius.) 

6.  Add, —  Produced  during  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution 
of  the  normal  salt;  it  then  separates  in  large  irreguuiir  crystals,  a  portion 
however  efflorescing  on  the  edges.  When  the  solation  of  a  is  boiled, 
ammonia  escapes,  and  the  acid  salt  separates  in  needles  united  in  feathery 
tufts  or  in  granules,  accordingly  as  the  solution  is  more  or  less  onickly 
cooled.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water  and  is  less  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  than  the  normal  salt.     (Berzelius.) 

BemoeUe  of  PotaA.  —  a.  Normal.  —  Crystallises  from  a  hot-saturated 
alcoholic  solution,  in  needles  united  in  tufts;  or,  if  it  separates  from  the 
solution  while  still  hot,  it  forms  lamine  having  a  pearly  lustre.  From 
the  aqueous  solution,  it  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  needles  united  in 
feathery  tufts.     The  solutions  effloresce  when  abandoned  to  spontaneous 
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evsporation.  —  Potwb  exactly  saturated  with  benzoic  acid  yields  a  salt 
which  separates  in  delicate  pointed  crystals,  and  deliquesces  in  moist  air 
[becaose  it  contains  free  potash:  L.j;  if  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of 
acid  be  added,  the  same  crystals  are  obtained,  bat  they  remain  dry  when 
exposed  to  the  aid.  (Trommsdorff,  A.  Tr,  1,  162.)  —  Benzoate  of  potash 
18  difScuIt  to  crystallise  from  watei,  bat  crystallises  from  absolute  alcohol 
in  unctuous  masses.  (Lichtenstein,  Berzelius,  N,  Gehl.  2, 277.)  —  The  salt 
lias  a  sharp,  somewhat  burning  taste.  (Berzelius.)  —  At  the  heat  of  the 
water-bath,  it  gives  off  1  At,  water.     (Berzelius.)  —  Dissolves  very  easily 

in  water.  — -  Distilled  with  araenioas  acid,  it  yields  benzol.     (P.  d'Arcet.) 

b.  Acid.  —  Produced  in  presence  of  excess  of  acid.  (Berzelius.)  It 
is  contained  in  the  residue  of  the  preparation  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid 
from  chloride  of  benzoyl  and  acetate  of  potash,  and  after  washing  with 
water,  crystallises  from  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  in  beautiful  laminn 
having  a  pearly  lustre.  (Gregory.)  —  Contains  13*4  p.  c.  potassium,  the 
formula  requiring  13*8  p.  c.  (Gregory.)  —  Leaves  the  normal  salt  when 
heated.  (Berzelius.) — Dissolves  in  10  pts.  of  water  (Berzelius),  and  in 
a  large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohoL     (Gregory.) 

Benzoate  of  Soda,  —  Somewhat  efflorescent  pointed  crystals,  soluble  in 
water  and  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  (Lichtenstein,  Tromms- 
dorff, Berzelius.) — The  anhydrous  salt  treated  with  protochloride  of 
sulphur  yields  chloride  of  benzoyl,  together  with  chloride  of  sodium, 
sulphate  of  soda^  and  sulphur: 

2C"H«NaO<  +  3SC1  -  2C»H»OaCl  +  NaCl  +  NaO,SO»  +  2S : 

and  the  chloride  of  benzoyl,  if  heated  to  150^  with  excess  of  the  benzoate 
of  soda,  forms  anhydrous  benzoic  acid.     (Ueintz,  Popg.  dS,  458.) 

BemoaU  ofLiihia, — White,  opaque,  amorphous  mass,  which  dissolve* 
readily  in  water  and  does  not  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
(C.  G.  Gmelin.)  —  It  is  easily  soluble  and  dries  up  to  white  saline  mase 
which  becomes  moist  when  exposed  to  the  air.     (Berzelius.) 

BenMOte  q^^aryto.— Slender  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water.  (Trommsdorff.)  —  Large  tables 
whieh  become  opaque  at  100°,  and  contain  47*07  per  cent,  of  baryta. 
(Plantamour.)  —  Gives  off  2  At.  water  at  110°.  (Limprioht,  private 
epmiiiniwition.) 

Limpricht. 

BaO  76-6    ....    36*90    36-60 

C"H«0» 1130     ....     54-43    54-43 

2  HO   18-0     ....       8-67     8-97 

CMBaH*0*  +  2Aq...,  207-6     ....  10000     10000 

Benzoate  of  Stroniia,  —  Resembles  the  baryta-salt.  The  crystals, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  lose  their  lustre  but  do  not  effloresce:  they 
dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water.     (Berzelius.) 

Benzoate  of  Lime.  —  Sometimes  forms  needles  having  a  silky  lustre. 
and  united  in  bundles  or  feathery  tufts,  sometimes  granules.  (Berzelius.) 
Long  thick  needles,  having  a  strong  lustre.     (Plantamour.) 
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CaO 

14  C   ... 

7H  ... 

5  0  ... 


PUmUmov. 

28-1 

....     17*66    . 

17-68 

840 

....     52-80     . 

51-85 

7-0 

....       4-40     . 

405 

40-0 

....     25-14     . 

26-42 

C»*H*CaO<  +  2  Aq  ....  159-1      ...  10000     100*00 

Has  a  sharp  and  sweetish  taste.  Becomes  liquid  when  heated,  and 
yields  by  dry  distillation^  benzol,  benzone  (benzophenone  according  to 
Chancel),  naphthalin,  benzoate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  (Peligot) 
-^Dissolyes  in  29  pts.  of  cold  water.     (Bacholz,  Liohteustein.) 

Benzoate  of  Magnesia.  —  Short  feathery  crystals  having  a  somewhat 
bitter  pungent  taste,  slightly  efflorescent/  easily  soluble  in  water, 
(Lichtenstein,  Trommsdorff.) 

Cef*ous  Benzoate.  -^  Benzoate  of  potash  or  ammonia  added  in  excess  to 
the  solution  of  a  cerous  salt  forms  a  permanent  curdy  precipitate. 
(Berzelius,)  When  hydrated  cerous  oxide  is  boiled  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  impure  benzoic  acid,  a  compound  of  cerous  oxide^  benzoic  acid 
and  resin  remains  undissolved,  and  the  solution  when  evaporated,  first 
yields  crystals  of  benzoic  acid,  and  then  pure  cerous  benzoate  in  white 
crystalline  granules.     (Berzelius  &  Hisinger.) 

Benzoate  of  Ttiria,  —  Benzoate  of  ammonia  forms  with  hydrochlorate 
of  yttria  a  thick  precipitate  sparingly  soluble  in  water  (Hisinger); 
according  to  Berzelius,  it  is  insoluble.  —  Concentrated  solutions  of  yttria- 
salts  do  not  form  an  immediate  precipitate  with  alkaline  benzoates,  but 
when  the  mixture  is  left  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  benzoate  of 
yttria  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  Dilute  solutions  yield 
the  salt  after  evaporation  in  small  crystalline  ffranules,  which,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  appear  to  consist  of  tour-sided  prisms  united 
in  spherical  groups.  The  salt  does  not  appear  to  contain  water.  It 
dissolves  in  89  pts.  of  cold  water,  more  readily  in  warm  water.   (Berlin.) 

Benzoate  of  Glucina.  —  a.  Bibasic.  —  Precipitated  by  double  decom- 
position of  bibasic  glucina-salts  with  alkaline  benzoates;  the  precipitation 
IS  not  immediate,  but,  after  a  few  seconds,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  sepa- 
rates, which  is  not  dissolved  on  addition  of  water  or  on  boiling. 

b.  Monobasic  —  Neutral  glucina-salts  are  not  precipitated  by  alkaline 
benzoates;  but  the  mixture  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation  first 
yields  crystals  resembling  benzoic  acid  and  containing  but  little  glucina, 
and  the  mass  afterwards  solidifies  into  a  jelly  which  appears  to  consist  of 
normal  benzoate  of  glucina. 

Benzoate  of  Alumina,  <—  Obtained  as  a  curdy  crystalline  precipitate  on 
mixing  a  somewhat  concentrated  solution  of  an  alumina-salt  with  benzoate 
of  potash.  Has  a  rough  taste.  Reddens  litmus.  (Lichtenstein,  Tromms- 
dorff.) It  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  water.  (Hisinger.)  The  hot 
saturated  solution  solidifies  m  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.     (Berzelius.) 

Benzoate  of  2^rcowia.  —  Benzoate  of  potash  added  to  zirconia  salts 
throws  down  a  bluish  grey  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  (Hisinger.) 

Alkaline  bensoates  do  not  preci|^itate  ranadic  salts.     (Berielins.) 
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ChromMU  Benzoate.  —  Proiochloride  of  chiomiam  fonns  with  benioate 
of  potash  a  light  greyish  precipitate^  which  becomes  blaish  green  on 
ezposare  to  the  air.  —  In  yacno  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  at  100^  it  gives  off  water  and  assumes  an  ash-grey  colour. 
(Moberg^  J,  pr.  Chem.  44,  380.) 


Dried,  Moberg. 

CrO 36  ....  24-16  23-47 

14  C 84  ...  56-37  56*03 

5  H 5  ....  3-36  3*42 

3  0 24  ...  1611  17*08 

C"CrH*0* 149     ....  100-00    100-00 

Uranic  BenzoaU. '—  Obtained  by  double  decomposition.  Pale  yellow, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water.     (Kichter.) 

Manganotu  J9«n2oa<0.  —  Transparent,  colourless  needles,  which  are 
permanent  in  the  air,  taste  at  first  sweet  and  rough,  afterwards  bitter, 
dissolve  in  20  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  are  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water* 
(John.)     Sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.     (Trommsdorff.) 


MnO 

C"H*0»  

HO  

....     35*6 
....  1130 
....       9-0 

....      ££*09     .... 

....    71-70 
....      5*71 

John. 
....      2-4 

C"MnH*0*  +  Aq  .... 

...  157-6 

....  100-00 

Arsenioui  acid  dissolves  readily  in  hot  aqueous  benzoic  acid;  the 
solution  yields  efflorescent  feathery  crystals,  which  hiive  a  sour  and 
rather  pungent  taste,  sublime  at  a  moderate  heat,  are  decomposed  at  a 
stronger  heat,  and  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water.  —  Terdxide  of  antimony 
obtained  by  calcination  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  benzoic  acid,  and 
yields  a  wnite  laminar  mass  permanent  in  the  air,  and  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (Trommsdorff.)  —  With  Telluric  mUs,  oenzoate  of 
ammonia  forms  a  white  nearly  insoluble  precipitate.     (Hisinger.) 

Bemoate  of  Bismuth.  —  Benzoate  of  ammonia  fotma  with  nitrate  of 
bismuth  a  white  precipitate  partially  soluble  in  water.  (Hisinger.)  — 
It  dissolves  when  heated  with  excess  of  benzoic  acid  and  with  water,  and 
separates  on  cooling  in  needles  which  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol,  with 
separation  of  oxide  of  bismuth  [basic  salt)] .    (Trommsdorff.) 

Bemaute  of  ^tnc.  ■— Dendritic,  efflorescent  crystals  which  have  a 
rough  sweetish  tajste,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohoL  (Tromms- 
dom.)  Benzoate  of  ammonia  does  not  precipitate  sulphate  of  zinc. 
(Hisinger.) 

Benzoate  of  Cadmium,  —  Aqueous  benzoic  acid  dissolves  a  very  small 
quantity  of  hydrated  oxide  of  cadmium;  and  the  solution  when  evapo- 
rated, yields  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  together  with  a  yellowish  powder. 
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SkUMumM  and  JSkannie  Ben^oatm, — Obtained  bj  double  deoompo- 
aiiion.  White  pnetpitatee  eoluble  in  water  espeoiaUj  if  liot^  insoluble  in 
alcohol.     (Trommadorffy  Hiainger,  Benelioa.) 

Benzoate  of  Lead.  —  a.  Tribanc.  —  Prodnoed  by  precipitating  basie 
acetate  of  lead  with  benzoate  of  ammonia,  or  by  treating  b  with  ammonia. 
White  powder;  anhydrous.     (Berzelius.) 

Berzdiiu. 

3  PbO  336     ....     74-83     74 

C"H*0» 113     ....     26-17     26 

2PbO,CMPbH»0* 449     ....  100-00     100 

h.  Monobasic  or  Normal,  —  Protoxide  of  lead  dissolves  in  aqneons 
benzoic  acid;  and  the  solution  yields  white,  shining,  crystalline  laminae, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Trommsdorff.)  By  precipitating  neatral 
lead-salts  with  normal  benzoate  of  potash,  a  light  crystalline  powder  is 
obtained  which  at  a  temperature  somewhat  abo\e  100^  melts  and  girea 
off  3*79  per  cent.  (1  At.)  of  water.  It  dissolves  when  boiled  with 
dilute  acetic  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  shining  crystalline  scalee 
resembling  the  free  acid.     (Berzelius.) 

Berzelius. 

PbO  112     ....     47-86     46-49 

C"H»C)» 113     ....     48-28     4966 

HO    9     ....       3-86     3-85 

- 

C"PbH»0*  +  Aq...  234     ....  lOO'OO     100  00 

AceUhhentoaU  of  £a0(2.  — *When  benioate  of  lead  is  digested  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead^  the  loose  pnlTerolent  preoipitate  gradually  beoomae 
heavy  and  orystalline,  and  acetic  acid  may  be  detected  in  it.  (Varrea- 
trapp^  Ann.  Fhann.  35,  79.) 

Varrentrapp. 

8Fb 894-4     ....     80-61     81-01 

22  C  132-0     ....     11-94     12-09 

11  H  11-0    ....      0-97     1-01 

9  O 72-0    ....      6-48 5-89 

2PbO,CMH*0»  +  2(3PbO,C*HH)»)....ll09-4    ....  10000    10000 

Ferrous  Benaoate  crystallises  in  needles,  which  effloresce  and  turn 
yellow  when  exposed  to  the  air.  They  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol. 
Bensoate  of  ammonia  does  not  precipitate  ferrous  salts.     (Berzelius.) 

Ferric  Bensoate.  —  a.  Hyperhasic.  —  a.  If  a  solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron  be  mixed  with  so  much  ammonia  that  its  colour  becomes  deep 
red,  and  after  a  few  hours  a  small  quantity  of  sesquioxide  remains  undis- 
solved at  the  bottom,  and  if  a  neutral  benzoate  of  an  alkali  be  then  added, 
a  very  bulky  flesh-coloured  precipitate  is  formed  insoluble  in  water. 
It  ifl  not  deoomposed  by  oold  water:    (Beraelius.) 
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Hisinger.  Thomson. 

2FeiK)« 160    ....    25-24    24    ....    25 

3  CWB«0»  339    ....    53-47 

15  HO 135     ....    21-29 

'■  ■    -  '  ■        ■  .  ■  » ■■  .  ■■  I 

2FeW,3C"H*0»  +  15Aq 634     ....  100-00 

[B«nE«liot  foppoiei  Um  mh  to  eontaiii  mily  12  Al.  witcr,  bat  according  to  that 
foppoiitioii  it  ahoiUd  contain  26*34  p.  c.  ferric  oiide.    L.] 

p,  Renudns  undissolved  wben  (  is  treated  with  cold  water.  (Ber- 
setios.) 

h,  Basic,  —  When  a  solution  of  ferric  oxide  is  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  alkali  sufficient  to  turn  it  yellow^  and  a  normal  alkaline  benzoate 
then  added,  a  reddish  white  mass  is  thrown  down,  which  is  insoluble  in 
the  saline  liquid;  when  washed  on  a  filter  with  water,  it  becomes  darker^ 
and  a  liquid  containing  an  acid  salt  runs  through,  while  a  more  basic 
oompound  remains  on  the  filter.     (Berselius.) 

c,  Ter-acid  or  Normal.  -*  A  solution  of  ferric  oxide  in  aqueous  benzoic 
acid  yields  yellow  crystalline  needles  which  are  dissolved  by  water  or 
alcohol,  a  basic  salt  being  left  behind.     (Trommsdorff,  Berzelius.) 

d.  Acid*  —  Produced  on  mixing  h  with  wateri  while  a,  /3  remains 
undissolved.    (BerMlius.) 

Bentoate  of  Cobalt  and  Benzoate  of  Nickd  are  soluble  in  water  and 
may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state.  The  cobalt-salt  is  red,  the 
nickel-salt  green,  and  both  dissolve  in  alcohol.  When  the  solution  of 
either  of  these  salts  is  mixed  with  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  the  same 
metal,  basic  salts  are  formed.     (Berzelius.) 

Cupric  Benzoate,  —  On  mixing  an  alkaline  benzoate  with  a  cuprio 
Baity  a  bluish  precipitate  is  formed,  which  acquires  a  fine  ffreen  colour 
when  dry,  and  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water.  (Berzelins.)  Insoluble  in 
alcohol.  (TrommsdoHf.)  When  preeipitated  from  a  hot  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  it  forms  a  loose  aggregate  of  bluish  green  needles. 
(Ettling.)  It  does  not  contain  water.  (Mitscherlich.)  It  dissolves  in 
dilute  acetic  acid  when  heated,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  small  needles. 
By  diy  distillation  it  yields  benzol,  carbolic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  benzoate 
of  phenyl,  and  an  oil  which  boils  at  260**  and  when  heated  with  oil  of 
vitriol^  IS  resolved  into  carbolic  acid  and  a  crystallisable  hydrocarbon, 
C^^H*.  (Ettling,  List  &  Limpricht.)  At  a  low  temperature,  cuproi^s 
aalieylite  remains  in  the  residue.    (Ettling.) 

Mereuratu  Benzoate,  —  Formed  by  precipitating  mercurous  salts  with 
a^neons  benzoic  acid  or  alkaline  benzoates.  White,  very  bulky,  crystalline 
precipitate,  consisting  of  slender  needles.  (Hisinger,  Harff.)  Acquires 
a  light  yellow  colour  by  exposure  to  light.  When  heated,  it  acquires 
a  dark  yellow  colour,  swells  up  strongly,  then  turns  grey,  and  ultimately 

becomes  white  again.  —  When  it  is  quickly  heated,  a  sudden  glowing  of  the  mass 
takes  placet  and  a  porons  charcoal  remains  behind.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dacom- 
pSiitioe,  benaofio  acid  aablimes  naaltared.  lo  thatt  a  basic aalt  remains  behind;  allerwards 
aaspyreumatic  vaponrs  and  mcrcoriai  vapours  are  given  off.  (Burckhardt,  N,  Br,  A^-ch, 
11,  250)  The  salt  sublimes  partly  undecomposed  in  white  feathery 
orjstals  [nnlcsa  these  consist  of  benxoic  acid.  Gm.]  and  moreover  yields  mer^ 
oufy-vaponis  and  charcoal.   (Harff.) 
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Harff. 

Hk»0  208    ....     64-75     64-01 

C"H»0«  113     ....     35-25 

C"HgSH»0<,...     321     ....  100-00 

Insolable  in  cold  water,  in  alcobol  and  in  ether.  Dissolres  in  aqneous 
benzoic  acid  (Harff);  is  iueolable  in  aqueous  benzoic  acid  and  in  benzoate 
cf  ammonia  or  potash.  (Barckhardt.)  Dissolves  in  concentrated  soIq4> 
tions  of  alkaline  acetates  and  common  salt.  Is  decomposed  bj  boiling 
water  (Harflf)^  and  alcohol  (Burckhardt.)>  with  separation  of  meiallip 
mercurjr. 

Mercuric  BenzocUe.  —  a.  Basic,  —  a.  When  benzoic  acid  is  boiled  with 
water  and  excess  of  mercuric  oxide^  a  lifrht  white  crystalline  powder  is 
formed,  which  is  easily  separated  from  the  mercuric  oxide  by  levigation. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  According  to  Trommsdorff,  it 
sublimes  in  feathery  crystals.  —  ^.  The  neutral  salt  continuously  boiled 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
phosphate  of  soda,  is  converted  into  a  yellow  basic  salt.  Insoluble  in 
water.     Aqueous  benzoic  acid  converts  it  into  6.     (  Burckbardt.) 

6.  Normal,  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate by  an  alkaline  benzoate,  or  mercuric  acetate  by  aqueous  benzoic 
acid.  (Burckbardt.)  When  mercuric  acetate  is  decomposed  by  alkaline  benzoates, 
part  of  tl^e  mercoric  bCDZoate  remains  dissolved  in  the  alkaline  acetate.  White  bulky 
precipitate  gradually  becoming  crystalline  (Harff),  made  up  of  slender 
needles.  (Burckbardt.)  Does  not  blacken  when  exposed  to  light. 
(Burckbardt,  N.Arch.  11,  277.) 


Harff.        Barckhardt. 

HrO 108     ....    46-95    45-33    ....     4600 

C"H«0»    ....  113    ....    49-14 

HO  9     ....      3  91     3-S 

C"HgH*0*..  230    ....  10000 

Sublimes  in  a  glass  tube  partly  undecomposed  in  feathery  crystals 

[benzoic  acid?  Gm.],  yielding  at  the  bame  time  mercury  and  charcoal. 
Harff.)    Resolved  by  heat  into  benzoic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
mercury,  and  charcoal.     (Burckbardt.) 

The  salt  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  pretty  freely  in  hot 
water,  and  separates  out  unaltered  on  cooling  (Burckbardt);  boiling 
water  converts  it  into  an  insoluble  basic  salt  which  does  not  dissolve* 
(Harff.)  —  Alcohol  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  salt,  and  separates  a  basic 
salt  which  is  converted  into  oxide  by  continued  boiling.  It  is  insoluble 
in  ether.  (Burckbardt.)  It  dissolves  in  370  pts.  of  alcohol,  and  id 
resolved  by  ether  into  a  basic  and  an  acid  salt,  which  dissolves  in  2  pts. 
of  ether.     (Harff.)  t 

Ammonio-mercuroiu  Bemoate,  —  Obtained  by  treating  mercurou  ii 
benxoate  with  ammonia;  the  resulting  black  powder,  after  being  washefl 
and  dried  contains  80*90  per  cent,  of  mercurous  oxide.  (Harff.)  [Thie 
compositio  ^  of  the  salt  agrees  therefore  with  the  formula  3HgSo,C>^H^O>  -h  NH',  whii^ 
requires  80*21  p.  c.  mercurous  oxide.  Harff  (iVT.  Br,  Arch  5,  285)  adopts  the  formijila 
HgK),C^<H'0>  +  NHS,  which  requires  57-46  p.  c.  mercurous  oxide.    L.]      The  QAlt 
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wben  heated  gives  off  oxjgen  ffas  [)  Gm.],  ammonia^  benzole  acid  and 
nercory.  Heated  with  potash,  it  gives  off  ammonia.  Insolnble  in 
water  or  alcohol,  bat  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  globules  of  metallic  meronrjr 
separating  at  the  same  time.     (Harff.) 

Ammonia-^nerctmc  Bentoate.  —  By  treating  roercnrio  oxide  with 
ammonia,  a  white  powder  is  produced  which,  after  washing  and  diying, 
contains  69*92  per  cent,  of  mercuric  oxide.  (Harff,  N,  Br.  Arch,  5,  287.) 
[Ihe  formala  3HgO,CMH*()9  +  NH»  reqaires  67*78  p.  c.  of  mercniy.  Harff  adopts 
the  formnla  HgO,C^^HK)'  +  NB^  which  requires  41*22  p.  c.  of  mercttrovs  oxide.] 
When  the  salt  is  heated,  mercuric  benzoate  sublimes  [?  Gm.],  and  oxygen 
gas  [?  Gm.]  escapes  together  with  ammonia.  Potash  turns  it  yellow  and 
eliminates  ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  Dissolves  in  1500  pts. 
of  alcohol  and  2000  pts.  of  ether.     (Harff.) 

BenzoaU  of  Silver.  —  By  mixing  the  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
an  alkaline  bensoate,  this  salt  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  spongy 
precipitate;  it  is  also  produced  by  treating  oxide  of  silver  with  aqueous 
benzoic  acid.  (Trommsdorff.)  The  thick  white  precipitate  becomes 
somewhat  crystalline  when  heated  with  water,  dissolves  completely  in  a 
larger  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  then  crystallises  in  long  shining 
crystalline  laniins,  which  do  not  lose  their  lustre  or  diminish  in  weight 
by  drying  in  vacuo.  When  heated  it  melts  and  swells  up,  and  after  the 
charcoal  has  burnt  away,  leaves  white  crystalline  silver.  (Wohler  & 
Liebig.)  [The  shining  silver  which  remains  when  benzoate  of  silver  is 
iirnited  contains  rather  a  large  quantity  of  carbon.  (Liebig  &  Redten- 
bacher,  Ann.  Fharm.  38,  130:  G.  Koppi  Compt.  Chim.  1849,  158.)] 

W9hler&  Liebig.    Berselivs. 

Ag    108  ....  47*16     4704     46-83 

14  C 84  ....  30-68 

5H 5  ....       2-18 

4  0 32  ....  13-98 

C»*HgH*0*  ....  229    ....  10000 

Dissolves  in  1*90  pta.  of  absolute  alcohol  at  20^  (Mitscherlich, 
J.  pr.  Chem,  22,  1 94.) 

Benzoate  of  Gold.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  teroxide  of  gold  precipi- 
tated by  potash  in  hot  aqueous  benzoic  acid.  Forms  small  irregular 
crystals,  permanent  in  the  air,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  (Trommsdorff.)  —  Hydrochlorate  of  auric  oxide  is  not  preci- 
pitated by  benzoate  of  potash.     (Berzelius.) 

Benzoate  of  Platinum,  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  platinic  oxide  in 
the  acid.  Yellow,  velvety  crystals  which  leave  a  yellow  powder  when 
iffuited  [f  6m.]  ;  they  dissolve  sparingly  in  water  and  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  (Trommsdorff.)  —  Benzoate  of  ammonia  does  not  precipitate 
platinum-salts.     (Hisinger.) 

The  compounds  of  benzoic  acid  with  auric  and  platinic  oxides 
obtained  by  Trommsdorff,  are  probably  double  salts.  (Bercelius,  Lehr- 
buck,  4,  319.) 

In  paliadous  salts,  benzoate  of  ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate, 
eplnble  in  water.    (Hisinger.) 
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Benieie  aoid  diasolres  in  2  pi0.  of  cold  and  1  pt.  of  boiling  abflolttto 
alcohol;  in  2.5  pta.  of  dhir,  whether  cold  or  hot.  (Bncbols.)  It  diMolTM 
leadil/  in  aiU  both^ai  and  voUMe* 


Appendix  to  Bemoie  Acid. 

1.  Amorphous  Benzoic  Acid. 

B.  Kopp.    C(mpt  Aim.  I849»  154. 

Parabenzoic  acid. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Wh«n  1  pt.  of  gnm  benioin  of  Tola 
reein  is  heated  with  6  or  8  pte.  of  nitric  aoid,  not  strong  enongb  to  form 
nitrobensoic  aoid^  a  riolent  erolntion  of  nitric  oxide  and  camnio  acid 
■oon  takes  place,  and  the  resin  swells  up  to  an  orange-yellow  mass.  As 
soon  as  the  action  is  finished,  the  mass  is  introduced  into  a  capacious 
retort  and  distilled,  the  liquid  which  passes  over  being  ponred  hack 
from  time  to  time.  The  viscid  liquid  ultimate! jT  left  in  the  retort  is 
mixed  with  8  or  4  pts.  of  boiling  water,  which  separates  a  yellow  renn;  and 
the  liquid  decanted  therefrom  deposits  on  cooling,  a  yellow  powder,  while 

Jncric  and  nitric  acids  remain  dissolved.  The  yellow  powder  is  purified 
rom  adhering  colouring  matter  by  repeatedly  dissolving  it  in  hot  water 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool;  or  It  is  mixed  with  milk  of  lime^  where- 
upon the  resinous  colouriug  matter  remains  undissolved,  together  with  the 
lime^  and  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Properties,  When  perfectl}'  purified,  it  forms  a  white  amorphous 
powder;  but  it  is  commonly  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow 
resin  which  passes  with  it  into  all  its  compounds.  It  then  forms  light- 
yellow  cmsts  and  warty  crystalline  granules  (e);  has  a  sliffhtly  sour 
aromatic  and  slightly  bitter  taste;  melts  at  11 3°  to  a  yellowish  brown 
liquid;  boils  at  256  ;  becomes  covered  when  exposed  to  the  sun  orgentlv 
heated,  with  white  crystals  of  benzoic  acid;  and  when  distilled,  yields 
pure  crystallised  benzoic  acid,  with  a  small  residue  of  charcoal.  The 
white  powder  (^e)  obtained  by  repeated  purification,  is  converted 
by  distillation  into  crystallised  benzoic  acid,  without  leaving  any 
residue 


tf.  0.  C.  u.  €. 

14  C 68-85    ....     72  95    ....     7050    ....    69-75    ....    6910    ....    6900 

6H ,..      4*92    ....      5-10    ....      4-80    ....      4-85    ....      4-99    ...       A'OO 

4  0 26*23 

■  -  ■  ■ — ^— ^-.^— 

10000 
When  distilled  with  lime,  it  yields  benzol. 

Chmbifuaicns,  The  acid  of  oompomtion  e,  forms  with  basesj  salts 
which  are  less  soluble  than  those  of  pure  benzoic  acid. 

The  amm&nda-salt  is  yellow.  The  lime-saU  crystallises  in  yellow 
nodules  by  spontaneous  evaporation.    The  Icad-^li,  obtaised  by  pfedpl- 
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tatiog  the  lime-salt  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  or  tbe  soda-salt  with 
nitrate  of  lead  is  a  yellow,  non-crystalline,  insolable  precipitate  consist- 
ing of  2FbO,  C^^HKr  +  resin.  The  copper^taU  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  lime-salt  with  acetate  of  copper,  is  of  a  beantifal  green  colonr,  amor- 
phous, and  yields  by  dry  distillation,  benzoic  acid  and  benzol,  leaTing 
metallic  copper  and  charcoal.  The  silver-wU  obtained  from  nitrate  of 
silver  and  the  ammonia-salt,  is  dark  brown  and  is  resolved  by  boiling 
with  water  into  an  insoluble  brown  amorphous  body,  and  a  soluble  portion 
which  crystallises  in  dendrites. 

The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  compound  ether  obtained  by  treating  this  acid  with  alcohol  and 
hydrochloric  acid  is  a  reddish  oil,  heavier  than  water,  having  an  aromatic 
odour  and  bitter  taste;  when  distilled  after  drying,  it  yields  pure  benzoate 
of  ethyl. 


2.  CarbobeiiBoic  Acid.   C»»HW 

Plamtamouil    Awn,  Fharm,  80,  341. 

[Benzoic  acid,  with  a  small  quantity  of  dnnamic  add  ?    Gm.] 

Preparation.  Cinnamein  is  mixed  with  concentrated  alcoholic  potash; 
the  soapy  mass  diluted  with  water,  and  repeatedly  distilled  with  fresh 
portions  of  water  till  all  the  cinnamic  ether  and  peruvin  have  passed 
over;  the  residue  dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  decomposed  by  nydro- 
ehlorie  acid;  and  the  cinnamic  and  carbobenzoic  acids  thus  separated  are 
washed  with  cold  water  and  dissolved  in  hot  water,  whence  the  cinna- 
mic acid  crystallises  on  cooling.  The  mother-liquor  yields  after  evapora- 
tion, first  a  mixture  of  laminar  cinnamic  acid  and  cauliflower-like  carbo- 
benzoic acid;  the  last  mother-liquor  yields  only  carbobenzoic  acid. — 
2.  From  the  mixture  of  cinnamic  and  carbobenzoic  acids  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  pure  carbobenzoic  acid  sublimes  between  120^ 
and  150°. 

Properties,  Crystalline  grains  grouped  in  masses  like  cauliflower- 
heads.  Melts  at  150°;  boils  at  250  ;  sublimes  a  little  below  its  melting 
point  in  granules  united  in  cauliflower-heads  and  destitute  of  lustre. 


15  C  

6  H  

90    ....    70-71    .. 

6     ....      4-62    .. 

Plantamour. 

70-37 

5-18 

4  O  

32     ....     24-67     .. 

24-45 

C"H«0* ^....  128     ....  100-00     100-00 

Combinations,     More  soluble  in  water  than  benzoic  acid. 
The  carbobensoates  crystallise  in  cauliflower-like  masses,  which  cali:e 
together  when  heated. 

Carhobenioate  of  Baryta,  —  Obtained  by  diMolving  the  orystaUised 
aoid  in  hot  huryta-water.    Anhydrous. 
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FlantMnottr. 

BaO  76-6  ....  38-41  40-07 

X5C   90-0  ....  46-49  46-20 

5  H  5-0  ....  2-58  2-96 

3  O  24-0  ....  12-57  10-77 


^•BaH'O* 195-6    ....  100-00    100-00 

CarboberuoaU  of  Lime. —  Fretted  like  the  barytarsalt. 


CaO  

15  C    

28-1 

90-0 

....     1800    ,. 
....     57-98     . 
....      3-79     . 
....     20-23     . 

Flantamonr. 

1887 

57-96 

5  H  

5-0 

3-81 

3  O  

240 

19-36 

C»CaH»0< 

147-1 

....  100-00     ., 

100-00 

Carhdbeneoate  of  Z«i(f.  —  Becomes  waxy  at  100°. 


PbO 

15  C  

112 

90 

....    4803    .. 
....     o9-4o     •■ 
....       214     .. 
....     10-35     .. 

Flantamonr. 
48-29 

5  H 

5 

2-29 

3  O 

24 

10-11 

C^PbH«0*    

231 

....  100-00    . 

10000 

Carbobemoate  cf  Silver,  -»  Bjr  precipitating  the  ammonia^ealt  with 
nitrate  of  silver.    Floccalent  precipitate.    Decomposed  by  erapoiutioii, 

Flantamour. 

Ag 45-34  45-42 

15  C  88-46  37-89 

5  H 2-09  2-52 

4  O  14-11  14-17 

C>*AgHH)* 10000    ,  100-00 

Carbobenzoic  acid  dissolres  readily  in  alcohol  and  eiher. 


3.  HypobenzoylooE  Acid. 

Lowio  &  Weidmann.    Fogg.  50,  105. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  The  mixture  obtained  by  heating 
bensoate  of  ethyl  with  sodium  (p.  61),  is  washed  with  anhydrous  ether, 
which  leaves  undissolved  a  saline  mass  consisting  of  etliylate  and  bensoate 
of  sodium.  The  dark  brown  liquid  having  been  freed  from  ether  by 
distillation,  there  remains  a  brown  oil  (impure  hypobenzoylite  of  ethyl) 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  readily  in  idcohol  and  ether,  is  bat 
slightly  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash,  but  readily  by  alcoholic  potash, 
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with  formation  of  small  quantities  of  benzoate  and  hypobenioylite  of 
potash.  If  the  alkaline  solution  be  diluted  with  water  and  the  alcohol 
separated  from  the  clear  liauid  bj  distillation,  hydrochloric  acid  then 
throws  down  from  this  liquid  a  mixture  of  benzoic  and  hjpobenzoylons 
acids.  This  mixture  is  boiled  with  water^  in  which  the  hjpobenzoyloua 
acid  is  insoluble. 

Fropertiu,  Yellowish  brown;  resinous;  in  the  cold  it  has  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  turpentine^  but  melts  very  easily  at  the  heat  of  the 
water-bath,  into  a  transparent  yellow  liquid.  The  alcoholic  solution 
reddens  litmus  slightly.     The  acid  is  not  volatile* 

LSwig  it  Weidmaim* 

14  C  mm M    84    ....    76*37    ........    76*67 

6  H 6     ....       5*45     6*60 

21 0 20    ....     18*18     73 

110    ....  100-00    100-00 

At  a  higher  temperature,  it  decomposes  like  the  resins.  -—  It  appears 
to  be  oxidised  by  nitric  acid. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcoholic  potash, 
forming  a  yellow  solution  whence  it  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  its 
originid  state.  The  solution  neutralised  with  acetic  acid  till  it  begins  to 
be  turbid,  then  filtered,  and  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  jledda  a 
yellowish  white  precipitate  which,  after  drying  at  100°,  contains: 


PbO. 112 

14  \j  M. ••«... ••»..•»     84 
5  H ^      5 

....     62*58 

....    39*44 

....      2*36 

5*63 

Ltfwig  &  Weidmann. 
....M.«     9£9V 

.. 3913 

2*93 

HO    12 

5*04 

213 

....  100-00 

lOO'OO 

The  solution  of  the  acid  in  potash  neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  forms 
with  baryta  or  lime  salts  a  yellowish  precipitate;  with  ferric  salts,  a 
yellowish  brown;  with  mercuric  nitrate  or  chloride,  a  white;  and  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  precipitate  becoming  brown  when  heated . 


Sulphide  of  Beiusylene. 

C"H«,S«. 

Cabovbs.    (1848.)   if*  Ann.  CMm.  Phy$,  23, 336;  J.  pn  Cheni.  45, 133. 
SulpkobenMoU 

Formation.    Produced  by  treating  chloride  of  benzylene  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium: 

C"H»CP  +  K8,HS  -  C"H«S«  +  KQ  +  HCl. 
VOL.  XII.  fi 
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White  ciystalliDO  soales  having  a  pearl j  lostre.     losolable  in  water. 
Melts  at  64°  and  aolidifiee  in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling. 


14  C  

84 

....       On'OV       ••• 

....            4*9«        .»• 

...     26*19     ... 

Cahoan. 
68-76 

6  H  

6 

4-97 

2S   

32 

. ...     26-00 

CMH«S" 

122 

....  10000     ... 

9973 

The  compound  when  strongly  heated  tarns  brown  and  yolatilises, 
being  at  the  same  time  partially  decomposed.  —  It  is  violently  attacked 
by  oitrio  acid  even  when  dilate^  with  formation  of  salphario  acid  and  a 
substance  which  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  crystallises  in  yellow  scales. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  m  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it 
crystallises  in  shining  scales  on  cooling. 


Hydriodate  of  Benzylene. 

C"H^I  ==  C"H*,HI. 

Camhizzabo.     (1854.)    Epistolary  communication. 
Iodide  qf  Benzyl f  HydriodwoMeeretoff-benzen. 

When  a  solution  of  beuzylic  alcohol  (p.  19),  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
is  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
iodine  gradually  added,  and  the  sulphide  of  carbon  distilled  off  after  the 
action  is  terminated,  there  remains,  besides  iodide  of  phosphorus,  a  liquid 
which  irritates  the  eyes  strongly  and  probably  consists  of  hydriodate  of 
benzylene. 


Hydrochlorate  of  Benzylene. 

C^H'Cl  =  C"H«,HCL 

Cankizzaro.     (1853.)    Ann.  Phaim.  88,  130. — iT.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys, 
45,  468;  Ann.  Fharm.  96,  246. 

Chloride  qf  Benzyl,   Chloroioluene,  Ckhrwatteretojf'benien,  Ether  benzhydro- 
chlorique. 

'  Preparation.  1.  When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through 
benzylic  alcohol,  the  liquid  becomes  heated,  assumes  a  brown  colour,  and 
divides  into  two  layers.  The  upper  layer  is  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid; 
the  lower,  which  consists  of  impure  hydrochlorate  of  benzylene,  is 
removed,  distilled  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  add  gas,  washed  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.—^ 
2.  Toluene,  C^*H*,  is  repeatedly  distilled  in  a  current  of  drv  chlorine  gas; 
and  the  product  is  washed  with  water  and  solution  of  potash^  tnen 
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dehydmted  by  chloride  of  caldum,  and  repeatedly  rectified.  The  liquid 
thus  obtained,  hitherto  called  ohlorotolaene  or  chlorotolaol,  is  identical 
with  the  preceding. 

Propertiea.     Colourless,  strongly  refraotiug  oil,  heayier  than  water; 

and  haying  a  very  puugent  odoar.     Sp.  gr,  of  (I)  from  1-1136  to  l-l  179, 

of  (2)  =  11 17.  Boils  between  175''  and  176°  (180*  and  185*  according  to 
Canniszaro'fl  earlier  statement). 

Heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  over  the  water-bath,  it  yields  sal- 
ammoniac  and  a  crystallised  alkaloid  which  melts  at  a  higher  temperature 
then  toluidine.  —  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  chloride  of 
potassium  and  benzyl ic  alcohol.  —  Heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
acetate  of  potash,  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  benzyl; 
and  with  alcoholic  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium 
and  cyanide  of  benzyl. 

Insoluble  in  water ;  dissolres  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Chloride  of  Benzylend. 

C"H«C1*  =  C»*H*,C1«. 

Cahovbs.     (1848.)    y.   Ann.  Chim.   Phy$.    23,  329 ;  •/.  pr.   Chem. 
46y  130;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  70,  329. 

Ckiorobttutol. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Bitter  almond  oil  and  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus  act  upon  one  another  with  great  evolution  of  heat;  and  if 
the  action  is  assisted  by  gentle  heating,  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  passes 
pyer.  One-fourth  of  the  distillate  &)ils  between  108°  and  112,  and 
consists  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus;  and  when  this  is  distilled  off,  and 
the  residue  mixed  with  water,  chloride  of  benzylene  separates  in  the 
form  of  an  oil,  which  may  be  washed  with  dilute  potash-ley  and  after- 
wards with  pure  water,  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  distilled. 

Colourless  liquid,  the  odour  of  which  is  fi&int  in  the  cold,  but  strongly 
penetrating  at  higher  temperatures.  Sp.  gr.  1*245  at  16^  Boils  between 
206**  and  208^     Vapour-density  5  "595. 


Cahoors. 

14  C  

..     84-0    .... 

52-26 

52-33 

6  H  

6-0     .... 
..     70-8     .... 

3-72 
4402 

3-72 

43-86 

2  CI  

_ 

C"H«CP 

..  160-8     .... 
Vol. 

100-00 

99-91 

Density. 

C-?apovr  ... 
H-eaa    

14     . 

6     .. 

5-8240 
0-4158 
4-9086 

r 

Cl-gas   

2    .. 

Vapoiir 

2     .. 

11-1484 
5-5742 

b2 
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It  18  uot  decomposed  bj  potash,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
With  an  alcoholio  solution  of  sulphide  of  hydroj|;en  and  potassiam,  it 
yields  chloride  of  potassium  and  sulphide  of  benzylene. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolres  readily  m  alcohol  and  eU^er, 


f  •    Cyanide  of  Benzyl. 

C"NH'  =  C*N,C"H'. 

Cannizzaro.    N.  Ana.  Chim.  Phys,  45,  468. 

Obtained  by  belling  chloride  of  benzyl  with  a  concentrated  alcoholio 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  till  no  more  chloride  of  potassium 
separates  from  the  liquid,  and  distilling  the  filtrate  to  remove  the  yinic 
alcohol.  The  residual  liquid  then  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper 
containing  cyanide  of  benzoyl,  which  may  be  obtained  from  it  by 
rectification. 

Colourless  liaoid  which  by  boiling  in  strong  caustic  potash,  is 
converted  into  toluic  acid,  CH^y: 

CMNH'  +  4H0  -  C^HH)*  +  NH".    IT. 


Acetate  of  Benzyl. 

C18H100*  =  C"H^O,C*HH)». 
Canitizzaro.    (1853).    Awn.  Pharm.  88,  130. 
EtHghenzeftetf  Biker  benssaeetique. 

Preparation.  1 .  When  a  solution  of  benz^lic  alcohol  in  2  vol.  acetic 
acid  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  I  vol.  oil  of  vitriol  in  4  or  5  rol.  acetic 
acid,  the  mixture  becomes  turbid  after  a  short  time,  and  au  oily  layer  of 
acetate  of  benzyl  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  liouid.  This  oil  is  removed, 
washed  with  a  warm  mixture  of  acetic  acid  ana  oil  of  vitriol,  and  after- 
wards with  carbonate  of  potash,  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
rectified.  —  IT.  2.  Chloride  of  benzyl  (prepared  from  toluol,  p.  50)  is 
boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  with  a  strong  alcoholio  solution  of  acetate 
of  potash  in  an  apparatus  which  allows  the  condensed  vapours  to  flow 
back  again;  the  precipitated  chloride  of  potassium  separated  by  filtration, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  vinic  alcohol  removed  from  the  filtrate  by 
distillation.  The  remaining  liquid  then  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  of  which,  when  rectified  yields  acetate  of  benzyl.  IT. 

Colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  a  very  agreeable  odour 
like  that  of  pears.     It  boils  at  210'>. 

Boiled  with  strong  potash-ley^  it  yields  acetate  of  potash  and  benxylio 
alcohol. 
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Benzoate  of  Benzyl. 


Caknizzabo.    (1854.)     Epietol&ry  communicatioo. 

!ic  Benzoaief  Benzoe^benzeiier,  Ether  btnxo'benzoique. 


When  chloride  of  benzoyl  and  bensjlic  alcohol  are  distilled  together 
in  equal  nombeis  of  atoms,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  benzoate 
of  benzyl  distils  over  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  distillation,  small  quantities  of  benzoic  acid  and  hydrochlorate  of 
benzjlene  likewise  pass  over^  but  at  a  later  period,  the  benzoate  of  benzyl 
10  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  yellowish  oil  crystallises  on  oooling; 
the  mass  thus  obtained  is  pressed  between  paper,  and  distilled  over 
benzoic  anhydride;  and  the  distillate  is  washed  with  carbonate  of  potaah 
and  reeti6ed.  On  cooling,  crystals  of  benzoate  of  benzyl  separate  in  the 
midst  of  the  yellow  liquid. 

Colourless  crystalline  laminee  melting  below  20^  into  a  colourless  oil, 
which  remains  liquid  long  after  it  has  been  cooled  below  its  melting  point, 
and  often  requires  the  aid  of  a  freezing  mixture  to  crystallise  it  again. 
Boils  a  little  below  345^ 


28C 

12  H 

40 


Cannisiaro. 

168     ....     79-25    .. 

7917 

12    ....      5-67     .. 

5-84 

32    ....     15'08     .. 

14-99 

C»H«0*    212     ....  100-00     100-00 

The  yellowish  oil  from  which  the  benzoate  of  benzyl  has  crystallised, 
has  the  same  composition  as  the  crystals.  The  mixture  boils  between 
340*'  and  345%  and  consists  of,  79*13  p.  c.  C,  5*94  H,  and  1493  0. 


Sulphobenzok  Acid. 

C"H«S«0^^  =  C"H«0*,2S0». 

MiTscHERLicH.     (1834.)     PoffS^.  31,  287;  further,  iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy9. 

7,5. 
FfBLUfo.     Ann.  Pharm.  27,  222. 

BenzoetekwrfeUdnre,  Benzoe'Unterichwtfehditre, 

Formation  and  Preparation.  —  1.  When  vapour  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  is  passed  over  dry  benzoic  acid,  or  when  solid  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  mixed  with  dry  benzoic  acid,  heat  is  evolved, 
and  a  viscid  transparent  mass  is  formed.  If  2  pts.  of  benzoic  acid  are 
mixed  with  1  pt.  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  an  additional  portion  of 
oenzoic  acid  must  be  added  after  cooling,  and  the  solid  mass  treated  with 
water,  which  dissolves  snlphobenzoic  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  while 
benzoic  acid  separates  out.     The  aqueous  solution  is  saturated  with  car- 
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bonate  of  baryta,  filtered^  evaporated,  and  mixed  while  still  hot  with 
hydrochloric  acid  :  acid  snlphobenzoate  of  baryta  then  separates  in 
crystals  as  the  liquid  cools.  These  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystallisa- 
tion,  and  dissolyed  in  water;  the  baryta  precipitated  by  an  exactly 
equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid;  the  sulphate  of  baryta  separated 
by  filtration;  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  till  it  no  longer  boils  at  150^ 
llie  acid  is  then  obtained  in  the  solid  form  on  cooling.  —  2.  By  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  benzonitrile.  (Buckton  is  Hofmann,  xi, 
156.)  —  3.  By  the  action  of  water  on  chlorosulphobenzoic  acid.  (Lim- 
pricht  &  y.  Uslar,  Ann.  Fharm.  102,  252.) 

CMH<C1«S«0«  +  4HO  :*  C"H«S«0»  +  2HC1. 

Propertiet.  Solid  crystalline  mass  which  may  be  heated  to  150'' 
without  decomposition;  it  deliquesces  gradually  in  moist  |dr,  butreoovexs 
its  solid  form  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Deeampositions.  —  1.  By  heating  sulphobenzoic  acid  or  any  of  its 
salts  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potash  till  complete  decomposition  ensues, 
sulphite  and  sulphtite  of  potash  are  produced.  (Fehling.)  —  2.  The  acid 
gently  heated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  forms  chlorosulpho* 
benzoic  acid,  together  with  water  and  chlurophosphoric  acid.  (Limpricht 
&  V.  Uslar): 

C*H«S«0«»  +  Pa»  -  C"H*CPSaO«  +  2HO  +  PCPO». 

Sulphoben^xOei, — Sulphobenzoic  acid  forms  both  neutral  and  acid  salts 
(C»*H*M»0*,2S0«  and  C»*H»MO*,  2S0»).  —  It  decomposes  nitrate  and  hydro- 
chlorate  of  baryta,  producing  an  acid  barytarsalt. ;  it  also  decomposes 
hydrochlorate  of  ferric  oxide.  (Mitscherlich.)  —  According  to  Mitscherlich, 
the  formula  of  the  acid  sulphobenzoates  is  MO,Ci*HK)',HO,SO',  and  of  the 
neutral  salts  :  M0,C^<H'O^SO'  +  MO,S0'.  Fehling  has  shown  that  the 
perfectly  dried  neutral  salts  contain  1  At,  water  less  than  this  formula 
requires,  and  regards  the  acid  i|s  a  conjugated  hyposulphnric  acid 
=  C»*H*0*,S*0»  +  2H0.  As  it  is  difficult  to  explain  on  this  hypothesis, 
why  hyposulphnric  acid,  which  is  monobasic,  should  saturate  2  atoms  of 
base,  Berzelius  supposes  the  acid  to  contain  the  copula  C^^HH)'  united 
with  2S0'.  (Leht^.  5  Aufl.  4,  324.)  —  The  bibasic  nature  of  the  acid 
finds  a  ready  explanation  in  Gerhardt's  law  (vii.  222).  According  to  this 
view,  the  formula  of  the  acid  is  C'^H*0^2S0',  and  of  the  6  atoms  of 
hydrogen  2  At.  are  replaceable  by  metals. 

Sulphcbentoate  of  Potash.  —  a.  Neutral.  —  Obtained  by  double  de- 
composition from  neutral  snlphobenzoate  of  baryta  and  neutral  sulphate 
of  potash.  —  Beautiful  crystals  which  deliquesce  in  moist  air.  —  6.  Acid. 
—  By  decomposing  acid  snlphobenzoate  oi  baryti^  with  neutral  sulphate 
of  potash.  —  Beautiful  efflorescent  crystals.     (Mitscherlich.) 

JSiUphohenzoate  of  Baryta.  —  a.  Neutral.  —  The  solution  of  the  acid 
.salt  boiled  with  carbonate  of  baryta  and  evaporated,  yields  indistinct 
crystals,  or  generally  mere  crystalline  crusts.  The  salt  is  very  soluble 
in  water.  (Mitscherlich,  Fehling.)  It  bears  a  very  strong  heat  without 
decomposition,  remaining  unaltered  even  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
oil.  Deflagrates  when  suddenly  heated  with  nitre  or  nitric  acid. 
(Fehling.) 
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153-2 

....    45*18 
....     25-26 
....       1-18 
....       4-74 
....     23-64 

Fehling. 

25-26 

1-46 

4-89 

23-51 

Mifchcrllch.  ^^^^ 
43-68     ....    45-31 

14  C 

4  H    

.....     84-0 
4-0 

2  O    

16-0 

2  SO» 

80H) 

C"H*B«H>*,2S0» 

....  337-2 

....  100-00 

100-00 

&  Aeid. — Freparation  p.  53;  slao  xi,  157.  —  Giystalliaes  eanlj  in 
obliqne  rhombio  prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatio  flyatem. 
«  :  u  =  82''  21';  inclination  of  base  to  lateral  edge  =  aS""  6\  The 
oblique  lateral  edge  is  generally  truncated;  mostly  also  the  acute  summit 
of  this  lateral  edge;  more  rarely  octohedral  faces  occur.  The  crystals 
are  generally  macled.  (Fehlins.)  —  Permanent  in  the  air.  Soluble  in 
20  pts.  of  water  at  20''.  The  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  crystals 
give  off  9-13  p.  c.  (3  At.)  water  at  200"^.     (Mitacberlich.) 

.    BaO   76-6  ....  28-27  28-36    28-34     28-2 

14  C 840  ....  31-22  31-40 

5  H    5-0  ....  1-85  1-86 

3  0 240  ....  8-92  866 

2SO» 80-0  ....  29-74  29-72 

CMH»BaO*,2SO"....  269-6     ....  lOO'OO    100-00 

The  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  fuming  nitriq  acid.     (Mitscherlich.) 
The  acid  sulphobenzoates  of  moffnesia,  tine- oxide,  ferrcnu  oxide,  cobaUoui 
oxid^,  and  eupric  oxide  yield  fine  crystals.     (Mitscherlich.) 

Neutral  Sulphobenzoate  of  Lead,  —  Obtained  by  boiling  the  aqueous 
acid  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  lead.  —  Slender  needles  united  in 
radiated  groups;  the  solution  in  hot  water  solidifies  almost  completely  on 
eooling.  —  The  salt  g^ves  ofi  7*93  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water  at  290^     (Eehhng.) 

Dry.  Fehling. 

2  PbO 224  ....  54-89     5452 

14  C  84  ....  20-58     2085 

4  H  : 4  ....  0-98     1-01 

2  O  16  ....  3*91     4-03 

2S0»   80  ....  19-64     19-59 


CMH*Pb«0*,2S0»  ....  408     ....  10000     100  00 

Neutral  Svdphobemoate  of  Silver,  —  Crystallises  in  vacuo  in  small 
yellowish  crystals  which  in  drying  give  off  4*195  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water. 
(Fehling.) 

Dry.  FchKnj. 

2  AgO 232  ....  55-77  55-39 

14  C  84  ....  20-19  20-78 

4  H 4  ....  0-96  1-01 

2  0 16  ....  3-85  3-69 

2  S0»  80  ....  19-23  1913 


C"H*Ag»0*,2S0» ....  416    ....  lOO'OO    100*00 
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Benzoate  of  Methyl. 

C"H«0*  =  C»H>0,C"H»0». 

Dumas  &  Pbugot.     (1835.)    Ann.  Cfwia.  Phys,  58,  50. 

Betumrformeiter,  hengon&ure$  Methyloxyd,  Bensoate  de  Methylene. 

Pr€paf*(Uum,  1.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  wood-epirit,  2  pts.  benzoic  acid 
and  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  is  snbjected  to  distillation;  the  residae  again 
distilled  two  or  three  times  with  fresh  wood-spirit;  and  the  united  diflh 
iillatee  mixed  with  water.  The  impure  bensoate  of  methyl  which  then 
einks  to  the  bottom  is  washed  two  or  three  tiroes  with  water,  agitated 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  decanted,  and  distilled  orer  drj  oxide  of  lead. 
—  2.  Neutral  sulphate  of  methyl  is  distilled  with  bensoate  of  potash  or 
▼ery  dry  bensoate  of  soda.  —  3.  Wood-spirit  is  distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol 
and  hippnrate  of  lime. 

Propertie$.  Colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*1 0  at  17%  10876  at  16*3'' 
or  1*1026  at  0%  (H.  Kopp.)  —  Boils  at  198*5''  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  761  mm.  (Dumas  &  Peligot)  ;  199*2%  bar.  at  746*4  mm. 
(H.  Kopp,  Ann.  Pharm.  94,  307.)  Vapour-density  4*717.  Has  an 
agreeable  balsamic  odour* 


8  H 

96 

8 

32 

....    70-59 

....         O'oo 

....    23*53 

■••••*•• 

71-4 

6*2 

22-4 

Dumas  &  Peligot^ 
from  hippuric  acid. 

71*1 

6*0 

4  0 

22-9 

CWH>0* 

C«Tapoiir 

H-gS8     .... 

O-ns 

136 

....  10000 

Vol, 

16 
8 
2 

100*0 

100*0 

Densitj. 
...     6*6560 

...     0*5544 

...     2-2186 

^^  6*"" 

Vapour  of  Beozoate  of  Methyl    2 

...     9*4290 
...     4*7145 

Deoompoiitioni.  1.  The  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled 
with  lime  yields  benzol.  Probably  thus  (Mnspratt  &  Hofmann,  Ann, 
Pharm.  54,  11): 

Ci«H»0*  •-  CMH«  +  C*H«  +  2C0». 

2.  Benzoate  of  methyl  absorbs  chlorine  gas  without  visible  alteration; 
if  however  the  saturated  liquid  be  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  a 
large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  off,  together  with  a  little 
chloride  of  methyl;  the  residual  liquid  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
chloride  of  benzoyl.  Three-fourths  of  this  liquid  distils  over  at  194^  or 
195°  and  consists  chiefly  of  chloride  of  bensoyl;  the  portion  which 
distils  below  this  temperature  has  no  constant  boiling  point,  yields 
hydrochloric,  benzoic,  and  formic  acids  when  decomposed  by  potash,  and 
perhaps  consists  of  ohlorobenzoate  of  methyl.     The  residue  left  after  the 
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distillate  at  195^  has  passed  over,  is  thick,  black,  and  contains  benzoic 
acid,  benzoate  of  methyl,  and  perhaps  chlorobenzoate  of  methjL 
(MaJagati,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhyi.  70,  887.) 


Mandelic  Acid. 

C"H«0*  =  C"H*O»,C»H*0*. 

WnrcKLBB.     (1835.)    Ann,  Pharm.  18,  310;   Fogg.  41,  375;   Reperi. 

57,314. 
LiEBio.     Ann.  Pharm.  18,  319;  Pogg.  41,  384. 
Laurbnt.     Ann.  Chiin.  Phys.  65,  202. 
WoHLEB.     Ann.  Pharm.  66,  238. 

Fitrwtobenzote  acid,  Formobenzoetdure,  Aeide  fomutbtnxoiUque,  Manieliaure, 
BUiemumdelolameUem'dure. 

Formation.  1.  By  heating  bitter  almond  water  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  (Winckler.)  The  hydrocyanic  acid  is  then  resolved  into  ammonia 
and  formic  acid,  which,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  unites  with  the 
bitter  almond  oil  (Liebig); — 2.  By  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
on  bitter  almond  oil.  (Laurent.)  —  3.  By  heating  amygdalin  with 
fnming  hydrochloric  acid.     (Wohler,  Ann.  Pharm.  66,  238.) 

Freparaiion.  Bitter  almond  water — obtained  by  distilling  80  os.  of 
bitter  almond  paste  with  90  lbs.  of  water  till  160  oz.  haye  passed  over, 
then  taking  80  oz.  of  this  liquid,  and  shaking  up  the  distillate  with  the 
bitter  almond  oil  —  is  mixed  with  4  oz.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.gr. 
1*12,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  till  all  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  expelled.  The  yellowish  crystalline  residue  smelling 
slightly  of  bitter  almonds,  leaves  pare  sal-ammoniac  when  treated  with 
cold  ether;  and  the  ethereal  solution  yields  by  spontaneoas  evaporation, 
a  slightly  yellow  crystalline  mass,  which,  when  treated  with  water, 
leaves  a  resinous  flocculent  body  having  the  odour  of  bitter  almonds. 
The  aaueous  solution  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  contains  pure 
mandelic  acid  which  crystallises  on  evaporation.  (Winckler.)  —  2.  When 
bitter  almond  oil  is  treated  with  ^  of  its  volame  of  fnming  sulphuric  acid, 
heat  is  evolved,  the  liquid  becomes  brown  and  thick,  and  solidifies  in  a 
compact  mass  on  cooling.  The  mass  when  treated  with  water  yields  an 
upper  semi-solid  layer  containing  nndecomposed  bitter  almond  oil  and 
stiibylous  acid,  and  a  lower  layer  containing  mandelic  acid  and  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid :  the  mandelic  acid  crystallises  from  the  latter  on  cooling. 
(Laurent.) — [3.  A  solution  of  amygdalin  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  evi^o- 
rated  over  the  water-bath  and  the  syrupy  mass  treated  with  ether,  which 
dissolves  the  mandelic  acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  mandelic 
acid  crystallises.    (Wohler,  Lg.)] 

Properties.  Scaly  crystalline  mass.  (Winckler.)  Crystallises  some- 
times in  rhombic  needles,  sometimes  in  rhomboidal  plates,  frequently  hav- 
ing their  acute  angles  truncated  (Laurent);  in  plates  bel>nging  to  the 
rhombic  system.  (J.  Heusser,  Pogg.  94,  637.)  —  Has  a  very  faint  odour 
of  sweet  almonds,  and  a  strong  acid  taste,  with  a  somewhat  styptic  after- 
taste.    Melts  easily,  with  loss  of  water,  into  a  yellow  oil,  which,  on 
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oooling,  solidifies  to  a  tnnslacent  gam.  (Winckler.)  —  When  a  solation 
of  mandelic  aeid  in  strong  hydrochlorie  acid  is  evaporated  at  a  tempera- 
tare  above  100°,  it  becomes  amorphous,  and  afterwards  forms  a  solution 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  is  precipitated  by  a  larger  quantity  in 
the  form  of  a  heavy  yellowish  oil     ( Wohler,  Ann.  Fharm,  66,  240.) 

Liebig. 

16  C  96    ....     63-15     6310 

8  H 8     ....       5-26     5-52 

6  0 48     ....    31'59    31-38 

CWH»0«....  152    ....  10000    10000 

Deeompositiom.  The  acid  heated  above  its  melting  point,  diffuses  an 
agreeable  odour  recalling  those  of  white-thorn  blossoms,  hyacinth  and 
gum  benzoin.  ^  Heated  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  to  a  temperature  short 
of  carbonisation,  it  is  converted  into  a  dark  brown,  resinous,  balsamic 
mass,  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  alkalies  and  in 
alcohoL  A  large  quantity  of  bitter  almond  oil  passes  over  at  the  same 
time.  —  The  acid  burns  with  a  red  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  bulky,  easily 
combustible  charcoal.  (Winckler.)  —  When  it  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid 
as  long  as  m<rtnM/um««  continue  to  escape,  the  formic  acid  is  decomposed, 
and  the  bitter  almond  oil  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  which  crystallises 
on  addition  of  water.  (Liebiff.)  —  When  chlorine  gat  is  passed  through 
an  aqueous  solution  of  mandelic  acid,  an  oil  smelline  like  chloride  of 
benzoyl  separates  at  first;  and  if  potash  be  then  added  and  the  passage 
of  the  chlorine  continued  till  this  oil  has  completely  disappeared,  the 
solution,  when  subsequently  treated  with  acid,  fives  on  carbonic*acid  and 
deposits  benzoic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  magma.  (Liebig.)  — 
The  acid  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol^  and  the  solation  when  gently  heated, 
gives  off  carbonic  oxide.  (Liebig.)  —  The  aqueous  solution  boiled  with 
peroxide  of  manganese  yields  carbonic  acid  and  bitter  almond  oil. 
(Liebig.) 

Combinations,     The  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

MandeUUee.  —  The  acid  neutralises  bases  completely  and  expels  car- 
bonic acid  from  its  compounds.     (Winckler.) 

Mandelate  of  Ammonia,  —  The  aqueous  acid  is  slightly  supersaturated 
with  ammonia  and  left  to  evaporate. — The  salt  is  very  difficult  to  crys- 
tallise, and  generally  fonns  a  yellowish  white  mass.  It  has  a  very  mild 
taste.  When  heated,  it  decomposes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  free  aeid. 
' — It  dissolves  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  and  readily  in  alcohol. 
(Winckler.) 

Mandelate  of  Potask,  —  Obtained  by  nearly  neutralising  carbonate  of 
potash  with  the  aqueous  acid,  so  that  the  liquid  retains  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction,  evaporating  to  dryness,  exhausting  the  dry  mass  with  alcohol, 
and  leaving  the  alcoholic  solution  to  evaporate.  White,  soft,  easily 
friable,  soapy  mass,  having  a  very  mild,  scarcely  saline  taste,  faintly 
resembling  that  of  sweet  almonds.  Decomposes  like  the  free  acid  when 
heated,  takes  fire  easily  and  bums  away  completely,  leaving  pure 
carbonate  of  potash.  —  Dissohres  very  readily  in  water  and  alcohol. 
(Winckler.) 
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ManddaU  of  Baryta.  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  baryta 
with  mandellc  acid. — 20pt8.  of  the  acid  decompose  13*38pt6.  of  carbonate 
of  baryta.  (1  At.  acid  :  1  At  BaO,CO*.)  — The  salt  crystallises  readily 
in  small,  tolerably  hard  needles.  When  heated,  it  behaves  like  the  potash- 
salt.  —  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  potash-salt.    (Winckler.) 

MandelaU  of  Magnetia.  —  Crystallises  readily.     (Winckler  ) 

MandeUUe  of  Ltad.  —  Precipitated  as  a  white,  finely  crystalline  powder 
on  adding  mandelate  of  potash  to  neatral  acetate  of  lead.  When  care- 
fully heated  in  close  vessels,  it  yields  an  oil  which  appears  to  be  nearly 
pure  bitter  almond  oil.     Scarcely  soluble  in  water.     (Winckler.) 

Mandelate  of  Copper.  —  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  precipi- 
tated by  mandelate  of  potash.  —  Fine  light  blue  powder.  Behaves  like 
the  lead-salt  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation.  —  Nearly  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.    (Winckler.) 

lieUg.    Winckler. 

CiiO  40  ....  21-86                                 21'5 

16  C   96  ....  52-46     5241 

7  H  7  ....      3-82     3-96 

5  0    40  ....  21-86 

C?«HyCuO« 183    ....  10000 

Mercurie  ManddaJte.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  mercuric  nitrate 
with  mandelate  of  potash.  —  Its  reactions  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
copper  salt     (Winckler.) 

MandetaU  of  Silver.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver 
with  neutral  mandelate  of  mercury,  white,  heavy,  crystalline  powder, 
ea^  to  wash.  Crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  satunited  at  the 
boiungheat  in  rather  hard  crystals  having  a  slight  yellowish  colour. 

Liebig.      Winckler. 

AgO  116  ....  44-82                                     44-5 

16  C    96  ....  37-04     37-15 

7  H  7  ....  2-70    2-87 

5  0   40  ....  15-44 

CMH^AgO* ....  259    ....  100*00 

Melts  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature  into  a  dark  mass,  and  yields 
the  same  products  of  decomposition  as  the  acid,  leaving  metallic  silver. 
(Winckler.) 

Mandelic  acid  dissolves  in  the  smallest  quantities  of  alcohol  and 
etJier.     (Winckler.) 
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priekt  A  LiBt)  yields  nitrolenkoate  of  ethyl.  When  nitric  acid  alone  is 
need,  a  oonsiaerable  Quantity  of  the  componnd  ether  is  decomposed,  and 
free  nitrobensoic  acid  is  formed.  (£.  Kopp.)  —  4.  Bensoic  ether  treated 
with  BtroDff  aqneons  potash  becomes  thick  and  nearly  solid;  if  water  be 
then  added^  a  portion  dissolves,  while  the  rest  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
disappears  ^^raduuUy.  (Deyille.) — The  ether  shaken  up  for  sometime 
with  potash,  disappears,  the  liquid  then  containing  alcohol  and  benzoate 
of  potash.  (Scheele,  Th6nard.)  —  5.  When  it  is  heated  with  a  mixture 
of  hydrate  of  potash  and  quick-lime,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  benzoate 
and  acetate  of  potash  are  produced.  (L>umas  &  Stas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt, 
73,  152.)  — 6.  Sodium  does  not  act  upon  benzoic  ether  in  the  cold;  the 
action  begins  at  60°  or  70%  and  is  rather  lively  at  100°.  The  liquid 
turns  brown,  and  yields,  without  evolution  of  gas,  a  solid  mixture  of 
hypobenzoylite  of  ethyl,  and  a  small  quantity  of  undecomposed  benzoate 
of  ethyl,  together  with  benzoate  of  sooa  and  ethylate  of  sodium. 
(Ldwig  (fe  Weidmann,  Pogg,  50,  105.)  —  Benzoic  ether  is  not  attacked  bj 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus.     (Cahoars.) 

CombinatumM,  1.  Benzoic  ether  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  hot  water.  —  2.  It  absorbs  ammoniaoal  g<u,  forming  a  white 
mass,  which  is  resolved  by  water  into  undecomposed  benzoic  ether  and 
ammonia:  acids  accelerate  this  decomposition.  (Deville.)- — When  left 
in  contact  for  some  time  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  forms  bensamide.  — 
3.  With  bichloride  of  tin  it  forms  a  crystallisable  compound,  which  is 
difficult  to  purify  and  very  apt  to  decompose.  (L&wig,  Oompi,  rend. 
21,  371.) —  4.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


1.  Sulphobenzoate  of  Ethyl. 

C«H"S"0"  =  2C*HH),C"H*SH)*. 

LiMPRiCHT  &  r.  Ublab.    Ann,  rharvu  102,  252. 

Absolute  alcohol  becomes  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  chloro- 
sulphobenzoic  acid  C^^H^CPS'O';  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl 
are  given  off;  and  on  evaporating  the  liouid  over  the  water-bath,  sulpho- 
benzoate of  ethyl  remains  in  the  form  of  a  syrupy  residue  having  a  faint 
ethereal  odour.  —  It  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  purified,  like  most  compound  ethers,  by  washing  with  water. 
On  heating  the  aqueous  solution,  the  ether  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and 
sulphobenzoic  acid.  The  ether  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition; 
when  heated  in  a  retort,  it  leaves  a  lar^e  quantity  of  charcoal,  swells  up 
considerably,  and  yields  a  small  quantity  of  distillate  having  a  disagree- 
able odour.  Treated  with  gaseous  or  aqueous  ammonia,  it  yields  ethy* 
losnlphobenioate  of  ammonia. 
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f.    EthyloBulphobenzoic  Acid. 

C"H^*S»0^°  =  C*H»0,HO,C^*H*S'0». 
Limpricht  &  t.  Uslar.     Ann.  Pharm.  102,  255. 
Sulphoben20Wiiie  acid. 

Produced  in  the  form  of  an  ammonia-salt  by  ditjsolving  cLlorosul- 
phobenzoic  acid  in  alcoholic  ammonia,  or  by  dissolving  sulphobenzoio 
ether  in  alcohol  and  passing  ammonia  through  the  solution.  On  eva- 
porating the  liquid,  the  ammonia-salt  Is  obtained  in  crystals;  and  by 
dissolving  these  in  water,  precipitating  the  ammonia  with  bichloride  of 
platinum,  removing  the  excess  of  platinum  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  ethylosulpho- 
benzoic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  syrup,  which  does  not 
show  any  signs  of  crystallisation,  even  after  standing  for  several  days. 
The  acia  appears  however  to  be  crystallisable,  but  difficult  to  obtain  in 
the  crystalliue  form  on  account  of  its  proaeness  to  decomposition;  for  on 
decomposing  the  baryta-salt  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  over  the  water-bath,  a  syrup  was 
obtained  which  solidified  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling,  but  on  being 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  yielded  a  mixture  of  sulphobenzoate 
and  ethylosnlphobenzoate  of  baryta. 

The  Eihylostdphobenzoates  are  all  very  soluble :  they  are  most 
readily  prepared  from  the  ammonia-salt  by  precipitating  the  ammonia 
with  bichloride  of  platinum,  removing  the  excess  of  platinum  by  sul- 
phnretted  hydrogen,  and  neutralizing  the  filtrate  with  the  required 
base. 

Mhylosulphohenzoate  of  ammonia,  —  (Preparation,  vid,  sup,).  The  solu- 
tion when  evaporated  yields  crystals  to  the  last  drop.  The  crystals  are 
fonr^sided  tables,  very  large  and  well-defined,  especially  when  separated 
at  a  winter  temperature,  and  have  a  very  distinct  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
shorter  side  of  the  base.  They  melt  at  about  185°,  into  a  transparent 
viscid  mass,  which  does  not  solidify  till  cooled  below  150°;  if  the  heat  be 
raised  to  2.50^  or  abovo,  the  salt  froths  up  strongly  without  blaekening, 
and  the  residue  left  after  the  frothing  has  ceased,  solidifies  in  a  crystalline 
mass,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  crystallises  there- 
from in  small  nodular  crystals,  which  give  off  ammonia  when  treated 
with  potash,  even  in  the  cold;  but  if  the  heat  is  raised  above  300°, 
complete  decomposition  takes  place,  water,  benzonitrile,  benzoic  acid  and 
snlphurous  acid  being  given  off,  and  a  strongly  tumefied  charcoal  remain- 
ing behind.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  potash-ley  even  in  the  cold,  with 
evolution  of  ammonia.  Heated  with  aqueous  potash  to  100°  for  a  few 
hours  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphobenzoic  acid,  alcohol 
and  ammonia. 


18  C  108 

13  H 13 

....     437 
....      6-2 
5*6 
....     130 
....     32-5 

Limpricht  & 
▼.  Oslar  {mean), 

43-8 

5  6 

6-8 

137 

31-1 

N 14 

2fl                           32 
10  O 80 

C»H»(NH^)S'0»o.  247 

....  1000 

100-0 
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The  salt  dissolvea  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  bnt  ia  insoluble  in 
ether.     The  solutions  are  neutral  to  test  paper. 

Ethylostdphobentoate  of  Soda.  —  Prepared  as  aboye,  or  bj  mixing 
aqueous  solution  of  the  ammonia-salt  with  carbonate  of  soda,  eyaporat- 
ing  oyer  oil  of  yitriol  at  a  yerj  gentle  heat,  boiling  the  dry  residue 
with  absolute  alcohol  and  leaying  the  alcohol  to  eyaporate.  Milk-white 
needles  united  in  nodules  easilj  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Limpricfat  &  ▼•  Utlar. 

18  C  ..« ^  108  ....    42-9    42-9 

y  n  .........«<«...••.••••••••••  9  ..M  9*5     .•••MM       9*7 

Na    31  ....       9*1     9*5 

2  S  32  ....  12-7 

10  O    80  ....  31-8 

CWH«NaS»OW   260    . ..  100-0 

The  salt  appears  to  contain  2  At.  water  of  crystallisation,  part  of 
which  is  giyen  off  in  drying  oyer  oil  of  yitriol.  Two  crops  of  crystals 
which  had  stood  for  seyeral  days  oyer  oil  of  yitriol,  gaye  off  5*3  and 
5*7  p.c.  water  at  100**.  .  (2  At  =  6'6  per  cent.) 

Elhylomlphohenaoate  of  Baryta,  crystallises  after  some  time  from  a 
highly  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  in  small,  well  defined,  rhombic 
tables,  which  when  left  oyer  oil  of  yitriol^  giye  off  their  water  of  orys- 
tallisation  and  fall  to  pieces. 

Limpricfat 
&  y.  UaUr. 

C"H«S»0» 227-0    ....     77*2 

Ba  68*6    ....    22-8     22*7 

CMH»BaS«OM 295-6     ..^  100*0 


EthyhsulphohenzoaU  of  Silver.  —  By  decomposing  the  baryta-salt  with 
sulphate  of  silver  and  concentrating  the  filtrate  at  a  gentle  heat,  the 
silyer-salt  is  obtained  in  small  transparent  needles  arranged  in  concentric 
groups.     (Limprieht  &  r.  Uslar.)    % 


Benzoglycolic  Acid. 

C"H"0*  =  C"H»0»,C*H»0^. 

At>.  StrecICeb.     (1847.)    Ann.  Pharm.  68,  54. 

N.  SocoLOFF  &  Ad.  STRECkER.    Ann.  Fharm,  70|  369;  80^  18. 

GbflBMAMN.     Ann,  Pharm.  90,  181. 

Formation  and  Preparation.    1.  Dry  hippuric  acid  is  rubbed  up  to  a 
thin  paste  with  commercial  nitric  aoid|  and  a  current  of  nitric  oxide  gas 
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passed  into  the  mixtore,  which  is  kept  cold  and  frequently  stirred; 
nitrogen  gas  is  then  CTolred  and  the  hippuric  acid  dissolves.  When  the 
liquid  exhibits  a  green  coloar  (which  it  does  after  five  or  six  hoars)^  part 
of  the  benzoglycolic  acid  is  already  separated  in  the  crystalline  state. 
The  portion  which  still  remains  dissolved  is  for  the  most  part  precipitated 
by  treating  the  liquid  when  cold  with  a  large  quantity  qf  water.  The 
yellowish  crystalline  mass  obtained  by  filtering  and  washing  out  the  acid 
liquid  is  suspended  in  water  and  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime,  the  paste, 
which  is  thin  at  first,  then  solidifying  into  a  hard  mass;  the  liquid 
obtained  by  heating  is  filtered  while  still  hot;  and,  as  the  filtrate  cools^ 
the  lime-salt  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  which  may  be  rendered 
colourless  by  washiug  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  pres- 
sure between  paper.  —  The  somewhat  yellowish  mother-liquor  may  be 
decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  but  generally  contains  a  small  quanti^ 
of  benzoate  ol  lime.  —  The  acid  liquid  which  has  run  off  from  the  crudfe 
benzoglycolic  acid  still  retains  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  that  acid, 
which  may  be  separated  from  it  by  neutralising  it  exactly  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  crystallising  out  the  nitrate  by  reputed  evaporation,  and  mixing 
the  last  mother- liquor  with  strong  nitric  acid.  The  benzoglycolic  acid 
thus  separated  is  generally  contaminated  with  a  large  quantity  of  benzoic 
acid,  which  however  may  be  removed  by  exactly  neutralising  one  half  of 
the  mixture  with  lime,  mixing  it  with  the  other  half,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  extracting  the  benzoic  acid  from  the  residue  by  means  of 
ether  (being  the  stronger  acid  of  the  two,  it  remains  in  the  tree  state); 
bonzoglycolate  of  lime  is  then  left  undissolved.  —  By  dissolving  the  lime- 
salt  in  water,  and  decomposing  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  pure  benzogly- 
colic acid  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  powder;  larger  crystals  are 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  lime-salt  in  alcohol,  decomposing  it  with 
sulphuric  acid,  filtering  from  the  gypsum,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to 
evaporate.     (Socoloff  &  Strecker.) 

2.  Hippuric  acid  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  moderately  dilute  potash-ley, 
and  chlonne  gas  passed  slowly  through  the  liquid,  which,  as  soon  as  the 
evolution  of  nitrogen  gas  is  terminated,  is  carefully  neutralised  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  concentrated  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
and  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  then 
solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  If  the  liquid  be  kept  warm,  the  benzo- 
glycolic acid  separates  in  yellow  oily  drops  which  solidify  in  the  crystal- 
line form  on  cooling.  For  purification,  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  ether, 
and  the  ether  carefully  distilled  off  from  the  watery  layer  below 
it;  the  acid  then  separates  as  in  oil,  in  the  midst  of  the  water. 
(Gossniann.) 

Properties.  Prisms  of  37*  40'  and  142*"  20',  frequently  taking  the 
form  of  thin  plates. — Melts  when  heated  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
form. 


18  C  

8  H 

108 

....    60-00 
....      4-44 
....     35-56 

Socoloff  &  Strecker. 

6009 

4-66 

8  O 

64 

35-25 

yoL.  XII. 

C18Q808 

180 

....  100-00 

10000 

V 
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DeeompomHons.  The  acid  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  water,  ia 
gradaallj  resolved  into  gljcolic  and  benzoic  acids: 

C18H808  +  2H0  -  C"H«0*  +  C<H<0«. 

A  more  rapid  decomposition  is  effected  by  boiling  the  acid  with  water 
containing  a  little  salpharic  acid.  {yidi.  Glycolic  acid,) — 2.  Benzoglj- 
colic  acid  heated  above  its  melting  point  gives  off  vapours  containing 
benzoic  acid^  which  excite  coughing,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  easily 
combustible  charcoal. 

Comhiriatiom,  a.  The  acid  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold,  more 
readily  in  hot  water.  When  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  water  not  suffi- 
cient to  dissolve  it,  it  melts  into  oily  drops. 

h,  Benzoglycclates,  —  The  acid  neutralises  bases  completely.  The 
salts  have  a  faint  but  peculiar  taste.  They  are  for  the  most  part  soluble 
in  water,  many  also  in  alcohol.  From  the  greater  number  of  them, 
the  benzoglyoolic  acid  is  separated  in  the  crystalline  form  on  the  addition 
of  stronger  acids.  They  may  be  boiled  with  water  for  a  long  time 
without  perceptible  decomposition. 

Bemoglycolate  of  Ammonia,  —  Obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with 
ammonia,  or  by  decomposing  the  lime-salt  witn  carbonate  of  ammonia. — 
Gives  off  ammonia  when  evaporated. 

Bemoglyeolate  of  Potash -^FTe^psaei  like  the  ammonia-salt  —  Very 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  it  forms 
cauliflower-like  masses.  From  a  hot-saturated  solution  it  crystallises 
in  broad,  very  thin  plates,  on  cooling. 

Bemoglycolate  of  Soda,  —  Crj^tallises  more  readily  than  the  potash- 
salt  ;  from  a  hot  saturated  solution,  it  separates  on  cooling  in  rather 
lar^e  rhombic  tables.  At  100"^  it  gives  off  21*08  p.  c  (6  At.)  water, 
and  becomes  opaque,  but  retains  its  lustre. 

At  lOO^  Socoloff  &  Strecker. 

NaO   31-2     ....     15-43    1542 

C^W07 171-0     ....     84-57 

C"H7Na08....  202-2    ....  100-00 

BentoglyeolaU  of  Baryta.  —  Delicate  silky  needlecf,  which  give  off 
6*69  p.  0.  (2  At.)  water  at  100^ 

Socoloff  &  Strecker. 

BaO   76-6    ....     30-94     30-92 

C^W(y 171-0    ....    69-06 

CWH'BaO*....  247-6    ....  10000 

Bemoglycolate  of  Lime,  —  Obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  milk 
of  lime  (p.  65),  —  Delicate  silky  needles,  united  in  concentric  groups. 
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CaO 

18  C  

8  H 

108     ....     51-92 

8     ....       3-85 

Socoloff  &  Strecker. 

13-33 

5203 

4-16 

8  O  

64     ....     30-77 

30-48 

C«H7Ca08 

•1..    ..-..1.11!..  1      .  .1i 

+  Aq....  208     ....  10000 

10000 

diBsolves  m  43*32  pts.  of  water  at  ll''  and  in  7*54  pta.  at  100^  The 
Bolation  satarated  at  the  hoiling  heat  often  deposits  but  a  small  quantity 
of  salt  on  coolings  but  if  it  be  then  strained,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  solidifies  to  a  thick  jelly;  if  the  liquid  be  then  filtered,  the 
mother-liqnor  generally  solidifies  a  second  time. 

BengoglyeolaUoflfagnefia,  —  Prepared  by  mixing  the  boiling  solu- 
tions of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  benzoglycolate  of  lime,  and  exhausting 
with  alcohol  tlie  solid  mass  which  forms  on  cooling.  Long,  yery  slender 
needles. 

Bemoglyeolate  of  Zinc, — A  solution  of  the  lime-salt  saturated  at  the 
boiling  heat,  and  mixed  with  chloride  of  zinc,  yields  on  cooling,  long 
thin  needles,  which  completely  fill  the  vessel;  they  are  separated  by 
filtration,  washed  with  water,  pressed  between  paper  and  recrystallised. 

—  The  crystals  give  off  14-71  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water  at  lOO''. 

At  100^  Soooloff  8l  Stroeker. 

ZnO   40-6    ....     19-19     19-42 

C^WO^ 171-0    ....     80-81 

amt0    ^   II     II        ,.   I  ,  I  ^      ■  I     I   ■■     I  ■mil.— — — — 

C»H7ZnO»....  211-6    ....  100-00 

BemoglyeoUxte  cf  Lead-.  —  a.  iSlfsa^ome.  —  When  the  cold  solution  of 
the  lime-sidt  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate 
partially  washed,  then  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  the  liquid  filtered, 
the  filtrate  yields  after  a  while,  short  slender  needles  united  in  stellate 
groups;  they  may  be  freed  from  adhering  carbonate  of  lead  by  elutriation. 

—  The  crystals  giye  off  2*63  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  at  100^ 

At  100^  Soooloff  iK,  Stredcer. 

6  PbO  672    ....    79-72    79-71 

Cwmcy 171     ....    20-28 

CWH'Pb08,5PbO  ....  843    ....  10000 

Hie  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing  a  boiling  solation  of  the  lime  salt  with  nentral 
acetate  of  lead,  is  a  mixture  of  wveral  haaao  Baits  containing  75*6  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
lead. 

(.  Setquiham. — The  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  lime-salt  forms 
with  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  an  abundant,  curdy,  flocculent 
precipitate  which  dissolyes  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  when  boiled  with 
water,  first  melts  and  then  dissolyes  in  it  completely;  the  liquid,  yields 
on  cooling,  first  an  amorphous  deposit  and  afterwards  crystals.  When 
the  original  precipitate  is  coyered  with  a  quantity  of  cold  water  sufficient 
to  dissolye  it  completely,  and  the  solution  filtered,  the  sesquibasic  salt 
separates  at  first  in  hemispherical  groups  of  crystals  which  melt  at  100% 
giying  off  3'83  p.  c.  (6  At)  water. 

f8 
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Soooloff  &  StKcker. 

3  PbO 336    ....    49-56 4929 

2C»H7(y    342     ....     50-44 

2C»H7Pb(y,3PbO.    678    ....  100-00 

e.  Mondbadc,  —  The  mother-liqnor  of  6,  after  standing  for  some  time, 
deposits  the  neutral  salt  in  cryBtals  which  resemble  those  of  the  salt  a, 
and  melt  with  partial  decomposition  at  100^ 

Ai  100^  Socoloff  &  Strecker. 

PbO 112    ....     39-58     39-27 

C^W<y  171     ....    60-42 

CMH^PbO"  ....    283    ....  100-00 


Ferric  BenzoglyeoUUe,  —  The  solution  of  the  lime-salt  yields  with 
ferric  hydrochlorate,  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  which 
becomes  darker  on  the  surface  when  dried.  After  drying  in  the  air,  it 
gives  off  2736  p.  c.  (28  At.)  water  at  100°. 

At  \Wf.  Soooloff  &  Strecker. 

2FisH)»    156    ....    28-32    23-27 

3C"H707  513     ....     76-68 

2  FeH)»,3C"H70'  669    ....  100-00 

Benzoglycclate  of  Copper,  —  A  boiling  saturated  solution  of  the  lime- 
salt,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  copper,  yields  on  cooling  an  abundant  crop 
of  blue  rhombic  tables,  which  may  he  washed  with  c<ud  water  and  recrys- 
tallised.  The  crystals  become  green  and  opaque  at  100^,  but  retain  their 
lustre;  they  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more  readily  in  warm 
water;  when  they  are  heated  with  a  quantity  of  water  not  sufficient  to 
dissolve  them,  the  undissolved  portion  forms  a  green  powder,  probably 
consisting  of  anhydrous  salt. 

Bentoglycolate  of  Silver,  —  The  neutral  ammonia-salt  is  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  vety  cold  water  and 
recrystallised  from  boiling  water. 

White  microscopic  crystals  which  quickly  blacken  in  the  light  when 
moist;  they  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  boiling  water. 

Soooloff  &  Strecker. 
18  C  108    ....    37-63    3776 

7  H 7    ....      2-44    2-57 

Ag 108  ....  37-63  37-64 

8  O  64  ....  22-30  22*03 

CWH^AgO" 287    ....  100-00    100-00 

Benzoe^lycolic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  benzoglycolic  acid  gives  off  a  peculiar  odour 
when  left  to  stand  for  some  time.    An  alcoholic  solution  of  benzoglyoo- 
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late  of  lime^  in  which  an  additional  quantity  of  lime-salt  is  snspended^ 
Yields,  when  hjdroohlorio  acid  gas  is  passed  into  it,  not  benzoglyoolio 
bat  benzoic  ether. 


Hippuric  Acid. 

C*«NH»0«  =  C"AdH^O«. 

FovBOBOT  &  Vauquelin.    (1799.)    -4.  5V.  6,  197,  87,  199.— ScA^r.  J. 

2,   432.  —  Farther  Ann.  Ghim.  69. 
LiEBiG.   (1830.)   Fogg.  17,  389;  also  Br.  Arch.  34,  237; — Ann.  Pharm. 

12.  20. 
Dumas  &  Peligot.    Ann.  Chim.  Fkys.  57,  327;  Ann.  Pharm.  14,  69. 
MiTSOHEBLicn.     Pogg.  33,  335. 

Pelouze.    Ann.  Pharm.  26,  60;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  13,  420. 
Fehling.     Ann.  Pharm.  28,  48. 

Ube.     J.  Pharm.  27,  646.— J.  Chem.  Mid.  17,  648.— i?<^p«r<.  75,  61. 
ScHWARZ.    Ann.  Pharm.  54,  29;  75,  195. 
Dessaiones.     Ccmpt.  rend.  21,  1224;   N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  17,  15; 

J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  244.  . 

ff^jpursUure,  T/rimdure,  Pferdehamt^urB,  Aeide  hippurique. — Disooyered  in 
faone-nrine,  by  Fonrcroy  &  Yaaquelinf  but  mistaken  for  uric  add  ;  recognised  as  a 
distinct  substance  by  Liebig. 

Sources.  In  the  urine :  a.  Of  man,  —  in  small  quantity  only,  under 
normal  conditions  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  37,  82);  abundantly  in  diabetes 
(100  pts.  of  urine  yielded  0*025  of  crystallised  hippuric  acid:  Lehmann, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  8,  552;  Hiin^eld,  J.  pr.  Chem.  8,  552);  the  urine  of  a  girl 
thirteen  years  old^  whose  food  consisted  of  apples  with  a  little  bread  and 
water,  contained  as  much  hippuric  acid  as  that  of  herbivorous  animals. 
(Pettenkofer,  Ann.  Pharm.  53,  86.)  —  Respecting  the  occurrence  of  bippuric 
add  in  human  urine,  see  also  Duchek  (Schmidt's  Jahrb.  d.  ffeg.  Med.  84,  8).^ 
h.  Of  horses,  especially  when  worked  but  not  overworked.  (Liebig, 
ThierehemU,  3  Aufl.  s.  86.)  Riding-horses  yield  abundance  of  hippunc 
acid;  agricultural  horses  yield  benzoic  acid  (Erdmann  &  Marchand, 
J",  pr.  Chem.  26,  492) ;  the  urine*  of  riding-horses  which  had  before 
contained  only  hippuric  acid,  yielded  benzoic  acid,  when  they  were  put 
to  harder  work  (Hulstein,  N.  Br.  Arch.  ^Q,  274);  hippuric  acid  is 
present  in  the  urine  of  horses  when  they  are  fed  on  oats  and  hay,  not 
when  they  are  fed  on  barley  and  straw .  (Landerer,  N.  J.  Pharm.  20, 
288.) —  c.  Of  oxenj —  only  when  they  are  fed  on  distillery  refuse  (Schwarz, 
Ann.  Pharm.  54,  31);  —  d.  Of  camlets,  —  in  large  quantity  (Scbwarz);  — 
e.  Of  elephants.  —  In  guano  (E.  Marchand,  N.  J.  Pharm.  7, 134);  in  the 
excrements  of  the  caterpillars  of  butterflies  and  hawk-moths,  and  also 
in  those  of  the  insects  themselves  (J.  Davy,  N.  Ed.  Phil.  J.  45,  17); 
in  ox-blood  (Verdeil  &  Dolfns,  Ann.  Pharm.  74,  215);  in  the  scales 
formed  in  ichthyosis  (Schlossberger,  Ann.  Pharm.  90,  378). 

Formation.  1 .  The  compound  of  glycocol  with  oxide  of  zinc  placed 
together  with  chloride  of  benzoyl  in  a  dose  vessel,  yields  hippuric  acid 
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and  chloride  of  xino,  slowly  at  ordiDary  temperatares,  more  quickly  at 
120®.     (Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend.  37,  492): 

C*NH»0*,ZnO  +  C"H»C102  «  C"NH»0«  +  ZnCl  +  HO. 

Hippnrio  acid  is  also  obtained  by  heating  glycocol  with  benzoic  acid 
in  a  sealed  tabe.  If  the  action  be  continued  for  12  days  at  160^,  and  the  contents 
of  the  tube  then  treated  with  hot  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  on  cooling  deposits 
three-fourths  of  the  original  quantity  of  benzoic  acid ;  and  the  mother-liquor  when  con- 
centrated yields  hippuric  acid  in  long  prisms  togedier  with  an  additional  qiHuitity  of 
benzoic  add.  The  water  leayes  undissolved  a  fine  white  tasteless  powder,  partly  soluble 
in  potash.     (Oessaignes,  N.  J.  Pharm.  32,  44.) 

2.  Benzoic  acid  is  converted  into  hippuric  acid  in  the  animal  organism. 
—  The  crystals  resembling  nitre  found  some  time  af^>  in  the  urine  of  a 
dog  which  had  swallowed  half  a  drachm  of  beuzoic  acid,  were  probably 
hippuric  acid.  (Wbhler,  Berzelius  Lehrh,  4  Aufl.  Bd.  iy.  376.)  Urine 
voiaed  two  hours  after  swallowing  benzoic  acid  or  a  soluble  benzoate 
does  not  contain  uric  acid,  but  when  mixed  with  -^  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  eyaporated;  yields  crystals  of  hippuric  acid,  which  when  mixed  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  produces  a  fine  red  purple 
colour  with  ammonia.  (Al.  Ure,  Bepert,  75,  61;  further,  J,  Fkarm.  27, 
646.)  Keller,  before  going  to  sleep,  took  2  grammes  of  benzoic  acid; 
the  urine  voided  in  the  morning  had  an  uncommonly  strong  acid  reaction^ 
and  yielded  crystals  of  hippuric  acid  when  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
after  concentration,  and  moreover  contained  urea  and  uric  acid  in  normal 
proportion.  (Ann.Phai'm,  43, 198;  compare  H.  Schwarz,  Ann.  Pharm,  54, 
32.)  A.  B.  Garrod  found  hippuric  acid  in  his  urine  after  taking  between 
20  and  30  grains  of  benzoic  acid.  The  crystals  of  hippuric  acid  were 
mixed  with  granules  of  uric  acid,  which  remained  undissolved  when  treated 
with  alcohol.  The  hippuric  acid  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  solution 
did  not  give  with  nitric  acid  a^d  ammonia  the  reaction  observed  by  Ure; 
the  urine  contained  as  much  uric  acid  as  when  no  benzoic  acid  was  taken. 
(Phil.  Mag.  J.  20,  501;  J.pr.  Chem,  27,  356.) —  Marchand,  after  taking 
30  grains  of  benzoic  acid,  found  39*2  giains  of  hippuric  acid  in  his  urine. 
The  benzoic  acid  must  have  taken  up  carbon,  as  otherwise  it  could  only 
have  jdelded  34*23  grains  of  hippuric  acid.  If  ONH*0*  were  added  to 
the  benzoic  acid,  30  grains  of  the  latter  would  yield  44*01  grains  of 
hippuric  acid.     (J,  pr.  Chem.  35,  309r) 

Freparaiicn.  A.  From  honei*  or  cowi  urine.  —  Horse-urine  super- 
saturated with  hydrochloric  acid  yields,  after  a  while,  a  yellowish  brown 
precipitate  of  impure  hippuric  acid.  ( Liebig,  Pc^^,  17,  389.)  —  Horse- 
urine  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  seldom  yields  hippuric  acid  without 
evaporation;  hence  it  should  be  evaporated  to  ^  or  |,  then  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  crystallised  hippuric  acid  purified.  (Schwars, 
Ann.  Pharm.  54,  29 ;  see  also  Dessaignes,  li.  J.  Pharm.  32,  45.)  — 
100  pts.  of  cows'  urine  mixed  with  2  or  3  pts.  of  crude  hydrochloric  acid, 
deposit  hippuric  acid.  (Riley,  Chem.  Sac.  Qu.  J.  .5,  97;  ^.  J.  Pharm. 
22,  354.)  —  2.  The  fresh  urine  of  horses  or  cows  is  immediately  mixed 
with  excess  of  milk  of  lime;  boiled  for  a  few  minutes;  strained;  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  ^  or  -fV*  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration, 
and  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (Gregory.)  Fresh  cows^ 
nrine  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime;  boiled  up  once,  decanted  from  the 
lime,  and  evaporated  to  J,  then  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
when  cold,  and  the  hippuric  acid  collected  after   12  hours.      If  the 
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boiling  with  miik  of  lime  be  longer  oontinaed^  a  brown^  leeinons  bodj  is 
prodoced  wbich  greatly  interferee  with  the  pnrification  of  the  hippnrio 
acid.  (Stadeler,  Ann.  Pharm.  17,  18.)  —  3.  Freeh  horse-urine  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  sulphate  of  zinc;  the  liquid  together  with  the  resulting 
precipitate  eyaporated  to  -J^  or  -J-  of  the  original  bulk,  filtered  quickly,  the 
residue  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the  hippurate  of 
zinc  in  the  filtrate  decomposed  by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid.  Hippuric  acid  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  magma, 
which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water,  pressed  between  filtering  paper, 
and  recrystalllBed.     (J.  Ldwe,  J.  pr,  Chem.  65,  372.) 

Hippuric  acid  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid  has  a  brownish  colour 
and  disagreeable  urinary  odour,  andtherefore  requires  further  purifica- 
tion: a.  The  solution  is  boiled  with  quick  lime;  the  filtrate  mixed  at 
the  boiling  heat  with  chloride  of  lime  till  the  urinary  odour  is  destroyed; 
animal  charcoal  then  added  till  the  liquid  becomes  colourless;  and  the 
filtrate  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  left  to  cool.  (Liebig,  Fogg. 
17,  389.)  —Hie  urine  evaporated  to  a  symp  is  mixed  with  an  equal  yolame  of  crude 
hydrochloric  acid,  chlorate  of  potash  added  till  the  liquid  becomes  colourless^  and  the 
solution  left  to  cool.  The  chlorate  of  potash  merely  decomposes  the  resin  and  extrac- 
tive matters.  (Rieckher,  Jahrl,  pr.  Pharm.  10>  244.)  —  The  method  of  purification 
with  chloride  of  lime  (or  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash)  must  be  rejected^ 
because  a  portion  of  .the  hippuric  add  is  thereby  converted  into  benzoic  acid.  (Dumas 
&  PeUgot,  Sehwan.)  —  h.  The  crude  hippuric  acid  is  once  recrystallised, 
dissolved  in  caustic  soda,  and  the  solution  while  boiling  hot  mixed  with 
successive  small  portions  of  manganate  of  potash,  till  a  filtered  sample 
dropped  into  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  pure  white  preci- 
pitate; the  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  the  pure  hippuric  acid  precipitated 
hj  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (G&ssmann,  Ann.  Fharm.  99,  373.) 
[Is  not  this  method  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  preceding  ?    W.]  —  c.  The 

crude  acid  is  pressed,  mixed  with  10  pts.  of  boiling  water  and  excess  of 
milk  of  lime;  the  strained  and  expressed  liquid  mixed  with  solution  of 
alum  till  the  alkaline  reaction  disappears,  and  left  to  cool  to  40°;  car- 
bonate of  soda  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed;  and  the  solution 
strained,  pressed,  and  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated 
hippuric  acid  is  washed  with  water,  pressed,  and  dissolyed  in  boiling 
water;  blood-charcoal  added  (1  oz.  to  a  pound  of  hippuric  acid);  and  the 
solution  filtered  through  paper  while  still  at  the  boiling  heat.  (Bensch, 
Ann.  Pharm.  58,  267.)  —  d.  The  crude  acid  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime, 
the  greater  part  of  the  fibrin  then  goin^  down  with  the  precipitate;  the 
filtrate  precipitated  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  boiled,  filtered 
again,  and  precipitated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  the  carbonate  of  lime  as 
it  falls  down  carrying  the  colouring  matter  with  it,  —  then  filtered  a 
third  time,  and  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (Schwarz,  Ann. 
Pharm.  54,  29 .)  —  e.  The  crude  acid  is  suspended  in  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  mixed  with*^  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*3,  filtered  after  24 
hours  and  washed  with  cold  water.  (Hutstein,  N.  Br.  Arch.  66,  274. — 
/.  The  crude  acid  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  boiled  for  some 
time  with  finely  divided  zinc;  a  small  quantity  of  recently  ignited  animal 
charcoal  added  to  the  boiling  liquid  as  soon  as  the  action  upon  the  zinc 
becomes  weak ;  and  the  liquid  filtered  into  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid.  For  purifying  considerable  quantities  of  hippuric  acid,  the 
crude  acid  dissolved  in  tne  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  is 
neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a  slight  excess  of  sulphate  of  zino 
added;  the  liquid  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  animal  charcoal,  and  then 
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filtered  into  dilute  sulpbaric  aoid.  (Lowe.) — [From  admixed  bensoic 
acid,  crystallised  hippuric  acid  is  purified  by  pouring  a  little  water  on  the 
mixture,  adding  ether  and  agitating,  whereby  the  benzoic  aoid  is  com- 
pletely dissolved.     (Liebig.)j 

B.  From  human  urine,  —  The  fresh  urine  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup 
oyer  the  water  bath,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
shaken  up  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the  hippuric 
acid.  If  the  ethereal  solution  does  not  separate  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
a  quantity  of  alcohol  =-fV  ^^  ^^®  hullL  of  the  mixture  should  be  added  : 
the  liquid  then  immediately  divides  into  two  layers.  The  upper  liquid, 
in  addition  to  the  hippuric  acid,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  urea 
dissolved  by  the  alcohol;  it  is  therefore  shaken  up  with  a  little  water, 
which  takes  up  the  alcohol  and  the  urea,  while  the  hippuric  acid  remains 
dissolved  in  the  ether.  The  hippuric  acid  which  crystallises  as  the  ether 
evaporates,  is  coloured  yellowish  or  brown  by  a  resinous  substance,  which 
however  is  easily  reiqoved  by  a  little  blood-charcoal.  (Liebig,  Ann* 
Fliarm,  50,  ITO.) 

Properties,  I/>ng^  transparent,  colourless  or  milk-white  prisms, 
belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the 
;7-faces,  u\  u,  y  and  i;  t*  :  w'  =  80°  8';  t«'  :  v  =  99"^  52;  *  :  i*  =  214°  49' 
(Dauber,  Ann,  Pharm,  74.  202);  u  :  u'=  80°  1';  u' :  t*  =  99°  59';  %  :  i= 
98°  30'  :  y  :  y  =  88°  30' ;  *  :  «  =  1 14°  49' ;  y  :  «  =  123°  15'.  (Schabus 
Wien.  Akad.  Ber,  1850,  2,  211.)  The  ratio  of  the  axes  is  1  :  0*9760  : 
1-1605  (Daaber);  =  1  :  0*97442  :  1*2606.  (Schabus.)  —  Reinsch,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution,  obtained  crystals  resembling 
octohedrons.  (Jahrh,  pr*  Pharm.  20,  217.)  —  The  crystals  have  an 
unctuous  diamond  lustre.  6p.  gr.  1*308.  (Schabus.)  1°  preparing  hippario 
ether  from  hippuric  add  and  alcohol,  Liebig  observed  hippuric  acid  in  cauliflower <like 
masses.  Schwarz  {Ann.  Pharm.  75,  101)  in  preparing  hippuric  ether  observed  the 
same  kind  of  masses  to  form  in  the  mother-liquor;  they  separated  unaltered  from  thdr 
hot  aqueoQS  solution,  but  on  dissolving  them  in  ammonia  and  adding  hvdrochlorie  add, 
the  hippuric  add  was  precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form.  —  The  acid   melts  when 

heated,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form.  It  reddens  litmus  slightly, 
but  does  not  taste  sour;. 

fuw-      Dumas  &    Mitschcr-    ^J;^)i^l^      Schwan, 
Liebig.     p^,.^^  ^^         -^^^  omarphmB. 

1.8  C 108  ....  60-74  ....  60*89  ....  60-5  ....     60*63    59-47    ....  60*36 

N 14  ....  7*82 ....  7-42  ....  7*7  ....  7*90  7-88 

9  H 9  ....  4-96  ....  6*09  ....  5*0  ....       4-98     5-15     ....  5*35 

6  0 48  ....  26-48  ....  26*80  ....  26*8  ....     26*49 26-41 

C>»NH«0«  179  ....100-00  ...lOOOO  ...1000    ....  10000  10000 

Pelouze  reirards  hippuric  acid  as  a  compound  of  bitter  almond  oil^ 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  formic  acid : 

C»8NH»0«  -  C"H«0*  +  CNH  +  C?H90\ 

because,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation  or  boiled  with  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  carbonic  acid,  benioio  acid  and 
ammonia.  On  the  other  hand,  Socoloff  k  Strecker  remark,  that  other 
compounds  containing  formic  acid  in  conjunction  with  an  aldide>  yield 
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the  aldidd  itself  nnder  these  circnmstances:  e,  g.  mandelio  acid  (p.  58). 

—  As  hipparic  acid  when  boiled  with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead,  is 
resolved  into  benzamide  and  carbonic  acid,  Fehling  regards  it  as  benza- 
mide  conjugated  with  famaric  acid : 

2CMNH»0«  -  2CMNH7a»  +  C8H<0«, 

with  regard  to  which  view,  Socoloff  and  Strecker  obserye  that  famaric 
acid  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead  does  not  yield  carbonic  acid.  —  From 
the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocol, 
Deesaignes  conclades  that  it  is  a  compound  of  anhydrous  benzoic  acid 
with  anhydrous  glycocoi  (analogous  to  snlphosaocharic  acid,  ix,  251): 
(C«NH»0«=ONH*0",C"H*0»),  a  view  which  appears  also  to  be  sup. 
ported  by  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  from  chloride  of  benzoyl  and 
the  compound  of  glycocoi  with  oxide  of  zinc;  but  then,  as  Berzelius 
remarks,  the  decomposition  by  peroxide  of  l^ul  cannot  be  explained. 

—  H.  Schwarz  {Ann,  Fharm,  75.  210)  supposes  that  hippuric  acid 
contains  benzil  and  glycocoi: 

2C«NH»0»  -  C»H>0«  +  2C*NH»0<. 

According  to  Socoloff  <fe  Strecker,  hippuric  acid  is  the  amide  of  bencogly- 
colic  acid,  since,  when  treated  with  nitrous  acid  it  behaves  like  other 
amides,  yielding  benzoglycolic  acid.  It  is  distinguished  from  most 
amidogen-acids  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  amide  of  a  monobasic  acid,  just 
as,  for  example,  anthranilic  acid  is  the  amide  of  monobasic  salicylic  acid. 
{Ann,  Fharm,  80,  17;  compare  Heintz,  Zoochemie  S,  283.) 

Decompontions.  1 .  The  acid  blackens  when  heated,  yields  a  crystal- 
line sublimate  of  benzoic  acid  and  benzoate  of  ammonia  smelling  strongly 
of  benzoin,  emits  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  leaves  a  lar^e  quantity  of  porous  charcoal.  (Liebig.)  —  Heated  in 
a  retort,  it  yields  at  210^  a  deposit  of  benzoic  acid,  and  boils  at  240^, 
giving  off  red-coloured  benzoic  acid,  at  the  same  time  that  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  evolved  and  benzonitrile  distils  over.  In  the  retort  there  remains 
a  resinous  body,  which  is  brittle  in  the  cold,  becomes  soft  when  heated, 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Limpricht  &  v.  Uslar,  Ann,  Pkarm.  88,  133.)  —  Dry  hippuric  acid 
heated  in  a  retort  with  aoartz-sand  and  dried  chloride  of  zinc  yields 
benzonitrile,  carbonic  acid  and  charcoal  (Gosmann,  Ann,  Fharm, 
100,  69.) 

[C»NHW  -  4H0  -  C"NH»  +  C0»  +  3C.] 

2.  Pure  hippuric  acid  may  be  boiled  for  several  days  with  water 
without  undergoing  any  alteration.  (Stadeler.)  —  Wheii  horse-urine  is 
very  quickly  evaporatea,  an  odour  of  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  urine 
is  found  to  contain  benzoic  acid.  (Fehling.)  —  When  the  urine  is  boiled 
bj  itself,   the  hippuric  acid   is   readily   converted   into  benzoic  acid. 

S^umas  &  Peligot,  Gregory.)  Cows*  urine  rapidly  boiled  does  not  yield 
nzoic  acid.  (Stadeler.)  —  3.  Hippuric  acid  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
with  excess  of  potash  or  soda  yields  glycocoi  and  a  benzoate  of  the  alkali. 
(Dessaignes.)  It  is  not  decomposea  by  boiling  with  milk  of  lime. 
(Gregory,  Schwartz.)  —  4.  From  hot  concentrated  hydrocJdoric  acid, 
hippuric  acid  crystallises  without  alteration  (Liebig);  but  by  continued 
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boiling  it  is  completely  resolred  into  benzoic  acid  and  gljcocol;  the  same 
decomposition  is  induced  hjoUof  vitriol  diluted  with  2  pts.  of  water;  bj 
20  minutes' boiling  with  nitric  acid,  benzoic  acid  and  nitro-saccharicacid 
are  produced:  oxalic  acid  boiled  for  two  hours  with  a  very  strong  solution 
of  hippnric  acid,  converts  this  acid  into  benzoic  acid,  the  mother^liquor 
containing  ozalo-saccharic  acid.  (Dessaignes.)  This  transformation  is 
not  attended  with  evolution  of  gas;  100  pts.  of  hippnric  acid  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  yield  67*49  pts.  of  benzoic  and  59*08  of  hydrochloro- 
saccharic  acid.  (Calculation  reqaires  68*15  benEoicand  62*09  hydrochloro-Baonharic 
acid.)  When  1  pt.  of  hippnric  acid  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  2  pts. 
chloride  of  zinc  in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  benzoic  acid  sublimes 
and  glycocol  remains  behind,  mixed  however  with  a  small  quantity  of 
benzoate  of  zinc,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  by 
boiling.  —  5.  A  solution  of  hippnric  acid  in  cold  nitric  acid,  is  converted 
by  nUrous  acid  into  benzoglycolic  acid,  nitrogen  gas  and  water: 

C'8NH»0«  +  NO»  -  CWR^O*  +  2N  +  HO. 

Hippnric  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  nitrite  of  potash, 
because  it  does  not  set  free  the  nitrous  acid.  —  Hippuric  acid  in  the  state  of 
cold  aqueous  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid:  but  on  the 
application  of  heat,  nitrogen  and  hyponitric  acid  are  evolved;  and  the 
latter  produces  further  decomposition.  The  solution  of  hippuric  acid  in 
oil  of  vitriol  is  not  dccompoeed  bjr  nitrous  acid.  (Socoloff  &  Strecker.) 
—  6.  In  a  cold  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  hippuric 
acid  is  converted  into  nitrohlppuric  acid.  (Bertagnini.)  —  7.  When 
the  solution  of  hippnric  acid  in  oil  of  vitriol  is  heated  above  120%  it 
blackens,  benzoic  acid  sublimes,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved.  If  the 
heat  be  discontinued  when  the  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  go  off  and  the 
black  mass  be  then  poured  into  water,  no  benzoic  acid  will  be  found  in 
the  liquid.  (Liebig.)  —  8.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  decomposed  by 
chlorine  gas,  but  when  it  is  boiled  with  a  large  excess  of  chloride  of  lime 
decomposition  takes  place.  (Liebig.)  —  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into 
an  aqueous  solution  of  hippnric  acid,  nitrogen  is  evolved  and  benzogly- 
colic acid  produced,  (Gossmann): 

O^WQfi  +  3K0  +  3C1  -  CWH«0^  +  N  +  HO  +  3KCL 

9.  When  hippnric  acid  is  boiled  with  peroxide  of  mafngcmese  and  very 
dilute  sulphuric  -acid,  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  evolved, 
benzoic  acid  separates  on  cooling,  and  the  liquid  contains  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  (Pelouze.)  — 10.  Hippuric  acid  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead 
and  water  yields  benzamide,  carbonic  acid  and  water  (Fehling): 

C»«NH»0«  +  60  =  C^^NHW  +  4C0S  +  2HO. 

When  hippnric  acid  is  heated  with  peroxide  of  lead,  and  excess  of  nitric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  the  products  formed  are  carbonic  acid  and  bippaiaffin. 
(Schwarz,  Ann.  Fharm,  75,  195.)  —  When  hippuric  acid  is  boiled  with 
water  and  peroxide  of  lead,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  added  from  time  to 
time  in  quantity  only  just  sufficient  to  decompose  the  resulting  hippu- 
rate  of  lead,  the  only  product  formed  is  benzamide.  —  Daring  the  action 
of  peroxide  of  lead  upon  hippuric  acid,  a  peculiar  gas  is  produced,  which 
irritates  the  eyes  and  lungs;  and  the  water  which  distils  over  at  the  same 
time  reddens  litmus  slightly,  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  when  mixed  with 
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ammonia,  bat  does  not  lose  its  peculiar  odonr  on  the  addition  of  potajsh: 
it  cannot  therefore  he  formic  acid.  (Schwarz.) — 10.  Hippnrio  acid 
sentlj  heated  with  excess  of  lime,  does  not  ffive  off  a  trace  of  ammonia, 
bat  yields  a  liqaid  which  smells  of  benzoX  and  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  white  crystalline  scales;  after  rec- 
tification however  it  yields  pare  benzol  [benzoDitrile  ?  Ir.]  (Gerhardt) 
—  11.  By  the  action  of  ^^fermerd  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  hippnric  acid 
la  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  giycoool.  (Bachner,  Ann.  Fkarm, 
78,  203.) 

Comlnnations.  Hippnrio  acid  dissolves  in  900  pta.  of  water  at  0\ 
more  readily  in  hot  water.     (Liebig.) 

It  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates.  The  HippurcUes  are  generally 
G^NH'MO*,  and  most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water. 

From  their  aqoeoos  solutions^  the  hippuric  acid  is  immediately  pre- 
cipitated by  stronger  acids  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
without  previous  turbidity  as  in  the  case  of  the  benzoates.    (Schwars.) 

Hippuraie  of  Ammonicu  —  a.  Normal.  Crystallises  with  difficulty; 
the  solution  gives  off  ammonia  when  evaporated.     (Liebig.) 

•  b.  Acid,  —  Crystallises  by  evaporation  from  a  solution  of  hippnrio 
acid  in  ammonia,  even  when  the  ammonia  is  in  excess.  Microscopic 
square  prisms,  acuminated  with  four  faces  resting  on  the  edges.  The 
crystals  of  the  lower  strata  in  are  much  better  than  those  of  the  upper,  which  in  ^t 
consists  of  iDdistinct  crystalline  crusts.  —  The  salt,  after  drying  over  oil   of 

vitriol,  gives  off  4 '11 5  p.  c.  (2  At)  of  water  at  100^     (Schwarz.) 

At  100^ 

36  C 

3  N 

23  H 

14  O  


Scliwarz. 

216 

....     54-95     . 

.......    54-61 

42 

....     10-69 

23 

6-86     . 

6*05 

112 

....     28-50 

C»NH»{NH*)0«  +  CWNHW  +  2Aq....  393    ....  lOO'OO 

Between  1 80°  and  200°,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  and 
leaves  a  red  residue^  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  yields  rose-coloured 
crystals  of  hippuric  acid.  (Liebig,  Schwarz.)  —  Dissolves  very  readily 
in  water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.     (Schwarz.) 

Hippuraie  of  FoUuk.  —  a.  Normal.  —  Hippuric  acid  is  dissolved  in 
carbonate  of  potash;  the  excess  of  the  alkali  carefully  neutralised  with 
aqueous  hippuric  acid;  and  the  resulting  crystals  purified  by  recrystal  - 
liaation  from  alcohol,  washing  with  ether,  and  finally  by  several  crystal- 
lisations from  hot  water.  If  too  much  acid  has  been  added,  the  acid 
hippurate  of  potash  crystallises  out  first.  If  the  crystals  are  immediately 
dned  after  being  washed  with  ether,  they  deliquesce  into  a  gummy  mass. 
(Schwarz.) 

Ai  100^  Schwarz. 

KO 47-2  ....    21-73    21*74 

18  C   108'0  ....     49'72     49-58 

N  14-0  ....  6-44 

8  H  8-0  ....      3-68     3-87 

5  O  40-0  ....  18-43 

C"NKH«0«   217-2    ....  10000 
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CryttdlUnd.  Scbwan. 

KO    47-2  ....  20*06  19-91 

18  C  108-0  ....  45-92  4578 

N 14-0  ....  5-95 

10  H  10-0  ....  4-25  4-30 

7  O  56-0  ....  23-82 

C"NKH»0«  +  2Aq  ....  2352     ....  10000 

The  salt  when  charred  gives  off  an  agreeable  odonr,  like  that  of 
Satureja  hortensU^  and  quite  different  from  that  which  is  emitted  by  free 
hippnrio  acid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  not  precipitated 
therefrom  by  alcohol  or  ether;  it  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  or  ether^ 
sparingly  when  cold,  more  readily  when  warm,  and  crystallises  therefrom 
on  cooling.     (Schwarz.) 

5.  Acid. — Obtained  by  dissolving  an  excess  of  hippnric  add  in 
carbonate  of  potash.  —  Crystallises,  even  by  slight  concentration,  in- 
broad  satiny  laminte,  which  under  the  microscope  appear  like  sqnare 
prisms  with  truncated  terminal  edges.  Gives  off  4*77  p.  o.  (2  At.)  water 
at  100^     (Schwarz.) 

At  100^  Schimn. 

KO    47-2  ....  11-18     11-28 

86  C  2160  ....  61-26     52-01 

2  N  28-0  ....  6-63 

19  H 19-0  ....  4-50    4*72 

14  O 112-0  ....  26-43 

CWNH»KO«  +  C»»NH»0»  +  2Aq  ....  4222     ....  100-00 

Probabi J  nothing  but  hippuric  add  mixed  with  the  normal  salt.  Schwars's  analyait 
was  made  with  too  small  a  quantity.     (Gerhardt,  N,  J,  Pharm,  21,  314} 

Hxppurate  of  Soda, — Obtained  by  carefully  neutralising  hippuric 
acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  dissolving  in 
alcohol.  Crystalline  mass  having  a  slight  yellowish  colour.  After  drying 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  does  not  give  off  any  water  at  100^     (Schwarz.) 

Schwmn. 

2NaO 62  ....     1507     15-01 

36  C  216  ....     62-55     52-57 

2  N 28  ....  6-81 

17  H 17  ....       4-14     4-29 

11  O  88  ....  21-43 

2(C"NH»NaO«)  +  Aq ...  411     ....  10000 

ffippurate  of  Baryta,—^,  Baric,  —  When  the  aqueovs  solution  of  the  acid  is 
boiled  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  filtered,  the  alkaline  liquid  gelatinises  on  erapora- 
tion ;  yields  as  it  cools,  white  porcelain-like  crystals ;  and  afterwards  solidifies  com- 
pletely. The  mass,  after  drying  in  vacno^  melts  without  loss  when  heated,  and  forms  a 
transparent  glass.     (Liebig.) 

(.  Normal, '—  When  the  salt  a  is  dissolved  in  water  and  acetic  acid  added  till  a 
slight  acid  reaction  is  produced,  the  normal  salt  crystallises  in  transparent  lamins. 
(Liebig.) —  Hippuric  acid  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  baryta-water,  and  the 
excess  of  baryta  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid;  or  carbonate  of  baryta  is 
treated  with  excess  of  aqueous  hippuric  acid,  the  carbonate  of  baryta 
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being  kept  in  ezcees.  The  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  crystalline 
emsts  consisting  of  microscopic  square  prisius.  After  drying  over  oil  of 
▼itriol,  it  gives  off  3*74  p.  c.  (1  At.)  water  at  100°.     (Schwarz.) 


At  100*. 

BaO 76-6 

18  C  1080 

N  14-0 

8  H  80 

5  O  400 

C»NH«BaO«  246-6 

CrystallUed, 

BaO  76-6 

18  C   108-0 

N   14-0 

9  H  90 

6  O   48-0 

C"NH"BaO«  +  Aq  ....  2556 


Schwan. 

3106     30-85 

43-79     43-99 

5-68 

3  24     3-46 

16-23 


10000 

Schwarz. 

29-97 

42-25     41-79 

5-48 

3-52     3-73 

18-78 


10000 


ffippuro-henzoate  of  Baryta,  —  A  mixture  of  benzoic  and  hippurio 
acids  —  whether  in  equivalent  proportion  or  not  —  saturated  with  baryta- 
water,  tr«ited  with  carbonic  acid,  boiled,  filtered,  and  evaporated,  deposits 
at  first,  silvery  laminsB  of  benzoic  acid,  then  by  further  evaporation, 
waxy,  rhombic  tables  of  hlppurate  of  baryta,  and  at  last,  the  syrupy 
motner^liquor  yields  dull  crystalline  nodules  of  the  double  salt,  which 
may  be  picked  out  from  the  admixed  crystals  of  hippurate  of  baryta, 
and  recrystallised  from  water.  The  salt  gives  off  7*49  p.  c.  (4  At.) 
water  at  100^     (Schwarz,  Ann.  Fharm.  75,  192.) 


At  100". 

2  BaO 153-2 

32  C  192-0 

N  14-0 

14  H 14-0 

9  O  72-0 

C"H»BaO*  +  CWH^BaO*  +  Aq 445-2 


Schwarz. 

34-42  34-24 

4313  43-42 

3-14  3-61 

3-14  3-59 

1617  1514 

100-00  10000 


Hippurate  of  Strontia.  —  Carbonate  of  strontia  is  dissolved 
hippnric  acid,  and  the  crystals  several  times  rec^stallised 
alcohol.  —  From  its  hot  solution  in  water  or  alcohol,  the  salt 
in  broad  lamims,  which  fill  the  entire  liquid,  and  under  the 
appear  as  square  prisms  with  perpendicular  terminal  faces.  — 
somewhat  sparingly  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  readily  in  hot. 
8-74  p.  0.  (5  At)  water  at  lOO''.     (Schwarz.) 


m  aqueous 
from  cold 
crystallises 
microscope 
It  dissolves 
Gives  off 


At  100*. 

SrO  51-8    . 

18  C    1080    . 

N 14-0    . 

8  H  80    . 

5  O  400    . 


Schwarz. 

23-35     23-42 

48-69     48-83 

6-31 

3-61     4-01 

18-04 


CWNH*SrO« 221-8 


100-00 
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CrytMlUti,  Scbwtn. 

SrO  51-8    ...•     19-41    ^......     19-40 

C»«NH80» 1700    ....    63-72 

5  HO 45-0    ....     16-87     1623 


CWNH8SiO«  +  5Aq....  266-8    ....  10000 

ffippurate  of  Lime*  —  Hippaiic  acid  is  dissolved  in  milk  of  lime,  the 
solQtion  filtered,  carbonic  gas  was  passed  through  the  filtrate,  the  liquid 
agun  filtered,  and  the  clear  solution  left  to  crystallise.  (Schwarz.) 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  heated  with  carlmnate  of  lime,  yields 
rhombic  tables  on  cooling,  and  shining  lamin»  by  evaporation.  (Liebig.) 
Oblique  rhombic  tables.  (Schwarz.)  Four-sided  prisms  belonging 
to  the  right  prismatic  system.  Faces  u,  v^^  a,  of,  ii  and  z  ;  u  :  t?  == 
83**  44';  a :  a^=  114°  18^  a  :  of  =z  134°  18'.  Ratio  of  the  axes  = 
1  :  1-9244  :  0*3697.  (Schabns.)  Sp.  gr.  1*318.  (Schabus,  Wim.  Akad. 
1850,  2,214.)    Gives  ofiT  11*97  p.  c.  (3  At.)  water  at  100°. 


CaO , 

At  100**. 

28 

....    14-14 
....    54-54 
....       7-07 
....      4-04 
....     20-21 

Schwan. 
14-31 

18  C  

108 

54-40 

N 

14 

8  H 

^      8 

4-01 

5  0  

40 

C»H»CaO«... 

CaO 

C"NH80»  

3  HO 

Cry»taUUed. 

.....      «o      .... 

170    .... 

27    .... 

....  100-00 

l»-44         .......a 

65-57 
11-99 

Liebig.    Schwan* 
12-53 

12-00 

C»H»CSaO«  +  3Aq....  225    ....  100-00 

ffippurate  of  Magnesia.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  the  aaueous  acid.  Crystallises  from  a  tolerably  concentrated 
solution  in  crystalline  nodules,  which  must  be  washed  with  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water.  After  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  oft 
15-35  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water  at  100". 

Ai  100«.  Schwan. 

MgO.... 20  ....  10*07  ........    10-04 

18  C  108  «..  54*27  53*74 

N 14  ..«  7-03 

9  H ., 9  ....  4-52  . .      5*05 

6  0 48  ....  24-11  

C"WH»MgO«  +  Aq  199    ....  100*00 

The  salt  dissolves  in  18  pts.  of  cold  and  6  pts.  of  boiling  water. 
(Liebig.) 

ffippurate  of  Zinc,  —  Zinc  dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  in 
aqueous  hippuric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  the  liquid  after  boiling  for 
some  time,  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  white  crystalline  magma.  —  The 
same  salt  separates  in  the  crystalline  form  on  mixing  concentrated  solu- 
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tioas  of  a  salt  of  hippnric  acid,  and  sulphate  or  chloride  of  sine. — 
Crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solution  on  cooling,  in  laminee  united  in 
stellate  groups.  The  crystals  give  off  (5  At)  water  at  1 00° ;  1  pt. 
of  the  anhydrous  salt  dissolres  in  53*2  pts.  of  water  at  17*5'';  in  ahout 
4  pts.  at  lOC;  in  60*5  pts.  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*82),  at  17*5'';  in  ether 
it  is  nearly  insoluble.     (J.  Ldwe,  J,  pr.  Chem.  65,  869.) 

Hippurafe  of  Lead.  —  a.  Basic,  —  When  oxide  of  lead  is  boiled  with 
bippuric  acid  and  water,  a  portion  dissolves,  while  the  rest  forms  a  viscid 
mass  which  soon  turns  black  even  under  water.  When  the  solution  is 
evaporated,  a  crystalline  film  forms  on  the  surface,  and  at  a  greater  degree 
of  eonoentration  the  whole  solidifies  in  a  white  mass.    (Liebig,) 

6.  Normal,  -—  The  hot  solution  of  a  hippurate  mixed  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  yields  on  cooling  pearly  laminse,  which  effloresce  in  hot 
ur.  (Liebig.)  Gold  hippurate  of  potash  forms  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  a  white  curdy  precipitate  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water. 
The  solution  diluted  and  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat  through  a  hot  funnel,  t 
deposits  tufts  of  delicate  silky  needles,  which  often,  especially  in  concen* 
trated  solutions,  suddenly  take  up  1  At.  water,  and  change  completely 
into  broad  shining  lamiusd  easily  recognised  as  four-sided  tables.  The 
solution  of  the  salt  yields  either  the  needle-shaped  or  the  laminar  crystals 
wcooidrng  to  its  degree  of  dilution  and  the  time  that  it  is  left  to  stand. 
Both  kinds  of  crystals  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100^ 
(Schwan.) 

At  100*.  Schwan. 

PbO  11V8  ....  39-67    39'3.5 

18  C   108-0  ....  38-33    38*50 

N  14-0  ....  4-97 

8H   80  ....  2-84    3-02 

5  0   400  ....  14-19 

CWNH^PbO* 281-8    ....  10000 


Needie$.  Schwan. 

PbO 111-8  ....  37*28    36-92 

CWNH«0*   1700  ....  56-72 

2  HO 18-0  ....  6-00 


C"NH»PbO«  +  2Aq....  299-8    ....  10000 


LamnuB.  lieUg.         Schwan. 

PbO  111-8  ....  86-20    ....     35-94    ....    36*08 

CWNHH)* 1700  ....  65-06 

3  HO    27-0  ....      8-75 


C"NH8PbO«  +  3Aq....  308-8     ....  lOO'OO 


Ririe  Hippurate.  —  Soluble  hippurates  form  a  rust-brown  precipitate 
with  ferric  salts.  (Liebig.)  —  Neutral  sesquichloride  of  iron  forms  with 
cold  hippurate  of  potash,  a  light  cream-coloured  bulky  precipitate,  which, 
when  immersed  in  hot  water  or  dried  at  80°,  gives  up  water,  and  deli- 
quesces to  a  brown  mass  having  the  consistence  of  temperature.  — •  The 
salt  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  especially  when 
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hot,  and  separates  as  tbe  solution  cools,  partly  in  the  amorphous  state, 
partly  in  tufts  of  red  obliqae  rhombic  prisms. 

HippurcUe  of  Cobalt  —  Carbonate  of  cobalt  forms  with  aqueons 
hippuric  acid  a  red  solution,  from  which  the  hippurate  of  cobalt  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol;  it  may  then  be  washed  with  alcohol  and  recrys- 
tallised  from  water.  Rose-coloured  nodules  consisting  of  concentrically 
grouped  microscopic  four-sided  prisms  which,  after  drying  over  oil  of 
vitriol  give  off  17*53  per  cent.  (5  At.)  water  at  100°^  and  assume  a 
violet  colour.     (Schwarx.) 


CoO  

18  C  

At  100^ 

37-6 

108-0 

....       lo'll       .... 

....     52  02     .... 
....       6-74 

....     19-28 

Sduran. 

....    17-90 
....    61-97 

N  

140 

8-0 

4*06 

5  O  

40'0 

C"NH«CoO« 

207-6 

....  100*00 

Hippurate  of  Nickel.  —  Obtained  by  treating  carbonate  of  nickel  in 
excess  with  aqueous  hippuric  acid.  The  solution,  after  evaporation  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  yields  indistinct  crvstaliine  crusts  of  an  apple-ffreen  colour. 
The  salt  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  better  in  hot  water  or 
alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.     (Schwarz.) 


NIO 


At  100*. 
....    37-6 


18  C    1080 


N 
8H 
50 


14  0 

8*0 

400 


Schwan. 

1811     18-02 

52-02    51-62 

6-74 

3-85    4-13 

19-28 


C»NH«N10«  207-6    ....  100-00 

Cryttalliaed, 

NiO  37-6    ....     14-86 

18  C 1080     „„     42-76     .„ 

Schwan« 
42-75 

N   

13  H  

140     ....       5-55 

13-0     ....       5-15 

5*85 

10  O  

80-0     ....     31-68 

CWNH«NiO«  +  5Aq....  252-6     ....  100*00 

Hippurate  of  Copper.  —  Separates,  on  evaporating  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  mixed  with  a  soluble  hippurate,  in  green  crystals  which 
may  be  recrystailised  from  hot  alcohol.  Microscopic  oblique  rhombic 
prisms  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  in  hot  alcohol.  After 
being  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  the  salt  gives  off  13*33  per  cent.  (3  At.) 
of  water  at  100"*. 


At  100*. 

CuO 39-8 

18  C 108-0 

N  14-0 

8  H  80 

5  O  400 


Schwan. 

18-97     18-77 

51-48    51-39 

6*68 

3-81     4-04 

1906 


C»NH«CuO« 209-8 


10000 


HIPPURATB  OF  BTHTU  81 

Orf9tmUi$td.  ScHwin. 

18  C   1080  ._  45-61 4*-52 

N   140  ....  5-91 

n  H  110  ....  4-64     4-91 

8  O   64*0  ....  27-03 

C»NH8CaO«  +  3Aq....  236-8     ....  lOO'OO 

Mercurous  Hippuraie,  —  Solable  hippnratea  form  a  white  ourdy 
piecipitate  with  meroarous  nitiate. 

Hippnrate  of  Silver,  —  Hippurate  of  potash  forms  with  nitrate  of 
silver  a  white  cnrdj  precipitate;  and  when  this  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  and  the  solation  filtered  hot,  silky  needles  separate  on 
oooling.  —  The  salt,  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  gives  off  3*42  p.  o. 
(1  At.)  of  water  at  100''.     (Schwarz.) 

At  100".  Doaas  &  Peligot.    Schwan. 

18  C 108  ....  37-7«                                  37-57 

N 14  ....  4-89 

Af  108  ....    37-76    37-33    ....    3721 

8  H 8  ....  2-80                                       2-86 

6  0 48  ....  16-79 


•^ 


C"NH«AgO*   ...,  286    ..-  10000 

Cryitallised,  Liebig.  Schvarz. 

18  C .-. 108     ....    36-61  36-44 

j^ 1^     ^^        4*75 

Ag"......'.'...'..............'  108     'Z    36-61     86-40    ....    36*32 

9H 9    ....      3-05  3-ie 

7  0 56    ....     18-98 ^ 

CttNH«AgO«  +  Aq...  295     ....  10000 

Hipporic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  a^Ao/,~sparingly  in  ether, 

a 


Hippurate  of  Ethyl. 

C«»NH'W  =  OH»0,C".NH«0». 

Stbnhouss.    Ann,  Fharm,  31,  148. 
LiBBio*    Ann,  Fharm.  65,  351. 

Formation  and  Freparatton,  — >  1 .  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
hippuric  acid  saturated  while  hot  is  left  to  stand  for  some  months  in  a 
warm'  place,  hippuric  acid  separates  at  first  in  cauliflower-like  masses 
(p.  72),  and  ultimately,  crystals  are  formed  which  exhibit  the  characters 
of  hipparie  ether.  (Liebig.)  —  2.  A  solution  of  hippuric  acid  in  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0'8i5  is  distill^  for  several  hours,  while  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
^18  continaally  passed  through  it,  the  alcohol  which  distils  over  b^ng 
xepeatedly  poured  back.    As  soon  as  the  liquid  has  become  thiok  apa 

VOL.  xn.  o 
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oily,  the  hippurio  ether  may  be  precipitated  by  water,  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  oil,  which  aolidifies  m  the  crystalline  form  after  being  freed  from 
the  alcohol  and  the  acid.     (Stenhunse.) 

Properties.  CryBtallises  from  a  somewhat  dilate  alcoholic  solntion  in 
white  silky  needles  anctnous  to  the  touch.  Inodorous.  Tastes  like  tur- 
pentine. Sp.  gr.  r043.  Melts  at  44^^  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
form  at  32^     (Stenhouse.) 


22  C 

N.... 

13  H 

132 
14 
13 
48 

....  63-77  .... 
....   6-76 
....   6-28 
....  2S-19 

....  63-72 

Stenhouse. 

....  62-89 
5-56 
6*42 

6  0 

2513 

C«NH»»0«... 

207 

....  100-00 

10000 

DeeomposUians.  1.  The  ether  is  partially  decomposed  by  c2Mfi/2a^io», 
the  odour  of  bitter  almonds  then  becoming  perceptible.  When  heated 
in  contact  with  the  air,  it  gives  off  benzoic  acid  and  afterwards  takes 
fire.  —  2.  When  heated  with  nitric  a4:id,  it  gives  off  nitric  oxide  gas,  and 
yields  hippuric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  benzoic  acid  on  boiling.  —  3.  Hydra* 
chloric  acid  decomposes  hippuric  ether  into  hippuric  acid  and  alcohol.  — 
4.  When  the  ether  is  heated  with  oU  of  vitriol,  it  blackens  and  yields 
benzoic  acid. — 5.  Dry  chlorine  gas  is  absorbed  by  fused  hippuric  ether. 
With  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After  the  excess  of  chlorine  has 
been  dri<ren  off,  a  white  substance  is  obtained,  which  smells  like  chloride 
of  benzoyl,  does  not  jield  benzoic  acid  wh^n  treated  with  water,  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  etber,  and  separates  from  the 
solntion  in  tufted  crystals,  heavier  than  water  and  perfectly  neutral. 
When  heated  with  potash-ley,  they  yield  chloride  of  potassium,  and  the 
liquid  when  acidulated,  deposits  crystals  which  do  not  resemble  either 
hippuric  or  benzoic  acid.  —  6.  Hippuric  ether  heated  with  potath-ley,  is 
resolved  into  alcohol  and  hippuric  acid.  SoltUion  of  ammonia  acts  in 
the  same  manner;  dry  ammoniacal  gas  does  not  act  upon  hippuric  ether. 
(Stenhouse.)  ^ 


Appendix  io  Hippuric  Acid, 

Hipparaffln. 

C"NH'0\=  C»*CyH»  +  2H0 1  Gm.). 
H.  ScHWARZ.    A7in,  Fharm.  75,  201. 

From  ijnroCf  and  parum  affinii. 

Formatum  and  Preparation,     By  heating  hippuric  acid,  water,  and 
peroxide  of  lead  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  or  nitric  aoid, 
larger  than  is  required  to  neutralise  the  resulting  protoxide  of  lead.  -— , 
Hippuric  aoid  is  gently  heated  with  water  and  a  large  excess  of  peroxide 
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of  leftd  and  snlphurio  acid;  the  pasty  mass  thrown  upon  a  filter  while 
still  hot;  and  the  acid  completely  washed  out  with  water.  —  (The  liquid 
deposits  a  small  additional  quantity  of  hipparaffin  on  cooling,  and  the 
solution  filtered  therefrom  yields  a  still  larger  quantity,  after  being  satu- 
rated with  ammonia  -and  evaporated;  a  small  quautity  of  benzamide  is 
also  formed,  and  a  portion  of  the  hippuric  acid  remains  unaltered,  if  the 

>  fieating  has  not  been  long  enough  continued.)  — >  The  residue  on  the  filter 
is  dried,  pulverised,  boiled  with  tolerably  strong  alcohol,  filtered  hot,  and 

>ih»  residue  washed  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution,  cooled 
and  evaporated,  yields  needles  of  hipparaffin  -  down  to  the  last  drop. 
These  crystals  are  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol — if  heated,  they  might  deli- 
quesce in  consequence  of  alcohol  adhering  to  them — then  boiled  and 
washed  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia. 

'ProperUes,  Crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  extremely  fine  soft 
needles  having  a  silky  lustre  and  arranged  in  thickly  interlaced  bundles. 
Inodorous  and  tasteless.  Melts  at  200^  solidifying  in  the  crystalline 
form  as  it  cools;  at  a  stronger  heat^  part  of  it  distils  without  alteration, 
the  residue  turning  black. 


16  C  

N 

8  H 

....  96 

....  14 

8 

....  71-64  ... 
...  10-45  ... 

....     0*7/    ... 

....  11-94  ... 

Schwarz. 

71-44 

10-53 

6-09 

2  O : 

....  16 

11'94 

CWNH«0« 

...  134 

...  10000  ... 

100-00 

Decomponlions,  1 .  Burns  with  a  brisrht  sooty  fiame,  leaving  a  small 
quantity  of  easily  combustible  charcoal.  —  2.  In  nitric  acid,  even  when 
concentrated,  it  dissolves  without  decomposition  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  is  separated  ag'ain  by  water  without  alteration  ;  the  solution,  when 
heated,  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  and  after  a  while  no  longer 
yields  hipparaffin  on  the  addition  of  water.  Hipparaffin  dissolves  in  cold 
red  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  melts  into  an  oil;  but  if  the  liquid  has  not 
been  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  it  is  separated  without  alteration  on 
mixing  the  liquid  with  water.  —  3.  Hipparaffin  is  not  decomposed  by 
'solution  of  iodine,  by  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by 
Aqueous  chromic  acid.  —  4.  When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  is  but 
'^rtially  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  ammonia;  the  undecomposed 
portion  separates  again  on  addition  of  water.  —  When  hipparaffin  is 
Ignited  with  potash  lime,  benzol  is  produced,  and  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  goes  ofi*  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Hipparaffin  dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  water^  but  is  quite  insoluble  in 
eold  water,  which  does  not  even  wet  it;  the  solubility  is  not  increased 
by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochlmo  acid,  ammonia  or  potash. 
Hipparaffin  dissolves  readily  and  without  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol^  and 
.is  precipitated  by  water  without  much  alteration.  It  nlissolyes  readily 
in  Doiling  alcohol,  and  very  readily  in  ether. 
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f .    Benzoate  of  AllyL 

C»H»«0*  =  (?HK),C"HW. 

ZmiK.    PtterA.  Ahad.  BuU.  13,  d60;  J.  pr.  Ckem.  65, 269;  Ann.  Pharm. 

9$.  362. 
Cahours  Sc  Hofmann.    PM.  2VtiiM.  1857>  ii,  9;  Ann.  Pkann.  102«  29T. 
Bbbthb]/>t  a  De  Lu€A.    Jf.  Ann.  Ckim,  Pkfft.  iS,  886. 

BeiuoMie  qf  ProppUnglt  Betuodie  qf  AerpL 

Formation  and  Preparation,  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  alljl  on  ben- 
ioate  of  silver  (Zioin,  Cahoora  &  dofmaim,  Bethelot  &  De  Lnoa),  or  of 
chloride  of  bosiojl  on  aUjIig  alcoiM>L     (Cahonrs  &  Uofmaon.) 

« 

Zinin  lectifies  the  [irodttot  obtained  by  the  first  method  orer  bensoate  of 
•ilrer,  washes  the  distillate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  dries  it  over  chloride 
of  oalcinni,  then  rectifies  it  over  oxide  of  lead,  and  lastlj  per  se. 

Properiiee.  Yellow,  oily,  neutral  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and 
haying  an  odour  like  that  of  bensoate  of  ethyl.  Boils  at  242^  (Zinin),  at 
228"*  (Cahours  h  Hofmann),  at  230''  (Berthelot  k  De  Luoa). 


20  C 

10  H    .... 
4  O 

....  120 
....     10 

....      u« 

....     74-07     .. 
....•     €17    . 
....     19-76    . 

Zinin. 

»    74-29 

6-44 

19-37 

Calumn 
&Holmaiui. 

....    7310 
....      6-24 
....    20-66 

C»H>K)* 

....  162 

....  100-00    . 

.,  100-00 

...  100*00 

By  boiling  with  potash-ley,  it  is  converted  into  benioate  of  potash 
and  ailylio  alcohoL     (Cahours  &  Hofiuanu;  Berthelot  k  De  Luca.) 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  wood-^rit^  alcohol^  asid 

ttherH. 


Benzoate  of  Amyl. 

BnscKHBii.    Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  14,  15;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  64,  936; 
N.J.Pharm.  14,300. 

Obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  pt  fusel-oil  and  2  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol  with  excess  of  an  alkaline  bensoate  (llieckber); — or  by  saturating 
a  solution  of  bensoic  acid  in  amylic  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid  gaa, 
washing  the  product  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  then  (since  it  sepa- 
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nrtec  but  dowlj  from  water  imi  aoeoimt  of  iti  nearl j  eqnftl  deiiait3r),  with 
flolottoB  of  chloride  of  oalcium,  and  rectifjiD^  (H.  Kopp,  Afm»  I^karm. 
94,  811.) 

Lipoid  haying  a  i&mi  jellowiah  coloar,  and  a  poeoliary  not  unpleatattt 
odour.  (Rieokber.)  Sp.gr  0  9925  at  14  4'' or  1*0039  at  0"".  (Kopp.) 
Boils  between  252""  and  254"*  (Rieokher);  at  260-7"  with  the  baiometer  at 
745-6  mm.    (Kopp.) 


24  C  

16  H 

144 

16 

....  75-21 
....   9*20 
....  16*59 

Riedihar. 

75*43 

8-51 

4  O  

32 

1606 

C^WH>^    .. 

......  192 

....  100*00 

. 100*00 

It  is  easily  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash. 

Benzone. 

C"H»W  =5  C"HK)»,C»H*. 

MiTSCHBRLlCH.      Poffff.  29,  281. 

Peliqot.    Ann.  Chim.  Phy$*  56,  59;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  12,  89;  Po^g. 

86,  69. 
LiXBia.     Ann.  Fharm,  12,  50. 
Chakcbl.     Compt.  rend.  28,  83;    Ctrnipt.  ehim.  1849,  87.  — Further, 

QmpL  chim.  1851,  85;    also  J.  pr.  Chem.  53,  252;   abstr.  .inn. 

Pharm.  80,  285. 

Ourbobtnxid,  Benzophencne,  Oxide  eTEnhie. 

Formation  and  PreparttUon.  1.  Dry  benzoate  of  lime  mixed  with 
-sV  ^'  ^nick  lime  is  distilled  from  an  iron  mercury-bottle.  When  the 
emde  di3tillate  is  several  times  redistilled,  a  large  quantity  of  benzol 
passes  over  at  first,  the  boilin;?  point  then  rioting  rapidly;  and  above  315^ 
or  825°,  nearly  pure  bensone  distils  over,  solidifying  into  a  straw-coloured 
mass;  it  may  be  obtained  pure  by  crystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol.  The  quantity  of  bensone  obtained  is  equal  to  ^  the  weight 
of  the  limeHEmlt  (Uhancel.)  —  2.  The  crcde  distillate  is  dissolved  in  oil 
of  vitriol  and  after  a  few  di^s,  sufficient  water  is  added  to  render  the 
liquid  turbid;  there  is  then  formed  on  the  surface  a  very  abundant  crys« 
talline  layer,  which  is  to  be  taken  ofi^,  washed  with  water,  and  crystallised 
from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  (Chancel.)  —  3.  Strong  nitric  acid 
acts  very  violently  on  the  crude  distillate;  if  the  action  has  not  been 
carried  too  far,  a  brown  vistid  mass  is  obtained  insoluble  in  water  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  the  solution  in  ether-alcohol  is 
mixed  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  the  bensone  separates  in  beauti- 
ful yellow  crystals.  (Chancel.)-^  Peligot  heated  crystallised  beosoate  of  lime  to. 
riwat  800^  and  distilled  tbe  liqaid  which  passed  over  with  wvter.  A  large  quantity  of 
benxol  then  passed  oier  and  the  residae  distilled  over  the  open  ike,  yielded^  first  water, 
and  then  an  oil  which  boiled  at  250^,  firom  whidi  naphthalin  (')  sepwaled  atp-20^  The 
dightly  empyrenmatie  oil.  floating  on  water  and  boiling  at  2&(y*,  which  was  deoanted 
from  diis  substance,  contained  87*55  C  and  5*65  H,  and  was  cidled  bensone  by  Peligot; 
bat  aocording  to  Chancel,  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  true  bensone  (Chancel's  bensophenone) 
with  hydrocarbons,  bitter  almond  oi),  tec* 
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Properties,  Thick,  transparent,  pale  yellot^  rhombic  prisms,  of  99% 
with  hexagonal  summits.  Melts  at  46^  to  a  thick  oil,  which  solidifies 
only  on  agitation.  Has  a  pleasant  slightly  ethereal  odour  somewhat 
like  that  of  benzoate  of  ethyl.  Boils  at  315%  and  volatilises  nndecom- 
posed.     (Chancel.) 


26  C  

10  H 

....  156 
....     10 

....     od-71     ... 
6-50     ... 
....       0-79 

Chanoel. 

85-70 

5-57 

2  O 

16 

8-73 

C»H»Oa    ... 

182 

....  10000     ... 

10000 

The  ketone  of  the  benzylene-series.  —  According^  to  Mitscherlich,  it  is  benzol 
conjugated  with  carbonic  oxide  :  C><Hi<^03  .  2(C>2H^CO). 

DecomposUums.  1.  The  vapour  is  easily  set  on  fire  and  bums  with  a 
bright  flame. 

2.  Benzone  boiled  with  fuming  nitric  acid  forms  a  thick  oil  very 
soluble  in  ether,  which  retains  its  fluidity  for  a  long  time  in  the  cold,  but 
separates  almost  instantly  from  its  ethereal  solution  in  the.  form  of  a  pale 
yellowish  powder;  this  oil  is  binitroberiKme  ihenzopk&rume  bmitri) 
=  C«»X»H'»0«.  •  • 

Biniirobemone,  Chancel. 

26  C  156  ....  57-35  57*18 

2  N .'... 28  ....  10-30  10-55 

8  H  8  ....  2  94  3-03 

10  O 80  ....  29-41  29-24 

C«(NO^yH802 272     ....  100-00     10000 

Binitrobenzone  treated  witb  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  yields  flavine. 
(Chancel.) 

3.  With  potash-lime  at  about  260°,  benzone  yields  benzoic  acid  and 
pure  benzol,  without  evolution  of  hydrogen.     (Chancel): 

O»H»0O*  +  KO,HO  «  C"H*KO*  +  C«H«. 

OomMnations.  Benzone  is  not  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  abun-^ 
dantly  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  in  nitric  o/dd,  and  is  separated  from  the  solu-' 
tion  by  water  in  its  original  state.  It  dissolves  with  tolerable  fiEMsility  in 
alcohol^  and  very  readily  in  ether.  \ 


Benzoate  of  Phenyl. 

C^^H^O*  =  C"H»O.C"HW. 


ft        • 


Ettlino.     (1845.)     Ann,  Fharm.  53,  87;  abstr.  J,  pi\  Chenu  26,  262.-— 

PhU.  Mag.  J.  [3]  27,  3. 
Stenhousb.     Ann,  Pharm,  53,  91;  55,  10. 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt.    Compt,  chim,  1849,  429.   Ann.  Pharm,  75, 75.  , 
Gerhardt.    Ann.  PAarwi.  87,  161. 
List  &  LiMPRiCHT.     Ann.  Pharm.  90,  190, 
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Antoesawre  Cmrbohdmre,  Betuoeoxyd,  Benaoylosyd,  PhSnidin,  Benzoph&nidp 
Benwojfl,  benxoetawet  Pkmyloxyd. — Ettling  and  Steubooee  regarded  the  snbsUDC* 
formed  bj  the  dry  distillation  ot  beozoate  of  copper  at  an  oxide  C'^HK)',  itanding 
below  benzoic  acid  ;  Gerhardt  prepared  the  same  substance  from  anhydrous  benzosali* 
cylie  acid,  and  regarded  it  as  the  radical  benzoyl  (p.  23 ) ;  List  &  Limpricht  have  shown 
that  the  substance  obtained  by  either  of  these  prooesses  is  identical  with  Laurent  & 
Gerhardt's  benzophenide. 

Formation.  1.  By  beating  chloride  of  beniojl  with  carbolic  acid 
[or  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  carbolate  of  potassium. 
(Williamson,  Proc.  Boy.  Soe.  7,  18.)1  — 2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of 
bensoate  of  copper. — 3.  By  heating  aniiydroiis  benzo-salicylio  acid. 

Preparation,  1.  Carbolic  acid  is  heated  with  chloride  of  benaoyl, 
the  addition  of  the  latter  being  continaed  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid 
oontinnes  to  escape,  and  the  cooled  crystalline  mass  is  dissolved  in  a  mix- 
ture of  ether  and  alcohol;  on  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  the 
compound  crystallises  in  needles.  A  small  quantity  of  benioic  ether 
separates  at  the  same  time,  being  formed  by  the  action  of  the  excess  of 
chloride  of  benzo.l  on  the  alcohol.  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt.)  —  2.  Dry 
benzoate  of  copper  is  distilled  at  a  tem[)erature  not  exceeding  220**;  the 
sublimate  which  forms  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  freed  from  admixed  benzoic 
acid  by  means  of  dilute  potash;  and  the  residue  repeatedly  crystallised 
from  alcohol.  (Ettling.)  Stenhouse  treats  the  crystalline  mass  with 
carbonate  of  soda  after  pressing  it  between  paper,  and  crystallises  the 
washed  residue  several  times  from  alcohol  or  ether.  —  Dry  benzoate  of 
copper  is  distilled  over  the  open  fire  as  long  as  vapours  continue  to 
escape;  the  buttery  distillate  covered  with  water,  then  supersaturated 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  distilled  as  long  as  oily  drops  of  beniol  con- 
tinue to  pass  over  with  the  watery  vapours.  The  residue  is  separated 
from  the  liquid  containing  carbonate  of  soda,  washed  with  water  and 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol.  The  crystals  which  separate  on  cooling,  and 
are  contaminated  with  an  oily  body,  are  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol,  which  chiefly  dissolves  the  oil,  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from 
hot  alcohoL  (List  &  Limpricht.)  —  3.  Anhydrous  benzo-salicylio  acid' 
is  heated,  and  the  product  boiled  with  potash  ley;  the  oil  which  floats  on 
the  liquid  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling,  and  yields  needles 
when  crystallised  from  alcohol.     (Gerhardt.) 

Propefties.  Colourless,  transparent,  hard,  shining,  rhombic  prisms 
often  half  an  inch  long.  Fig.  81;  u  :  «  =  100**  48'  24";  tt  :  *=  8^  2/  19''. 
Ratio  of  the  axes  =  1  :  1*2089  :  0*1962.  (Dauber.)  Has  a  &int 
agreeable  odour  of  geraniums  and  lemons,  especially  when  heated.  Melts 
at  59"  (Ettling);  at  TO""  (Stenhouse);  at  66"^  fOerhardt;  List  and  Lim- 
pricht). Solidifies  at  49°  in  a  radiated  crystalline  mass* — At  a  higher 
temperature  (above  100^  according  to  List  <k  Limpricht),  it  appears  to. 
volatilise  without  decomposition. 

Ettling.      Will.   Stenhon*..^';^^";^*  Gerhardt.  j^^^^^ 

26  C  ....  156  ....  78-79  ....  7865  ....  78*76  ....  79*81  ....  78*4  ....  79*53  ....  78-21 

10  H   ....    10....     505....     505  ....     506  ....     511  ....     5*0  ....     6*05  ....     5*04 

4  O   ....    32  ....  16*16  ....  16-30  ....  16*18  ....  15*08  ....  16*6  ....  15*42  ....  1675 


C?»HMO<  198  ....100*00  ....10000  ...100*00  ...10000  ....100*0  ...  100*00  ....100*00 
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DecampotUions,  1.  The  oompontid  bams  in  the  air  with  a  red,  rerj 
flmoky  flame.  —  2.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  g(ts  iot  a  daj  at  a 
warm  temperature,  it  is  converted  into  a  soft  yellow  mass  consisting  of  a 
liquid  and  a  solid  chlorine-compound.  (Stenhouse.)  —  3.  With  liqnid 
bromine  it  gives  off  hydrobromic  acid  gas,  and  is  converted  into  benzoate  of 
bromophenyl.  (Laurent  &  Oerhardt,  List  &  Lirapricht.)  —  4.  Boiling 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  yellow  fused  mass,  with  evolution  of  brown- 
red  vapours  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt);  cold  nilro-mdvhuric  acid  converts  it 
into  nitrobensoate  of  binitrophenyl.  (List  &  Limpricht.)  —  5.  OU  of 
vitriol  dissolves  it,  with  slight  evolution  of  heat;  and  on  adding  water  to 
the  solution^  benxoio  acid  is  precipitated  and  sulphocarbolio  acid  remains 
in  solution.  (Laurent  k  Gerhaj^t.)  —  6.  It  is  not  altered  by  ponta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus.  (List  &>  Limpricht.)  —  7.  It  is  not  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  aqueoys  potash,  and  remains  unaltered  when  heated  with 
potash-ley  to  120°  in  a  s^ed  tube;  if  the  heat  be  kept  for  some  time  at 
150°,  benzoate  and  carbonate  of  potash  are  produced.  (List  k  Limpricht.) 
—  The  compound  boiled  with  aqueoas  potash  takes  up  oxygen  and  is  converted  into 
bensoic  acid.  (Stenhouse.)  When  fused  with  caustic  potash,  it  forms  car- 
bolate  and  benzoate^  of  potash  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt,  Gerhardt);  (and 
gives  off  hydrogen.  Stenhouse.  [1  L.]).  Also  when  treated  with 
alcoholic  potash  (Stenhouse),  even  m  the  cold.  (List  k  Limpricht.)  — 
8.  Heated  in  ammoniacal  gas  or  boiled  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
ammonia,  it  yields  carbolic  acid  and  benzaraide.     (List  <&  Limpricht.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  cold 
alcohol  and  ether,  readily  in  the  same  liquids  at  higher  temperatures. 


Benzoate  of  BromophenyL 

C*H«BrO*  =  C»H«BrO,(?*H»0»i  and  C»H«Br»0*  =  C»H»BrH),(?*H»0>. 
List  k  Limpricht.    Ann,  Fharm,  90,  196. 

Benzoe»€ture  BromearboUauref  Benzoetaurei  Bromphenyloxyd, 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Bromine  is  poured  upon  dry  benzoate 
of  phenyl  in  a  retort,  till  no  more  hydrobromic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  even 
on  heating  the  liquid;  the  excess  of  bromine  is  then  distilled  off,  and  the 
majBS  which  solidifies  on  cooling  is  washed  with  water  and  repeatedly 
crystallised  from  hot  alcohol. 

Propertie$*  Large  colourless  needles  arranged  in  arborescent  groops; 
they  melt  below  100^  and  appear  to  sublime  without  decomposition 


Calcuiatum  1.  CakulaHon  2. 

26  C 156    56-31  26  C 156    43-82 

9H 9     3-25  8H 8     2-25 

Br  „....  80  28-88      2  Br  160  44*94 

4  0 32  11-56      4  0 32  8  99 

C»H«BfO«  ....  277  100-00     C»H»Br«0*  ....  356  100-00 
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26  C    156    36-86 

3  Br 240     5517 

4  0   32     7-36 


C»H7Br»0*.... 

435     . 

« 

100-00 

c 

Br   ... 

\^«...  ...1 

Analyws 

a. 

55-59    ... 

3-88     ..., 

by  Lilt  and 
b. 

54-79 

3-19 

limprieht. 
e. 

32  48 

• 

4 

d, 

50-11 

2-93 

.     34-65 

12*31 

100*00 

1^  ........... 

...,    46-55     

Sr4fi 

43-15 
2-59 

37-69 

....     42 

!-|2 

t. 

42-74 
2-04 

Br  

O    

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

....    45-42 
9-80 

100-00 

The  analyaes  show  that  the  substance  is  a  miztnre  of  two»  or  probably,  as  indicated 
by  analysis  t,  of  three  snbstitation-prodacts,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  one 
another  by  crystaUtsation.  No  nnaltcnned  bensoate  of  phenyl  conld  be  present,  because 
an  excess  of  bromine  was  need  in  the  preparation,  and  bensoate  of  phenyl  diss^ves 
pretty  easily  in  cold  alcohol. 

The  mother-liqnor  which  remains  after  the  first  reerystallisation  retains  in  solution 
an  oOy  substance  which  separates  when  the  liquid  is  ?ery  much  concentrated ;  its  solu- 
tion in  ether  yields  by  evaporation  small  colourless  crystals,  perhaps  consisting  of  the 
eompoond  0*H'Br*0*. 

Decompositions.  1.  Cold  nitrostUpkurie  acid  conyerts  the  compoand 
into  nitrobenzoate  of  bromophenjl.  —  2.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
fonuing  a  greenish  solation  from  which  water  throws  down  benzoic  acid; 
and  the  aqneons  solution  satarated  with  carbonate  of  baryta  yields  a 
Bolnble  baryta-salt.  —  3.  fienzoate  of  bromophenyl  dissolves  readily  in 
cold  alcoholic  potash;  the  solution  does  not  become  turbid  on  addition 
of  water,  but  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  deposits  benzoic  and 
bromocarbolic  acids. 

This  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol  and  etker,  but  dissolves  readily  in  those  liquids  at  higher  tempe- 
ratures. 


Benzoate  of  Chlorophenyl. 

Stbnhousb.     Ann.  Pharm.  53,  95. 

List  A  Limpricht.    Ann.  Pharm.  90, 199. 

Benxoesaurt  ChlorearboUdure,  benzonaures  Phenyloxyd. 

When  chlorine  gae  is  passed  for  several  days  over  benzoate  of  Dhenrli 
»dark  yellow  miztaxe  is  prodnoed,  consisliflg  of  an  oily  and  a  solia  body, 
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which  has  a  very  disameable  pongent  odoar^  and  strongly  excites  teai^ 
This  product  is  pressed  between  bibaloas  paper  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  th 
solid  residue  repeatedly  recrystallised  from  ether.     (Stenhoase.) 

PropeHiea.  Large  flat  crystals  which  melt  at  84"^,  and  sublime  in 
four-sided  prisms  at  a  higher  temperature.  Has  a  faint,  not  unpleasant 
odour,  resembling  that  of  sesquidhloride  of  carbon.     (Stenhouse.) 

Stenbouse. 

26  C   1560  ....  67-10  65-97 

9  H  9-0  ....  3-87  3-99 

CI  35-4  ....  13-77  16-21 

4  O   320  ....  15-26  13-83 

C»H»C10* ....  232-4      ...  10000     lOOOO 

It  Ib  therefore  benioate  of  chlorophenyl  mixed  with  bensoate  of  hi-  or  tri-chloro- 
phenyl.    (List  &  Limpricht.) 

Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium,  benxoate 
of  potash,  and  a  small  quantity  of  benzoate  of  ethyl.  Hydrochloric  acid 
added  in  excess  to  the  alkaline  liquid,  throws  down  benzoic  acid  and  a 
dark-coloured  resinous  body,  smelling  of  creosote.     (Stenhouse.) 

The  liquid  chlorine-compound  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
benzoate  of  phenyl  {yid,  sup.)  may  be  dissolved  out  from  the  bibulous 
paper  by  ether,  but  it  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  solid  compound. 

Stenhoase. 

26  C   156-0     ....     51-79     53-43 

7  H  70     ....       2-32     3-23 

3  01 106-2     ...'.     35-26     2969 

4  O   32-0     ....     10-63     13-75 

C»H7C1»0*....  301-2     ....  10000     100-00 

[It  is  therefore  benzoate  of  trichlorophenyl  mixed  with  benzoate  of  chlorophenyl  or 
bichlorophenyl.  The  last  in  its  pure  state  requires  58*43  p.  c.  C,  2*09  U,  and 
26-52  CI.  L.] 

Treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium,  ben- 
zoate of  potash,  and  a  quantity  of  the  resinous  mass  larger  than  that 
which  is  yielded  by  the  solid  compound.     (Stenhouse.) 


Benzoate  of  BinitrophenyL 

C^^"»H>0^»  =  C"X'»H>0,C"H»0», 

Laurent  &  OBRHARPt.    C<mpt.  Ohim,  1849,  429;  abstr.  Ann,  Pharm. 
75,  77. 

Benzo€9aure  BiniiroearboliUure,  benzMtauru  BmUropkenphxyd,  BmUr9', 
benzopASnid, 

Crystals  of  binitrocarbolic  acid  moistened  with  chloride  of  benzoyl 
are  gently  heated,  as  long  as  they  give  off  hydrochloric  acid  (longer  heat- 
ing would  alter  the  product);  and  any  binitrocarbolic  acid  that  may  hare 


BBNZOATB  OP  TRINITROPHENYL.  9l 

remained  miohaDged,  is  dissolved  out  by  dilate  ammonia,  washed  with 
oold  alcohol,  and  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol. 
Yellow  rhombic  lamin». 


Laurent  &  Gerhmrdt 

26  C 156  ....  54-17  54-1 

2N    28  ....  9-72 

8  H    8  ....  2-78  2-7 

12  O    96  ...  33-33           

C««N«H»0« 288     ....  100«00 

It  dissolves  partially  in  boiling  potash,  forming  a  yellow  solution. 
It  is  insoluble  in   water,  and  nearly  insoluble   in   boiling  aloohol. 
Dissolves  rather  freely  in  warm  Hher. 


Benzoate  of  Trinitrophenyl. 

C^N'H^O'*  =  C^*X>H»0,C"n»0». 

Laurent  &  Gbrhardt.    C(ynvpU  Chim.  1849,  429;  abstr.  Ann*  Fhamu 

75,  77, 

Benasoewure  DrimiirocarboUdure^  benioe$awre$  Trimtroph^nyloxyd,  TrimtrO'- 
beuiopAdnid. 

Picric  acid  is  treated  with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
benzoate  of  binitrophenyl,  and  the  product  is  washed  with  cold  alcohol  till 
that  liquid  is  no  longer  coloured  by  it,  and  crystallised  from  hot  alcohoL 

Gulden  yellow  rhombic  laminse.  having  a  strong  lustre.  Melts  when 
heated,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooTiug. 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt. 

26  0 156  ....     46*83     466 

3N    42  ....  12-64 

7  H    7  ...       210    2-1 

16  O    128  ....  38-43 

C»N«H70M 333     ....  100-00 

When  strongly  heated,  it  assumes  a  darker  colour  and  explodes.-   -• 
It  dissolves  in  boiling  potash  with  deep  yellowish  red  colour  and 
eeparation  of  crystalline  flakes.  —  When  boiled  with  ammonia^  it  remains 
for  the  most  part  undissolved. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  less  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  than  benzoate 
of  binitrophenyl.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more  abun- 
dantly in  warm  ether. 
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Benzolactic  Acid. 

C^H«»0"  =  C"H"0",2(C"H«0*). 

SocoLOFF  &  Strbcker.    Ann.  Phatin,  BO,  42. 
Strecker.     Ann.  Pharm,  91,  859. 

Benstwmlehtmurtf  BmutotmUchMAmre. 

JFamuUion  and  PreparcOion,  Benzoic  and  lactic  acids  are  heated 
together  to  180^  as  long  as  aqueoas  rapoar  oontinaes  to  escape;  the 
solidified  resinoas  mass  is  dissolred  ia  water  contain ing  potash;  dilate 
sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  warm  solotion  tilt  bensoic  acid  no  longer 
separates  on  cooling,  but  crystals  of  another  form  make  their  appearance; 
the  precipitated  benzoic  acid  then  separated  by  filtration;  and  the  filtrate 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  A  copious  precipitate  is  thereby  produced, 
which  when  boiled  with  water,  first  melts  and  then  dissolves  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  water.  As  the  liquid  ooals,  the  benzolactic  acid  is  deposited 
either  in  drops  or  in  crystals,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state 
by  solution  in  ether.  (Socoloff  <&  Strecker.)  —  IT  Or  better:  10  pts.  of 
s^npy  lactic  acid  are  heated  with  14  pts.  of  benzoic  acid  in  a  retort  to 
150^;  water  then  passes  over,  a  small  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  sublimes, 
and,  after  the  mixture  has  been  heated  for  several  hours  to  200%  there 
remains  a  fused  brownish  mass,  which  on  cooling  gradually  solidifies  in  a 
network  of  crystals  consisting  of  benzoic  and  benzolactic  acids.  On 
boiling  this  residue  with  a  quantity  of  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda  not 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole,  the  benzolactic  acid  is  dissolved  in  greater 
proportion  than  the  benzoic  acid;  and  the  resulting  solution,  from  which 
the  small  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  may  easily  be  removed  by  agitation 
with  ether,  yields,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  colourless  crystals  of 
benzolactic  acid,  which  may  be  purified,  by  recrystallization  from  water, 
or  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

Properties.  Colourless  tabular  or  spear>shaped  crystals,  nnctnons  to 
the  touch:  In  the  dry  state  they  melt  at  112^;  the  fused  acid  remains 
liquid  for  a  long  time  after  cooling,  and  then  solidifies  in  a  crystalline 
mass.  The  acid  does  not  sublime  between  100°  and  120%  but  when 
strongly  heated,  it  boils  and  appears  to  sublime  unaltered.  After  drying 
in  the  air,  it  does  not  give  off  any  water  when  heated  to  its  melting  point. 
(Strecker.) 

Air-dried.  Strecker. 

20  C  120    ....     ei-S    61-6 

10  H 10    ....      5-2    5-2 

8  O 64     ....    33-0 33-2 

C»H»«0»    194    ....  1000    100-0 

TT.e  sdd  m.y  be  regarded  m  C"H*(C.H.0^)0«  j  ^   ^^  i.  to  «y,  «  benxoicdd 

In  which  1  At  H  within  the  radical  (benzoyl)   is  replaced  by  lactyl  C<H*0*.     lU 
formation  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C»H»0»  +  2(?<H«0<  -  2C»H»«0»  +  4H0. 
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lUs  mode  of  Ibfmatioii  mlglit  lead  to  the  eoncfauMNi  that  the  eoid  is  Mba^  and  dioiild 
be  jmpieiented  by  the  fommla  C^U^O'' ;  bai  aa  the  hoaaologoiia  oompoand  benaof  Ijr- 
eoKc  aeid  (p.  66)  ia  monobaaic.  and  ita  formiUa  coald  not  be  doabled  withoat  doubliog 
alao  the  formiila  of  hipparic  acid,  and  therefore  alao  that  of  glyooool,  k  is  beat  on  the 
whole  to  regard  benaolactic  add  aa  monobasic.     (Strecker.) 

DecompagUion.  The  acid  boiled  with  water,  is  very  slowlj  resolred 
into  bensoic  and  lactic  acids;  the  decomposition  is  somewhat  accelerated 
by  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Cembinaiums.  The  acid  dissolres  in  400  pts.  of  cold  toaier,  and  io  a 
smaller  quantity  at  the  boiling  heat. 

The  BmuUaelat^  O'^H'MO*,  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water. 
Their  neutral  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
a  character  which  distinguishes  benzolactic  from  benzoic  acid. 

BtnmUutaU  of  Soda  crystallises  in  colourless  needles. 

BeMoHadaie  of  Buryia,  —  Crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in 
ahiaing,  thin  six^ided  laminae.  The  air-dried  salt  gires  off  17*6  p.  c. 
(6  At.)  water  at  ]00^ 

Ai  100*.  Strecker. 

BaO ^........     76-5    ....     29*3    29*1 

C»H»0'  1850    ....     707 

C»H»BaO»  261-5    ....  lOOD 

^  BemolaelaU  of  JSih/er,  —  An  ammoniaoal  solution  of  bensolaotio  acid 
mixed  with  nitrate  of  silrer  forms  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which  dissolyes 
in  boilij^g  water  and  crystallises  in  slender  colourless  needles  on  cooling. 

Strecker. 

C«H«0« 193    ....     64-5 

Ag 108     ....     35-5     36-1 

C^^H^AgC 301     ....  lOO-O 

SocololT  &  Strecker  foond  37  per  cent  of  nlver  in  the  aalt,  the  excess  arisii^ 
probabl  J  froBB  adniztnre  of  bensoic  acid  with  the  benzolactic. 

The  acid  dissolres  readily  in  alcohol  and  e^er,     (Strecker.)  ^. 


Secondary  Nuclei  of  Benzylene, 
Oxygen^udeiu  C"H*0. 

Anhydrous  Benzoic  Acid. 

C"H»0»  =  C"HK),0«. 

GxBHABDT.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhyt.  37,  299;  Ann.  Pharm.  52,  127; 

87,  163;  J.  pr.  Chem.  61,  280. 
Wdkder.     J.  pr.  Chem.  61,  498. 

JBenxoie  Anhydride,  Bentoate  ftf  Benzoyl,  Benzoic  Benvmte,  BenaoeaUnre^Anhy* 
drid,  waeoerfireie  BensoeeUure,  benzoeeaure  Benzoe$Uure,  Benzoate  benzoique. 

Formation,     1.  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  bensoyl:  (a)  on  oxalic 
amd,  or  (6),  on  alkaline  bensoates  (Oerhardt),  and  therefore  also  (c),  by 
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the  actioo  of  pentaehloride  of  pbo«phoni8  on  adkaline  benaofties,  tlie  fiist 
suee  of  thisaciioD  bAng  the  formation  of  chloride  of  benzojl  (Wonder); 
inlike  manner  (rf),  by  the  action  of  protochloride  of  sulphur  on  alkaline 
beucoates  (Heiotz): 

a.  C*KK)»  +  2C'*H»C10«  =  2KCI  +  2C"H*0*  +-  2CO  +  2CO»; 
*.  C»*H»NmO*  +  C"H*CIO*  ^  NaCI  +  2C"H»0». 

c.  6C"H*N«0*  +  PCI*  -  3CMH»N«0*  +  3C"H*CK)»  +  NaO,PO»  +  2NaCL 

d.  2C"H*NftO*  +  3C1S  -  2CMH»ClO»  +  N«Cl  +  NaO.SO*  +  2S. 

2.  By  diatiilation  of  acetic  benzoate  or  cominic  benaoate.    (Gerfaardt.) 

PreparaUan.  —  1.  Perfectly  diy  oxalate  of  potash  is  heated  with  an 
eqnal  weight  of  chloride  of  benzoyl,  keeping  the  Tcsael  in    continual 
niorement,  till  the  odour  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  no  longer  peroeptible. 
The  cooled  mass  is  suspended  in  cold  water;  the  resulting  chloride  of 
potassium  washed  with  cold  water,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  is  added 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  benzoic  acid  that  may  bare  been  con- 
tained in  the  chloride  of  benzoyl;  and  the  residue  is  crystallised  from 
alcohol.     (Gerhardt.)  —  2.  When  equal  parts  of  dry  benzoate  of  soda 
and  chloride  of  benzoyl  are  heated  in  a  sandbath  to  130^,  a  clear  liquid  is 
produced,  and  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  130%  chloride  of  potas- 
sium separates  out;  the  cooled  mass  washeil  with  cold  water  and  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  leaves  anhydrous  benzoic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  white 
mass.     (Gerhardt.)  —  3.  Oxychloride  of  phosphorus*  is  gradually  added 
to  an  excess  of  finely  pounded  benzoate  of  8o<ia  (about  five  times  the 
'weight  of  the  oxychloride),  best  in  a  fiask,  which  is  kept  in  constant 
motion,  so  that  the  reaction  which  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  substances 
come  in  contact,   may  extend   itself  throughout  the  whole  mass;    the 
mixture  is  heated  to  150°  in  an  oil-bath  or  air-bath  till  it  no  longer  smells 
of  chloride  of  benzoyl;  and  the  cooled  mass  is  suspended  in  cold  water, 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  to 
remove  any  chloride  of  Wnzoyl  that  may  remain,  and  then  washed  with 
water.     In  this  reaction,  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  first  formed  and  afterwards 
acts  upon  the  benzoate  of  soda.     (Gerhardt)  —  4.  When  pentachloride 
^f  phosphorus  is  mixed  with  dry  benzoate  of  soda,  a  strong  evolution  of 
heat  tikkes  place,  and  the  mass  is  converted  into  a  ^syrupy  liquid      This 
is  heated  for  some  time  to  130%  the  mass  which  solidifies  on  cooling 
treated  with  cold  water,  and  the  residue  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol. 
(Wunder.)     In  preparing  considerable  quantities  of  anhydrous  benzoic 
acid,  the  purification  is  beet  efiected  by   distillation.     Well  developed 
crystals  are  obtained  by  leaving  the  fused  substance  to  cool  slowly,  and 
decanting  the  still  liquid  portion  from  the  solid  matter.  (Gerhardt^  — 
^.  5.  Thirty-seven  grammes  or  rather  more  of  perfectly  dry  and  finely 
pounded  benzoate  dt  soda,  are  intimately   mixed  in  a  flask  with   10 
grammes  of  protochloride  of  sulphur;  the  fiask  well  closed  and  left  at 
rest  for  24  hours;  and  the  contents,  which  then  smell  of  chloride  of  ben- 
'aoyl,  are  heated  above  130%  whereupon  the  mass  liquefies  and  the  odour 
of  chloride  of  benzoyl  disappears.     The  contents  of  the  flask,  when  cold, 
are  thrown  into  cold  water,  triturated  therein  witji  addition  of  a  little 

*  Aoeording^  to  Gerhardt,  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  is  most  •dyantageousljr 
prepared  hj  distiilini^  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  with  perfectly  dry  oxalic  acid ;  the 
liquid  diatilkte  thus  obtained  consists  wholly  of  the  oxychloride : 

.   PCI»  +  C<H«0>  -  PO»Cl»  +  2HCI  +  CO  +  C0». 
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«urbonate  of  soda  and  afterwards  washed  with  water;  the  residue  pressed 
and  melted  in  the  water-bath;  the  fased  mass  treated  with  alcohol  of 
about  30^  till  it  is  completely  dissolved,  with  the  exception  of  sulphur; 
and  the  filtrate  left  in  a  cool  place  till  the  aubydrons  benzoic  acid 
crystallises  out  If  the  liquid  separated  from  these  crystals  be  mixed 
with  hot  water  till  the  turbidity  thereby  produced  no  longer  disappears, 
and  again  left  to  cool,  it  will  yield  an  additional  quantity  of  anhydrous 
benzoic  acid  Iq  perfectly  pure  crystals.  The  crystals  which  first  separate 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  still  contain  a  little  sulphur;  but  by  melting 
them  in  the  water-bath,  decanting  from  the  sulphur,  dissolving  the 
decanted  portion  in  the  exact  quantity  required  of  alcohol  of  50^,  de- 
colorising the  solution  with  recently  ignited  and  washed  bone-charcoal, 
and  gradually  cooling  the  hot-filtered  solution,  anhydrous  benzoic  acid 
is  obtained  in  pure  colourless  cr7stals.     (Heinti,  Pogg,  98,  458.)  ^. 

Properties.  Acute  rhombs  or  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  having  some- 
times a  slight  odour  of  bitter  almond  oil.  Melts  at  42"^,  and  remains 
fluid  for  a  long  time  under  water,  even  when  agitated.  Distils  without 
decomposition  at  about  3I0^  Its  fresh  solution  in  alcohol  or  ether  has 
no  effect  on  litmus.     (Gerhardt.) 


14  C 

84 

....     74-32 
....       4-42 
....     21-26 

Gerhardt.       Wander. 
74-19     ....     74-35 

5  H 

3  0 

5 

.....     24 

4'54     ....       4-68 

21-27     ....     20-97 

C"ll*03 

....  113 

....  100-00 

100-00     ....  10000 

DecomposUwM,  1.  When  boiled  with  watery  it  communicates  an  acid 
reaction  to  the  liquid,  and  by  continued  boiling  it  is  convertt;d  into  benzoic 
acid.  —  2.  Poiath-Uy  converts  it  into  benzoic  acid.  When  heated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  solid  caustic  potash,  it  yields  benzoate  of  potash  and 
•benzoic  acid.     (Chiozza.) 

2CMH»0»  +  KO,HO  -  C"H»KO*  +  C»^H«0*. 

—  3.  Ammonia  appears  not  to  act  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  the  anhydrous  acid  dissolves  quickly,  and  the  concentrated 
solution  deposits  benzamide;  nevertheless,  a  large  quantity  of  benzoate 
of  ammonia  remains  in  solution.  Aniline  doea  not  act  upon  the  anhy- 
drous acid  in  the  cold :  but  on  applying  a  gentle  heat,  solution  tieikes 
place,  water  separates,  and  the  mass,  as  it  cools,  solidifies  into  a  group  of 
needles  of  benzamide.     (Gerhardt.) 

Anhydrous  benzoic  acid  is  insoluble  m  cold  water,  but  dissolves  readily 
in  ahokol  and  ether. 


Anhydrous  Benzo-acetic  Acid. 

C"H*0«  =  C*H»0'  +  C*H»0». 

.GfRHijiDT.    N,  Ann.   Chim.  Phys.  37,  308;   Ann.  Pharm.  37«  81; 
J.  pr.  Cheni,  61,  288. 

BenM(h€U:etic  Anhydride,  Benzoic  Acetate  or  Acetic  Benzoate. 

Formation  and  Preparation,      When  chloride  of  acetyl  is  brought 
in  eontact  with  benzoate  of  soda,  a  very  brisk  action  takes  place,  and 
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eoniiavet  to  the  end  without  external  faeftting.  The  synipj  pfodaoi  m 
washed  with  witter  and  aqoeons  carbonate  of  eoda,  the  reBidue  shaken  np 
wiUi  pare  other,  and  the  eolation  left  to  evaporate  at  a  geailo  heat. 

Properties.    Heavy  oil,  smelling  like  Spanish  wine.     Boos  BOtohaBfS 
the  colour  of  litmus. 


18  C  

8  H 

6  O  

108 

48 

....     65-85 
...•       4-87 
....     29-28 

Gorhardt. 
65-94 

29-07 

C»H»0« 

164 

...,  10000 

100-00 

DecompowtioM,  I.  The  compoand  boils  at  120^,  and  anhydrous 
acetic  acid  passes  over,  the  thermometer  rising  rapidly,  and  the  residue 
acquiring  a  slight  brown  colour.  If  the  distillation  is  interrupted  at 
180^,  the  residue  contains  pure  anhydrous  benzoic  acid.  —  2.  When  boiled 
with  water,  it  is  slowly  converted  into  acetic  and  benzoic  acids.  •—  Caustic 
alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  quickly  convert  it  into  a  benxoate  and  an 
acetate  of  the  alkali. 


Anhydrous  Benzo-valeric  Acid. 

C"H'«0«  =  C»H*0*,C"H»0». 

Chiozza.    Ann,  Pharm.  84,  106j  J.pr,  Chem,  61,  288. 
Betwhvaleric  Anhydride^  Valeric  Senzoate,  or  Benzoic  Valerate, 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  dry  valerate  of 
potash. 

Heavy  oil  having  nearly  the  same  odour  as  anhydrous  valerianic  acid. 
Does  not  chanse  the  colour  of  litmus.  Emits  pungent  vapours  which 
excite  tears.  It  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  anhydrous  t>enzoic  and 
valerianic  acids,  but  not  so  readily  as  anhydrous  benzo-acetic  acid*  With 
alkalis  it  forms  a  benzoate  and  a  valerate. 


Appendix  to  Ankydroua  Bemotc  Acid. 

Oreoselone.   C"H»0«. 

Schubdermakn  &  Wincklsr.    Ann.  Pharm.  51,  320. 

Pr^Mivtion.  A  rapid  stream  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  over 
finely  pulverised  athamantin,  the  powder  being  continnally  stirred,  so 
that  every  part  of  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acid  (p.  103). 
When  the  whole  is  liquefied  and  begins  to  solidify  again,  the  heat  is  raised 
to  100°;  hydrochloric  and  valerianic  acids  then  pass  over,  and  oreoselone 
(mixed  with  unaltered  athamantin)  remains  aa  an  amorphous  poroaa 
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This  prodoot  is  leexjatallised  from  boiling  alcohol;  and  the 
•olmtion,  when  cooled  or  evapomted,  depoaite  oreoselone  in  ;^ellowiah 
nodules,  whidiy  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  are  rendered  whiter,  and 
are  freed  from  adhering  athamantiu.  —Sulphurous  acid  may  also  be  used 
in  the  preparation  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Propertiea,  Loosely  coherent,  cauliflower-like  mass,  which,  when 
examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  appears  to  be  composed  of  slender 
flexible  needles  arranged  in  spherical  groups.  It  has  a  faint  yellowish 
colour  (which  however  arises  merely  from  impurity,  inasmuch  as  oreose- 
lone undergoes  alteration  when  its  solution  is  evaporated).  Tasteless  and 
inodorous.     Melts  at  about  190^  into  a  clear  yellow  liquid. 

Schnedennann  0(  Winckler. 

U  C  84     ....     74-32    74-79 

5  H 5     ....      4-42     4-59 

3  O 24     ....     21-26     20-62 

C"H»0» 113    ....  100-00    100-00 


Deeompontvms.  Fused  oreoselone  solidifies  on  cooling,  into  an  amber- 
ooloured  mas8>  which  again  separates  in  the  amorphous  state  from  its 
solutions;  when  melted,  it  emits  a  slight  empyreumatic  odour,  without 
however  diminishing  in  weight.  When  heatea  above  its  melting  point, 
it  becomes  charred.  —  2.  Oreoselone  dissolves  readily  in  (nl  of  vitriol, 
and  the  solution,  on  being  mixed  with  water,  yields  a  copious  yellowish 
white  precipitate,  which,  after  washing  and  drying,  forms  a  yellowish 
powder,  soluble  with  yellow  colour  in  potash  and  in  alcohol;  it  does  not 
however  crystallise  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  and  it  contains  less  carbon 
and  more  hydrogen  than  oreoselone.  —  8.  Oreoselone  turns  yellow  when 
treated  with  dilute  potash  or  ammonia,  and  dissolves  to  a  small  amount, 
forming  a  solution  of  a  bright  yellow  colour;  stivng  poUuh-ley  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  dissolves  it  abundantly.  The  red-brown  solution  yields  with 
acids  a  yellowish  white  precipitate,  whieh,  after  washing  and  drying, 
forms  a  yellowish  earthy  mass,  becomiug>  brownish  and  glutinous  wh^i 
dry  (especially  if  it  has  been  prepared,  from  atbamantin  not  quite 
pure);  it  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  water,  and  (if  prepared  from 
oreoselone)  remains  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  mass  when  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  evaporated.  By  repeated  solution  and  evaporation,  it  becomes 
darker  in  colour  and  more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contains  72-21 
p.  c.  carbon  and  4*72  hydrogisn,  anid  is  therefore  a  hydrate  of  oreoselone 
containing  however  less  than  1  At.  water.  [The  amount  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  is  however  greater  aa  compared  with  oreoBelone,  not  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  8,  bat  of 
1  :  11 ;  the  fubstance  is  therefore  nothing  bat  oreoselone  somewhat  deeomposed,  L.] 

CombiftialwM.  The  precipitate  recently  thrown  down  by  acids  from 
the  solution  of  oreoselone  in  potash  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia, 
forming  an  alkaline  liquid,  from  which  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws 
down  yellow  flakes.  This  precipitate,  even  when  every  precaution  is 
adopted  in  its  preparation,  to  avoid  any  a,dmixture  of  carbonate  or  basic 
aeetate  of  lead,  exhibits  a  composition  varying  in  different  preparations, 
bat  neyertheless  approaching  to  tjie  formula  C'^HK)*,2FbO. 
yoiM  XII.  H 
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MiiMleHinki « l^Aler. 

1  PbO    .1 Mh*«    ....    66*86    ....*...    66*84  ....    65*80  ....    64M4  ....     6lf7 

14  C 4     84-0     ....     25-02    i.    24-59  ....     25-13  ....     a6-12  ....     2d-24 

5  H    50    .-.      1-48     . 1-71  ....       1-62  ....      179  ..^      208 

3  0 24-0     ....       714     7-16  ....       f  45  ....       7-65  _      8-41 

■  ■  II  - 

C?*H»0»,2PbO....  336-6    ....  10000     10000  ....  10000  ....  lOO'OO  ....  10000 

Oreoseltohe  disiiolv^d  bat  Sparingly  in  ttieohol,  elnen  VHen  WArm, 
fohtoing  ft  yelld^  solution,  aKid  to  about  ibe  same  extent  iil  ether. 

Bodf  djiainedfrom  BydrocJUorate  of  Aikamantin,    C^^HH^. 

The  crystallised  compound  of  athamantin  and  bjdroohlorio  acid 
melts,  when  boiled  with  water,  into  oilj  drops  which  dissolye  after 
boiling  for  some  time.  The  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  slender  needles, 
forming,  when  dried,  a  dazslin^  white  silky  mass,  which  dissolves  spar- 
ingly in  cold,  pretty  readily  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  'alcohol  or  ether, 
and  separatosi  in  small  scaly  crystals  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  in 
slender  needles  from  the  ethereal  solutioti.  The  same  body  is  sometimes 
also  produced  on  boiling  the  crude  mass  of  athamantin  which  has  been 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  sometimes  however  nothing  separates 
under  these  circumstances,  but  oreoselone  and  a  few  amorphous  flakes 
which  pass  over  in  distillation  together  with  the  liquid.  The  compound 
dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  ammonia  and  more  readily  in  dilute 
potash-ley,  and  is  precipitated  by  acid  from  the  dilute  solution  in  slender 
colourless  crystals.  The  solution  in  ammonia,  forms  a  beautiful  yellow 
precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead. 


14  C  

6  H 

84 

.....              V 

....     68-85     .. 

....         4  «fs 

....     26-24     .. 

69-05 

5-02 

V   \^    ••••••••••• 

32 

26-93 

C^iWO* 

122 

....  100-00     .. 

100-00 

The  oompodild  melts  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube;  at  a  stronger  heat 
tb^  liquid  creeps  up  the  ddes  of  the  tube,  and  forms  a  browninh  oil,  which 
does  not  solidify  till  after  some  days.  At  the  same  time,  a  slight  empy- 
pemnMio  odour  u  emitted  and  a  sinall  quantitj  of  oharooal  separates. 


iPenc6daniii. 

0^H»«0*  =  C"H«0«,C"ff  0\ 

Waokbmbosbr.    £r.  Arck,  87,  341. 
Schlatter.    Ann.  Fharm.  5,  201. 
Erdmakit.    tZl  pr*  Chem,  16,  42. 
fioTHB,    J.  pr.  Chem.  46,  871;  50,  881. 
B.  Wactnbb.    J.  pr.  Chem.  6J,  508j  62,  275. 

Angelate  q/*  OrMtelone,  Imperaiorim^ 

Sources.    In  the  root  of  Peucedanum  officmale  (salphfir  ureed)  aa4 
ImpenOoria  Ae^nAiuiH^  (masterwort).     &  Wagmtfr  has  «bewti    iMt 
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Waekaoroder^*  iapenrtonn  ii  idontioal  with  the  peooedaniii  discoTei^d  by 
Schlatter. 

FreparatiUm,  1.  When  the  root  of  Peucedaaium  cfiemale  is  exh»a8ted 
by  digeetion  with  alcohol  of  SO  per  cent  and  the  alcohol  ilfterwards  dktilled 
off,  peocedanin  separates  from  the  fatty  residae  in  crystals  which  may  be 
washed  with  oold^  and  recxyatallised  from  hot  alcohoL  (Schlatter.)  Her* 
bergetr  and  Erdmaan  recrystallise  the  product  from  ether.  Bothe  leaves 
the  eomminated  root  in  contact  with  alcohol  for  some  hoars  sftd  tbea 
heats  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point;  the  filtered  liqaid^  when  slightly 
eraporatedy  yields  crystals  of  pencedanin^  which  may  be  freed  from  a  brown 
resin  by  treating  them  with  cold  and  very  dilate  alcohol.  The  omtalr 
lisatious  from  sabseauent  extracts  contain  much  larger  qaantities  of  resin 
than  that  obtained  from  the  first;  £rom  the  last  qaantities  of  resin,  the 
peacedanin  may  be  obtained  by  dilating  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  with 
water,  till  the  turbidity  thereby  produced  begins  to  be  permanent;  the 
crystals  which  separate  after  long  standing  are  recrystallised  from  cold 
ether.     (Bothe.) 

2.  The  coarsely  ponnded  root  of  magterufcrt  is  exhausted  in  a  press 
with  2  or  d  pts.  of  ether,  f  of  the  liquid  distilled  off,  and  the  residae 
exposed  to  the  air,  whereupon  it  deposits  crystals,  which  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  a  green  oil  and  recrystallised  from  ether.  To  free  them  com- 
pletely from  adhering  oil,  they  are  washed  with  cold  alcohol  of  80  per 
cent,  and  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  or  melted  at  a  fentle  heat  and 
reciystallised,  or  left  for  some  hours  in  contact  with  cold  dilute  potash, 
then  washed  first  with  water,  afterwards  with  cold  alcohol,  and  recrystal- 
lised from  hot  aloohol.  (Osann,  Waokearodar.)-^  Wagner  exhausts  old 
roots  of  masterwort  (the  fresh  roots  do  not  appear  to  yield  any  pence- 
danin)  with  alcohol  of  75  per  cent,  at  ordinary  temperatures;  concen- 
trates the  extract  "at  about  60^,  till  it  separates  on  being  left  at  rest  into 
two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  is  light  brown  and  watery,  the  upper 
brown  and  resinous;  spreads  the  latter  apon  a  porcelain  dish  and  leayes 
it  to  itself  for  some  days;  presses  the  resulting  granular  crystalline  mass 
between  bibulous  paper  (to  remore  a  fixed  oil  resemblitig  Hnsetirf'oil); 
boils  it  with  milk  of  lime;  decomposes  the  resulttng  lime^componnd  witU 
acetic  acid  (whereby  the  product  is  freed  from  a  substance  which  gires  it 
a  burning  taste);  and  recrystallises  the  pencedanin  thus  separated  from 
cold  alcohol. 

PraperdsB.  Colourless,  shining  rhombic  tables  destitute  of  teste  and 
smell  (Schlatter,  Bothe),  with  angles  of  about  60°  and  120°;  thick, 
obliqoe  rhombic  prisms  with  terminal  faces  resting  obliquely  on  the 
obtuse  lateral  edges  (Wackenroder);  the  alcoholic  solution  has  a  burning, 
aromatic  taste,  and  produces  a  persistent  sensation  of  scratching  in  the 
throat.  Melts  at  60^  (Schlatter),  at  75°  (Bothe,  Wackenroder),  and  wheh 
left  at  rest  for  some  time,  solidifies  in  a  radiated  crystalline  mass. 
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DecompatUions.  1.  Pencedanin  heated  abore  its  melting  point,  rives 
oiF  yapoars  having  a  rancid  aromatic  odour  and  prodacing  a  scratching 
sensation  in  the  throat;  thej  condense  into  an  anctaons  mass  which 
solidifies  as  it  cools.  It  boms  with  a  bright  sooty  flame  and  leaves  a 
light  charcoal  difficult  to  barn.  —  2.  Heated  to  60^  with  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*21,  it  dissolves  slowly  but  completely,  forming  a  yellow  liquid, 
which  on  cooling  solidifies  into  a  laminar  crystalline  mass  of  nitropewX'- 
danin.  This  compound  is  easily  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol, 
and  forms  colourless  flexible  crystalline  lamime,  which  are  nearly  insolu- 
ble in  water,  dissolve  with  tolerable  facility  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melt  and 
decompose  when  heated  above  100^,  im(4  bum  with  a  bright  flame,  giving 
oflT  nitrous  vapours.     (Bothe.) 

I>fUropeue€danin,  Bothe. 

24  C  144  ....  6001  59-47 

N H  ....  5-83  5-25 

10  H,^ 10  ....  4*16  411 

9  O 72  ....  3000  3117 

(?«NH>»0« 240     ....  10000     10000 

Nitropeqcedanin  exposed  to  the  action  of  ammoniacal  t^  or  heated 
with  ammonia  and  alcohol,  is  converted  into  nitropeucedamide,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  rhombic 
prisma  bl^viiig  i^ost  the  lustre  of  the  4i&DiQii<it 

Nitropeueedamide.  Bothe, 

24  C    144  ....  58-06     5800 

2  N  28  ....  11-29     11-92 

12  H 19  ....  4-84     4-63 

8  O  , 64  ....  25-81     25*45 

C*<N>H»0«  ....  248     ....  100-00     lOO'OO 

Nitvopeucedamide  boiled  with  potash  gradually  gives  off  ammonia ; 
heated  with  a  dilute  acid,  it  yielos  nitropeucedanin  and  the  ammonia* 
salt  of  the  acid  employed. 

Nitropeuced^mide  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  tbe  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  water, 
the  precipitated  nitropeucedamide  exhibits  a  remarkable  dichroism,  the 
liquid  being  yellow  by  transmitted  light,  but  of  a  fine  azure-blue  by 
reflected  light,  even  when  very  much  duuted.     (Bothe.) 

When  peucedanin  is  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid  is 
evolved  and  a  yellow  solution  formed  which  is  not  precipitated  by  water. 
(Schlatter,  Weckenroder.) 

3.  Peucedanin  forms  a  dark  viscid  mass  with  iodine.  (Schlatter, 
Wackenroder.)  —  4.  It  dissolves  in  oi^  of  vitrioi  and  U  precipitated  in  its 
original  state  by  water,  but  is  slightly  altered  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
(Wackenroder.)  Sulphuric,  bydrochloric  and  acetic  acid  have  no 
action  on  peucedanin.  (Schlatter.)  —  5.  It  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic 
potash  into  angelic  acid  and  oreoselone.     (R  Wagner.) 

Peucedanin  is  insoluble  in  water  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  hot  cdooholf  in  etktr^  and  in  Mi  hoth^xed 
and  volatile. 
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When  peacedanin  is  dissolved  in  cold  ether,  axypeucedanin  remains 
fn  the  fonn  of  a  granular  residue,  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering 
pencedanin  by  repeated  crystallisation  and  treatment  with  ether. 
(Erdroann,  Bothe.) 

Oxypeueedanin,  Bothe. 

24  C  144     ....     68-25     67-80 

11  H 11     ....       5-21     5-27 

7  0 56     ....     26-54     2693 

CMH"©'    331     ....  100-00    100-00 


Athamantin. 

C«*H"0'  =  C»*H»0»,C**H«>0*  or  (?*H«0*,C"H*0».  t 

WiNCKLBR.     Reperi.  77,  169. 

ScHivBDBRMANN  &  WiNCKLER.      Ann.  PhaTm.  51,  315 ;  J.pr.  Chem* 
83,  39. 

Preparation,  The  dried  and  finely  bruised  roots  and  ripe  seeds  of 
Aihamcmta  oreoselinum  are  exhausted  with  three  times  their  weight  of 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  at  50^  or  60^;  the  solution  eyaporated  to  dr^ess 
over  the  water-bath;  the  residue  treated  with  eight  times  the  quantity  of 
ether;  and  the  ethereal  solntion  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered 
and  left  to  evaporate:  there  then  remains  a  thickish  pale  yellowish  oil 
which  gradually  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  granular  mass.  This  mass  is 
dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol;  60  times  the 
weight  of  water  poured  into  the  solution  in  a  thin  stream;  and  the  mix* 
tore  well  shaken  and  left  to  stand  in  a  cool  place.  The  milky  liquid 
after  a  few  days  or  perhaps  weeks,  deposits  a  curdy  crystalline  precipi- 
tate; the  addition  of  acetic  acid  or  jsnlphate  of  soda  accelerates  the  preci- 
pitation, but  retards  the  subsequent  purification.  The  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  warm  alcohol  of  60 — 63  per  cent.,  sufficient 
to  keep  the  liquid  nearly  clear  after  cooling,  then  filtered  warm  and  left 
to  stand  in  a  cool  place.  The  athamantin  then  separates  in  long  needles, 
generally  mixed  with  oily  drops  of  impure  athamantin.  From  a  solntion 
saturated  while  warm,  athamantin  separates  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  oil.  The  crystalline  mass  freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
oil-drops,  is  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  and  recrystallised  from 
alcohol  till  the  crystals  appear  perfectly  white  and  are  no  longer  mixed 
with  oil. 

The  very  loosely  coherent,  daszling  white,  satiny  mass  consisting  of 
interlaced  capillary  flexible  crystals,  very  like  long.fibred  asbestos, 
which  is  thus  obtained,  is  not  yet  pure  athamantin,  inasmuch  as  it  melts 
at  a  lower  temperature  (between  59°  and  60°)  and  contains  more  carbon 
and  hydroffen  (68-8  p.  a  C  and  7 '5  p.  c.  H).  Pure  athamantin  cannot 
be  obtainea  from  it  by  recrystallisation;  it  is  sometimes  accidentally 
obtained  in  large  crystals  which  separate  at  the  same  time  as  the  fine 
needles,  or  when  the  oily  mass  separated  from  the  alcokolic  solution  is 
left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  supernatant  liquid  at  20°. 

Propertiei  of  pure  Athamantin.  —  Colourless  rectangular  prisms, 
sometimes  an  inch  long,  with  truncated  summits,  two  of  the  truncation- 
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faces  lying  opposite  to  each  other  being  much  laiger  than  the  other  two; 
sometimes  octoLedrons  having  four  of  their  snmmits  in  the  same  phine 
truncated.  Has  a  peculiar  rancid  soapy  odour,  especially  when  heated, 
and  a  rancid,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  leaving  a  slight  scratching  sensation 
in  the  throat.  Melts  at  about  79**,  and  forms  on  cooling  a  white  mass  of 
the  consistence  of  turpentine,  which  after  a  while  solidifies  in  radiated 
masses  resembling  wavellite.     Cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 


24  C  

15  H 

144 

15 

Schn 

....    66-98     ... 
....      6-98    ... 
....     26-04     ... 

edermanii  &  Winckler. 

66-78 

6-97 

7  O 

....     56 

26-25 

C^H^O?   .... 

....  216 

....   ftWW     ... 

100-00 

If  we  fuppofle,  with  Schnedermann  &  Winckler,  that  athatnantin  contains 
anhydrous  Yalerianic  acid  associated  with  the  body  C^^HK)^,  this  body  mast  be  regarded. 
as  derived  from  the  nucleus  C*^H*0'  (Oreoselone  .^),  and  athamantin  as  analogous  to 
the  compound  ethers:  Ci^H^O^^HO  +  C^^H^O^;  on  tikis  supposition  athamantin 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  yield  a  compound  of  C^^'OS^HCl  with  Ci>HiK>«, 
which  when  heated,  would  resolve  itself  into  oreoselone,  hydrochloric  add  and  yalerianic 
acid.  But  in  that  eaae,  athamantin,  when  treated  with  potash,  should  yield  a  body 
analogous  to  alcohol,  viz.,  C^^H^O',2HO,  whereas  the  product  of  this  reaction  is  merely 
C^^HK)^. — If  athamantin  be  regarded  as  a  conjugated  compound  of  oreoselone  and 
valerianic  acid  «  C*^H*0*,C>*H*^^,  the  decomposition  by  potash  is  at  once  explained, 
since  the  body  C^H*0*  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrate  of  oreoselone ;  against  this  view 
however,  it  must  be  alleged  that  the  formation  of  this  eompouad  is  not  attended,  as  It 
should  be  (p.  821  )>  with  formation  of  water. 

Deomiip(mtAon$*  1.  Athamantin  subjected  to  dry  diiltUoHon,  yields 
a  large  quantity  of  valerianie  a«id  together  with  oiher  produets.^- 
2.  With  nitric  acid  of  J  *25  in  the  cold,  it  yields  a  colourless  oil  which 
floats  on  the  snrface  of  the  lianid,  and  after  a  while  becomes  tnrbld  and 
smells  ot  Talerianio  acid.  On  heating  the  liquid,  nitrons  fumes  are 
evolved,  and  the  odonr  of  valerianic  acid  becomes  stronger,  and  at  the 
time  1^  insoluble  substance  separates,  having  the  odonr  of  fat  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid.  *-*-  3.  With  iodine,  athamantin  assumes  a  yellowish 
brown  colour  and  yields  a  dark  brown  gummy  mass  smelling  ef  valerianic 
acid. —  4.  It  dissolves  in  eii  of  vitriol,  with  rise  of  temperaturCi  forming 
a  clear  brownish  liquid,  while  a  powerful  odour  of  valerian  is  emitted; 
if  the  heat  be  kept  down  by  external  cooling,  the  solution  acquires  but 
little  colour.  On  mixing  the  solution  with  water,  a  precipitate  is  formed 
consisting  of  oreoselone  more  or  less  altered  by  oil  of  vitriol.  On  distill- 
ing the  liquid,  aqueous  valerianic  acid  passes  over,  rendered  turbid  by  a 
fldccttlent  substance  which  floats  in  it,  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
body  C^H*0^.  —  5.  Heated  in  ndphunmf  or  hydrochloric  add  goM,  or 
boiled  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  oreoselone  and 
valerianic  acid.  —  When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  ie  passed  into  the  alcoholic 
solution,  valerianic  ether  and  oreoselone  are  produced.  —  6.  Polcuh  decom- 
poses it  into  valerianic  add  and  oreoselone,  which,  by  the^lnrther  action 
of  potash,  is  converted  into  die  body  CH*0*.  A  similar  decomposition 
is  produced,  ihongh  much  less  qnickjy,  by  hatyta^water  and  miUt  ofUnu, 

Gcmbinatiom.  1.  In  a  current  of  dry  mlpkurouB  acidg<u,  athamantin 
melts  at  ordinary  temperatures,  slowly  but  completely,  into  a  clear 
yellow-brownish  oil,  which  generally  decomposes  after  a  few  hours, 
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oreoselone  being  Beparated  in  smaU  crystals,  and  a  strong  odour  of  salpbnr- 
ous  and  valerianic  acids  being  given  off.  The  oil  often  remains  apparently 
unaltered  for  several  days,  apd  then  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass 
"which  melts  when  heatedj  but  if  the  body  be  cooled  with  ice  during  the 
action  of  the  sulphurous  acid^  and  the  fluid  mass  afterwards  kept  cool 
with  ice,  small  crystalline  stars  separate,  after  a  while,  and  ultimately 
cover  the  entire  mass  with  a  solid  crust,  while  a  portion  remains  fluid  for 
some  time  longer.  The  crystallised  mass  is  waxy  and  dry,  diminishes 
gradually  in  weight  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  sulphurous  and 
valerianic  acids,  and  melts  below  100^,  but  is  decomposed  by  heat,  oreose- 
lone separating  out,  while  sulphurous  and  valerianic  acids  are  given  ofi^ 
It  dissolves  readily  In  alcohol,  and  appears  to  remain  unaltered  when  the 
alcohol  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously;  but  if  the  evaporation  be 
assisted  by  heat,  valerate  of  ethyl  is  produced  and  oreoselone  remains 
^hind.  —  Athamantin  over  which  sulpnurons  acid  gas  is  passed,  takes 
vp  14*63  SO*  (X  At.).  —  2.  HydroMoriQ  add  gat  is  absorbed  by  atha- 
mantin without  perceptible  rise  of  temperature,  producing  a  clear  yellowr 
brown  oil,  which  soon  begins  to  solidify,  with  formation  of  white  needles 
arranged  in  radiated  groups;  a  portion  often  solidifies  before  the  lique- 
faction of  the  whole  is  complete,  and  thereby  hinders  the  complete  trans- 
formation. The  solidified  mass  consists,  partly  of  needles  united  in 
stellate  groups,  and  is  partly  amorphous,  grey,  moist,  and  smells 
strongly  of  valerianic  acid;  it  gives  off  that  acid  indeed,  even  when  pre? 
served  in  close  vessels.  When  shaken  up  with  ether,  it  left  a  metallio 
powder,  which,  after  rinsing  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  was  found 
p>  consist  of  pearly  microscopic  plates,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  copsisting  of  a  compound  of  athamantin  and  hydrocbloric  acid, 

SehntdenDani^  A  Wlnddflv. 

CMH^Oy 21&'0    ....    86-58 

CIH 36-4    ....     14-48    13-70 

C«H»0',aH....  251*4    ....  100-00 

The  compound  has  but  little  stability  and  was  only  onoe  obtained  by 
Schnedermann  &  Winckler  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  purity.  The  ethe- 
real solution  left  on  evaporation  needle-shaped  crystals  and  a  mass 
having  the  appearance  of  oreoselone;  when  the  solution  was  evaporated 
by  beat,  the  residue  consisted  entirely  of  oreoselone.  It  melted  below 
100''  into  a  liquid  which  gave  off  bubbles  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
gradually  changed  into  oreoselone.  When  boiled  with  water,  it  yielded 
the  body  C"H»0*  (p.  98). 

Athamantin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol 
even  dilute,  and  in  ether;  abundantly  fXao  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in 
Jlxed  oiU. 
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H.    Oxygen-^udeui    C"HK)*. 
CcnjugaUd  Compounds. 

Monobenzoicin. 

C»H'H)«  =  C"H*0»,C«HK)«. 

BftRTHBLOT.    N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  41,  2B0. 
Monobetaoate  qf  Glycerin,  Monobenzoaie  of  Glycjfl, 

Preparation,  By  heating  a  mixture  of  benzoic  acid  and  glycerin  in 
a  sealed  tube  for  44  hoars,  either  to  between  120°  and  150°  with  the  acid 
in  excess,  or  to  200°  with  the  glycerin  in  excess,  —  or  to  275°  for  5  to 
20  hoars.  —  At  lOO^,  only  a  few  drops  are  obtained  after  140  hours.  At  ordinary 
temperatures,  traces  are  formed  in  tliree  months.  The  product  is  purified  by 
washing  with  carbonate  of  potash.  — The  Kquid  then  separates  into  two  layers 
(as  in  the  preparation  of  aoetin>  iXp  497),  both  of  which  are  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
upper  layer  left  to  evaporate  in  Tacuo  for  sereral  days  exhibits  traces  of  crystallisation ; 
It  forms  an  emulsion  with  wato*,  and  when  heated  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of 
alkaline  ash.  These  phenomena  appear  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  bensoglycerate  of 
potash. 

Properties.  Goloarless,  neutral,  very  viscid  oil,  having  a  bitter  and 
aromatic  taste,  and  a  slight  balsamic  odour,  especially  when  heated. 
Sp.  gr.  1*228  at  16*5°.  At  — 40°,  it  forms  a  transparent,  nearly  solid, 
resinoos  mass,  capable  of  being  drawn  into  long  thr^ids.  Begins  to  boil 
at  820°^  but  decomposes  at  the  same  time. 

Berth    elot. 


a.  i.  c.               d, 

20  C 120    ....    61-2 69-8  ....  61-0  ....  61*9  ....  617 

12  H    12    ....      61     61  ....  5-7  ....  6-2  ....  6-7 

2  0    16     32-7     341  ....  33-3  ....  31-9  ....  316 

C»H»0« ....  148     ....  100  0     100-0     ....  1000     ....  lOO'O     ....  lOO'O 

a,  was  prepared  at  150**,  with  excess  of  acid  ;  h  at  200**  with  excess  of  glycerin  ; 
e  and  d,  at  275**. 

Decompositions,  1 .  Monobenxoicin  oxidises  but  very  slightly  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  — 2.  When  boiled,  it  is  decomposed,  giving  off  acro- 
lein, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  benzoic  acid,  exhaling  at  the  same 
time  an  odour  similar  to  that  which  is  evolved  in  the  distillation  of  castor 
oil.  — -3.  Heated  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  benzoate  of  potash.— 
4.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  benzamide.  —  5.  Treated  in  the  cold  with 
alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  glycerin  and  benzoate  of  ethyl. 
The  same  transformation  is  produced  bv  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
mon(»benzoicin  to  100°  for  48  hours.  The  same  alcoholic  solution  acquires 
the  odour  of  benzoic  ether  when  merely  exposed  to  the  air;  but  in  a  dosed 
vessel  it  remains  unaltered. 
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OonMnaiions.  Monobemoicin  is  inaolable  in  water,  and  nearly  or 
quite  insolable  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  dissolres  with  great  facility 
in  alcohol,  etA«r,and  bfniol. 


Derivative  of  Monobentoicin. 

BenzocUorhydrin. 

C»H"C10«  =  C"H»C1,C»H«0». 

Bbbthxlot.    ^.  Afm.  Chim.  Ph^B.  41,  802. 

Obtained  by  saturating  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  a  mixture  of 
glycerin  and  liensoic  acid  kept  for  seyeral  hours  at  100^,  and  removing 
the  excess  of  acid  after  some  time  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

CWH«0*  +  HCl  +  Cm*0'  -  C»H"C10»  +  4HO. 

Neutral  oil,  which  solidifies  at  —40*^,  but  resumes  the  liquid  form  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  rises. 


20  C  

120-0 

....     66*1     ., 

....        5*1      .. 

....     16*6    ., 
....     22-2     . 

Berthelot 
56*4 

11  H  

11-0 

, 5-4 

CI 

6  0   

35-4 

48-0 

17-0 

21*2 

C»H»C10»  214-4     ....  100-(l    100-0 

May  be  regarded  as  monobenxolcin  id  which  HO'  is  replaced  by  CI, — or  aa  a 
conjugated  compound  of  the  chlorine-nnclena  C'^H'CI,  derived  from  the  primary 
nndeos  C^H*. 

Benzochlorhydrin  treated  with  potash  yields  chloride  of  potassium 

and  bensoate  of  potash.  —  With  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  it  forms 

glycerin  and  bensoate  of  ethyl.  —  Heated  with  oxide  of  silver  to  100**,  it  does 
not  yield  any  chlorbydrin  (ix,  498),  even  after  a  considerable  time.  When  it  is  heated 
with  margaric  add  to  240°  for  four  hoars,  the  latter  appears  to  enter  into  the  neotral 
compound. 


Tribenzoicin. 

Bbrtbblot.     ^.  Ann.  Ckm,  Phys,  41,  893. 
Ttrbeimoat0  9f  Qlyctrv^  TwUitiaxMt%  qf  OfyeyL 

Obtained  by  heating  monobensoicin^  for  four  hours  to  250^  with  10 
or  15  times  its  weight  of  benzofc  acid.  On  removing  the  excess  of  acid 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  extractinff  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ether 
over  the  water-bath,  a  nearly  solid  resinous  mass  is  obtained,  which  when 
redissolved  in  ether  and  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  yields  by  evapo- 
ration in  vacuo,  small  crystals  grouped  in  velvety  tufts.  These  crystals 
are  pressed  and  redissolved  in  ether,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate 
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in  a  bottle  having  its  month  oore^ed  with  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  eompoand 
is  thus  obtained  in  large,  white,  beautiful  needles,  which  are  neatval, 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  fuse  prettj  readily.  Treated  with  hydro** 
chloric  acid  and  alcohol,  they  yield  glycerin  andbenzoate  of  ethyl. 


48  C  

20  H 

12  O  

288 

20 

96 

....     7x'o     •< 
....       5-0     . 
....     23-7     . 

Berthelot. 

71-9 

5-4 

22-7 

C«H«0"  

404 

....  1000     . 

100-0 

Acoording  to  the  radical  theory,  glycerin  is  a  trlatoaaic  aloehol,  formed  from  three 

HHQS 
ttK^lottles  of  irat^r,  HH)'  or  HHO^,  by  th^  rabstitation  of  tiie  triMomi^  ra^ic^  C^W  for 

HHOa 

H  0» 

H^  so  that  ftB  fbrmnla  may  be  written  H(C*H')  O*.      Each  of  the  three  lemaming 

H  0« 

atoms  «f  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  other  radicals  positive  or  negatiTO.  MonO' 
kmuioiein,  i^  f^nped  by  the  sabstitution  of  the  radical  benzoyl  (C^U^Q'  »  Bir)  for 

Bz  O^ 

1  At.  H  ;  it  is  therefore  H(C^HB)  0>.    The  replacement  of  a  second  atom  of  hydrogen 

H  0« 

Bz  0> 

in  the  same  manner  would  give  bibena&lein  Bz(C^H*)03  or  C**H>'Oi<^,  a  compound  not 

H  0« 

yet  obtained ;  and  the  similar  replacement  of  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen  by  benzoyl, 
gives  tribenzoidn,  Bz*(C'H*)0'.  Btnzochloriydrin,  as  already  obaenred  (p.  105),  may 
be  derived  from  monobenzoicin  by  the  substitution  of  CI  for  HC,  making  its  formula 
Bz  OS 

H(C*H«)OS.     Similarly  for  the  1u:etins,  Talerins,  &c.  (ix,  496  ;  z«  92  j  zu,  75 ; 

CI 
slso  Wurtz.  N.  Ann,  Ckhn.  Pkyi.  43,  492).  f. 


Sulphur-nudem  C^^SH*. 

Sulphide  of  Benzoyl. 

C**SH»0>  =  C"SH»,0«. 

WoHLEB  &  LiBBio.     (1632.)    Afifi.  Phai-m.  d;  267;  also  Pogg.  26,  342. 

Sehwrfelbtnzoyl^  Sehwrftlbetuuddid,  BengoebiaeuH^t  Osynhwrfelbtnwoyh 

When  chloride  of  benzoyl  ia  distilled  with  finely  pulverised  enlphide 
of  lead,  a  yellow  oil  passes  oyer,  which  solidifies  into  a  soft  yellow 
crystalline  mass  having  an  unpleasant  odour  of  sulphnr.  —  It  bums  with 
a  bright  sooty  flame,  giving  off  sulphurous  acid.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water.  When  boiled  with  aqueous 
potash,  it  very  slowly  yields  benzoate  <^  potash  and  enlphide  of  pota»- 
siunL     b  does  not  decompose  in  contact  with  aloohol. 
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Iodine-nucleus  C"IH*. 

Iodide  of  Benzoyl. 

C"IHK)>  s=  C"IH«,0». 

WoBhKR  ds  LiEBiG.     (1882.)    Ann,  Fharm.  Z,  267 j  also  Pogg.  2%,  432. 
Jodbenzoyl,  lodbenzaldid,  Benzoebiaciiodidf  Oxyiodbenxoyi. 

When  chloride  of  bensojl  is  heated  with  iodide  of  potaseiung  ^  brown 
liquid  paasee  cm,  which  Mlidifiea  into  a  cryetalline  maan  ooloujfed  brown 
bj  free  iodine.— In  the  pare  state  it  is  colourless  and  lamino-^ryBtaUine, 
aad  foses  readily,  but  with  incipient  deoompoeitiony  giying  off  yapoajm  of 
iodine.  In  odoar  and  oombostibilitj,  and  in  its  Yoo/ctioiis  with  watex  Mid 
alcohol,  it  resembles  bromide  of  benzoyl. 

JBromme^nucletti  C^^BrH*. 

Bromide  of  Benzoyl. 

W5HLEB  &  LiEBio.    Ann.  Pharm*  S,  266;  also  Fogg.  26^  341. 

Bromben0oyi,  Brombenzaidid,  Benzoebiaeihromidf  CcrybramtmMoyl. 

Preparation.  When  pare  bitter  almond  oil  is  mixed  with  brentine^ 
the  mixture  becomes  heated  and  glides  off  hjdvobromie  acid,  whi<^, 
together  with  the  excess  of  bromine,  may  be  completely  removed  by 
heating  the  liqnid. 

Properties.  Soft,  broadly  laminar  crystaJIiDe  mass,  having  a  brownish 
colour,  and,  semifluid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  smells  like  chloride*  of 
benzoyl,  but  much  fainter  and  somewhat  more  aromatic.  —  Fumes  in  the 
air,  slightly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  strongly  when  heated.  Melts 
even  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  forming  a  brownish  yellow  liquid. 

It  burns  with  a  bright  sooty  flame.  Decomposes  very  slowly  in 
contact  with  water,  and  when  heated  under  water,  remains  at  the  bottom 
for  a  long  time  in  the  form  of  a  brownish  oil,  being  decomposed  only 
after  long  boiling  into  hydrobromic  and  benzoic  acids. 

It  dissolves  readily  and  without  decomposition  in  alcohol  and  eiher, 
jwd  remains  in  the  crystalline  state  when  tb^  solution  is  evaporated. 

Bromobenzoic  Acid. 

C^BrH'O*  =  C"BrH»,0*, 

Pbucsot.    (1886.)  Compt.  rend.  32, 11;  also  /.  pr,  Chem^  7,  330;  ?,ft5. 
Hbrzoo.     N.  Br.  Arch.  23,  1 6. 
MILLER.     Cmnpt.  rend.  30,  3t5. 

Formettion  and  Preparation.  1 .  BensMC  acid  together  with  biromine 
is  exposed  to  sunshine  in  a  closed  vessel.    The  aetion  is  stronger  iui4 
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comes  to  an  end  sooner  than  that  of  chlorine  on  benzoic  acid.  The  hard 
friable  maM  which  remains  after  the  excess  of  bromine  has  been  driven 
off,  dissolves  in  carbonate  of  potash,  with  separation  of  a  greenish  oil 
containing  bromine,  which  hardens  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  smells 
like  gam  benzoin;  the  solation  is  decolorised  bj  animal  charcoal  and 
precipitated  by  nitric  acid.  (Herzog.)  —  2.  Bromine  vaponr  is  made  to 
^  graduallj  upon  benzoate  of  silver,  by  introducing  from  20  to  24 
grammes  of  benzoate  of  silver  and  an  open  tube  containing;  liquid  bro- 
mine into  a  stoppered  glass  vessel,  and  leaving  the  vessel  closed  for  24 
honrs.     When  liquid  bromine  U  ponred  upon  benzoate  of  silver,  a  violent  action  takes 

place.  If  the  resulting  mixture  of  bromide  of  silver  and  bromobenzoio 
acid  be  shaken  up  with  ether,  alcohol  or  wood-spirit>  and  the  solution 
left  to  evaporate,  an  oil  is  left  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on 
cooling.  (Peligot)  —  Miiller  heats  benzoate  of  silver  with  bromine, 
whereupon  benzoic  acid  distils  over. 

Fraperties.  Colourless,  hard,  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  100^, 
and  snblimes  at  250°.  It  bums  with  a  green-edged  flame.  —  The  acid 
precipitated  by  water  from  the  alcoholic  solution  has  less  lustre  when 
dry  than  benzoic  acid.     (Peligot.) 

CombifuUions.  With  bases,  the  acid  forms  crystallisable  salts,  most 
of  which  dissolve  very  readily  in  water;  the  lime,  baryta,  cupric  and 
mercurous  salts  are  however  less  soluble.  The  lead-udt  obtained  by 
precipitating  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  bromobenzoate  of  potash  forms 
yellow  crystalline  grains;  its  solution  in  warm  water  yields  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  yellow  bulky  ciystals  apparently  of  spherical  shape. 
*—  The  silver-salt  is  soluble  in  warm  water. 

Peligot. 

14  C  84-0  ....  27-27    27-13 

Br 80-0  ....  25-98     25-52 

Ag 1081  ....  35-07     34-48 

4  H  4-0  ....  1-30     1-46 

4  O  32-0  ....  10-38     11-41 

C"BrH*AgO« 3081     ....  100*00     100-00 

Aceordins  to  MQUer,  bromobensoic  acid  b  C^^Br^HtO^. 
The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  watery  readily  in  wood-spirit,  alcohol 
and  ether. 


CMorine-nudeui  C"C1H». 

Chloride  of  Benzoyl. 

C"C1H»0"  =  C»H31H*,0». 

WoHLER  &  LiBBio.    Attn.  Pharm.  3,  262;  also  Pogg.  26,  237. 
Cahours.      Compt.   rend,    22^   846;    also  Ann.  Pharm.   60,   251. — 

Compt.  rend.  25,  724. 
Gbrhardt.    iV.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  37,  291;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  87,  63. 

Oxide  qf  CMorobent^kne,  CMwrhemnyl,  Cklarhetwaldid,  Benaoyhklorid,  (tey- 
Mtrobemmyl,  Cklonire  de  bemoUe, 
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FormoHan.  1.  Bj  the  action  of  chlorine  on  bitter  almond  oil. 
(W5hler  A  Liebig.) 

c"H«o»  +  2a«  -  c"aH»o»  +  hci. 

2.  By  the  action  of  chloriae  on  benzoate  of  methyl  or  benzoate  of  ethyl 
(Malaguti,  Ann.   Chim,   Phys.   70,  374  and  387),  and  on  cinnamein. 
(Fremy,  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  70,  ISO.)  —  8.  By  heating  pentachloride  of 
phosphorns  with  benzoic  acid.     (Cahours.) 

CWH«0*  +  PC1»  -  CMC1H*0»  +  Pa»0*  +  HCI. 

—  4.  By  the  action  of  oxycbloride  (or  pentachloride)  of  phosphoros  on 
benzoatefl.  (Gerhardt.)  —  5.  By  the  action  of  protoohloride  of  znlphnr  on 
alkaline  benzoates.     (Heintz,  p.  94.) 

Frtparation.  1.  Dry  chlorine  gas  passed  throoffh  pure  bitter  almond 
oil,  is  absorbed,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  liquid  mast  be  nltimately  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
till  the  chlorine,  on  passing  through,  no  longer  generates  hydrochlorio 
add.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  slackens,  the  liquid 
acquires  a  yellow  colour  from  the  presence  of  dissolved  chlorine,  which 
however  is  ffiven  off  on  boiling.  (W&hler  &  Liebig.)  —  2.  When  dry 
benzoic  acid  is  heated  to  100°  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  a  violent 
action  takes  place,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved  in  large  quantity,  and  a 
mixture  of  oxycbloride  of  phosphorus  and  chloride  of  benzoyl  passes 
over,  from  which  between  198°  and  200°,  the  chloride  of  benzoyl  distils 
off,  and  may  be  purified  from  admixed  pentachloride  and  oxycbloride  of 
phosphorus  by  treatment  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.    (Cahours.) 

—  3.  Oxycbloride  of  phosphorus  acts  very  violently  on  benzoate  of 
soda  at  ordinary  temperatures;  and  if  to  1  pt.  (I  At.)  of  the  oxycbloride 
there  be  taken  not  more  than  2*81  pts.  (8  At.)  of  benzoate  of  soda,  the 
only  products  obtained  are  phosphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  benzoyl: 

3C"H»NaO*  +  PC1H)»  =  3CMH»C10»  +  3NaO,PO». 

With  a  large  proportion  of  benzoate  of  soda,  anhydrous  benzoic  aoid  is 
formed  at  the  same  time.     (Gerhardt.) 

Fropertiei.  Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  and 
extremely  penetrating  odour,  attacking  the  eyes  strongly,  like  horse- 
radisL  Sp.gr.  1-196  (Wohler  6^  Liebig),  1-250  (Cahours).  Boils  at 
195°  (Malaguti),  at  196^  (Cahours).     Vapour-density,  4*987  (Cahours). 


14  C 

5  H    

840 

5-0 

....     59*82     ... 

....                  O-dO            ..a 

....     25*21     ... 

Wtfbler 
&  Liebig. 

60*58     .... 

24*42 
ll-2«     .... 

Mala, 
gnti. 

59-02 

3-67 

24-73 

12-58 

Cahovn. 

....     59-52 
....      3-52 

01   

2  O    

35*4 

....     25*02 
....     11-94 

CMC1H»0«  140*4     ....  100*00     10000     ....  10000     ....  10000 

Vol.  Denaify. 

C-Tipour 14     5-8240 

H.gas 5     0-3465 

Cl-gas 1     2-4543 

O-gai 1     1-1093 

Yapoor  of  Chlofide  of  Benzoyl    2    9*7341 

1     4-8670 
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Dmmfi^Mml,  1.  GUoride  of  hmnjl  bvma  with  »  bri|^t»  gxeen- 
ec^ed,  Tery  sooty  flame.  —  2.  It  decomposes  slowly  with  cold  wkmr, 
quickly  and  completely  with  boiling  water,  into  hydrochloric  and^benioio 
acids.  Similarly  by  long  standing  in  contact  with  damp  air.  —  3.  Heated 
with  aqaeoos  solutions  of  the  alkalis,  it  forms  a  hydrochlorate  and  a 
benzoate.  —  4.  With  dry  ammoniacal  gas  it  forms  sal-ammoniac  and 
benzamide;  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  forms  sal-ammoniac  and  benzoatd 
of  ammonia.  —  5.  It  may  be  distilled  without  alteration  over  anhydrous 
baryta  or  lime.  • —  6.  MTith  pentaehloride  of  phosphorus  it  becomes 
tftroD^y  heated;  terchloride  of  phosphorus  being  formed,  togeUier  with  a 
reiy  strong  smelling  oily  body  not  yet  further  examined.  (Wohler  k 
Liebig.) 

7.  With  metallic  sulphides,  iodides,  bromides,  or  cyanides,  it  forms 
mlpfaide,  iodide,  bromide  or  cyanide  of  beusoyl.  (Wbhler  &  Ltebig.)  — 
HMtti  with  biohtorideof  tin  ia  s  iealed  tabe  to  14«*— 200"*,  it  te  deoompowd,  yieldiiic 
a  inMll  qnmtity  of  a  bladk  predpitste.  The  cUorideB  of  iiMfaesiam,  copper  and  side 
do  not  appear  to  act  upon  it.  (CaMelmann,  Ann.  Pkarm.  98,  213.)  —  With  sulpho- 
«yanida  of  potaasinm  it  becomes  strongly  heated  and  yields  bisulphide  of 
^aa-bon  Md  benzonitrite.  (SohiS,  Ann,  Fkarm.  99,  117.)  According  to 
Limpriebt,  sulphoeyantde  of  benzoyl  is  first  formed,  and  afterwards 
d«0oiapoB6e  in  (he  maaaer  represented  by  the  equation : 

C"H»0»,C*NS»  =  C"2S^H»  +  C0«  +  CS". 

ttd|(fcMiyiDAide    btoaotiitrile. 
«f  beiwiyh 

8.  Witb  hydride  of  e<^per,  chloride  of  benzoyl  forms  bitter  almond  oil 
anddichlonde  of  copper.     (Chiozzai  Gompt.  rend^  26, 632}: 

Oa«a  +  O^ClH»0^  -i  C"tI«C3*  +  CiWJL 

9.  When  it  is  mixed  with  dry  and  pulverised  formiate  of  soda,  a  slight 
erolntion  of  heat  takes  place,  and  on  applying  a  gentle  external  heat, 
pore  earbouio  oxide  gas  is  nqpidly  evolved,  while  IxAioie  aoid  sublimes 
and  a  residue  is  left  consisting  of  bensoic  aoid  and  chloride  of  sodiim : 

CHNaO^  +  C"aH*0»  -  C»*HK)*  +  NaCl  +  2C0. 

The  residue  smells  of  formic  acid  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  benzoic 
acid.  (Gerhardt,  Ann,  Pharm,  87, 157.)  — 10.  When  chloride  of  benzoyl 
is  heated  with  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  monobasic  acids,  metallic  chlorides 
are  formed,  together  with  compounds  of  the  anhydrous  monobasic  acid 
with  anhydrous  benzoic  acid.    (Gerhardt): 

C»*CIH»0»  +  C<H«NaO<  -  C>*H*Q\C<H«0>  +  NaCl. 

11.  Chloride  of  benzoyl  heated  with  oxalate  of  potash  forms  anhydrous 
benzoic  acid,  chloride  of  potassium,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid. 
(Gerhardt,  p.  94.)  —  12.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  in  alcohol 
becomes  heated  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  boiling  point,  gives  off  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  when  mixed  with  water,  deposits  oily  drops  of  benzoate 
of  ethyl. 

IT  13.  When  finely  pulverised  aldehyde-ammonia  is  added  by  very 
small  portions  to  chloride  of  benzoyl,  till  the  mass  becomes  solid, 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  benzoic  acid  are  formed,  together  with  a 
substance  having,  when  dried  at  100°,  the  composition  CN'IfO* 
(isomeric  or    poTymerlo  with  hipparaffin,  p.   82)     The  sal-ammoniae 
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«Wf  Im  ^sci^Msttfd  by  irfttor,  Hie  beoscnc  Msid  br  MiiioH  of  ewbmuile 
itf  «odft»  and  if  thd  i^sidM  be  tlwft  di^estod  m  hot  aloohol,  a  solii'- 
ftoa  M  obtained  which  yields  the  oompoand  G*N'H''0'  in  slender 
needles  arranged  in  concentric  groups.  This  substance  meils  #heh 
heated  and  sublimes  partly  undecomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  It 
is  slowly  decomposed  by  hot  potasfa-ley,  with  formation  of  benzoic  acid 
and  separation  of  a  brown  resin;  it  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  peroxide 
of  lead  and  water;  but  on  addition  of  sulphuric  aoid^  aldehyde  is  giren 
off  and  the  liquid,  if  filtered  hot,  deposits  crystals  of  benzamide;  aldehyde 
and  benzamide  are  likewise  formed  when  the  compound  is  stirred  up  with 
water  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
tiw  oompoana  when  hAated^  forming  a  browa  solation  from  which  water 
•e|kuDat#6  a  brown  resia,  and  the  £qilid  yields  crynlals  of  benzoic  add. 
The  ctompetafnd  i4  insblubla  in  water;  it  diflaolvvs  sparingly  in  vnAd  aleoht>l 
and  eth^r j  easily  in  the  stune  liqwds  When  heaUd*  ^Lidiprictst,  Aim. 
Pharm.  99,  119.)     T. 


C(nnbiruiti4yiM.  Chloride  of  benzoyl,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  dissolves 
tvlphwr  and  pho9phori£s,  which  separate  from  it  in  the  crystalline  form 
on  cooling.  It  mixes  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  all  proportions  and 
apparently  without  decomposition.  (Wohler  k  Liebig.)  It  dissolyes 
chloride  of  aluaunium  wltb  ^ility  wliefa  heitsd,  and  the  liquid  solidifies 
in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling*     (Casselmann*) 

With  Bichloropinic  Ether.  —  CHJ^ff^O^  =:  C*Cra»0,C>*ClHW. — 
Chlorine  gas  is  passed  at  6(f — ^70°-  through  benzoate  of  ethyl,  where- 
upon hydrochlonc  acid  and  chloiide  of  ethyl  escape,  and  the  Kquid  is 
distills^  after  the  action  is  completo,  till  the  boiling  point  tises  to 
190''.  The  residue  blackens  even  tf  the  heat  has  not  beeA  raised 
to  the  boiling  point.  The  distillate  is  shaken  up  with  quicklime, 
redistilled  at  a  temperature  below  its  boiling  point,  as  otherwise  It 
blackens  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  which  passes 
over  between  178^  and  180°,  is  dried  over  quicklime  in  vairao.  (When 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  for  a  su0oient  time  through  an  alcoholi<i  Solution 
of  benzoic  acid,  and  the  resulting  oily  liquid  mixed  with  water,  a 
yellowish  oil  is  precipitated  having  an  aromatic  taste  and  smell. 
oonillon-Lagrange,  J,  Pharm,  7,  200.) 

Colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  I '346  at  10*8.  Fumes  slightly  in  the  air, 
and  has  a  suffocating  odowt  like  that  of  chloride  of  benzoyl.  In  dty  air 
it  does  not  redden  litmns»  Boils  between  188''  and  J  90^  The  boUiDg  point 
jissi  immtHtLtely  m.  oomeqaenee  of  deoorapositiOB. 

JLd  K/    •«<••«*.«•••....•••    IvO'O      ...a      4«S*6/      M......      4o*Ov 

p  n   .M.****.*** •*»•••••        o'v      ....        0**4      ••••..••        0*44 

3  CI 106-2    ....     43)3     42-50 

3  0 ,     240     ....       9-76     10-72 

I  -■-  *■ —  f..  -.1  ^, ■■-■  ■ ,  .ia^^.^— ^ 

C"a»H«0» -,  246-2     ....  100-00 10000 

In  contact  with  water,  the  compound  is  slowly  resolved  into  benzoic, 
acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  (Malaguti,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  70,  374; 
also  Anai,  Fharm.  32,  43;  J.  pr,  Chem.  18,  56.) 

With  Bitter  almond  M.  —  C«C1H»0*  =  C»*H«p«,C"ClHW  — 
Formed  in  large  quantity  when  crude  bitter  almond  oil  is  imperfectly 
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deoompofled  by  ohlorine;  sometimee  also  when  bitter  almond  oil  it  deeomp 
posed  by  exooBS  of  chlorina  Ooloorless,  shining  laminss  resembling  ben- 
zoic acid.  Melts  very  easily  and  remains  a  long  time  floid  when  at  rest. 
Inodoroos  in  the  dry  state. 

Lsnrent  &  Gerhardt. 

28  C 168-0  ....  68-18  67-8 

11  H 11-0  ....  4-46  4-6 

CI    35-4  ....  14-37  14-0 

4  0 32-0  ....  12-99  13*6 

C»H»ClO*  ....  246-4     ....  100-00    1000 

Heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  gives  off  chloride  of  bensoyl. 
When  moiBtened  with  water  or  alc<^ol,  it  gives  off  vapours  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  emits  an  odonr  of  bitter  almond  oiL  Heated  with 
water,  it  yields  bensoic  acid  and  bitter  almond  oil.  Warm  alcohol  like- 
wise decomposes  it. 

In  cold  alcohol  the  compound  is  sparingly  soluble.  (Laurent  & 
Oerhardt,  Oompt.  chim.  1850,  123.) 


Chlorobenzoic  Acid. 

C>H31HH)*  =  C^*C1H»,0*. 

Hbbzoo.     (1840)    i\r.  JBr.  Atxh.  23,  15. 

ScHABLiNO.     Ann.  Pharm,  41,  49;  42,  268. 

Stbnhousb.    Ann,  Pharm.  55,  1 ;   also  PhU.  Mag.  J.  27,  179;  also 

J,  pr.  Chem,  36,  248. 
E.  Kopp.     Oompt  rend.  24,  614;   also  N.  J.  Pharm.  11,426;   also 

J.  pi\  Cliem.  41,  425. 
Field.     Ann.  Pharm.  65y  55. 
Chiozza.     i\r.  Ann.  Chim.   Phps.  36, 102;  abstr.  Oompt.  rend.  B3,  817; 

J.  pr.  Ohem.  57,  28. 
LufPRiCHT  &  V.  UsLAR.    Ann.  PiMrm.  102,  259. 

Chlorhensoesaure,  Acid*  betmoique  monocMorS,  CkhromtekmyUdure. 

Formation,     1 .  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzoic  acid.     (Herxog.) 

According  to  Pisaoi  {N.  Ann.  Chim.  Pkyw.  45,  401),  the  so-caUed  ehloroniodc  add 
'•umu«ru\  — u:^u  c*.    ts» u*._s_-j  i xi____..i_^     *    ..     .  .   .._       -t •_ 


(C"C1H*0«)  which  St.-Evre  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  eolation  of 
add  in  excess  of  potash,  (xi,  ]  76),  is  nothing  but  chlorobensoic  acid  contaminat 


bensoie 
contaminated  with 
benzoic  add .2.  Bv  heating  salicylic  acid  with  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus. ^  (Chiozza.)  —  3.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  heated  mixture  of 
cinnammic  acid  and  strong  soda-ley  (E.  Kopp),  or  by  heating  cinnamic 
acid  with  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorate  of  potash.  (Stenhouse.)  —  4.  By  the  action  of  water  on 
chloride  of  chlorobenzoyl  (p.  117).     (Limpricht  &  v.  Uslar.) 

Preparation.  1.  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  dry  benzoic  acid 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  acid  is  converted,  in  12 — 48  hours,  into  a  moist, 
viscid,  gummy,  somewhat  reddish  mass,  which  dissolves  in  carbonate  of 
potash,  with  the  exception  of  a  brown-red  substance  which  becomcQ  resin- 
ous on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  brown-red  solution  is  boiled  with  animal 
charcoal;  the  filtrate  mixed  with  dilute  nitric  acid;  and  the  resulting 
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pAioipitate  Witehed  Witli  water  till  the  wadli-\)^ater  ilb  longer  forms  a 
oload  with  nitmte  of  silver i*  (Heirzog.)  —  3,  A  mixttircl  of  salicylic  acid 
and  pentachloride  of  phosphoros  melts  with  evolation  of  heat;  on  dis- 
tilling the  flnid  mixture,  the  boiling  point  rises  yerV  rapidly,  while  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  continually  evolved,  and  a  light  deposit  is  formed  in  the 
neck'  of  the  retort;  at  length  the  mass  blackens^  swells  up,  and  leaves  a 
very  light  charcoal.  On  rectifying  the  distillate,  the  liquid  which  passes 
over  between  200^  and  2150^  is  a  heavy,  strongly  refracting  oil,  which  has 
a|  saffocating  odour  and  is  converted,  gradually  by  cold  and  immediately  b^ 
boiling  water,  into  hydrochloric  and  chlorobenzoic  acids.  The  heavy  oU 
f^ipears  tp  be  a  compound  of  chlorobenzoic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
produced  simuHaneousiy  with  oxychloride  of  phosphorus.     (Chiozza.) 

3.  Urine  [concentrtited  by  evaporation  ?  Gm.]  is  mixed  With  nitric  acid;  the 
liquid  filtered  from  nitrate  of  urea;  and  the  filtrate  distilled.  An  acid 
liquid  then  passes  over,  together  with  a  greenish  yellow  oil  Tnitrochloro- 
michmyl),  aod  a  rna&s  resembling  benzole  acid  is  ultimately  aeposited  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort;  A' larger  quantity  of  this  substance  is  obtained 
hf  nentralising.  the -liquid,  after  the  oil  has  been  separated,  with  carbonate 
ol  soda- or  caustic  ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  distilling  the 
iMdne  with'.-diiute  sulphurio  scid  (2  or  3  pts.  of  water  to  1  pt.  of  oil  of 
yitri<4).'  The  planet  is  purified  by  washing. with  cold  water  and  recrys- 
tallisation  from  hot  water.  (Scharling.)  [The  acid  thus  prepared  is  called  hj 
Scharling,  eJUorondehmyUe  acid:  but  according  to  his  own  statements,  it  does  not  differ 
in  any  respect  from  chlorobensoic  acid.     L.] 

^  4.  Chloride  of  chlorobenzoyl  is  boiled  with  potash;  the  alkaline 
solution  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  precipitated  chloro- 
benzoic acid  dissolved  in  hot  water:  it  then  separates  in  small  yellow 
needles  which  cannot  be  decolorised  by  recrystallisation  and  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal,  but  may  be  obtained  perfectly  white  by  combina- 
tion with  an  alkali  and  reprecipitation  by  an  acid.  (Limpricht  <k 
V.  Uslar.)  IT. 

Propertiei.'  Colourless^  inodorous,  shining  needles  very  much  like 
salicylic  acid.  (Chiozza.)  Crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  like 
benzoic  acid  (Herzog);  in  small  concentrically  grouped  prisms,  which 
never  resemble  the  crystals  of  salicylic  acid.  (Limpricht  &  v.  Uslar.) 
Melts  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  above  the  melting  point  of 
benzoic  add  (Chiozza);  at  OS""  (Herzog);  at  about  140^,  but  sublimes  at 
a  lower  temperature  in  small  needles.  (Limpricht  &  v.  Uslar.)  May 
be  sublimed  without  decomposition. 

Keld.'    diio«a  (2).  Scb^Iing  (3).  J;* u^jjf  (4)! 

14  0   840    ....     53-71     ....     5322     ....     54-10     ....     53-20    53*5 

5  H  5-0    ....      3-20    ....      3-22     ....      3-23    ....      336     32 

a  35-4     ....     22-63     ....  ....     23-33     ....     22*53    22-9 

4  0   32-0    ....     20-46     ....  ....     19-34     ....     20-91     20-4 

•     •  •  • ' » ' 

C*«H«C10«    156-4    ....  10000  100-00    ....  10000    1000 

DeeampanUont.  1 .  Chlorobenzoic  acid  is  converted  by  fuming  nitric 
aeid  into  nitrochlorobenzoic  aoid  C^*H*C1X0\     (Limpricht  &  v.  Uslar.) 
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—  2.   With  peniachloride  of  phosphonis,  it  yields  chloride  of  ohloKK. 
benzoyl  and  chlorophosphorio  acid.     (Limprioht  &  v.  Uslar.) 

C"H»C10*  +  PCl»  -  C"H*C10«,Cl  +  PO»Cl«  +  HCl. 

ComhincUions.  Chlorobenzoic  acid  diflsolyes  sparingly  in  cold,  aban- 
dautly  in  boiling  water. 

The  Ammonia'8aU  of  the  acid  prepared  by  boiling  benzoic  acid  with 
chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  does  not  melt  easily,  bnt 
blackens  and  deposits  charcoal  when  heated.  (Field.)  The  solation  of 
chlorobenzoic  acid  (4)  in  ammonia  ^ives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia 
when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  so  that  the  resiiuie  consists  of 
nearly  pure  chlorobenzoic  acid.     (Limpricht  ic  y.  Uslar.) 

The  potash  and  soda-mlU  cannot  be  obtained  in  crystals,  bat  remain 
in  gummy  masses  when  their  solutions  are  eyaporated.  (Limpricht  & 
y.  Uslar.) 

Chlorobemoaie  of  Baryta.  —  Very  soluble  in  water.  The  hot  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  salt  prepared  with  the  acid  (2)  solidifies  on  cooling 
in  a  crystalline  radiated  mass,  or  yields  small  dazzling  white  crystalline 
nodules.  After  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  does  not  give  off  any  water  * 
at  100°.  (Chiozza.)  —  The  salt  prepared  with  the  acid  (4)  forms  small 
needle-shaped  crystals  which  give  off  10*2  p.  c.  (3  At)  water  at  100^. 
(Limpricht  &  v.  Uslar.) 

At  lOiJ^.  Chiom.     %7u"^.* 

C»C1H*0* 155-4     ....     69-38 

Ba 68-6    ....     30-62     30-49     ....    30*25 

C"ClH<BaO^..  224-0    ....  10000 

ChlorobengocUe  of  Lead.  — Small  scaly  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water; 
they  give  off  13*2  p.  c.  (3  At.)  water  at  100°.     (Limpricht  A  v.  Uslar.) 


At  lOO"".  Limpricht  &  v.  Uslar. 

CMC1H*0« 155-4     ....     88-7 

Ca  20-0     ....     11-3     11-5 

CWClH*CaO< 175-4  1000 

ChlorobeMoate  of  Lead,  —  White  precipitate,  which,  after  drying  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  does  not  suffer  any  further  loss  of  weight  at  110^  but  melts 
and  turns  yellow.     (Limpricht  k  v.  Uslar.) 

Chlorobemoate  of  Copper.  —  Green  precipitate.  . 

Chlorohemoate  of  Silver.  —  When  a  boiling- solution  of  the  ammonia- 
salt  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  small  heavy  crystals  are  deposited, 
and,  as  the  liquid  cools,  larger  crystals  separate  out.  (Chiozza.)  — 
White  precipitate  consisting  of  microscopic  needles.  (Limprioht  &. 
y.  Uslar.) 
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Dried  overoaqfvUriol.  Chioua.  ^^^^* 

14  C ^. 840  ....  31-89    32-78 

4H 4-0  ^.,       1-52     1-64 

Ag    W8-0  ....  41'04     40-  6     ....     41-2 

CI 35-4  ....  13-44 

4  0 32-0  ....  12*11 

CMClH*AgO*    263*4     ....  100-00 

ChlorobeDioio  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the 
alcoholic  solotion  effloresces  readily.  ^Henog.)  It  dissolres  in  alcohol 
and  ether  and  erystaHises  from  the  alconolic  solution  in  small  concentric 
callj  grooped  prisms.     (Limpricht  k  y.  Uslar.) 

According  to  Stenhonte,  when  dnnamic  add  ii  boiled  with  a  latnrated  eolation  of 
chloride  of  lime  aa  long  aa  any  oil  passes  oyer  with  the  wateiy  Tapoars,  and  the  liquid 
ftltered  from  the  reanlting  carbonate  of  Ume  and  compound  of  lime  with  resin,  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  expel  the  free  chlorine,  a  crystalline  add  is  obtained  on  cool- 
ing, which,  in  different  preparations,  is  sometimes  chlorobenzoic  add,  sometimes  a 
miztore  of  chlorobensoic  add  with  bensoic,  bichlorobentoic  and  terehlorobenzoic  adds, 
which  cannot  be  separated  by  crystallisation.  The  same  products  are  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  Stenhonse,  when  bensoic  add  is  boiled  with  chloride  of  lime  or  with  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  add  and  chlorate  of  potash. 


IT.  Ghlorobenzoate  of  Ethyl. 

C!»H*aO*  =  OHK),C"HH310». 
LiMPEioHT  k  y.  UsLiai.    Ann,  Pharm,  102,  262. 

Obtained  by  heating  chloride  of  chlorobenzojl  (p.  116)  with  alcohol,  or 
chlorobensoic  acid  with  alcohol  and  snlphnric  acid,  mixing  the  liquid  with 
water,  washing  the  precipitated  ether  with  water,  then  drying  it  oyer 
chloride  of  calcium  an<)  rectifying. 

Liquid  smelling  like  bencoate  of  ethyL     Boils  at  245^ 

limpricht  St  t.  Uslar. 

18  C  108D  ....  58-57 

9  H 9-0  ....       4-88 

a 35-4  ....  19*20    ............     19-1 

4  0 32-0  ....  17-35 

CWH»C10< 184-4     ....  100-00 

"  The  ether  dissolyee  in  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  of  oil  of  yitriol  and  1  pt. 
fuming  nitric  add;  and  if  the  liquid,  after  standing  for  24  hours,  be  diluted' 
with  water,  an  oil  is  separated,  which  after  a  while  yields  crystals  doubt- 
less consisting  of  nitroehlorobenKKxte  of  ethyl;  from  an  alcoholic  solution 
this  compound  sepan^tes  in  large  colourless  crystals.  (Limpricht  & 
y.  Uslar.)    %. 
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Appendix  to  CAlorobengoie  Aeid^ 

NitrodilaromlohniyL 

ScHAKLiNG.    Ann,  Pkarm.  41,  49 ;  42,  269. 

The  greenish  yeUow  oil  which  distill  over  in  the  preparmtioa  of  diloromiehmylio 
acid  (cfalorobeDSoic  acid  p.  113}  from  the  mother-liqnor  of  nitrate  of  urea.  It  has  a 
pungent  odonr  andi  excit^  tears.     Sp.  gr«  somewhat  aboTe  1*5. 

It  cont^ns  twice  as  much  chlorine  as  chlorphensoic  add,  and  is  therefore  prol^ly 
C>«HHnsO^NO*.  [It  is  perhaps  bichloronierobensoyl  -  C^VXW^C^,  which  would 
contain  38*22  p.  e.  Oind  32*21  p.  c.  CI,  eorreaponding  to  the  ratio  1 :  0*M3  $  the  ratio 
of  the  carbon  to  the  chlorine  in  diloix>l>eqsoio  acid  is  1 :  Q'421  L.] 

When  boiled  with  water,  it  gradually  forms  chlorobensoic  and  hydrochlorie  adds.— 
Treated  with  strong  bases,  it  forms  orange-oolonred  sfUts  containing  nitric  add  and  a 
peculiar  colouring  matter. — By  cold  oil  of  fitriol  it  is  partially  decomposed,  a  solid 
body  bdng  left  which  contains  more  or  less  chlorobensoic  add.  When  distilled  with 
oil  of  Titriol  or  treated  with  dilate  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  it  yields  eUoramiekm^lM 
— -DisaoWes  readily  in  alcohol,  with  formation  of  nitrons  ether. 

ChloromiohmyL 

ScHARLiNO.    Ann,  Pkarm.  42,  269. 

FormaiUm  (vid.  sup.). — Oil  Ttry.spairiiig^^l|il^I^  In  w^ter,  readily  in  aloohoL 
It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalis  anil  aUcaiine  carbonates.  Resolved  by  heat 
into  hydrochloric  add  and  chloromichmyl-reain. 

Chhromickmpl'reMn  is  also  found  in  the  residue  of  the  distillation  of  the  mother- 
liquor  of  nitrate  of  urea  (p.  113),  and  may  be  purified  by  proper  treatment  .with,  alpohol 
and  ether.  It  is  a  mixture  of  sereral  substances. '  Distilled  wiUi  aqoa-regia,  it  yteldi 
chloromichmylic  add  and  nitrodiloromichmyL, 


f  Chlof^ifu-nueUm  &*K^K 

>  • 

Chloride  of  Chlorobenzoyl. 

(?*H*C1H)»  =  C^*H*C1»,0«  [=  C"H*C10«,C1J 
LiMPRiCHT  &  T.  UsLAR.     Afifi.  Pharm,  102,  262. 
Oxide  qf  BiehhrohenzyUne, 

Preparafiof^^    1.  By.,  the  action  .ofpeot^chloridQ.  of  iplipsplioriiil  on 
c)i)probeDzoip  aoi4 1 

2.  By  the  decomposition  of  chlorosalphobenioic  acid: 

CWH*CPS«0«  -»  C"H<C1W  +  2S0». 

1  At.  salphobeosoic  acid  (p.  54)  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  2  At.  penta- 
chloride  of  phosphoras,  as  long  as  voUtile  products  of  distillation  pass 
over;  chlorosnlphobenioio  acid  is  then  formed  and  sabseqnentlj  decern- 
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poeed  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  preceding  equation.  The  distillate 
18  rectified,  and  by  repeated  distillation  a  yellowish  liquid  is  obtained 
which  boils  at  285  ,  and  consists  mainly  of  chloride  of  ohlorobenzoyl,  bat 
ie  contaminated  with  other  prodacts  which  cannot  be  removed  by 
distillation. 

Properties.  The  chloride  obtained  by  (1)  is  a  transparent,  colonrless, 
strongly  refracting  lipoid,  boiling  at  225^ 

Limpricht  &  ▼.  Usiar  (1). 
14  C  84-0    ....     48-0 

1  H  4-0    ....      2-3 

2  CI 70-8     ....     40*5     40-4 

2  0  16-0    ....       9-2 

C>*H*aO»,a 174-8    ....  100-0 

The  prodaet  olitafned  hj  (2)  contained  about  34*5  p.  c.  chlorine  and  1  p.  c  sulphur. 

Deeompodtians.  1.  By  boiling  with  water  for  several  honrs,  the 
diloride  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  and  chlorobenzoic  acids.  —  2.  It  is 
bat  slowly  decomposed  by  dilate  potash  or  ammonia;  bat  strong 
aqneoos  ammonia  converts  it  immediately  into  chlorobenzamide  and  sal- 
ammoniac. 

C"H*aO»,a  +  2NH*  -  C"H*aO»,NflP  +  NH<CL 


Chlorosnlphobenzoic  Acid. 

C"H*C1»S*0«  =  C»*H*C1*,2S0»  [=  C"H*(SH)*)0«,CP]. 

Limpricht  &  v.  Uslab.    Ann.  Fharmf  102,  250% 

Suipkaie  qf  Biehhrobemylene,  Chloride  qf  SulpkobenzoyL 

Preparation,  By  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  sulpho- 
bensoic  acid,  water  and  chlorophosphoric  acid  being  formed  at  the  same 
time; 

C"H«(SH><)^|^  ^  PCI»,CP  -  C"H*(S«0*)0»,a«  +  PCIW  +  2HO. 

1  pt.  n  At.)  of  perfectly  dry  and  ])ulverised  sulphobensoic  acid  is  gently 
heatea  in  a  turbulated  retort  with  2  pts.  (rather  more  than  2  At.)  of  pen- 
tachloride of  phosphorus;  the  mixture  heated  after  the  action  has  ceased, 
first  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  to  170^  to  remove  the  chlorophos- 
phoric acid;  and  the  residue  rapeatedly  washed  with  water,  which  removes 
the  last  portions  of  chlorophosphoric  acid  but  exerts  only  a  very  slight 
action  on  the  chlorobenzoic  acid.  The  adhering  water  is  removed  as 
completely  as  possible  by  means  of  bibulous  paper,  and  the  last  portions 
by  standing  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Propertiei.  Yellowish  brown,  viscid  oil  which  cannot  be  distilled 
without  det^otaposition.  The  colour  is  due  to  impurity.  It  is  heavier  than 
Water  and  has  a  &int  but  unpleasant  odour. 
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14  C   

84-0 

....    35-1 
....      1-6 
....    29-8 

13-4 

....     20-1 

limpridit&T.Uilar. 
37-3 

4  H  

40 

2'4 

2  CI 

ro-8 

28'2 

2  S   

32*0 

1^*7 

6  O  

48-0 

18'4 

CMHKJI'SW 

238'8 

....  100-0 

100-0 

The  differenoe  between  the  analytioal  and  calenUted  resolts  doabtless  ariaes  from- 
decomposition  taking  place  during  the  preparation. 

Limpricbt  &  ▼.  Uslar  regard  the  oomponnd  as  the  chloride  of  the  biatomic  radical 
folphobenzoyl  CMH«(S>CH)0*,  formed  from  bensoyl  C^^H^O*  by  the  labititation  of 

SHy*,  for  1  At.  hydrogen,  inlphobensoic  acid  being  C"H*(8»O«)0^|  q,^  ^^  cfcloro- 
Bolphobenzoic  add  ^        Vn^  |> . 

DwamposiHons.  1.  The  acid  is  decomposed  by  diMlatum,  At  tem- 
peratures aboye  300^  it  boils  violently,  giving  off  snlphoroos  aoid,  yielding 
a  distillate  of  chloride  of  chlorobenzoyl  (p.  116),  and  leaving  a  residoe  of 
charcoal.  —  2.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  ufcUer  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  when  heated  with  water  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  disappears  in  & 
few  hoars^  being  converted  into  hydrochloric  and  snlphobenxoio  acids :     - 

CWH^CPSW  +  4HO  -  2HC1  +  C"H»SH>m. 

« 

8.  The  Jixed  cUkalis  decompose  it,  forming  an  alkaline  chloride  and  a 
sulphobenzoate.  —  4.  Gaseoos  ammonia  exerts  scarcely  any  action  apon 
it,  and  dry  carbonate  of  ammonia  decomposes  it  but  slightly;  but  con- 
centrated aqueous  ammonia  dissolves  it  readily,  forming  sal-ammoniac 
and  sulphobenzamide: 

C><H<(S«0<)0».CI«  +  2NH»  -  C"H*(S«0«)0«,NH^  +  NHHU. 

Alcohol  saturated  with  ammonia  dissolves  it,  forming  ethylosulphoben- 
zoate  of  ammonia.  When  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution 
of  the  compound  in  ether,  sulphobenzamide  is  formed,  together  with  various 
other  products.  —  5.  Aniline  in  contact  with  it  becomes  strongly  heated, 
yield! Dg  sal-ammoniac  and  sulphobenzanilide. 

Chlorosulphobenzoic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water.  Alcohol  dissolves  it, 
but  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  decomposition,  forming  sulpho- 
benzoate of  ethyl.  In  ether  it  appears  to  dissolve  without  deoomposi* 
tion.     IT. 


Cyanogen^udeus  C"CyH*. 

Cyanide  of  Benzoyl. 

C"NHH)«  =  C»*CyH»,0«. 

WbHLBR  &  LiBBiG.     Ann.  Pharm.  3,  267;  also  Pogg.  26,  342. 
KoLBB.     Ann.  Pharm.  90,  62. 

FormoAion  and  Preparation.  When  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  distilled 
with  cyanide  of  mercury,  a  golden  yellow  oil  is  obtained,  which  may  be 
rendered  colourless  by  rectification  (Wholer  &  Liebig),  and  after  a  whilf 
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solidifies  in  a  erystalline  mass,  which  must  be  washed  with  warm  water, 
ijll  the  wash- water  is  no  longer  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
then  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
(Kolbe.) 

Propertiei.,  Crystallises  by  slow  cooling  in  tables  an  inch  long, 
melts  at  31°,  and  often  does  not  solidify  on  cooling  till  after  it  has  been 
agitated.  Boils  between  206°  and  208^  (Kolbe.)  Has  a  pungent  odour 
and  excites  tears. 

Kolbe. 

16  C 96  ....     73-28    78'3 

N    14  ....  10-68 

5  H    5  ....      3-82    3'9 

2  0    16  ....  12*22 

C«NH»0* 131     ....  10000 

Very  inflammable;  bums  with  a  white  very  sooty  flame.  With  dry 
ammoniacal  ffas  it  forms  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  and  benzamide. 
(Wohler  &  Liebig.) 


Nitro-nudeus  C»*XH». 

Nitrobenzaldide. 

C"NH»0«  =  OWXH',01 

BsRTAGNiNi.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys  33,  465;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  79,  259; 
abstr.  Compt,  rend,  32,  688.  —  Further  Ann.  Pharm,  86,  190. 

Hydride  ^  NUrobenzoyl,  Nitrobenzoylwoiserttoff,  Niirobiitennandeldt, 

Farmatum  and  Preparation,  When  bitter  almond  oil  is  gradually 
added  to  fuming  nitric  acid  kept  cool  by  external  refrigeration,  or  to 
15  or  20  times  its  voiume  of  a  cold  mixture  of  1  vol.  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1  '32  and  2  vol.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  resulting  solution,  whose  formation 
is  attended  with  rise  of  temperature,  is  mixed  with  water  after  standing 
for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  yellowish  drops  separate  out,  which  crystal- 
lise after  a  few  days.  At  the  same  time,  a  yellow  oily  substance  is 
produced  having  a  strong  and  somewhat  alliaceous  odour.  —  If  the  liauid 
IS  not  sufficiently  cooled  during  the  preparation,  nitrobenzoic  acia  is 
likewise  formed.  —  The  crystalline  mass,  after  being  washed  in  linen 
with  cold  water,  and  pressed  between  two  porous  tiles  till  the  residue  is 
DO  longer  yellow,  and  no  longer  renders  the  paper  creasy  between  which 
it  is  pressed,  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  which  on 
oooling  deposits  the  compound,  partly  in  crystals,  partly  in  the  form  of  an 
oil  which  crystallises  uter  a  while:  both  portions  of  the  product  are 
xecrystallised  from  alcohol  mixed  with  water  (or  from  hot  water,  which 
however  dissolves  a  small  quantity). 

Properties.  White  shining  needle-shaped  crystals.  After  fusion  it 
begins  to  crystallise  at  46^  on  agitating  the  melted  mass,  the  thermo- 
meter immediately  rises  to  49^.  May  be  evaporated  in  small  quantities 
without  decomposition.     Emits  a  very  faint  odour  at  ordinary  tempera- 
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taree;  but  a  yery  ag?%eab\e  odoux  .when  heated  .BomevJiaJt  jtb^nre  iffi 
melting  point;  when  evaporated  in  considerable  qoantitieSy  it  emits  Terjr 
pungent  vapours.  Has  a  pungent  ta^te,  some^whajt  resembUng  that  of 
bitter  almond  oil. 


Bertagnini. 

14  C  84  ....  55-62     5576 

N 14  ....  9-27     9-42 

5  H 5  ....  3-31     3-49 

6  O  48  ....  31-80     31-33 

C"NH*0« 151     ....  100-00 100-00 

DecompotiUans.  1.  Nitrobenzaldide  remains  unaltered  in  the  air 
even  when  warm.  It  burns  with  a  sooty  flame.  —  2.  Heated  with  an 
oily  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol,  it  yields  nitrobenzoic  acid. 

—  3.  In  concentrated  chromic  acid,  it  dissolves  quickly,  with  rise  of 
temperature,  and  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  nitrobenzoic  acid.  — 
4.  Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  nitrobenzaldide  in  ordinary  daylight,  but 
in  sunshine  it  forms  chloronitrobenzoyl.  —  BronUne  dissolves  r^idily  in 
fused  nitrobenzaldide,  but  does  not  decompose  it  till  heated  above  100^. 

—  5.  It  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  potash;  the  solution  remains  unal- 
tered at  ordinary  tem}>eratures;  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  nitro- 
benzoate  of  potash  is  quickly  produced;  the  solution  in  alcoholic  potash 
solidifies  very  quickly  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  a  transparent  jelly 
of  nitrobenzoate  of  potash,  in  which  small  nodnlar  crystals  of  this  salt 
make  their  appearance.  [After  nitrobenzaldide  has  been  heated  with 
alcoholic  potash,  the  addition  of  water  throws  down  a  brown  yiscid  resin^ 
while  nitrobenzoate  of  potash  remains  in  solution.    (List  <&  Limpricht)] 

—  6.  Aqueous  or  alcoholic  ammonia  converts  nitrobenzaldide  into  temi- 
trohydrobenzamide  C^X'N'H",  which  may  change  into  temitroamarine 
by  simple  metamorphosis.  —  The  same  transformation  takes  place  in 
ammoniacal  gas,  a  large  quantity  of  water  being  given  off  at  toe  same 
time: 

3C"XH»0«  +  2NH»  -  C^XSN'H"  +  6H0. 

7.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzaldide  yields,  when  sulphnreUed 
hydrogen  is  passed  through  it,  a  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  nitrobenzylena 
C"XH*S'. —  8.  When  sidphurrtted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  the 
solution  of  nitrobenzaldide  in  alcoholic  ammonia  and  the  liquid  heated 
from  time  to  time,  a  semifluid  substance  is  deposited  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphur.  When  this  substance  is  extracted  with  ether,  after 
decanting  the  alcoholic  liquid,  an  ethereal  solution  is  obtained,  which 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  reddish,  very  viscid  mass,  insoluble  in  water  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolving  with  tolerable  facility  in  warm  alcohol; 
when  heated,  it  swells  up,  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  buma 
with  a  bright  flame,  leaving  a  slowly  combustible  charcoal.  Nitroben* 
zaldide  boiled  with  nitric  acid  yiel<fe  sulphuric  acid  and  a  yellow  resin. 

—  9.  Heated  with  sulphite  of  ammonia,  it  yields  a  body  which  is  soluble 
in  water  and  appears  to  be  an  acid.  —  10.  Strong  hydrocyanic  acid 
dissolves  nitrobenzaldide  with  facility.  If  the  solution  is  evaporated 
immediately,  the  nitrobenzaldide  separates  unaltered;  but  after  standing 
for  a  few  hours,  the  solution  yields  on  evaporation  a  viscid  liquid  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  which  when  dissolved  in  hoi  water,  separate*  in  dropa  on 
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cooling,  and  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  add,  yields  sal-ammoniac  and 
another  body  Bolnble  in  water.  —  Cyanide  of  potassium  qniokly  converts 
nitrobenxaldide  into  a  peculiar  substance.  — 11.  When  urea  is  thrown 
into  melted  nitrobenzaldide  and  the  liquid  gently  heated,  water  escapes, 
and  the  whole  solidifies  on  cooling  into  an  opaque •  mass,  which  dissolyes 
sparingly  in  pure  alcohol,  but  feadily  in  alcohol  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid;  urea  and  nitrobenaldide  being  then  reproduced. 

Oo9HhinaUonM.  1.  Nitrdbenzaldide  dissolves  sparin^y  in  cold 'water, 
but  with  tolerable  fiicility  in  boiling  toaier;  the  solution  saturated  at  the 
boiling  heat  becomes  milky  on  cooling,  and  afterwards  filled  with  shining 
needles.  —  2.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition  m  oil  of  vitriol^  hpiro' 
Moric  acid  and  nitric  o/oid;  from  the  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol,  it  separates' 
in  shining  laminae  as  the  liquid  absorbs  water  from  the  air. 

3.  With  BUulpkite  o/^minonui.  — C**XH»0*  +  NH*0,2SO»  +  2Aq. 
«—  Easily  obtained  by  treating  nitrobenzaldide  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  bisulphite  of  ammonia  of  29''  B.  or  by  mixing  it  with  aqueous  ammonia 
and  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  liquid.  On  applying  a  gentle 
heat,  the  nitrooenzaldide  dissolves  very  abundantly  in  tbe  bisulphite  of 
ammonia;  (at  a  higher  temperature,  the  sulphurous  acid  exerts  a  decom- 
posing action;)  on  cooling  the  compound  crystallises  out.  —  It  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  small,  colourtess,  transparent  prisms,  whidi  grate 
between  the  teeth,  and  have  a  bitter  and  sulphurous  taste. 


14  C 
2N 

11  H 
2S 

13  0 


Bertagaioi. 

84 

tf     d«*4*S 

o2*7«» 

28 

...,     10-81     ., 

....«     1112 

11 

•••>          4k  a4       . 

4-40 

3? 

....     12-35 

104 

....     40-17 

C*NH»0«  +  NHK),2S0a  +  2Aq....  259     ....  10000 

The  compound  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  though  the 
crystals  sometimes  assume  a  faint  violet  tinge.  —  The  aqueous  solution 
is  decomposed  by  boiling,  nitrobenzaldide  being  set  free.  Acids  do  not 
alter  the  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  heating  the  liquid, 
decomposition  takes  place,  attended  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 
The  compound  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated  with  alkalis.  The 
aqueous  solution  forms  with  barium,  lead,  and  eilver  salts,  white  pre- 
cipitates consisting  of  the  sulphites  of  those  metals,  and  after  a  while 
crystals  of  the  nitro-com pound  make  their  appearance;  with  chloride  of 
platinum,  chloroplatinate  of  ammonia  is  produced. 

The  compound  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  crystallises  with  difli- 
cohy  from  the  solution.  Nitrobenzaldide  dissolves  very  easily  in  water 
containing  bisulphite  of  ammonia.  —  The  compound  dissolves  with 
&cility  in  boiling  alcohol. 

4.  WUk  BisulDhiU  of  Soda.  —  C*<XH«0»+NaO,HO,2SO*+  lOAq.  — 
When  nitrobenzaldide  is  dissolved  at  a  gentle  heat  in  aqueous  bisulphite 
of  soda  of  about  27°  B.,  the  liquid  yields  on  cooling,  shining  yellow 
lamhias,  which  are  rendered  colourless  by  recrystallisation  from  hot 
water,  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  give  off  26M)I)  p.c.  (10  At.)  water 
at  yO\ 


84 

•••• 

82-94    .... 

....     32-69 

U 

•«•• 

5-49 

6 

••t« 

2-35     .... 

....      2-53 

32 

•••• 

12*54 
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14  C  

N 

6  H 

2  S  

NaO 31     ....     12-15     12*34 

11  O ^ 88     ..".     34-53 

C"NH»0«  +  NaO,HO,2Sa>    255     ....  10000 

The  compdund  dissolves  fiparinfflj  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water; 
tbe  solution  decomposes  qnicklj  when  boiled,  giving  off  the  odonr  of 
nitrobenzaldide.  Boiled  with  acids,  it  yields  nitrobenzaldide  and  sol- 
phnrons  acid. 

*>     5.  NitrobenaJdide  dissolyes  readily  in  (Ueoholy  and  with  tolerable 
facility  in  ether. 


Nitrobenzoic  Acid. 

C"NH«0«  =  C"XH»,0*. 

Plahtamovr.    (1839.)    Ann.  Pharm.  30,  349. 

MuLDBR.    J.  pr.  Chem.  18,  253;  19, 362;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  34,  297. 

MiTSOHBRLicn.     J.  pr.  Chem.  22,  196. 

Marchamd.     J.  pr.  Chem.  18,  254;  19,  365. 

Abel.     Ann.  Pharm.  63,  313;  also  Mem.  Chem.  Soc  3,  445. 

H.  Blumbnau.    Ann.  Pharm,  87,  127. 

Bbrtagnini.    Ann.  Pharm.  79,259. 

Gbrland.     Ann.  Pharm.  91,  185. 

Nitrobenzoeidure,  NiirocinnoMture,  NitrobenzintHmr§,  Bemou^ipeterMdmrt, 
Aeide  mirobtnsique. 

Formatum.  1.  By  the  action  of  nitrosalphoric  or  chromic  acid  on 
nitrobenzaldide.  —  2.  By  heating  nitric  acid  with  benzoic  acid  (Mulder, 
£.  Kopp,  Compt.  ehim.  1849,  149),  with  cinnamio  acid  (Plantamoar, 
Mulder);  by  continued  boiling  of  nitric  acid  with  cumol  (Abel);  by 
boiling  dragon's  blood  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (Blumenau)  —  3.  In  the 
decomposition  of  hippuric  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid.  (Bertagnini.)— - 
4.  By  the  action  of  nitrosulphuric  acid  on  benzoic  acia  or  chloride  of 
benzoyl;  in  the  latter  case,  chlorine  is  evolved,  together  with  another 
gas  which  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears.     (Volt.) 

Preparation.  1.  Benzoic  acid  is  boiled  with  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
till  the  solution,  which  is  red  at  first,  becomes  decolorised  and  gives  off 
nitrons  vapours;  the  nitrobenzoic  acid  crystallises  out  on  cooling  and 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water.  (Mulder.)  It  is 
only  necessary  to  heat  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  convert  the  whole  of 
the  benzoic  acid  into  nitrobenzoic  acid;  the  nitrous  fumes  arise  from  a 
further  action  of  the  nitrous  acid  on  the  nitrobenzoic  acid.  (Mitscher- 
lich.)  It  IS  only  by  continued  boiling  with  frequently  renewed  portions  of 
nitric  acid  that  benzoic  acid  can  be  completely  converted  into  nitrobenzoic 
acid.  (Gerland.)  —  2.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  added  with  agitation,  to  a  mix- 
ture of  1  pt.  of  benzoic  acid  with  2  pts.  of  nitre,  the  mixture  heated  till 
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itflofteiiB,  and  the  resnltiiig  nitrobenioio  aoid  purified  bj  oryBtallisatioo 

flt>m  water.  With  mall  quantities,  the  miiture  may  be  heated  till  it  melta ;  if  it  be 
then  left  to  oool  quietly,  the  bisulphate  of  potaah  cryatallises  out  fint,  and  the  nitro- 
benzoic  arid  decanted  from  it  is  perfectly  pare  after  two  crystalliiations.     (Gerland) . 

Or,  fused  benioic  acid  is  added  by  small  portions  to  a  mixture  of  2  pts. 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  1  pt  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*5>  and  centlj  heated 
for  about  half  an  hour;  on  subsequently  adding  water  to  the  liquidi  nitro- 
benjsoic  acid  is  precipitated  in  white  flakes.  (Voit,  Ann,  Pharm.  99^  100.) 
—  8.  When  oumol  is  heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  for  several  hours, 
nitrobenioic  acid  crystallises  as  the  liquid  cools,  and  may  be  freed  from 
adhering  binitrocumol  by  treating  the  solution  with  ammonia  and  preci- 
pitating with  nitric  acid.  (Abel.)  —  4.  When  dragon's  blood  is  boiled 
with  excess  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*34  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  it  dissolves  gradually  with  evolution  of  red  vapours.  When  no 
more  vapours  escape,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  cooled  mass 
pressed  between  paper,  and  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda;  the  solution 
purified  with  animal  charcoal  and  precipitated  by  nitric  acid;  and  the 
precipitate  washed  with  cold  water.  The  mass  consisting  of  fine  scales 
contains  a  substance  which  chars  when  heated,  together  with  nitrobensoio 
acid  which  sublimes.     (Blumenau.) 

Fropertiei.  Colourless,  crystalline  laminn  generally  grouped  together, 
lo  water  it  melts  below  1 00®,  forming  an  oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling 
in  a  hard,  brittle  crystalline  mass;  by  itself  it  melts  at  127^  and  begins 
to  sublime  at  J 10.  The  pure  acid  sublimes  completely  and  without 
decomposition  in  slender  needles;  when  coloured  it  leaves  a  small  quan- 
tity of  6harcoal.  The  vapours  have  a  pungent  odour  and  excite  cough- 
ing.   The  acid  reddens  litmus.     (Mulder.) 

FUntamonr.   Mulder.   Marchand.      Abel.      Bertagninl. 

14  C 84....  50-73....     50-14.... 

N 14  ....  8-39 

5H 5  ....  2-96  ...:       3'06  .... 

8  0 64  ....  37-92 

C»<NH»0»  167  ....  100-00  10000  ....  10000  ....  10000  ....  10000 

The  acid  analyied  by  Plantamour  waa  prepared  from  cinnamic  acid ;  that  by 
Mulder,  from  benzoic  add ;  that  by  Marchand,  from  cinnamic  add ;  that  by  Abel, 
from  dragon's  blood  ;  and  that  by  Bertagnini  from  nitrohippuric  add. 

DecompoMom.  1.  The  acid  when  heated  to  its  boiling  point, 
blackens  and  gives  off  combustible  gases.  (Mulder.)  —  2.  It  dissolves  in 
strong  nilric  aM,  without  decomposition  (Mulder);  it  is  decomposed  by 
continued  boiling  with  nitric  acid.  (Mitscherlich.)  —  8.  It  is  not  altered 
by  sublimation  in  chlorine  gas.  (Mulder.)  —  4.  It  dissolves  without 
oolonr  in  oil  of  vitriol;  on  heating  the  solution,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
acid  sublimes  without  alteration,  and  near  the  boiling  point  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  the  liquid  turns  red  without  giving  off  gas;  if  a  larger  quantity 
of  water  be  then  added,  a  few  grey  flakes  are  separated,  and  the  liquid 
on  beiuff  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  forms  a  solution  containing 
a  peculiar  substance  not  yet  further  examined.  (Mulder.)  —  5.  By 
peniaehloride  of  phosphorus,  the  acid  is  not  attacked  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures; but  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  a  violent  action  takes 


50-42 

....  50-19  .... 

50-30  .... 

50-30 

8-35 

....         Q-tfO    .... 

8-38  .... 

8-63 

3-02 

....       £  w    .... 

3-00  .... 

3-12 

38-21 

....  38-46  .... 

38-32  .... 

37-95 
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plaMiy  ttttMided  with  formalion  of  cib1onAikrob«tiM>yl  and  «hl6fO|!lMM§- 
phorio  acid.  (Berta^ini.)  — 6 .  With  hydfvsulphaie  of  afMnonia  it  fovM 
benmnic  acid  (Zinin): 

C"NH»0«  +  6HS  *  C'^NH^O"  ^  4H0  +  68. 

7.  When  boiled  with  ndphUe  of  ammoina,  it  behares  like  tiTfcronaph- 
thalin.  (Piria.)  —  8.  Heated  with  excess  ox  Ume,  it  yields  TaHoas  pi6- 
dficfts  not  isoDtaining  nitrobentol .    (H  alder  ) 

Cbmhintaiont,  Nitfobenzoic  acid  dissolves  in  400  ^U.  of  water  ai 
10"*,  and  in  10  pts.  of  boiling  Water. 

It  is  a  strong  acid  and  expels  many  othe^  acids  from  their  salts.  The 
niirdberutoatei  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
detonate  when  heated. 

Nitnhtnwale  tf  Ammonia.  -«-a.  N'lnUrtd.'^  100  pts.  of  dry  nitrobenzoilD 
acid  take  np  at  oidinary  temperatures  8*04  pts.  of  ammonia,  oofrespond- 
ing  to  1  At.  ammonia  with  1  At.  acid.  (Mulder.)  [Calculation  requinss 
10*17  pts.  of  ammonia  to  100  pts.  of  acid.  L.]  —  6.  Acid.  —  Crystallises 
by  evaporation  from  a  solution  of  nitrobensoic  acid  in  ammonia  in  i^hite 
somewhat  shining  needles.  (Mulder.)  According  to  Mulder,  100  pts.  of 
the  acid  at  lOO''  take  np  3*78  pta  of  ammoniacal  gas,  agreeing  approxi- 
mately with  i  At.  ammonia  to  2  At.  aoid  [calculation  requires 
5*08  pts.     L.]. 

Mulder, 

28  C  166  ....  4^-86    4722 

3N 42  ....  11-97 

13  H 13  ....      3*70    4-11 

16  O 128  ....  36*47 

C»XH*(NH*)0*  +  C"XH*0<  361    ....  100-00 

Heated  on  platinum  foil  it  yields  nitrobenzol.     (Mulder.) 

NUrohentoaU  of  PotaA.  —  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  potash  yieldt 
on  evaporation  either  small  crystals  or  a  soap^  mass,  according  to  its 
degree  of  concentration.  When  heated  on  platmnm-foil,  it  melts^  and 
splits  up,  with  emission  of  sparks^  into  black  vermiform  masses  three  oi 
four-  inches  long.  A  large  quantity  of  nitrobencol  is  given  off  at  the 
same  time.     (Mulder.) 

NitrobensoaU  of  Soda,  —  Prepared  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  caustic 
soda.  Deliquescent  and  difficult  to  crystallise.  Behaves  like  the  potash- 
salt  when  heated,  (Mulder.)  Does  not  deliquesce  in  the  air«  (Mita* 
cherlich.) 

HUrobenzoaU  of  Baryta,  —  When  the  acid  is  boiled  with  water  anil 
excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  solution  yields  on  cooling  beautilul 
shiniog  crystals,  whidi  give  off  13*22  per  cent.  (4  At)  of  water  at  100". 

Cry9taUU9d.  Malder. 

CMNH<0'  168*0    ....    58-38 

BaO 76-6     ....     28-31     28-40 

4  HO 360    ....     13-31     1S*94 

—  ■■  ■  I    .   i    ■ 

CMNH^BnQS  +  4Aq  ....  2706    ....  100*00 
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IfUrc^emoaie  of  StronHa,  —  When  the  acid  is  boiled  with  water  and 
earbonate  of  strontia,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  the  crystallising 
point,  it  yields  on  cooling  feathery  needles  united  in-  tufts  and  destitute 
of  lustre.  After  drying  in  the  air^  it  gives  off  9*52  per  cent.  (2^  At.) 
water  at  150^     (Mulder.) 

Molder. 

2^C"NHHy  -vv ^^^    —    ^^'^ 

»SrO 104     ....    22-S&    19122 

5.HD: 45 9-6fr   9»52t 

2(C"NH*Sr08)  +  5Aq....  465    ....  lOO'OO 

NUrvberuoate  cf,  £«m«.  ^->When  the  acid  is  boiled  with  water  and 
earbonate  of  lime  and  the  solution  evaporated^  it  yields  on  cooling,  small 
white,  faintly  lustrous  crystals,,  which  give  off  9 '09  p»o.  (2  At)  water 
between  180?  and  190''.     (Mulder.) 

Or^UMUed.  Mirider. 

CWNHW  158     ....     77-45 

CaO   28    ....     13-72    14-00 

2  HO; 18    ....      8'8S;   9*05 

C>^NHKkiO»  +  2Aq 204     ....  100-00 

When  heated  above  lftO%  ittiBelts,'  blaekeB%  gives' off  mtrobeniol, 
and  .finally.  4etonateB*    (Mulder. )  ^ 

NMrch^nzoeuh  of'Manganete.'^X  solution > of  the  acid.  \ii  ammonia 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  .manganese  yields  by  evaporation,  white  crystals 
oentaining  4  At;  water,  of  which  2  At;  (7''16'p^.c.)  go  off' between  40^ 
aad70^,  and  the  rest  between  ll^'^  and  183".  At  11^!*,  the  salt  l^^ns 
to  assume  a  yellow  colour* 

Cry9taUi9td,  Mnlder. 

C>*NH*(y  158-0    ....    69-03 

MnO  35'6    ....     15-42    16-23 

4HQ„ 36-0     ....     15-55     14*78 


■•^i" 


(?<NH?Mii08  •¥  4Aq  229:6.  ....  100-00 

NUrobefinaaU  of  iTttic.  «^^a.  Quadrihane,  — Acid  nitrobenioate  of 
ammonia  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  throws  down  a  basic 
salt  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  (Mulder.) 

Mnl4fcr, , 
ai  130*. 

CHN»(y.....,....M 158-0    ....    47'92. 

4  ZnO ,....  160T8  >  ....    52-08 51*8 

3ZnO,Ci^NH«ZiiO0  ....  318-8    ....  lOO'OO 

h.  Monobanc,  —  The  liquid  filtered  from  «r  yields  bjr  evaporation, 
laminar  crystals  which  give  off  18  61  p.  e.  (5  At.)  water  at  140°. 
(Mulder.) 
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5  HO 


ISB-P    ^    64-9i 

40^            1€'S3 

..^     16-M 

45-0     --     18-*1     .   . 

....     18-61 

C^»H*ZnO^  -ft-  &Aq  .^  243*2    ^  100-M 

NUrobemoaU  <if  Lead. — a.  Batie.  —  Obtained  bj  euefollj  pved- 
pitAttog  the  aqueous  ftdd  with  bane  aeetmte  of  lead,  or  nltrobenioftte  of 
potefh  with  the  Deatnl  aeetate^  and  dxying  the  white  precipitate 
at  100^. 


(1).  (2). 

70  C    420HI    _    20-75    28-90    _    29-13 

20  H    20H>    ....       1-30    1-57    «-      1*42 

OPbO  670-8     ....    45-92    45-41    _    45-42 

35  O   2800    ....     19-17 

PbO^C>4NH^PbO> 1460-8    ....  100-00 

The  aame  salt  remaiiu  nndissolTed  when  6  is  washed. 

When  nitrobensoic  acid  is  boiled  with  water  and  carbonate  of  lead,  a 
large  qnantitj  of  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  two  salts  are  prodnced,  one 
of  which  is  soluble  while  the  other  forms  insoluble  flakes.     (Mulder.) 

5.  Normal.  —  When  a  boiling  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitro^ 
benzoic  acid  is  mixed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  till  a  permanent  preci- 
pitate 18  formed,  the  liquid  on  cooling, -yields  eyen  at  90^  stellate 
erystals  which  soon  fill  the  entire  liquid,  so  that  it  solidifies  into  a  white 
mass;  this  roust  be  thrown  on  a  filter  and  pressed.  A  lees  concentrated 
eolotion  yields  on  cooling  more  distinct  crystals,  which,  when  once 
formed,  are  insoluble  even  in  the  boiling  liquid.  —  The  same  salt  i^ 
produced  when  a  solution  of  a  in  acetic  acid  is  dropped  into  a  boiling 
solution  of  nitrobenxoic  add. 


Mulder. 

»            14  C   84-0  ....    31-13    31-05 

N  14-0  ....  519 

4  H  4-0  ....       1-48     1-53 

PbO  ni-8  ....     41-45     41-53 

7  O  56-0  ....  20-75 

C"NH*PbO« 269-8     ....  10000 

Ferric  NitrchemoaU,^  OhiBAiie^  by  precipitating  a  boiling  solution 
of  the  acid  with  aqueous  ferric  chloride.  Bulky  fleeh-colourM  powderi 
insoluble  even  in  boiling  water.  After  drying  in  the  air,  it  doee  not 
give  ofif  any  water  even  at  135°.    (Mulder.) 

Mulder. 

8  C»NH<Oy 474     ....    84-65 

PeK)» 80     ....     15-35     15-23 

-  - 

F«^0«  3C>*NH<Oy....  554     ....  100-00 
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NUr6beiMoaU  nf  Coppir,,  —  When  a  hot  solation  of  the  aoid  is  mixed 
with  acetate  of  copper,  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  a  blue  powder 
which  gives  off  water  at  136°,  and  part  of  its  acid  at  the  same  time. 


C"NH<(y «...  158*0    .... 

CnO  39-8     .... 

HO 90    .... 

76-40 
19-24     .... 
4-36     ... 

Mulder. 

18-96 

5-53 

C"NH*CuO«  +  Aq  ....  2068     ...    100-00 ' 

I^itrobenioate  of  Silver,  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  an  amraoniacal 
solation  of  the  acid  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  pressing  the  precipitate. 
It  passes  through  the  filter  ia  washing.  (Mulder.)  The  precipitate  is  crystal- 
lised from  hot  water,  then  washed  and  the  crystals  dried.  (Abel.)  It 
crystaUises  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  lamina  having  a  pearly  lustre 
(Mulder): 

List  ft 
Mulder.     PUntamow.       Abd.      tj      rf^* 


A4     \y*««««*»«**a«ft 

N 

4  H    

840  ....  30-65  .... 

140  ....    5-11  .... 

4-0  ....     1-46  .... 

....  30-69 
....  506 
....     1-57 

Ag  

SO    

108-1  ....  39-42  .... 

64-0  ....  23-36  .... 

....  38-86 
....  23-82 

40-37  ....    39*24  ....    39*34 


C»<NH*AgO>   ....  274*1  ....10000 10000 

At  120%  part  of  the  acid  volatilises,  the  salt  turns  grey  and  continues 
to  give  off  acid;  at  250^,  in  close  vessels  the  salt  explodes,  with  formation 
of  nitrobeniol  and  empyreumatic  products.     (Mulder.) 

By  dry  distillation,  the  salt  yields  a  large  quantity  of  nitrobeniol.  . 
(Mulder,  AbeL)  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  melts  and  bums  without , 
detonation.     (Mulder.) 

Nitrobenzoic  acid  dissolves  in  aleokcl  (Mulder)  in  less  than  1  pt.  of 
alcohol  at  2ff.  (Mitscherlich;  E.  Kopp,  (hmpU  ehim.  1849,  149.)  It . 
dissolves  readily  in  ether. 


Nitrobenzoate  of  Methyl. 

Cbancel.     Ckmpt.  chm.  1849,  179;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  47,  142;  abstr. 

Amu  Pharm.  72,  274. 
BxBTAONnn.    Ann.  Fharm.  79,  269;  also  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  Z^^  478. 

FcmucUon  and  Prq>aration,  1.  When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed 
through  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrobenzoic  acid  in  wood-spirit,  till  part  of 
the  woodHBpirit  is  distilled  off,  the  residue  consists  of  two  layers,  the  lower 
of  which  is  nitrobenzoate  of  methyl,  while  the  upper  is  a  solution  of  the 
same  compound  in  wood -spirit,  whence  it  may  be  precipitated  by  water. 
The  whole  of  the  compound  ether  thus  produced  is  shaken  up  with  a  hot 
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fldlatioii  of  ourbonate  of  soda,  i^peraUMlly  vrashed  wiih  cold  wiater.  pressed 
between  paper;  and  crystaliiMd  from  alcdkol  or  frolii  a  niiztaHa  of  alcohol 
and  ether;  -^'  2.  A  solbtion  of  chloronitrobenifojl  in  wood-spirit  soon 
deposits  crystals  of  nitrobenxoate  of  methjL     (Bertagnini.) 

Small,  white,  nearly  opaqne,  right  rombic  prisms,  u  :  ti  =  118^  to 
3  20°,  melts  at  TO"*,  boils  at  279  .  Has  a  yerj  £unt  aromatic  odoor  and  a 
fresh  taste. 

ChanoeL 

Id  \>  ....•••••M*..**      yo      ..*■      d9*v4      .......a      0»9£ 

N 14    ....      7-73     7*87 

7  fl  7     ....      3-86    3  93 


■  •<         .1 


c>«Niro» 181   ....  ioe-00  ........  loo^o^ 

lis  reactions  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  nitrobenzoate  of  ethyl. 
It  is  insolnble  in  water,  sparingly,  soluble  in  cUoohol  and  in  ether, 
somewhat  more  in  wood-spirU. 

Nitrobenzoate  of  Ethyl. 

C"NHW  =  C*H»0,C"XH*0*. 

HiTSCHEBLiCH.     Lehrb.  4  Anfl.  1^  221. 
E.  Kopp.     Compt,  rend.  34,  915;, also  i^T.  J.  Pharm.  11,  427. 
Chancel.     Campi.  Mm.  1849, 177;  also  J.  pr.  Chem  47,  140. 
Bertagnini.     Ann,  Pharm  79,  269;  also  N,  Ann,  Chim,  Phyi,  33^  473< 
List  &  Limpricht.    Ann,  Phann,  90^  ,206. 

/^ormcUiois  a9»2  P^'^^^ifioft.  1:  An  a1c6lioliid  sokitiou^  of  nitYo- 
benzoic  acid  is  continnonsly  boiliMi  with'  asMatt'qiiaAtity'of'stilphti^io 
acid^  and  the  liqnid  iS'  mixed  with '  amfn6nia  afeid  pi^ecitoitdted  1>y  Water. 
(MvtscherHohv)— ^2.'  Hydik>ohlorie  a6id  gas*  is  passed  Ubr6n^h  a  bbilftig 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  the  prdceSd-conipleMl  as  ill 
the  preparation  of  the  corresponding  methyl-compound.  (Chancel, 
£3L  Kopp.)  ^—'8.'  Beriaoate  of  ^  ethyl  is  added  by  d^ps  and  with  cdnMant 
stilring  to  amixtikre  of  1  pt.  nitric  acid  and  2  pts.  oil  of  yitriol,  Which 
must  be  kept  cold;  the  mixture  gradually  poured  int<^  cold  water;  and 
the  separated  nitrobenzoate  of  ethyl  filtered  off  and  ciystallised  from 
alcohol.  (List  k  Limpricht.)  —  4.  A  solution  of  chloronitrobenzoyl  in 
strong  alcohol  yields  by  evaporation  beautiful  crystals  of  nitrobenzoate  of 
ethyl.     (Bertagnini.) 

PropertUi,  Crystallines 'very  beautifully^ in  rhombic  prisms.  [Fig. 
61.  L.]  tf  :  tf  =  122^  (Chancel.)  Melts  at  70"*  (Mitscherlich): 
47**  (B.  K6pp>;  at  42^  (Chancel).  Bdile>  at'  300^  rMitscherlichV ;  * 
at  aoout  298^.  (Chancel.)  Has  an  aromati<f  oddut  (E.  Kopp)  'Hkc 
that^of  strawberries  (Chancel);  h^  a^fredh  afld' somchHiat  bitter  tstfte/ 
(E.  Kopp,  Chancel). 


18  C'^ 10* 

K^...r 14 

0  %3   '■•■•««•«#«•••«#•        Ov 

....       OD  .19      ... 

7  Id    ... 

5518- 

7'W' 

4-«2 

.....     32-70 

C«NH*0* 195 

....  100-00    ... 

....  10000  * 
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DecompodUom*  1.  With  poUtth4ey,  it  is  resolved  with  tolerable 
facility  into  alcohol  and  nitrobenzoio  acid.  —  2.  With  ammonia^  it 
readily  forms  nitrobenzamide  and  alcohol: 

CWNH'O'  +  NH»  «  C"N«H«0«  +  C<H»0». 

3.  When  treated  with  hydrosidphate  of  ammoniaf  it  forms  amidobenzoate 
of  ethyl.     (Chancel) : 

C"NH»08  +  6HS  -  C«NH"0*  +  4HO  +  6S. 

Nitrobenzoate  of  ethyl  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  easily 
in  alcohol,  especially  if  hot. 


Nitrohippuric  Acid. 

C"N»H»0"  =  C»XAdH«0". 

Bbrtagnini.  Compt.  rend.  31,  490 ;  also  y.  J.  Pharm,  18,  351 ; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  51,  255. — Ann.  Pharm,  78,  600;  abstr.  N,  J,  Pharm, 
20,  71. 

FwTnation.  1.  By  the  action  of  nitrosnlphurio  acid  on  hippuric  acid. 
-»2.  Nitrobenzoic  acid  is  converted  into  hippuric  acid  in  the  animal 
organism,  and  passes  off  as  such  in  the  urine.  6  grammes  of  nitrobenxoic 
acid  may  be  taken  for  Bevenl  days  in  sncoesBion  without  injury. 

Preparation,  a.  From  Hij^puric  acid,  —  The  solution  of  hippuric 
acid  in  cold  fuming  nitric  acid  is  gradually  mixed  with  an  equal  volume 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  getting  hot; 
the  conversion  is  completed  in  two  hours  without  any  perceptible  action. 
The  liquid  is  mixed  with  three  times  its  volume  of  water, — avoiding  rise 
of  temperature,  —  and  after  12  hours,  part  of  the  nitrohippuric  acid 
(amounting  to  half  the  weight  of  the  hippuric  acid  used)  is  deposited  in 
needles;  on  mixing  the  mother-liquor  with  carbonate  of  soda  till  it 
begins  to  show  turbidity,  an  additional  quantity  of  the  acid  separates. 
The  still  yellowish  acid  is  washed  with  cold  water,  converted  into  a 
potash-salt,  then  precipitated  from  the  lukewarm  solution  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  recrystallised  from  water. —  6.  From  Uiine  after  tfie  exhibition 
of  NUrobemoic  acid, — The  strongly  acid  urine  remains  clear  when  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  after  concentration  at  a  gentle  heat;  if  the  liquid 
be  then  shaken  op  with  ether  and  a  little  alcohol,  the  ethereal  solution 
when  left  to  evaporate,  deposits  brown  crystalline  nodules,  which,  after 
being  freed  from  the  mother-liquor  and  dried  upon  a  tile,  yield  brownish 
needles  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water.  These  needles  are  boiled 
for  iive  minutes  with  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  the  filtrate  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  nitrohippuric  acid  recrystallised  from  hot 
water. 

Propertiet,  T^e  acid  crystallises  by  evaporation  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  in  silky  needles,  which  do  not  suffer  any  diminution  in  weight 
between  lOO''  and  150".  It  melts  between  160'' and  ]  60'',  into  a  colourless 
liquid  which  crystallises  on  cooling. 

vol..    XII.  K 
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BertagninL 

a.       »  bm 

18  C 108  ....  48-21  48-31  ....  48*27 

2N    28  ....  12-50  12-42  ....  12-77 

8  H    8  ....  3-57  3-66  ....  3-59 

10  O  80  ....  35-72  35-61  ....  35*37 

--  "r  ^ --■ 

Ci8NaH80"> 224     ....  10000     10000    ....  10000 

DecomposUiofu.  1.  Above  100^,  it  assumes  a  reddish  colour  and  no 
longer  soRdifies  in  the  crystalline  jform;  the  solution  in  hot  water  still 
yields  on  cooling  crystals  of  the  acid  apparently  unaltered.  When 
gradually  raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  it  gives  off  pungent  congh* 
exciting  vapours  and  sublimes  in  the  crystalline  form;  when  it  is  sud- 
denly exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  the  odour  of  oil  of  cinnamon  becomes 
apparent.  —  2.  When  boiled  with  five  times  its  weight  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  at  first  not  attacked,  but  after  an  hour  it  is 
resolved  into  nitrobenzoic  acid  and  glycocol.  —  3.  When  nitric  oxide  gas 
is  passed  through  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  strong  nitric  acid,  a  large 
quantity  of  gas  is  given  off;  and  if,  when  no  more  gas  escapes,  even  on 
the  application  of  heat,  the  liquid  be  neutralised  with  ammonia,  evapo- 
rated, precipitated  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  precipitate 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  an  acid  is  obtained  which  is 
different  from  nitrohippuric  acid  and  probably  consists  of  benzoglycolic 
acid.  —  4.  Nitrobenzoic  acid  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  cold  oil 
of  vitriol ;  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  colourless  solution  assumes  a  reddish 
tinge,  and  then  on  addition  of  water  yields  nitrobenzoic  acid;  at  a 
stronger  heat,  it  turns  brown  and  nitrobenzoic  acid  volatilises.  — 
5.  Heated  with  strong  potash-ley,  it  immediately  assumes  a  yellow-brown 
colour,  and  gives  off  ammonia;   at  a  higher  temperature,  it   becomes 

Eurple-red  and  evolves  h3rdrogen.  —  6.  Heated  with  lime,  it  gives  off  a 
krge  quantity  of  ammonia  and  a  reddish  oil  which  sinks  in  water  and 
smells  like  oil  of  cinnamon;  no  aniline  can  be  obtained  from  this  oil. -^ 
7.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  bas  no  action  upon  the  aqueous  acid,  but  im- 
parts a  reddish  colour  to  the  acid  saturated  with  ammonia;  and  if  the 
liquid  be  then  supersaturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphur  separates  out.     Perhaps  Amidobensoic  acid  may  be  formed  in  this  reaction. 

Combinations.  The  acid  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  cold  water 
than  hippuric  acid,  and  dissolves  in  271  pts.  of  water  at  23**;  the  solubi- 
lity is  increased  by  traces  of  foreign  matter.  In  boiling  water  it  dissolves 
readily,  the  solution  becoming  milky  on  cooling  and  yielding  oily  drops 
which  afterwards  crystallise.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  containing 
phosphate  of  soda. 

The  Nitrohippurates  generally  crystallise  in  needles  and  are  for  the 
most  part  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Those  of  the  alkalies  detonate 
when  heated  and  diffuse  an  odour  of  oil  of  cinnamon;  those  of  the  heavy 
metals  give  off  when  heated,  an  oil  which  smells  very  much  like  oil  of 
cinnamon. 

Nitrohippurate  of  Ammonia,  —  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  ammonia 
suddenly  becomes  acid  during  the  process  of  evaporation,  and  leaves  a 
residue  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

NitrohippuraiB  of  Potash.  —  The  hot  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  the  acid  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  potash,  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol,  which  when  eva- 
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porated^  leares  tbe  salt  in  crystalline  crasts.  From  boiling  alcohol^  it 
separatee  in  distinct  crystals.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  dissolves 
r^Mlily  in  water  and  in  weak  alcohol,  sparingly  in  strong  alcohol. 

Nitrohippuraie  of  Soda, —  Prepared  like  the  potash-salt.  The  slightly 
coloured  crusts  are  washed  with  cold  strong  alcohol.  The  salt  crystallises 
n  needles  from  hot  alcohol.  It  has  an  idkaline  reaction,  dissolves  very 
easily  in  water,  but  is  not  so  soluble  in  alcohol  as  the  potash-salt. 

ifitrohippurate  of  Baryta.  —  When  the  acid  is  boiled  with  baryta- 
water  and  the  excess  of  baryta  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  the  salt 
crystallises  in  needles  as  the  liquid  cools. 

Nitrohippurate  cf  Lime,  —  The  acid  is  boiled  for  a  short  time  with 
milk  of  lime,  filtered  hot,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  the 
filtrate;  the  solution  on  cooling  yields  white  needles  which  have  no  action 
upon  litmus.  Between  100°  and  110^  it  gives  off  10*64  p.  o.  (d  At.) 
of  water. 

Bertagmni. 
CJ^N^H^O? ............  Z16    ....     79*63 

CaO    28     ....     10-37     11-51 

3  HO 27     ....     lO'OO     10-64 

CWN«H7CaO»<>  270    ....  100-00 

Nitrohippuraie  of  Magnesia,  •^-  When  magnesia  dtba  is  dissolved  in 
the  hot  concentrated  aqueous  acid,  the  solution  yields  a  white  crystalline 
mass  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Nitrohippuraie  of  Zinc,  —  A  tolerably  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  nitrohippurate  of  lime  mixed  while  lukewarm  with  chloride  of  zinc, 
becomes  filled  after  a  while  with  needles  which  must  be  recrystallised 
from  boiling  water.  Between  100°  and  110°,  the  crystals  ffive  off 
17-85  p.  c.  (6  At.)  water.  The  salt  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water 
and  alcohol,  somewhat  more  readily  in  the  same  liquids  when  hot. 
(Bertagnini.) 

Nitrohippuraie  of  Lead,  —  The  aqueoUs  solution  of  the  lime-salt 
forms  with  nitrate  of  lead  a  white  heavy  precipitate  which  immediately 
becomes  crystalline.  The  salt  precipitated  in  the  cold  gives  off  12-30 
per  cent.  (5  At.)  water  at  100";  that  which  is  precipitated  at  higher  tern, 
peratures  is  anhydrous  and  very  hygroscopic.     (Bertagnini.) 

At  100*.  jj^feftegmni. 

18  C  1080  ....  33-04  3312 

2  N  28-0  ....  8-58  8*91 

1  H  70  ....  219  2-45 

Pb 103-8  ....  31-76  31-31 

10  O  80-0  ....  24-43  24-21 

C"N2H7PbOi®    ....  326-8    ....  10000 10000 

Fefrie  Nitrohippurate,  —  Obtained  by  double  decomposition.  Yellow 
fiakes  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Nitrohippurate  of  Copper.  —  Concentrated  aqueous  solutions  form 
with  su1j>hate  of  copper  a  copious  light  blue  precipitate;  dilute  solutions 
solidify  after  a  while  in  the  crystalline  form.  May  be  purified  by  washing 
with  cold  water  and  crystallisation  from  hot  waters 

lc2 
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Bertag;iiiiii. 

CWNSH'O" 2150    ....    84-18 

CaO   39*8     ....     15-82    15-55 

CWN«H'CuO»<^    ....  254-8     ....  10000 

The  pale  green  alcoholic  solution  deposits  delicate,  pale  bine,  silky 
needles  which  give  off  14*93  p.  o.  (5  At.)  water  between  100''  and  llO'', 

Nitrohippurate  of  Silver,  —  The  solution  of  the  lime-salt  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  silver  gradually  yields  crystals,  or  if  highly  concentrated,  im« 
mediately  forms  a  cnrdy  precipitate  which  soon  becomes  crystalline. 
Slender  needles  which  when  moist  quickly  decompose  on  exposure  to 
light,  but  remain  unaltered  if  dry.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water, 
and  with  tolerable  facility  in  cold  water  and  alcohol. 

Bertac^ini. 

18  C    108-0    ....     32-62     3239 

2N   28-0    ....       8-45     8-73 

7  H   7-0    ....      2-11     2-27 

Ag 1081     ....     32-65     32-76 

10  O     80-0     ....     2417     23-85 

C»8N»H7AgOio    ....  3311     ....  10000     100*00 

Nitrohippuric  acid  dissolves  readily  in  aicokol  and  ether. 


Nitrobenzoate  of  Bibromophenyl. 

List  &  Lihpricht.     Ann.  Pharm,  90,  203. 
Nitrobenzoate  qf  Bibromocarbolie  acid. 

Separates  as  a  resin  when  finely  pulverised  benzoate  of  bibromophenyl 
is  gradually  added  to  nitrosulphuric  acid  which  is  kept  cold;  water  added 
to  the  liquid  scarcely  throws  down  anything  more.  Crystallises  from 
the  hot  alcoholic  solution  on  cooling  in  small  needles  united  in  nodular 
masses;  from  a  concentrated  solution,  it  separates  as  an  oil. 

Melts  between  90°  and  100°,  and  otherwise  agrees  in  its  external 
properties  with  nitrobenzoate  of  binitrophenyl. 

List  &  Limpricht. 

26  C  156     ....    38-90    40-41 

N  14     ....       3-49 

2  Br 160  ....  39-90  41-16 

7  H 7  ....   1-74  2-04 

8  O  64  ....  15-97 

C«NBr«H708 401     ....  100  00 

The  benzoate  of  bibromophenyl  used  by  Last  &  Limpricht  in  the  preparation  of  the 
substance  analysed,  was  not  quite  pure. 

With  alcoholic  potash  the  salt  forms  nitrobenzoate  and  bibromocar- 
bolate  of  potash. 

It  is  insoluble  in  vnUer,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 
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Nitrobenzoate  of  Binitrophenyl. 

C»N»HW«  =  C»X'H>0,C»*XH*0'. 
List  &  Limpbicht.    Ann,  Pharm,  90,  200. 
Nitrobenzoate  qf  Binitrocarbolie  acid. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  When  finely  pulverised  benzoaie  of 
phenyl  is  gradoally  added  to  a  mixture  of  I  pt.  nitric  acid  and  2  pts.  oil 
of  vitriol,  it  dissolves  without  evolution  of  red  vapours,  and  if  the  acid 
is  in  large  excess,  the  liquid  remains  perfectly  clear,  but  when  gradually 
poured  into  cold  water,  deposits  a  bulky  yellowish  precipitate.  When  a 
considerable  quantity  of  benzoate  of  phenyl  is  added  to  the  acid  mixture, 
the  liquid  becomes  suddenly  mixed  with  small  crystals;  and,  if  these 
are  drained  on  a  funnel  stopped  with  asbestos,  the  filtrate  still  yields  a 
similar  precipitate  on  being  mixed  with  water.  The  crystals,  or  the  mass 
precipitated  by  water,  are  washed  with  water  as  long  as  that  liquid 
continues  to  taike  up  acid,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol. 

Propertie$.  White  inodorous,  more  or  less  crystalline  powder.  Be- 
comes warm  when  heated,  melts  at  ISO"'  and  solidifies  into  a  yellow  trans- 
parent glass,  which  becomes  opaque  after  some  time,  or  more  quickly  if 
heated,  or  by  contact  with  a  sharp  body*  It  may  be 'sublimed  in  a 
current  of  a]r>  without  previous  ebullition. 

Lbf  &  linprlsbt. 

26  C  156     .«.    46-84    ^ 47-61 

3N ^     42     ....     12-61 

16  O 128     ....     38-45 


^kdi^^^ri 


C»«N»H70»   ....  333    ....  100-00 

The  substance  analysed  perhaps  contained  a  portion  of  a  compound  containing 
only  2  At.  NO^,  and  hence  the  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  appears  too  large» 

DeoomposUioiM,  1.  The  compound  bums  oo  platinum  foil  with  a  sooty 
flame,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  easily  combustible  charcoal.  When 
heated  in  a  tube,  it  creeps  up  the  sides  and  explodes.  —  2.  Heated 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  yields  nitrobeuzoic  acid  and  binitrocarbolic  acid. — 
8.  With  alcoholic  potash,  it  forms  nitrobenzoate  and  binitrocarbolate  of 
potash.  —  4.  It  dissolves  with  deep  red  colour  in  hydrosulphate  of  am- 
monia; and  the  solution  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  leaves  a  dark 
violet-coloured  resinous  mass,  which  dissolves  with  deep  purple  colour, 
while  sulphur  remains  behind.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  evapo- 
rated over  the  water-bath,  leaves  deep  blue  nodular  crystals  which  dis- 
solve in  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution  and  leaving  an  indigo-coloured 
powder.  When  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  boned  with  excess  of 
oxalate  of  baryta  or  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  oxalate  of  silver, 
the  solution  yields  brownish  yellow  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are 
obtained  with  less  colour  by  recrystallisatipn  from  hot  water. 
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Sulphide  of  Nitrobenzylene. 

Bertaonini.    iT.  Ann,  Ohim,  Phys,  83,  473;  Ann.  Fharm,  79,  259. 
Schwrfelnitrobenzen,  Hydrure  de  benxoile  nitron^/uri. 

When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  ai^  alooholio  solution 
of  nitrohenzaldide,  a  whitish  powder  separates,  which  must  be  digested 
in  lukewarm  water,  then  washed  and  dried  in  the  air. 

Greyish  white,  light  powder,  which  melts  into  opaque  drops  in  boiling 
water*  Inodorous  in  the  cold,  but  when  rubbed  betwe9n  the  fingers  it 
imparts  an  offensive  and  persistent  smell.  When  boiled  with  water,  it 
e?w4e6  yapoiirs  haying  an  alliaceous  odour. 


14  C  

N 

5  H 

84 
14 
5 
32 
32 

....    50-29    .. 

....           O  «JO        *< 

....     19-17    .. 
....     19-17     .. 

Bertagnini. 

49-96 

......      8-50 

3-37 

2  S  

19-45 

4  O 

18-72 

C"NH»8«CH  .... 

167 

....  100-00    . 

10000 

Deeompontions,  1.  By  gentle  heating  with  ordinary  nt^rte  a«t<2,  it 
is  converted  into  a  half-fused  tumefied  mass,  which  gives  off  abundance 
of  nitrous  vapours  and  soon  dissolves  completely,  with  formation  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  nitrobenzaldide  or  nitrobenzoio  acid.  With  red 
fuming  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  strongly  heated,  even  to  explosion  when 
considerable  quantities  are  used;  as  the  solution  cools,  drops  of  bitter 
almond  oil  separate  from  it,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow 
substance.  —  2.  When  ammoniacal  ga$  is  passed  over  sulphide  of  nitro- 
benzylene, a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes,  even  in 
the  cold,  and  ternitrohydrobenzamide  is  formed;  similarly  with  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  ammonia. 

Sulphide  of  nitrobenzylene  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  It  dissolves 
without  blackening  in  warm  oil  of  vitriol^  whence  it  is  precipitated  by 
water.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol,  but  cakes  together  when  boiled 
in  it.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  becomes  tough  and  translucent  when 
immersed  in  that  liqui4« 


Nitro^vdem  C"X«H*. 

Binitrobenzoic  Acid. 

C"N»H*0«  =  C"X»H*,0*. 

Gapotjrs.    N.  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  25,  30;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  46,  341; 
Ann.  Fharm.  69,  241. 

Dimtrobenzoic  aeid. 

When  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  heated  to 
between  50°  and  60%  and  fused  benzoic  acid  added  by  small  portions,  a 
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smftll  quantity  of  gas  is  immediatelj  giyen  off  and  the  benzoic  acid 
dissolyes.  After  the  solution  is  complete,  the  liqnid  is  gently  warmed 
for  abont  an  honr,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  show  turbidity,  it  is  cooled 
and  mixed  with  water,  the  separated  yellowish  flakes  washed  with  water 
till  the  wash-water  no  longer  shows  any  acid  reaction,  then  pressed 
between  paper  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  If  the  heating 
with  nitrosulpharic  acid  has  not  been  continaed  long  enough,  the  product 
must  be  again  boiled  with  it.  (Cahours.)  According  to  Voit  {Ann. 
Fharm.  99,  100)  the  mixture  requires  to  be  boiled  for  six  hours,  and  the 
conyersion  is  known  to  be  complete  by  the  liquid  ceasing  to  giye  off  red 
fumes:  if  the  solution  be  then  left  to  cool,  the  binitrobenzoic  acid  sepa- 
rates almost  completely  in  shining  crystals;  but  if  the  boiling  be  longer 
continued,  yapours  are  given  off  which  excite  coughing,  the  liquid  acquires 
a  darker  oolonr^  and  the  acid  which  then  separates  on  cooling  is  also 
coloured. 

The  acid  separates  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  sudden  cooling  in 
iridescent  laminsB;  by  spontaneous  eyaporation  from  a  dilute  alcoholic 
solution,  in  short  prisms  haying  a  strong  lustre.  It  melts  at  a  gentle 
heatj  and  when  cautiously  heated  sublimes  without  decomposition  in 
delicate  needles.    (Cahours.) 

Cahonn, 

14  C  84  ....  39-56  3952 

2  N 28  ....  13-34  1337 

4  H 4  ....  1-88  202 

12  O  96  ....  45-22  45-09 

CMN«H*OM    ....  212    ....  leO^O    10000 

Binitrobenzoic  acid  is  converted  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into 
biamidobenzoic  acid,  C^Ad'H^Q^  —  Heated  with  alcohol  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  yields  binitrobenzoate  of  ethyl.     (Voit.) 

The  acid  dissolves  yery  sparingly  in  cold,  more  abundantly  in  boiling 
watery  and  the  solution  yields  delicate  needles  on  cooling.  (Cahours.) 
Less  soluble  in  water  than  nitrobenzoic  acid.  (Voit.)  Dissolves  with- 
out decomposition  in  oil  of  vitriol;  at  a  higher  temperature  decomposition 
takes  place.  —  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  hot  nitric  acid  and  separates 
on  cooUng  in  hard  shining  crystals. 

Binitrobenzoate  of  Ammjonia*  —  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  aqueous 
ammonia  yields  on  evaporation  slender  needles  which  bave  a  silky  lustre 
when  dry.    Dissolves  readily  in  water,  especially  when  hot. 


14  0 

3N 

7H 

12  O 


Cahonn. 

84 

....    36*68    ... 

36-55 

42 

....       Xo-o4      ... 

18-52 

7 

3-06     ... 

314 

96 

....      4  X.  y£      .•• 

41-79 

C"Xm»(NH<)CH  ....  229     ....  lOO'OO    10000 

The  potash  and  soda^alts  behave  like  the  ammonia-salt.     (Ci^hours.) 
The  add  dissolves  with  red  colour  in  carbonate  of  soda.     (Voit) 
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BinUrobenmaie  of  Baryta.  —  When  the  add  is  boikd  with  water  Mid 
earbooftte  of  baryta  and  the  liquid  filtered  hot,  the  bar3rta  salt  separates 
on  cooling  in  yellowish  crystalline  nodnles. 

Dried  ai  100*.  Voit. 

CMNmH)"    2030     ....     72-63 

BaO   76-6     ....     2737     «7-27 


C"X«H»Ba,0*   ....  279-6    ....  100-00 

BmUrchenwojU  cf  Lead,   obtained    by    doable     dcMSomposition,    is 
sparingly  sol  able  in  water. 

Binitrobenioate  of  Silver.  —  Obtuned  from  the  ammonia-salt  by  doable 
decomposition. 

C«hou& 

C"N«IPO»*    211-0    ....    6613 

Ag 108-1     ....     33-87     33-75 

CWX'H'AgO*    ....  3191     ....  100  00 

Binitrobenzoic  acid  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  cold  alcohol 
and  ether,  easily  in  the  same  liquids  when  hot.     (Gahoors.) 


Binitrobenzoate  of  Ethyl. 

C"N*H»0»  =  C*H»0,C"X«H»0». 

Gahours.     y,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  25,  BO;  J.  pr,  Ckem.  46,  341;  Ann. 

Pharm.  69,  241. 
Vorr.    Ann.  Pharm.  99,  105. 

When  absolute  alcohol  is  saturated  with  binitrobenzoic  acid,  an  oil 
separates  which  solidifies  on- cooling,  and  of  which  an  additional  quantity 
is  precipitated  by  water.  The  product  is  washed  with  water  containing 
ammonia,  and  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol.  (Cahours.)  —  Binitrobenzoic 
acid  heated  witn  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  yields  the  ether  in  oily  drops 
which  solidify  on  cooling,  and  may  be  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol 
whence  it  separates  in  a  magma  of  long  silky  needles.    (Voit.) 

Long,  slender  needles,  haying  a  strong  lustre  and  scarcely  perceptible 
yePow  colour. 


2N 

8H 

12  0 


Cahours. 

108 

....  45-00  ... 

44-74 

28 

....  11-67  ... 

11-58 

8 

....     d*U«J    •.. 

3-44 

96 

....  4000  ... 

40-24 

C»»N^H80»  ....  240    ....  10000    10000 

By  strong  potoA-ley,  especially  when  hot,  it  is  quickly  decomposed 
into  alcohol  and  binitrobenzoic  acid.  —  By  digestion  for  several  days 
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in  alcokolie  Ofrnfmcnia,  the  ether  is  eonrerted  into  himirob^fizamide^ 
O*X*AdlP,0^.^^  Sulpkurettfd  Ayrfro^«i  passed  through  the  hot  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  the  ether,  conyerts  it,  with  separation  of  eilyer,  into 
hiamidobenzoic  acid  C"H*Ad»,0*.  —  When  the  ether  is  digested  with  sulphide  of 
mmmonivm,  a  large  qoantity  of  sulphur  sepsrates,  and  the  llltrate  leaves  on  eraporation 
a  orjstaUine  masa  which  is  probably  btamidobensamide.     (  Voit.) 


OxynUro-nncUus  C**XH*0. 

Anhydrous  Nitrobenzoic  AcicL 
C»*XH*0'  =  C"XH*0,0*. 

Gerhardt.    N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  37,  821;  Ann.  Pharm.  87,  158. 

8  pts.  of  dry  nitrobenzoate  of  soda  are  heated  to  150"  with  I  pt.  of 
ehlorophosphonc  acid,  till  the  odoar  of  ohloride  of  benzoyl  is  no  longer 
pereeptible.  After  washing  with  cold  water,  there  remains  a  white  mass 
nearly  insolnble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether,  less  fusible  than  nitrobensoio 
acid,  bnt  quickly  converted  into  the  latter  when  washed. 


Anhydrous  Benzo-nitrobenzoic  Acid» 

Obrharpt.    N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phyt.  37,  321;  Ann.  Phmm,  87,  158. 

Ben»0ie  NUr^beneoate,  Benzo-nitrobenzoic  Anhydride,  Benzoaie  qf  Niirobenzo^, 
Nitrohenzoate  qf  Benzoyl. 

5  pts.  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  are  heated  with  7  pts.  of  dry  benzoate 
of  soda,  and  the  syrupy  product,  which  crystallises  on  cooling,  is  heated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  washed  with  carbonate  of  soda^  and 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  whence  the  anhydride  separates  in  the  crystalline 
form  on  cooling.     It  is  more  stable  than  the  preceding  compound. 


CMoraniiro-nudeus  C^IXH^ 

Chloride  of  Nitrobenzoyl. 

C^1NH*0«  =  C"C1XH*,0*  [=  C>^XH*0*,C11. 

X/AHOVRa.    I^.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  23,  339;  also  J.pr.  Ckem.  45,  138. 
BsRTAONuri.    If.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  33,  465;  also  Ann.  Phann.  79, 259* 

Chloronitrobenzofl,  Chlomre  de  benzoile  niirique. 

FormoUion  and  Preparatwn.  1.  NitrobenzaMide  exposed  to  the 
action  of  chlorine  gas  in  sunshine  is  quickly  oooverted  into  chloride  of 
nitrobenzoyl.  (Bertagnini.)  —  2.  When  nitrobenzoic  acid  is  gently 
heated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorns,  a  violent  action  takes  place, 
and  a  yellowish  liquid  passee  over  into  the  receiver.     The  boiling  point 
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of  tkiB  distillate  rises  from  108%  at  which  temperature  chlorophosphorio 
aeid  dbtils  over,  till  it  reaches  270°.  The  last  portion  is  washed  with 
oold  water,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified.     (Cahoors.) 

Propertiet.  Yellow,  mohile  liquid,  heavier  than  water.  Boils 
between  265°  and  268^.  (Cahours.)  Smells  like  chloride  of  benioyl. 
(Bertagnini.) 

Cahoars. 


14  C   

....     84»0 

....     45-25     ... 
....       7-63    .... 
....      215     .... 
....     19-08     .... 
....     25-89     ... 

.....     45*06 

N  

4  H  

....     140 
4*0 

7-39 

2-34 

a 

6  0   

....     35-4 
....     48*0 

18-40 

26-81 

C"NH*C10«  .... 

....  185-4 

....  100-00     ... 

100-00 

DecomposiHont,  I ,  Chloride  of  nitrobenzoyl  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
is  irraduatly  converted  into  nitrobenzoic  acid  bj  water  or  moist  air.  — 
2.  When  heated  with  potash,  it  is  quickly  decomposed,  yielding  chloride 
of  potassium  and  nitrobenzoate  of  potash.  —  3.  With  ammoniacai  gas 
it  becomes  heated  aii4  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass  possessing  the 
properties  of  nitrobenzamide.  (Cahours^  Bertagnini.)  The  same  reac- 
tion appears  to  take  place  with  aqueous  ammonia.  (Bertagnini.)  — 
4.  With  wood- spirit,  it  becomes  heated  and  forms  a  solution  which  soon 
deposits  ciystaLB  of  nitrobenzoate  of  methyl.  (Bertagnini.)  —  It  dis- 
solves with  rise  of  temperature  in  strong  filcohol,  and  the  solution  when 
evaporated  yields,  besides  hydrochloric  acid,  beautiful  crystals  of  nitro- 
benzoate of  eth^l.  (Bertagnini.)  —  6.  With  aniline,  it  rapidly  evolves 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  forms  a  solid  mass  which  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  shining  needles  and  doubtless  consists  of  nitrobensanilide. 
(Bertagnini.) 

The  compound  dissolves  without  alteration  in  eC^,  even  at  the  boiling 
point,  and  remains  in  drops  when  the  ether  evaporates. 


IT.  Ghloronitrobenzoic  Acid. 

C'*C1NH*0»  =  C"C1XH*,0*. 

LiMPRicHT  &  y.  UsLAB.    Ann.  Fharm.  102,  261. 
NUroehlorbenzo9i&ure, 

Chlorobenzoio  acid  dissolves  slowly  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  if  mixed  with  water  after  a  few  hours,  does  not  yield  any 
immediate  precipitate,  but  continues  for  several  days  to  deposit  trans- 
parent colourless  plates  of  chloronitrobenzoic  acid. 

The  crystals  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  from  the 
ethereal  solution  the  acid  crystallises  in  prisms.  In  water  it  melts  when 
warmed,  and  dissolves  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  does  not  separate  out  again 
on  cooling.     The  dry  acid  melts  at  11 8^ 

Chloronitrobemoate  of  Baryta.  —  C**ClXH«BaO*  4-  2Aq.  —  Very 
soluble,  nodular  crystals  which  give  off  6'4  p.o.  (2  At.)  water  at  100*'. 
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Ai'iMi^  Limpricht 

^'  ^""  •  &  ▼.  UsUr. 

CMCINHH)* 200-4  ....     74-5 

Ba  68-6  ....    25-5     25-6 

C»*C1XH»B«0*  269*0    ..-  lOO'O 

CMoronUrobenzoaU  of  /Sawr.  — C**ClXH»AgO* + A q1— Nitrate  of 
silver  added  to  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid,  throws  down  small 
shining  laniin»,  which  do  not  blacken  when  the  liquid  is  boiled,  and 
dissolve  prettj  readilj  ii^  water, 

Limpricht 
9^  T.  yplar. 

C»*C1NH«08 200-4    ....    63-1 

Ag 108-1     ....     34-1     33-B 

HO 9-0    ....      2-8 

C"ClXH»AgO»  +  Aq  ....  317-5     ....  lOO'O 

Chloroniirobenzoaie  of  i?My2.  — ^  Chlorobenzoate  of  ethyl  (p.  115) 
dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  }  pt.  stirong  nitnc  acid, 
and  the  solntion  mixed  with  water  after  24  hours,  deposits  an  oil  which 
orystallises  after  a  while  and  doubtless  consists  of  chloronitrobenzoate  of 
ethyl.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  separates  from  in  solution  in  large, 
transparent,  colourless  crystals.     (Limpric}it  &  v.  IJslar.)  % 


Amidogen-nucUuB  C^AdH^ 

Benzamide. 

C"NH'0»  =  C**AdH«,0». 

WoHLER  &  LiBBiQ.     (1832,)    Ann.  Fharm.  d,  268;  also  Fogg.  26,  465. 

WiKCKLEB.     RepeH.  48,  206. 

Feeling.     Ann.  Fharm.  28,  48. 

ScHWABZ.    AnV'*  Fharm.  75, 195. 

Laurent.    Bev.  Bcientif,  16,  391. 

Dessaiones.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhya.  34,  146;  also  Ann.  Fharm,  82,  234; 

also  J.  pr.  Chem.  55,  432. 
Gerhardt  &  Chiozza.    Gerh.  Trait$.  8,  208, 

Formation'  1  •  By  heating  anhydrops  bepiioic  acid  with  ammonia. 
(Gerhardt,  p.  95)  —  2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  op  bromide,  chloride  or 
cyanide  of  benxpyl.  (Wohler  &  Liebig.)  py  the  action  of  chloride  of 
benzoyl  on  carbopate  of  ammonia.  (Gerhardt.) -r- 3.  Bensoate  of  ethyl 
in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia  forms  benzamide,  slowly  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  more  quickly  at  100°  in  a  sealed  tube.  (Dumas,  Compt 
rend.  25,  734.)  —  4.  By  boiling  hippnric  acid  with  water  and  peroxide 
of  lead.     (Fehling.) 

Preparation.  —  1.  Chloride  of  benzoyl  absorbs  dry  ammoniaoal  gas 
with  very  great  rise  of  temperature,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  white 
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solid  mass  of  sal-ammoniac  and  benzamide,  which  mast  be  repeatedly 
comminuted,  in  order  that  none  of  the  chloride  of  benzoyl  may  l>e 
enclosed  within  it  and  so  escape  the  action  of  the  ammonia.  The  sal- 
ammoniac  is  extracted  by  cold  water  and  the  benzamide  crystallised 
from  boiling  water.  Under  certain  circumstances,  especially  when  the 
chloride  of  benzoyl  contains  excess  of  chlorine,  there  is  formed,  on  saturat- 
ing the  liquid  with  ammonia,  an  oily  body  having  the  odour  of  bitter 
almonds,  which  imparts  to  the  benzamide  the  property  of  melting  into  an 
oil  before  dissolving  when  heated  with  water,  and  separating  again  from 
the  solution  in  oily  drops  which  do  not  solidify  till  after  some  time.  If 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  passed  into  the  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  reaction,  the  benzamide,  when  treated  with  water^ 
is  decomposed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  chloride  of  benzoyl.  (W&hler  &  Liebig.)  —  2.  When  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  mixed  with  aqueous  ammonia,  a 
copious  crystalline  precipitate  is  somewhat  quickly  formed,  consisting  of 
benzamide,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure  and  repeated  crystallisa- 
tion. (Laurent.)  —  3.  Chloride  of  benzoyl  is  triturated  with  excess  of 
commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia;  the  mixture  gently  heated  and  then 
washed  with  cold  water;  and  the  residual  benzamide  crystallised  from 
boiling  water  or  alcohol.     (Gerhardt) 

4.  Bitter  almond  water  is  distilled  with  hydrochloric  add ;  the  distillate  mixed  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  liquid  evaporated  over  the  water-bath.  The  residue 
is  a  thick  oil,  which,  on  cooling;,  solidifies  into  a  soft  crystalliDe  mass ;  and  this,  when 
exhausted  with  cold  ether  and  several  times  washed,  leaves  a  greyish  wliite  residue, 
which  is  obtained  pure  by  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol. — Bensamide  may  also  be 
obtidned  from  the  residue  of  the  distillation  of  bitter  almond  water  with  hydrochloric 
acid.     CWinckler.) 

5.  Hippuric  acid  is  boiled  with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead,  and  the 
resulting  hippurate  of  lead  decomposed  from  time  to  time  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  avoiding  an  excess.  When  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
has  ceased,  and  the  oxide  of  lead  still  in  excess  remains  unaltered,  the 
solution  is  filtered  hot;  the  filtrate  decanted  from  any  hippuric  acid  that 
may  crystallise  out  before  cooling,  and  evaporated;  the  white  granular 
residue  dissolved  in  water;  and  the  solution  filtered  from  any  hipparaffin 
that  may  be  present;  the  filtrate  then  yields,  on  cooling  and  further 
evaporation,  indistinct  crystals  of  benzamide.     (Fehliug,  Schwarz.) 

Fropertieg.  When  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  benzamide  is  left  to  cool 
slowly,  the  entire  liquid  solidifies  to  a  white  mass  consisting  of  fine  needles 
having  a  silky  lustre.  After  a  day  or  more,  separate  cavities  form  in 
this  mass,  containing  one  or  more  large  crystals  into  which  the  silky 
modification  has  been  converted.  This  transformation  extends  gradually 
through  the  entire  mass.  When  the  boiling  solution  is  slowly  coole^ 
the  benzamide  separates  in  laminie  having  a  pearly  lustre.  (Wbhler  & 
Liebig.) —  The  finest  crystals  are  obtained  from  a  solution  in  weak 
ammonia  or  potash;  such  a  solution,  when  sufficiently  concentrated,  soli- 
difies on  cooling  in  a  mass  of  slender  needles,  which  gradually  change 
into  large  shining  crystals.  The  aqueous  solution  yields  only  the  latter. 
(Schwarz.)  —  Transparent  right  rhombic  prisms  having  a  strong  pearly 
lustre;  the  oblique  lateral  edges  are  truncated  by  a  face  to  which  the 
cleavage- plane  is  parallel,  and  on  which  the  bevelling- faces  are  set  at 
right  angles.  (Wbhler  &c  Liebig.)  Large  oblique  rectangular  table 
(Pig.  92).  »  :  <  =  103**  30';  ^  :  m  =  117**;  <  is  rectangular  and  predo- 
minates; i  and  m  are  very  narrow.     (Laurent.)    Inodorous.     Melts  at 
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115°  (at  100°  acoording  to  Schvarz),  forming  a  transparent  eolourless 
liqoid  which  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  muss  composed  of  large 
laminsB  and  frequently  penetrated  with  cavities  enclosing  well  defined 
crystals.  (Wohler  &  Liebig.)  —  Volatilises  a  little  above  its  melting 
point.  (Schwarz.)  May  be  distilled  without  alteration  and  gives  off 
vapours  having  a  faint  odour  of  bitter  almonds.  (Wbhler  &  Liebig.) 
The  contents  of  the  retort  turn  brown  daring  the  distillation.     (Schwarz.)     Its  taste 

is  ^Eiintljr  bitter  and  aromatic.     (Schwarz.) 


14  C   

....     69-42 
....     11-56 
....       5-78 
....     13-24 

W0hler  6c  Liebig.   Fehling.        Schwarz. 
68-92    ....    68-75    ....     69-19 

N  

7  H  

•  ••••        X4k 

7 

11-56     ....     1102     ....     11-21 

5*79     .. .      5-80    ....       6-06 

2  O   

16 

13-73     ....     14*43     ....     13-54 

C"NH70*  ....  121     ....  100-00     100-00    ....  100-00    ....  10000 

»  NH'fC^^H'O*  a  ammonia  in  which  )  At.  H  is  replaced  by  benzoyl. 

Decompotitions,  1.  Benzamide  is  very  inflammable  and  bums  with  a 
sooty  flame.  —  2.  The  vapours  passed  through  a  narrow  red-hot  tube, 
pass  over  for  the  most  part  undecomposed,  and  without  deposition  of 
charcoal;  but  the  benzamide  which  passes  over  is  mixed  with  a  peculiar 
oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  and  insoluble  therein,  has  a  sweetish 
aromatic  odour  and  very  sweet  taste,  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  and  is 
not  decomposed  by  aci as,  alkalis,  or  potassium.  (Wohler  <&  Liebig.)— * 
The  Yapours  of  benzamide  passed  through  a  tube  filled  with  pumice-stone, 
yield  at  a  moderate  heat,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide  and  benzol. 
(Barreswil  &  fioudault,  N.  J,  Pharm.  5,  268.)  —  3.  Benzamide  dissolves 
in  strong  acids  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits 
crystals  of  benzoic  acid,  the  liquid  retaining  the  ammonia-salt  of  the  acid 
employed.  —  4.  By  the  action  of  peniachloride  of  phosphorus  on  benza- 
mide, Denzonitrile  is  produced.     (Cahours,  Compt  rend,  25,  725); 

C"NH'0«  +  PCI*  -  C"NH»  +  PC1»0«  +  2HC1. 

5.  Benzamide  boiled  with  aqueous  potash  gives  off  ammonia  and  forms 
benzoate  of  potash.  (Wohler  &  Liebig.)  Dilute  alkalies  do  not  act  on 
benzamide  even  when  heated  with  it.  (Schwarz.)  —  6.  Anhydrous 
baryta  heated  with  benzamide,  is  brought  into  a  kiud  of  fusion^  and 
appears  to  be  converted  into  hydrate;  at  the  same  time  ammonia  is 
nven  off,  together  with  the  sweetish  oil  produced  in  (2).  (Wohler  <& 
Liebig.)  —  7.  When  benzamide  is  fused  with  potassium,  no  ammonia  is 
evolved,  but  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  together  with  the  sweetish 
oil  just  mentioned.  (Wohler  k  Liebig.)  —  The  formation  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  this  case  is  due  to  a  secondary  reaction.  (Dumas,  Malaguti 
&  Leblanc,  Compt,  rend.  25,  660.) —  8.  When  benzamide  is  boiled  with 
peroxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  a  colourless  filtrate  is 
obtained  which  when  mixed  with  ammonia  and  exposed  to  air,  turns 
brown  and  deposits  a  mould -like  substance.  (Schwarz.)  —  When  benza- 
mide is  heated  with  2  At.  of  benzoic  anhydride,  benzoic  acid  and  benzo- 
nitrile  are  produced; 

CWNH70*  +  2CMH*0»  -  2C"H«0*  +  C"NH». 

10.  Benzamide  heated  with  chloride  of  benzoyl  yields  benzoic  acid,  benzo- 
nitrile  and  hydrochloric  acid.     (Gerhardt  &  Chiozza) : 

CMNH'O*  +  C"H»C10*  -  C"H«0<  +  C"NH*  +  CIH. 
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CanMnaUons.  Benzamide  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold,  bnfc 
abundantly  in  boiling  wcUer. 

Benzamide  toith  Bromine,  —  C"AdH*0*  +  2Br. — Benzamide  dissolves 
in  bromine  without  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid.  After  14  days  in 
winter,  the  liquid  deposits  rnby-Ksoloured  crystals  which  gradually 
ffive  off  bromine  on  exposure  to  the  air,  ana  are  decomposed  slowly 
by  water,  immediately  by  ammonia^  with  separation  of  benzamide. 
(Laurent) 

Laurent. 

C"NH70»  121     ....    43-06 

2  Br  160     ....     56-94     563 


*-'•-•••-'■-'••■•••     — 


C"NH70».2Br 281     ....  100-00 

With  Hydrochloric  Acid.  —  Benzamide  dissolves  readily  in  warm  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  long 
aggregated  prisms,  which  exhale  hydrochloric  acid  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  give  off  the  whole  of  that  acid  in  a  few  days,  becoming  opaque  at 
the  same  time.  After  recent  pressing  between  paper,  they  contain  20*46 
per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid;  (the  formula  C'^NH^0',HC1  requires 
23*17  per  cent)^    (Dessaignes.) 

The  aqtteons  solution  of  benzamide  dissolves  small  quantities  of  oxide  of 
copper  and  o^ide  of  silver.  It  dissolves  mercuric  oxide  in  large  quantity, 
and  the  saturated  solution  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  If  the  mass 
coloured  by  excess  of  mercuric  oxide  be  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  the 
solution  filtered  from  the  mercuric  oxide  yields  on  cooling,  white  shining 
laminae,  which  may  be  washed  and  dried  at  100^.    (Dessaignes.) 

Detfsaig^es. 

C"NH«0  113    ....     50-91 

HgO 108     ....     49-09     49-12 


id.aa-.**j 


C"NH«HgOa    221     ....  10000 

Chloride  of  benzoyl  acts  on  this  compound  with  great  violence,  even 
if  artificially  cooled,  producing  benzoic  acid,  benzonitrile  and  chloride  of 
mercury.     (Gerhardt  &  Chiozza); 

CMNH^UgO*  +  0"H«C10»  =  C"H»0*  +  C"NH»  +  HgCL 

Benzamide  dissolves  readily  in  cdeohol  and  in  boiling  ether,  whence  it 
separates  in  beautiful  crystals     (Wohler  &  Liebig.) 


Amidobenzoic  Acid. 

C"NH^O*  =  C**AdH*,0*. 

ZiNiK.     (1845.)    J.  pr.  Chem.  36,  103. 

Chancel.    Compt.  rend,  28,  422. 

Gbrland.    Ann,  Fharm,  86,  143;  91,  185. 

VoiT.    Ann.  Fharm.  99, 100;  Chem.  Son,  Qu.  J.  9,  i6S* 
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Benzttmie  Aeidt  Carbamlie  acid, — Gerland  showed  in  1853  that  amidobenzoic 
and  carbanilic  acids  are  identical,  but  differ  from  anthranilic  acid  which  is  isomeric 
with  them. — The  term  bensamic,  generally  applied  to  this  acid,  is  inappropriate, 
because  it  is  not  really  the  amidogen-acid  of  benzoic  add ;  in  tact,  it  is  only  the  radicals 
of  bibazic  acids  that  can  form  amidogen  acids  properly  so-called  (yid.  Gerhardt, 
JSraUi,  vw,  668). 

Formaiion  and  Preparation,     a,    {Amidobenzoie  acid,)-^!.    When  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzoio  acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  then  boiled,  the  liquid  acquires  an   olive- 
green  colour,  then  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur, 
and  ultimately  becomes  transparent  and  of  a  yellow  colour.     In  order  to 
decompose  the  nitrobenzoio  acid  completely,  the  liquid  is  decanted  from 
the  sulphur;  again  mixed  with  the  alcoholic  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia 
which   has  been  distilled  off;   once  more  saturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  and  several  times  distilled.     This  series  of  operations  is  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  till  no  more  sulphur  separates.     The  residual 
alcoholic  liquid  is  mixed  with  water;  boiled  to  expel  completely  the 
alcohol    and   sulphuretted   hydrogen  ;  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and 
supersaturated  with   strong  acetic  aciJ,   whereupon   it  solidifies   to   a 
thick  yellow  pulp,  which  is  left  to  drain  on  a  filter,  pressed  between 
paper,  dried  on  a  tile,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  decolorised  by  animal 
charcoal,  and  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat     (Zinin .)  —  2.  Gerland  dis- 
solves nitrobenzoic  acid  in  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia,  saturates  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and   boils  the  liquid,  keeping  it  all  the  while 
excluded  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  air,  and  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  it  till  that  eas  is  no  longer  absorbed.     The  solution 
decanted  from  the  separated  sulphur  and  neutralised  with  acetic  aoid^ 
deposits  nearly  colonrless  amidobenzoic  acid,  which  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained pure  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  water.  —  ^3.  Nitrobenzoio 
acid  is  digested  with  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid,  whereupon  a  brisk 
action  takes  place  attended  with  rise  of  temperature;  the  mass  is  then 
heated    for    some    time  over    the  water-bath,    digested   with  aqueous 
carbonate    of   soda,   and   filtered;    the  filtrate  neutralised   with   acetic 
acid,  and  precipitated  with   acetate  of  lead;  the   resulting  precipitate 
of   amidobenzoate  of   lead    decomposed     by    sulphuretted    hydrogen ; 
and  the  acid    obtained   in   the  crystalline   state  as  above.      Ferrous 
acetate  appears  to  exert  upon  nitro-acids  in  general  the  same  reducing 
action  as  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.     (Boullet,  Compt.  rend,  43^  399; 
see  also  Schifi^,  Ann.  Fharm.  101,  94.) 

h,  (Cflrfta«i/ic  acfrf.)-—Carbanilamide  (xi,  303)  is  boiled  with  strong 
potash-ley  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  escape.  If  the  liquid  be 
then  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  the  carbanilic  acid  crystallises  out 
on  cooling.     (Chancel.) 

Properties.  Small  white  ciystalline  nodules  and  spherules.  Has  a 
rather  sweet  and  sourish  taste  and  reddens  litmus  strongly.  (Zinin.) 
Orange-yellow  needles.  (Chancel.)  —  The  acid  prepared  according  to 
a,  1,  is  obtained  in  needles  by  evaporating  its  solution  to  dryness  with 
potash  and  precipitating  the  redissolved  salt  with  acetic  acid,  or  by 
heating  its  solution  or  that  of  one  of  its  salts  somewhat  above  100  . 
The  acid  prepared  according  to  b,  crystallises  in  nodules  from  the 
ammoniacal  solution  after  addition  of  acetic  acid.  By  the  process 
a,  2,  it  is  obtained  in  hard  crystalline  masses  or  transparent  needles. 
(Gerland.) 
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Zinin. 

14  C  84  ....  61-82  61-06 

N 14  ....  10-22  10-01 

7  H 7  ....  511  5-13 

4  O 32  ....  23'35  23-80 


C"AdH«0*    ....  137     ....  100*00    10000 

Deeompadtions.      I.    Amidobenzoio  acid   in    the  state  of   solution 
qnicklj  decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  yields  a  brown  resin o as 
substance.     (Zinin.)  —  2.  When  heated,  it  melts,  gives  off  white  irritat- 
ing vapours  having  the  odonr  of  benzoic  acid,  and  leaves  a  bulky  easily 
combustible  charcoal;  part  of  the  acid  sublimes  undecomposed.     (Zinin.) 
—  3.  Oarbanilic  acid  heated  with  spongy  platinum  is  resolved  into  aniline 
and  carbonic  acid.     (Chancel.)  —  4.  It  is  not  attacked  by  ordinary  nUric 
cLcid  at  the  boiling  heat;  in  faming  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  with  blood-red 
colour,  and  on  boiling  gives  off  red  vapours,  the  liquid  turning  yellow  and 
being  afterwards  no  longer  precipitated  by  water.     The  liquid  neutralised  with 
ammoiiia  forms  with  lead-salts,  an  ochre-yellow  precipitate,  with  copper-salts,  a  green, 
and  with  siWer-salta  a  red-brown  precipitate.    (2inin.)    Fuming  nitric  acid  con- 
verts amidobenzoic  acid  into  picric  acid.     (Gerland.)  —  5.  When  nitrous 
acid  is  passed  into  an  aqueous   solution  of  amidobenzoic  acid,  nitro- 
gen gas  free  from  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  red  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate   formed,    which   becomes   scarlet   when   dry,    is   insoluble    in 
water  and  alcohol,  cakes  together  in  resinous  lumps  when  boiled  with 
water,  but  is  dissolved  with  red  colour  by  caustic  alkalies  or  their  car- 
bonates, and  reprecipitated  in  its  original  state  by  acids.     This  precipi- 
tate contains  from  58*0  to  59*8  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  from  3*9  to  3*4 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen.     Its  solution  in  ammonia  forms  with  acetate  of 
lead,  sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver,  brown  amorphous  pi  ecipi- 
tates;  the  lead-compound  contains  from  38  to  49  per  cent,  of  lead-oxiae; 
the  silver  compound,  from  41*9  to  51*5  of  silver-oxide.  —  The  red  pre- 
cipitate dissolves  in  strong  acids  and   is   precipitated   without  altera- 
tion by  water.  —  If  the  action  of  the  nitrous  acid  be  longer  continued, 
complete  solution  takes  place;  and  the  red-brown  liquid,  which  has  an 
unpleasant,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  yields  after  being  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  crystals  of  oxybenzoic  acid  (C**H*0*)  having  a  fine  yellow  colour. 
(Gerland.) — 6.    Amidobenzoic  acid  forms   with   cold   oil  of  vitriol  a 
colourless  solution,  which  turns  yellow  when  heated,  is  decolorised  by 
addition  of  water,  and  when  neutralised,  yields  with  cupric  salts  a  preci- 
pitate having  the  green  colour  of  malachite.     (Zinin.)  —  With  oil  of 
vitriol  it  forms  sulphanilio   acid.       (Chancel,   Gerland.)  —  7.    Amido- 
benzoic acid  boiled  with  water  and  peroande  of  manganese  is  converted 
into  benzoic  acid.     The  liquid  acquires  an  intense  red  colour  and  gives 
off  nitrogen  gas  together  with  traces  of  carbonic  acid:   and  if,   after 
several  days  boiling,  the  colouring  matter  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
lead,  the  filtered  solution  deposits  on  cooling  crystals  of  benzoate  of  lead. 
A  similar  action  but  much  more  rapid  is  produced  by  permanganate  of 
potash,     (Gerland.)  —  8.  A  mixture  of  chromate  of  potash  and  stUphuric 
acid  acts  with  great  violence  on  amidobenzoic  acid;  the  evolved  gases 
certain  carbonic  acid.     (Gerland.)  —  9.  Hot  aqueous  amidobenzoic  acid 
absorbs  chlorine  gas  in  large  quantity,  and  the  saturated  liquid  contains 
hydrochloric  acid  and   benzoic  acid.     Amidobenzoic  acid  dissolved  in 
alcohol  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  a  black  resinous  substance  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  with  deep  violet  colour  in  alcohol,  and  forms 
sparingly  soluble  saline  compounds  with  metallic  oxides.     (Zinin.) 
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ComhinaHon$4  Amidobenzoic  acid  dissolres  sparingly  in  cold^  abun- 
dantlj  in  boiling  water.     (Zinin.) 

Sulphate  of  Amidobenzoic  CLcid,  —  Dry  amidobenzoio  acid  disaolves 
witb  eyolation  of  heat  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  forms  a  colourless  liquid 
which  may  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point  without  decomposing,  and  on 
cooling  solidifies  in  a  mass  consisting  of  needles  having  a  diamond  lustre; 
by  repeated  crystallisation  from  hot  water  or  alcohol,  the  compound 
may  be  obtained  colourless.  It  remains  unaltered  in  contact  with  the 
air.     The  solution  has  an  intensely  sweet  taste.     (Gerland.) 


14  C 
N 

10  H 
S 

10  o 


C*NH70<,S0*H  +  2Aq  ....  204 


GerUnd. 

84 

41'2 

42-8 

14 

....      6-8     ... 

6-5 

10 

....            4   9         ... 

4-9 

16 

....             /    «f        ••• 

■•■••           O  o 

80 

....     39-2     ... 

380 

04 

....  100-0     ... 

100*0 

By  hot  water  it  is  gradually  resolved  into  sulphuric  and  amidoben* 
zoic  acids.  With  bases  it  yields  a  sulphate  and  an  amidobenzoate. 
(Gerland.) 

Nitrate  of  Amidobenzoic  ctcid.  —  Amidobenzoic  acid  dissolves  in  heated 
nitric  acid  without  evolution  of  gas  ;  and  on  cooling,  the  compound 
separates  in  small  crystalline  scales.  The  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  evapo- 
rated over  the  water  bath  and  the  residue  repeatedly  crystallised  from 
water.  Thin  laminie  permanent  in  the  air,  and  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  with  sulphuric  acid  and  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron,  the  reaction  of  nitric  acid. 


14  C. 

2N, 

8H. 

10  O. 


Gerland. 

84 

....      4a       >.■ 

417 

28 

....     14 

8 

•  •••             9         •■« 

4-3 

80 

....     40 

C"NHW,NO«H....  200    ....  100 

Hydroehlorate,  —  On  adding  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  liquid 
obtained  by  treating  nitrobenzoic  acid  witn  sulphide  of  ammonium,  after 
it  has  been  decanted  from  the  precipitated  sulphur  and  evaporated, 
hydroehlorate  of  amidobenzoic  acid  separates  in  needles  united  in 
nodular  groups.  (Voit.)  —  With  bichloride  of  platinum  it  forms  the 
platinum-salt  C"NH]0*,HCl,PtCl'.    (Cahours,  Ann,  Fharm.  103,  88.) 

Amidobenzoic  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds.  The 
amidobenzoates  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water,  and  crystal lisable. 
The  amidobenzoates  of  the  alkalis  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash  or 
lime,  give  off  carbonic  acid  and  aniline  (Chancel),  and  a  large  quantity 
of  ammonia.     (Gerland.) 

^.  Amidobenzoate  of  Soda,  C^AdH*NaO*.  —  The  hot  aqueous  solution 
of  the  baryta-salt  is  precipitated  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  soda;  the  filtrate  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness;  the  residue  mixed 
with  alcohol;  and  the  resulting  white  crystalline  magma  pressed  between 
paper  and  dried  at  100^  When  examined  by  the  microscope  it  appears 
to  consist  of  needle-shaped  crystals.    (Voit.) 
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4f  100^,  Voit. 

C"NH«09 128    ....    8Q-45 

NaO  31     ....     19-55     19-lS 


C»«NH«NaO*....  159     ....  100-00 

Amidohenzqate  of  Baryta,  C**AdH*BJ^O*.  —  The  a^ueoaa  Qolation  of 
hydroclilorate  of  amidpbenzoic  acid  i^  dige^t^d  with  <^rbous^te  of  ^laryta 
tul  t^e  acid  reaction  disappears,  and  t))e  Lot-filtered  liquid  is  ^vapprated 
over  the  water-bath;  it  then^  at  9*  certain  d^^r^  of  concentration,  oepoaits 
large  pale  reddish  prisms,  which  cannot  be  completely  decolorized  even 
bj  repeated  crystallisation,  bnt  nevertheless  yield  a  perfectly  white 
powder.  (Voit) 

At  100*,  Voit. 

14  C   ....,.M.M.  84-0    ....  41-07     4.M? 

N  .., 140    „«      2-9a    ^ 3U 

6  H  ...., 60  .  ....  35i-5Q    .......    9S^2(I 

Ba 68-5     ....       6-84 

4  0  ,.  32^0    ,,.,  15-66 

C"NH«BaO*   204-5     ....  100-00 

Amidoben9oaie  of  ^S^ron^ia,  —  C'UdH^rO+i^A^.^  The  a^ueons 
solntion  of  the  baiyta^^U  is  precipitated  with  suli^une  aoid;  the  filtrate 
9iixed  with  a  sfiinciept  ^mwtlty  of  bydrate  of  etrontHi  to  prodaoe  a 
slight  alkaline  re^otioA,  aii^d  e«aporikted«  It  then  yields  pnematic  crys- 
tals which  have  a  faii^t  reddi$h  colenr,  but  mxy  be  deoolonsed  by  reorys- 
talliaation  from  alcohol.  They  give  off  8*7a  d.o.  (2  At.)  waitet  at  100^, 
and  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  spavlegly  ia  akohoL    (Vek.)^ 

At  lOO**.  Voit. 

C"NH«0» 128    ....    71-11 

SrO   52     ....     28-89     28-68 

C"NH»SrO» .,.  180    .,,.  lOO'OO 

AmidobenssocUe  of  LvmA,  CHAdHK)aO^.-*When  bydrooUorate  of 
amidobenzoic  acid  is  boiled  with  milk  ol  lime  and  tiie  fihrate  evaporated, 
^he  concentrated  liquid  yields  delicate  white  needWs  vhiek  torn  red  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Thw  are  purified  by  repeated  ciystattiiatioB  from 
hoi  ^cohol„  and  pressurei  oetweeo  paper.    (Voit.)! 

Ai  100^  y^t, 

C'NH«0»  129;    .^.    82-05 

CaO 28     ....     15f-95    17*61 


C"NH»CaO*; 156    ....  100-00 


AnMobenssocUe  of  Maffnesia.  C"AdH*MgO*+7Aq.  — Obtaiiii«l  by 
decomposing  the  baryta-salt  with  sulphate  ot  magnesia.  Lai^e,  tra^^- 
parent,  six-sided  prisms  with  oblique  trnnc^iod  fiM^.  After  drying  over 
«alphurio  aoid  they  give  oflT  29*36  p.  c  (7  A\.  )  w^r  ^  l,Oft°. 
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At  100».  Voit. 

CWNH«0»  ....  1280    ....     86-08 

MgO 20-7    ....     13-g2     13-54 

C"NH»Mg<y  148-7     ....  100-00 

The  salt  decomposes  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air.     (Voit)    ^. 

With  protoxide  of  lead,  amidohenzoio  acid  fonns  three  salts:  (a.)  Pul- 
remleDty  insolohle  in  water;  (b.)  Sparingly  soluble  needles;  (c.)  Shining 
needles  which  dissolve  with  greater  fiicility. 

The  capper-iolt  has  the  colour  of  mahkchite;  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  dissolvee  readily  in  the  stronger  acids. 

AmidobeMoaie  of  Silver,  ^^Amidoheasoaie  of  ammonia  forms  with 
nitrate  of  silrer  a  white  curdy  precipitate  which  soon  becomes  crystal- 
line. It  dissolyes  in  adcohof  and  ether  more  readily  than  in  water, 
assumes  a  blue-yiolet  tinge  when  immersed  in  boiling  water,  but  does  not 
dissolve  (Zinin);  it  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises 
on  cooling  in  somewhat  elongated  scales.     (Chancel.) 


14  C  

....     84-0 

....       v4  9L       ... 

....      5-73 
....      2-46    ... 

....      44  £B      ... 

....     13-12 

Chancel. 
34-16 

N ^. 

6  H 

....     140 
6-0 

2-59 

Ag 

....  108-1 
....     32-0 

4411 

C?*AdH<AgO* 

....  244-1 

....  100-00 

The  salt  decomposes  when  heated  above  100°.  (Chancel.)  It  blackens 
when  heated,  melts,  swells  up,  gives  off  irritating  vapours,  and  leaves 
a  carbonaceous  residue  which  easily  bums  away  to  metallic  silver. 
(Zinin.) 


Beiuimic  Add. 

LAiranrr.    Oompt.  Hum,  1,  37. 

When  an  aloohofio  tolntion  of  bitter  almond  oil  saturated  widi  ammonia,  ia  mixed 
with  water  after  stantfing  for  48  honri,  the  water  takes  np  benzimate  of  ammonia.  On 
decanting  the  liquid  and  neutralising  with  hydrochloric  acid,  benzimic  add  separates  on 
cooling,  in  beautiful,  slender  white  silky  needles,  which  melt  when  heated  and  cannot  be 
distilled  without  decomposition. 


Ami&obenBoat^  of  Methyl* 

Chakoel.     Comipt,  rend.  80,  751 . 

,    BemamaU  rf"  Methyl,  Benammt\forme$ter,  Ether  earhenilique  de  methyUne, 
OKtbemilmethytaiie, 

Produced  by  treating  nitrobenzoate  of  ethyl  with  hydrosulphate'  dt 
ammonia.  Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  amidobenzoate  of 
eHiyi 

L  2 
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Amidobenzoate  of  EihyL 

Chanoel.     Compt.  rend,  80,  751. 

Benzamate  qf  Ethyl,  Benzamhwinetter,  Ether  earbanilique  de  Valeohol,  Car' 
bamlethane. 

When  a  small  quantity  of  hjdrosnlpbate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  an 
aleobolic  solution  of  nitrobenzoate  of  ethyl,  a  oopions  precipitation  of 
sniphur  takes  place;  and  on  adding  water  to  the  liqaid,  after  it  has  been 
heated  to  complete  the  decomposition,  amidobenzoate  of  ethyl  is  preci- 
pitated in  the  form  of  a  colonness  oil,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by  water.  (Chancel.)  The  same 
reduction  may  be  effected  with  metallic  iron  and  acetic  acid.  (8chiff, 
Ann,  Phamu  99, 118.) 

The  alcoholic  solution  treated  with  potaah  yields  amidobenioate  of 
potash. 

Thiobenzamide. 

<7*NH'S«  =  C"AdH»,S«. 

Cahours.     Compt.  rend.  27,  329;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  43,  354. 

SehwrfeOmtzamid,  BemanUde  mifkr^. 

"When  a  solution  of  bensonitrile  in  slightly  ammoniaoai  alcohol  is 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  liquid  soon  assumes  a  brownish 
yellow  colour;  and  if,  after  some  hours,  it  be  boiled  down  to  ^  and  mixed 
with  water,  it  deposits  yellow  flakes,  which  dissolye  in  boiling  water  and 
crystallise  on  cooling  in  long  sulphur-yellow  needles  haying  a  silky  lustre. 

Cahonrs. 
14  C  84    ....    61-30    61-3 


N 14  ....  10-22  10-34 

7H 7  ....  6-11  6-13 

2S 32  ....  23-37  23-51 

C»«NH7S» 137  ....  100-00  100-00 


%  Tribensiylainiiie. 

C«NH«  =  C"Ad(C"H')«H»,H». 
Caknizzaro.     Cimento,  3,  397. 

When  chloride  of  benzoyl,  C^^H^Cl,  and  alcoholic  ammonia  are  heated 
together  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100^,  ammoniaoai  gas  passed  into  the  liquid 
after  cooling,  the  resulting  precipitate  exhausted  with  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  solution  left  to  eyaporate,  tribenzylamine  [(C'^H^)'N,]  is 
obtained  in  shining  lamin»,  which  melt  at  91*3°  to  a  colourless  liquid 
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and  at  300^  are  "partly  volatilised,  partly  decomposed.  The  compound 
is  alkaline  and  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  salt  which  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  from 
the  solution  in  needles.  The  solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  bichloride 
of  platinum,  forms  chloroplatinaie  of  tribenzylaminc  0'H''N,HCl,PtCl% 
which  crystallises  in  orange-coloured  needles. 

Tribenzylamine  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  VHJUer  and  alcohol,  more 
readily  in  filing  alcohol,  and  still  more  in  ether.  The  solutions  have  an 
alkaline  reaction. 


K  Amidogenrnudeui  C"Ad*H*. 

Biamidobenzoic  Acid. 

C"NH«0*  =  C"Ad»H*,0*. 

VoiT.     Arm.  Pharm.  99,  106;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  9,  271. 

Rrmation  and  Preparation.  By  the  action  of  hydrosnlphate  of 
ammonia  on  binitrobenzoic  acid  (p.  185).  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
passed  for  some  time  through  a  hot  ammoniacal  solution  of  binitrobenzoio 
acid;  the  solution  filtered  from  sulphur,  evaporated  over  the  water-bath, 
supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered  hot;  the  crystals  of 
hydrpchlorate  of  biamidobenzoic  acid  which  separate  on  cooling,  con- 
verted into  sulphate  by  digestion  in  sulphuric  acid;  an4  the  sulphate 
decomposed  by  carbonate  of  baryta.  The  filtrate,  which  contains  the 
free  biamidobenzoic  acid,  is  then  evaporated,  first  over  the  water-bath 
and  then  over  oil  of  vitrioL 

Properties.  Small  greenish  acuminated  crystals,  tasteless  and  with- 
out action  on  vegetable  colours;  they  melt  and  blacken  at  about  195^, 
and  cannot  be  sublimed. 

Decompogiiions.  Biamidobenzoic  acid  heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube 
with  iodide  of  ethyl,  becomes  solid;  but  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  solid  mass,  white  needles  are  obtained  con- 
sisting merely  of  hydrochlorate  of  biamidobenzoic  acid;  no  biamidoben- 
zoic ether  appears  to  be  formed.  —  Nitrous  acid  vapour  passed  for  several 
days  into  a  hot  aqueous  solution  k)f  biamidobenzoic  acid,  forms  a  red 
resinous,  uncrystallisable  mass,  which  has  not  been  further  ezs^mined. 

Combinationi.  The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water.  —  Though  called 
an  acid,  it  exhibits  rather  basic  than  acid  properties;  for  it  does  not 
combine  with  bases,  but  forms  crystallisable  compounds  with  acids.  It 
will  be  observed  that  amidobenzoic  acid,  f<¥rmed  from  benzoic  acid  by  the 
substitution  of  1  At.  NH*  for  H,  exhibits  bi^ic  as  well  as  acid  properties, 
while  in  biamidobenzoic  acid,  in  which  2H  are  thus  replaced  by  2  At.  NH'i 
the  basic  character  is  still  more  marked. 

Stdphate  of  Biamidobenzoic  acid.  —  When  the  hydrochlorate  is  dis- 
solved in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  a^d  the  aolutioi)  concentrated,  brownish 
tables  a^d  l^minee  are  deposited,  whiph  may  be  obtained  nearly  oolourlese 
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hy.  pnrsti^Iiaation  from  atoohoL  Thej  disaoly^  readilj  in  wnft^r,  aome- 
what  leas  in  alpohpl;  the  solutions  decompose  yeiy  easily,  and  appear 
brownifib  jello\f  bj  tiansmitted,  grass-green  bj  ^fleeted  light, 

Dri^d  OMT  oU  of  vitrioL  Voit. 

14  C 84  ....  33-60  M*33  ....  S5'5* 

10  H 10  ....  4:00  4-65  ....  403 

2N 28  ....  ;i-2ft  \yZ9  ....  10-94 

6  0 48  ....  19-20  17-48  ..„  17-90 

2  SO» 80  .. .  32-00  32-25  ....  32-68 

C"Ad2H*OS2SO*H...  250     ....  100  00    10000     ....  10000 

HydroMoraU,  —  The  impure  compound  prepared  in  the  manner 
already  described  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  a  small  auantity  of 
water  and  adding  strong  hydrochlorie  acid,  whereupon  eitner  white 
needles  are  immediately  deposited,  or  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed 
which  afterwards  changes  to  the  same  needles:  if  these  are  not  quite 
pure,  the  operation  must  b^  repeated.  —  The  oompound  dissolves  very 
easily  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether;  the  aaueons  solution  decomposes  on 
^p^VU«  to  t)ie  aicy  dep^iting  blaiok  fm^.  The  d](y  ^omp^un^  melts 
iriim  heated,  ihe9  decomposes,  and  yieldps  i^  sublinu^t^  d^  s<|l-i»nin>9PVIft» 

At  W.  Yoit. 

C"N«H»0* 152-0    ....    67-76 

2HCL 72*4    ....     32-24     31-83 

CWAd»H*0^,2Ha 224-4     ....  10000 


The  nit  for  anal^M  ww  pra«ed  betwasD  paper  and  driadi  int  ofor  od.  of  vitriol, 
thea  at  60**. 

CUaroplaHnate.  C"Ad»H*0*,2HCl,PtCl».  —  The  aqueous  solution  of 
the  h^droehlorate  is.  not  precipitated  by  bichloride  of  platiipkun^  even  on 
addition  of  alcohol  and  ether;  but  the  mixture,  wbon  loft  to  evapoijaA^ 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  deposits  brown  crusts  which  yield  a  greyish  white 
powder,  and  when  ignited  leave  24*8  p.c.  platinum,  Sj^reeing  nearly 
^ith  the  above  fbrmulaj  which  requires  25  01  p.c 

jyUrale.  —  Obtained  by  c^omposing  the  sulphate  with  nitrate  of 
bazyta;  separates  in  dark-coloured  crystals. 

Acetate,  —  Prepared  by  precipi^ting  the  sulpha|te  with  acetate  of 
baryta.  Thf  solution  deoompoaed  daring  evaporation  and  deposited  a  brown  powder; 
6at  bf  farther  evaporating  the  filtered  liqaid,  brownish  prisms  were  obtained. 

Oxalate.  —  Brown  needles,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  of 
the  hydrochlorate  with  oxalic  acid. 


Sulphobenzamide. 

LiMPRiCHT  &  Y.  UsLAR.    Afifi,  Fharm,  102,  253. 

/SkUpkute  (^  BUumdobtn^fiimi,  Nitride  qf  Su^fAobemfoyi  and  iS^drogen, 
if  SMpMibtnsfojfl, 
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FtoAieod  hj  tie  aotien  of  ittimoiiia  on  chknotelpkobcbiioi^  lu)id 
(P-  118> 

CJ*H^5H>»,CP  +  2NH«  -  C>*H<SH>»,N«H<  +  2HC1. 

Strong  aqneons  ammonia  is  added  by  small  portions  to  chlorosulplio- 
benzoic  acid,  till  no  further  evolution  of  heat  can  be  observed;  the  pre- 
cipitate wadied  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  to  remove  sal- 
ammoniac;  and  the  residual  amide  purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot 
alcohol,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal.  If  the  precipitate  be  pre- 
viously dried  and  absolute  alcohol  be  used  to  dissolve  it,  the  crystals 
obtained  are  perfectly  anh;^drous;  but  if  hydrated  alcohol  is  used,  the 
crystals  which  separate  consist  partly  of  the  anhydrous  amide  and  partly 
of  a  hydrate  containing  2  At.  water. 

Amiydrous  sulphobenzamide  forms  small  crystals  having  a  glassy 
lustre;  the  hydrate  crystallises  in  small  needles,,  which  give  off  from 
7*8  to  8*9  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  at  lOO'',  but  not  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  ordi- 
nary teBipemtures.  The  aaiide  melts  at  170°,  remains  soft  for  » long 
time  after  ceolingy  and  aJtimately  solidifies  in  a  ritreoue  fiastred  mmtt 
It  remains  unaltered  at  230%  and  exhibits  but  slight  decomposition 
between  270°  and  290°.  ^^en  when  it  is  kq>t  for  a  long  time  at  that  temperatare, 
no  gQlpbobeDxamide  appcten  t»  tdna;  indetd  th*  only  weU  characterised  tubBtance 
found  in  the  residue  was  snlphobenaoamide  itself. 


14  C .... 

•    2N.... 

8H.... 

2  S  .... 

6  O... 

Ankydrwm. 

84 

28 

., 8 

82 

48 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

••^ 
•••• 

•  ••• 

* 

42    ... 
14     .. 

4     ... 
16     .., 
24     ... 

Limpricht 
ft  ▼.  Uslar, 

42-3 

14-2 

4'6 

16-3 

22-7 

C»<N>H»S«0»..* 200 

Myd^aied. 
14  C  .....*..                        M 

■  ••• 

•••• 

■  ••• 

100    .«, 

38-5 

121^ 

4^ 

14-7 
29-4 

.....  100-0 

limpricJit 
ft  ▼.  Uslair. 

...     37*8r 

4v  J^   ••%■•••« 

2  S  

.V. •...     10 

32 

........     12>f5 

8  O 

64 

C">PH^S?0«  +  2Aq....  218'    ....  lOO'O 

The     compound     may     be     regarded     as     biamide    qf     m^kobmztfpi    ^m 

.  C"H^S«0<)0« 
(NHS)S,CMH4(S'O<)0>,  or  nitride  of  snlphobensoyl  and  hydrogen  »  N^{      H' 


Sdfhobenzamide  is  nearly  iasoluble  in  eold,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot 
ler;  in  oold  alcohol  it  ^ssolves  sparingly,  in  hot  alcohol  readily. 


ir.  Ami^ochlai^a^uelcus  C»*ClAdH*. 

Chlorobenzamide. 

G"NHH)10»  =  C^*ClAdHSO«. 
LutPRZCHT  &  y.  UsLAB.    Ann.  Fharm*  102,  263. 
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Chloride  of  cblorobenzoyl  (p,  116)  diaeolvoB  with  great  erolation  of 
heat  in  coDceutrated  aqueous  ammonia,  and  the  solution  depoeits  yellow 
laminated  crystals  of  chlorobenzamide  which  may  be  purified  by  recry«- 
tallisation  from  hot  water  or  alcohol  They  melt  at  122^  and  sublime  in 
small  quantity  at  the  same  temperature. 

Idrnpricht  &  ▼.  UbUt. 

14  C  84-0  ....     53-8     54-5 

N  14-0  ....       9-0    8-7 

6  H 6*0  ....       3-9     4-4 

CI  35-4  ....  230 

2  0  16*0  ....  10-3 


C"NH«C10«  ....  145-4    ....  1000 

C"H<C10« 
■>  Nitride  of  chlorobenzoyl  and  hydrogen  Nl      H 

Chlorobenzamide  ia  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  wUer,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.    (Limpricht  A;  y.  Uslar.)  ^. 

AmidonUr<Mmcletu  C^AdXH*. 

Nitrobenzamide. 

C"N»H«0«  =  C"AdXH*,0». 

Field.    Ann-  Pharm,  65,  54. 

Chancel.     Compt  chim,  1849,  180;  J.  pr.  Chem,  47, 148. 

FormcUion  and  Preparation,  1.  Nitrobenzoate  of  ammonia  kept  for 
some  time  in  the  state  of  fusion,  yields  a  substance  which  is  insoluole  in 
cold  water,  bnt  may  be  recrystallised  from  hot  water.  (Field.) — The 
preparation  ia  not  alwaya  sucoess^l,  as  the  nitrobenzoate  of  ammonia  aometimea 
explodes.  (Field.)  —  2.  Nitrobenzoate  of  ethyl  is  dissolved  in  a  rather 
large  quantity  of  alcohol,  the  solution  mixed  with  as  much  aqueous 
ammonia  as  can  be  added  without  precipitating  the  ether,  and  the 
mixture  left  to  stand  in  close  vessels  (for  8  or  10  days  at  a  gentle  heat, 
for  a  longer  time  at  ordinary  temperatures)  till  a  sample  of  the  liquid  no 
longer  b^mes  turbid  on  addition  of  water.  The  liquid  is  then  evapo- 
rated over  the  water-bath  till  it  crystallises  on  cooling,  and  the  nitro- 
benzamide is  obtained  pure  by  two  or  three  crystallizations  from  a  mix- 
tare  of  ether  and  alcohol.     (Chancel.) 

Prcperti^.  Nitrobenzamide  crystallises  from  water  in  yellow  needles 
(Field);  by  evaporation  from  solution  in  wood-spirit,  alcohol  or  ether,  in 
long  needles,  or  by  very  slow  evaporation  in  tabular  crystals  resembling 
gypsum,  derived  from  a  rhombic  prism.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  above 
100^  and  solidifies  in  the  crystaUine  form  on  cooling.     (Chancel.) 

Field.  ChanoeL 

14  0 84  ....  50-60    60-39     ....     50*50 

2N.... 28  .,..  16-87  1690 

6  H 6  ....  3-61     3-98     ....      3-75 

6  0 48  ....  28-92  28-85 

QH^H<:0<>  166    ....  100-00  100-00 
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DecomposUiom.  1.  Nitrobenzamide  heated  with  aqueous  potash 
fonns  nitrobenzoate  of  potash.  (Chancel.) — 2.  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  decomposed  bj  hjdrosulphate  of  ammonia  in  a  rerj  complicated 
manner;  but  the  aqueous  solution  yields  sulphur  and  aniline-urea* 
(iBomeric  with  carhanilamide,  C'^N'HH)'). 

C"1<PH«0«  +  6HS  -  C"N«H«0"  +  4HO  +  6S,    (Cbanod.) 

Nitrobenzamide  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  vfater', 
easily  in  toood-BpirUy  cUcokol  or  ether.     (Cluuicel.) 


IT  AnUd<mUr(Hiucleut  C**AdX*H*, 

Binitrobenzamide, 

VoiT.    Ann.  Fharm.  99,  105. 

Binitrobenzoate  of  ethyl  (p.  136)  digested  for  seyeral  days  with 
alcoholic  ammonia^  dissolves  and  forms  a  blood-red  liquid  which  after 
concentration,  deposits  binitrobenzamide  in  prisms  and  laminas  having  a 
&int  yellowish  colour  and  fatty  lustre. 

The  compound  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water, 
forming  a  solution  which  has  a  bitter  taste  and  is  neutral  to  vegetable 
colours.  It  melts  at  183^,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature 
without  subliming.  The  ammoniacal  solution  does  not  precipitate 
nitrate  of  silver. 


14  C  

5  H 

84 

5 

....  39-81  .... 
....   2-37  .... 
....   6-63  .... 
....  43-60 
....   7-59 

Vmt. 

....  40-87 
....   2-88 

N 

2  NO* 

2  O 

14 

92 

16 

....   6-90 

C"AdX'H»,0»  211     ....  100-00 

May   be    regarded    as    niiride  of    binitrchenzoyl   and    hydrogen::^ 
( C»*H>XW 
N        H  % 

I      H 


*  The  name  anilme-nreB  does  not,  strictly  speaking  belong  to  the  oomponnd 
C'^N'H^O',  described  at  page  303,  toI.  zi,  inasmuch  as  that  componnd  does  not  com- 
bine with  adds ;  whereas  the  isomeric  body  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia  on  nitrobenzamide,  does  combine  with  acids,  and  may  be  regarded  as  urea  in 
which  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by  phenyl  [C^^N'H'O*  -  C«JN«(C»H»)H»0«].  (Chancel. 
Ctm^L  ehim.  1849, 182.) 
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Confugaied  Amides  (^ike  Beneylene  Series. 

Benzoyl-urea. 

C"N»HW  =  C»Ad(N.H,C**HK)»),0«. 
Znnir.    (1854.)    BuUet.  Petenb.  l?,  281. 

Benzaylhanutqf,  Benzvreid. 

FormoHon.    By  heating  chloride  of  benzoyl  with  urea : 

C«Ad(NH»)0«  +  C"H»0»,C1  -  C«Ad(NH,CWH»0»)0»  +  HCL 

PrqkiraHofL  6  pts.  (2*  At.)  of  dry  and  palrerised  nrea  (the  quantity 
not  exceeding  12  to  I(S  gramoiee)  are  heated  wHh  7  pts.  (1  At)  of 
chloride  of  benzoyl  in  the  oil-bath  to  150 — 155°;  the  yesael  removed  from 
the  bath  as  soon  as  the  nrea  is  completely  melted^  and  the  mixture  well 
stirred,  whereupon  it  becomes  hot,  and  coagulates  into  a  soft  kneadable 
mass,  which  may  be  rubbed  to  small  lumps  when  the  action  ia  over,  and 
becomes  tolerably  hard  when  cold.  The  action  U  not  attended  with  any  decrease 
of  weight.  —  If  the  temperature  rises  above  160^,  a  faint  odour  of  benzonitrile  becomes 
pereepHblcf.  —  On  Washing  the  mass  with  cold  alcohol,  which  takes  up  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  urea  [hydrochlorate  of  urea  ?  L.],  benzoyl-nrea  remaias  in 
the.  form  of  a  crystalline  powder,  which  may  be.  recrystalTised  from  boil* 
ing  alcohol. 

Properties.  Colourless,  highly  lustrous,  long,  thin,  four^aded,  often 
acuminated  laminte,  united  in  broad  groups. 


16  C  

8  H 

96 

28 

8 

32 

•••.      Do  Dv 

....    17-07 
....      4-87 
....     19-53 

Zinin. 

58-68 

16-38 

4-97 

4    \J    ••••••••••■••••• 

19-97 

(?«N«H80< 

164 

....  100-00 

........  100-00 

Melts  at  about  200%  and  forms  on  cooling  a  crystalline  mas%  whidi  is 
more  soluble  in  water  than  the  original  substance  and  crystallises  in  a 
different  form.  When  the  heat  is  raised  some  degrees  above  the  melting; 
point,  the  liquid  begins  to  froth,  and  suddenly  becomes  filled  with  long 
white  needles  of  cyanuric  acid;  from  the  cooled  mass,  alcohol  extracts 
benzamide: 

3C«N»H80«  -  C«N»H»0«  +  3C"NHW. 

Benzoyl-urea  heated  on  platinum-foil  melts,,  gives  off  an  odour  of  benzo- 
nitrile^ and  volatilises  completely^  the-  <Kk>ar  of  cyanic  acid  beoomiuff 
perceptible  at  the  last.  •*-«'It  is  decompesed  when  heated  with  nUrioacidy 
and  the  solntion  on  cooling  yields  crystals  of  benzoic  acid.  —  Boiled  with 
pcta^rley,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  yields  benzoate  and  carbonate  of 
potash. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  more  easily 
in  hot  and  rather  strong  hydtvchlario-aeid,  and  crystallises  out  in  its 
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original  state  on  cooling.  It  dissoWes  readilj  in  oold  potcuh-ley,  and  \a 
precipitated'  therefrom  by  acids  without  alteration,  eren  if  the  solution 
has  been  gently  heated.  —  It  is  not  attacked  bj  ammonia.  —  It  dissolres 
in  100  parts  of  cold  alcohol,  in  24  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  sinaller 
proportion  in  ethar. 


Benzanilide. 

C»NH»0»  =  C>*(N.H,C»H»)H»,0«  or  C»(NH,C**HH)»)H». 

QsRHABiKr.  (184^.)  Compt.  rend.  2Q,  1038;  also  N^  Ana^  Chim.  fhy*. 
14,  124 ;  N.  J.  Fharm.  8,  ^O.r^y.  J.  Fharm.  9»  4,12 ;  abstr, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  38,  d04,— iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  Zl,  327;  also  Ann. 
Fharm.  97,  164. 

FAanylbewamid,  Bwio^flphdnylamid^  Azoiure  eh  phiit^le,,  d^  k^^fitl^  ^t 
i^kjfdrogine. 

ESittnatUjn  emd  Fr^paraiion.  When  benzoic  anhy<Mde  is.  dissolved 
in  heated  aniKne,  a  formation  of  waler  is  observed.  A  slight  excess  of 
fluline  is  used,  and  the  product  is  wMhed  with  wattr  containing  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  —  2.  When 
chloride  of  benzoyl  which  has  been  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium  is 
dropped  upon  aoiline,  great  heat  is  evolyed  and  a  crystalline  mass  is 
produced.  This  mass  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  washed  with 
water  slightly  alkaline  to  remove  any  accidental  traces  of  benzoic  acid, 
and  crystallised  from  alcohol.  If  the  crystals  are  still  coloured,  they 
may  be  purified  by  careful  distillation. 

Fi'operties.  Crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  lammie  having  a  yearly  lustre.  Melt^  when  heated,  and 
fields  on  boiling  a  distillate  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  as 
it  cools. 

Gerh«rdt, 
(1).  (2). 

26  C  156    ....     79-19    79-98     ...     78-7 

N  14    ....      7-11 

11  H  11     ....       5'58     5-63    ....      5-9 

2  O  16    ....      8-12 

C»NH"0«....  19i7    ....  li^oi 

[»  N,CiSH»,Ci^H<0>,H  »  nitride  of  phenyl,  bensoyl  and  hydrogen]. 

Decomposes  when  distilled  at  a  strong  heat,  and  yields  i^  oi}  which 
does  not  solidify.  —  It  is  not  attacked  hj  boiling  dilute  acids.  When 
fused  with  hy4)rat€|.  of  pota^h^  it  ^ves  off  anA^fle  avd  yields  benaeafte  of 
potash. 

Xi  i/9  ii^lubli^  itt  wa(tie]fj|  bat  ^ut^le  ii^  alcohol* 
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BibenzanUide. 

C«NH»0*  =  C"(N.C»H»,C"H»0»)H»,0»  or  C"(N.2C"H»0')H». 

Gbbhardt  &  Chiozza.    (1853.)    Oompt,  rend.  87,  90.— i^.  Ann.  Chim, 
Phys.  46,  137. 

Dibenzaniiide,  Bibenxaylphenylamide,  Phen^ldibenzamide,  Asoiure  de  bensoile  de 
pMnyle  et  de  bensiiUe, 

When  benzamide  is  heated  with  chloride  of  benzoyl  to  between  160** 
and  180°,  hydrochloric  acid  is  eyolved  in  large  quantity: 

Ci<(NH,C»H»)HSO»  +  C»*HK)»,Cl  -  C"(N.C"H»0»,CmH»)H»,0*  +  HCl. 

The  mass,  which  is  liquid  at  first  but  solidifies  on  cooling,  is  digested 
with  carbonate  of  soda  to  remove  the  excess  of  chloride  of  benzoyl,  and 
the  residue  is  dissolred  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  solution  on  cooling 
deposits  delicate  shining  needles,  sometimes  a^gi^ogated  in  granular 
masses.  The  compound  melts  at  about  137°  audsolidifies  in  a  crystal- 
line mass  on  cooling.  At  a  higher  temperature;,  it  sublimes  in  small 
tufts. 


40  C 

N 

15  H 

40 


Gerhardt  &  Chioisa. 

240 

« ■  *• 

79-7 

•••«••••           /  tr     / 

14 

»••« 

4-6 

4-8 

15 

•  ••• 

6-0 

5-1 

32 

•  •«• 

10-7 

10-4 

C«NH>*0* 301     ....  100-0    1000 


«  NyCi'HSCCi^H^OS}',  nitride  of  phenyl  and  bibenzoyL 

Dissolyes  sparingly  in  boiling  waier^  and  separates  on  cooling  id 
small  perfectly  white  needles.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  somewhat  more 
readily,  and  deposits  it  in  white  flakes  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Benzosnlphophenamide. 

C«^H"SK)*  =  C»*(N.H,C»H«SK)*)H»,0»  or  C»(N.H,C"HW)H'S"0*. 

Obbhardt  &  Chiozza.     (1853).     Compt   rend.   37,   186;    38,  457; 
Gerh.  TraUS.  3,  75.— iV.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  46,  145. 

When  chloride  of  benzoyl  and  sulphophenamide  are  heated  together 
in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  hydrochloric  acid  escapes  in  large  quantity 
at  120°,  and  the  mixture  becomes  perfectly  fluid.  The  temperature  is 
maintained  between  140°  and  145°  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  escapes, 
and  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  basin,  where  it  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
state  on  cooling,  the  solidification  being  attended  with  considerable  rise 
of  temperature.    It  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 
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after  haying  been  freed  from  any  remaining  traces  of  chloride  of  benzoyl 
bj  macerating  it  in  the  pnlverised  state  with  ether.  It  is  important  in  tlie 
preparation,  to  keep  the  temperatnre  within  the  timits  above  mentioned,  and  not  to  act 
on  too  great  quantities  at  a  time,  as  otherwise  a  secondary  action  takes  place^  attended 
with  formation  of  benzonitrile  and  phenjlsnlphnrons  add. 

Crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  beaatiful  needles  or  interlaced 
prismsy  colourless,  shining  and  trnncated.  Melts  between  1 35*^  and  140°, 
and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  between  130°  and  120°.  When 
qnickly  heated  in  a  tnbe,  it  bums  and  gives  off  yaponrs  of  benzonitrile, 
and  no  longer  solidifies  on  cooling. 


26  C 
N 

11  H 
28 
60 


Geihardt  &  Chiona. 

156 

59*8    . 

60-1 

14 

5-4 

6-6 

11 

4-2 

4-3 

32 

12-2 

12-4 

48 

18*4 

17-6 

C»NH"SK)« 261     ....  100-0    lOO'O 


«  N,C^H*SH)«,Ci<H*0>,H,  nitride  of  snlphophenyl,  bensoyl,  and  hydrogen. 

The  compound  has  an  acid  reaction  and  dissolyes  readily  in  alkalis. 
—  Ammonia  converts  it  into  benzosnlphophenylamic  acid. 

It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  waUr^  somewhat  more  readily  in  eOuTj 
readily  in  absolute  alcohol. 

SUver-MU.  — When  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  a 
boiling  ammoniacal  solution  of  benzosulphophenylamide,  and  the  liquid  is 
kept  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  filtered,  the  silver  suit  separates 
on  cooling  in  beautiful  colourless  needles,  sometimes  aggregated  in  hemis- 
pherical groups. 

Oerhardt  &  Ohiossa. 

26  C 156  ....  42-3  42'2 

N 14  ....  3-8  3-6 

10  H 10  ....  2-7  3-0 

Ag 108  ....  29-3  29-8 

2  S  32  ....  8-7 


!  6  O 48     ....     13-2 

I  _, . 


C«NH»AgS«0» 368    ....  100-0 


r  \ 

^  'S,C^B^&0*,C^*HH^^g,  nitride  of  snlphophenyl,  benxoyl  and   sOver,  or 
bensosnlphophenargentamide. 

Heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  it  decomposes  ^nietly,  giving  off  sulphnrous 
acid  and  benzonitrile,  and  leaving  a  black  residue  of  metaUic  silver  mixed 
with  charcoal. 

It  dissolves  but  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  boiling 
water;  boiling  aJcohol  dissolves  it  with  tolerable  facility. 

Anmonio^ver-saU.  NH»,C»*N  H»^AgS»0«.  —  When  a  solution  of 
the  preceding  salt  in  a  small  quantity  of  strong  ammonia,  is  left  to 
evaporate,  this  compound  is  deposited  in  splendid  crystals  having  a  hkint 
rose-colour,  apparently  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  and 
approximating  to  the  lorm  of  a  prism  with  rectangular  base,  modified  on 
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die  edgtepaffftllel  to  iilie  v«rtioftl  axis,  and  haying  tb<)ir  smnTiiitil  (niiicaied 
hy  two  him  panllel  to  tiie  \<mg&r  dUgoual.  When  heated,  they  eWell 
up  and  deoompoee,  gi^ng  off  ammonia.  They  dissolye  readily  in  boilitig 
water,  and  if  the  solntion  be  boiled  for  some  time,  ammonia  is  given  on, 
and  on  cooling  two  kinds  of  crystals  are  obtained,  riz.,  needles  of 
benzosulphophenargentamide,  and  prisms  of  the  unaltered  ammonio- 
oompoand.  —  The  aqneoos  solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  becomes 
tnrbid  and  deposits,  on  a^tation,  white  flakes  of  benzosulphophen- 
amide. 

OerhArdt  &  Chiona. 

26  C  ..., 156  ....    40-5     405 

2  N 28  ....       7-3     7-5 

13  H 13  ....      3-4     3-7 

Ag    108  ....  28-0 

2  8  32  ....  8-3 

6  0 48  ....  12*5 

NIP.C^^NHMAffS'O*   386    ....  1000 

a    binitride  of   snlpbophenyl,    bensoyl,    silver   and    hydrogen— 


N>,(C^H'S>0^)^C^HK)3)^,H*,  or  nitride  of  siJphophenj],  beosoyl  and  argwlain. 
monium,  N.(C»H»iW*).(C"ll<0»),(KH«Ag). 


f .  Stdphophenylbettzamic  Acid. 

(?«NH"S«0*  =  C**(N.H,C»H«S»0*)H«0»,H«0*. 

Grrhardt  &  Chiozza.    iV.  Ann.  Chim,  Phjfi.  46,  147. 

Obtained  by  dissolving  benzosnlphophenamide  in  aqueous  ammonia. 
The  solution  eraporated  at  a  gentle  neat,  or  better  in  yaouo,  yields  the 
acid  ammonia-salt  of  sulphophen^lobenzamic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
syrup  which  uUioiately  solToifies  in  a  radiated  mass. 


Acid  Ammonia-9aiL  Oerhardt  &  Chioisa. 

62  C v,..^  312  ....  64'«     54-6 

3  N 42  ....  6-9     67 

29  H 29  ....  SCr    5-0 

4  S  ......* 64  ....  11-^ 

16  O 128  ....  22*5 

C»N(H>>,NH*)S«08  +  C»NH»S>08 576  ....  1000 


N,CMH»S?0*,C"H*0«,H^^  ^  N,C"H»SaO*,C"H»0>,H*>^ 
■  NH*      ]^  +  H       }^' 

The  acid  ammonia-salt  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  but  inso- 
luble ia  ether.  On  adding  aa  acid  to  the  aq[ueoiM  solution,  the  liquid 
becomes  turbid  and  deposits  an  oil  which  soon  changes  iato  beautiful 
needles  of  bensosulphophenaioideb  —  When  the  radiated  ammonia-salt 
is  heated  in  an  oil  bath,  it  melts  at  82°,  gives  off  traces  of  ammowa 
between  82°  and  100°»  and  a  considerable  qiii^ntil^  at  nboiit  IW,  but  no 
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waler  is  depodited  on  ilie  sides  of  the  tube.  The  residue  is  an  oiiy  liquid, 
whioh  when  dissolved  in  aloohol  and  reprecipitated  by  water,  resembles 
the  snbstanoo  precipitated  bj  acids  from  the  aqneoos  solution  of  the 
ammonianewil^ 


BenzacetoBnlphophenamide. 

C»NH"S»0*  =:  C«(N.C*H"O',C»H"SK)*)H*0«  or 
C»(N.C*H«0*,C»*HH)»)H«SW  or  C*(N.C»H»8^,C^HHy)H»0». 

I^Uride  qf  Smlphophenyi,  Betmopi  and  Acetyl,  V,C^W&0*,C^*nKy^,C*B!Kfi. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  aceijl  (C*H'0^G1)  on  benzo- 
snlphophenargentamide.  The  two  substances  act  upon  one  another 
energetically  without  the  aid  of  beat,  and  the  product  treated  with  boiling 
ether  yields  a  solution,  which  wbeu  eyaporated  deposits  the  compound 
in  small  shiaing  needles,  (Gerhardt  &  Ghiozza,  N.  Ann*  Cfhvn.  ny$. 
46,150.) 

Bibenzosnlphoplienamide. 

Gbbhabdt  &  CbioiZZA.    N.  Awn.  Cfhim.  Phyit.  46^  155. 

DibenxoyUtUphophewyUmude,  Aaoiure  de  suffophenyle  et  de  dibeturoUe. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  benzosulphopben- 
argentamide.  Ohloride  of  silrer  is  immediately  formed,  together  with  a 
▼iflctd  mass  which  dissolves  in  ether,  forming  a  solution  from  which  by 
evaporation,  bibeDzosulphophenamide  is  obtamed  in  splendid  crystals 
[When  chloride  of  baixojd  is  brought  in  contact  with  benzonilphopbenftmide,  hydro- 
chloric add  is  evolTed,  hot  the  product  remains  liqaid  after  cooling  and  contains 
beDxonitrile  together  with  a  snl^tanoe  which  is  transformed  by  alkalis  into  bensoic 
acid    and    phenyls^lphnrons    add.       This    substance    is    probably     C^Hy^S^Qfi  a 

C«H»»K>«}^''    for;    C»NHiiS«0«  +  G"H«0«Cl-C"H»N  +  C»H»S»0«  +  HCL] 

Larffe,  bnlUant,  tFuneated  prisBM,  modified  with  octohedral  faces. 
The  substance  melts  at  105%  and  softens  even  at  100%  After  fusion, 
it  retains  the  viscous  state  for  a  long  time,  and  can  be  xecrystallised 
onlv  by  dissolving  it  in  ether.  At  a  high  temperatoie,,  it  decomposes, 
yielding  benzonitnle  together  with  other  products^. 

Gerhardt  &  Chiona. 

40  C  240  ....  65-75  65*79 

N 14  ....  3-83  ,.  4-12 

15  H ^ 15.  «..  4'U  4-36 

3  S  32  ...,  8-77  ^.  9*02 

8  0 64  ....  17-54  16-71 


C«NH»S>09 .....  ?65     ....  MW-QO    ,  10(H)q 


K>C>%*6K)^,(C^^HK)')^,  nitiide  of  sulphophenyl  and  Inbeuoyl; 
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The  compound  is  slightly  soluhle  in  ammonia.  Boiling  ether  dis- 
solves it  hut  slowly  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  but  easily 
at  100^  iu  a  dosed  tube^  and  the  solution,  when  left  to  evaporate,  deposits 
the  compound  in  fine  crystals,  even  with  only  small  quantities  of 
substance. 


Sncdnylbisulphophenylbibenzamide. 

C«N»H«*S*Ow  =  C»»(N».C»H*0*,2C»H«S»0*)H»»0*  or 
C*(N.C"H«SH)*,C"H»0»)»H*0*  or  (?*(N«.C»H*0*,2C"H»0«;H'«SH)». 

Gbrhardt  &  Chiozza.    I^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  46,  161;    Oompt.  rend. 
38,  457;  Gerh.  TraiiS.  3,  7T. 

Diaxoture  de  iulphophitipUt  de  benxoUef  et  d€  iucdnyle. 

Obtained    by  heating   2  At.  bensosnlphophenargentamide  (p.  157) 
with  1  At.  chloride  of  succinyl. 

2(?»NH»AgS«0«  +  C8H*0*,CP  -  2AgCl  +  C«>N«H>*S<0M. 

The  resulting  mass  is  exhausted  with  ether,  and  the  solution  when  left  to 
evaporate  deposits  small  needles,  which  are  purified  by  washing  with 
ether.  The  ethereal  solution  still  retains  an  oily  substance,  which  ulti- 
mately crystallises  in  needles  identical  with  the  preceding. 

The  compound  melts  at  about  146°.  Heated  with  ether  in  a  closed 
tube,  it  dissolves,  and  the  solution  yields,  by  cooling  and  evaporation,  very 
thin  elongated  laminsD,  radiating  from  several  distinct  centres.  Under 
the  ordinary  pressure,  ether  dissolves  the  substance  but  slowly  when 
crystallised,  but  readily  and  in  all  proportions  when  in  the  viscous  state. 


60  C  

360 

....     59*6 
....      4-6 
....      4*0 
....     10*6 
....     21-2 

Geriuurdt  ft  Chiona. 
59'4 

2  N 

28 

4*3 

24  H 

24 

4*4 

4  S  

64 

16  O 

128 

C«»N>H>«S*0»«  

604 

....  100*0 

-  N«(C»H«SK)<)».(CMH»0»)«,C8H«0*,  nitride  of  biralphophenyl,  bibauwyl,  and 
8Q0c!  nj\,  the  last,  C^HH)*  being  a  bUtomic  radical  equivalent  to  U'. 


IT.  Snlphobenzanilide. 

C"N«H»«SH)«  =  C*(N»,H*,C"H«,C»H«SH)*)H*,0«  =  C»*Ad«("H»)m2S0». 
LiMPRicHT  &  V.  Ublab.    Ann.  Pharm.  102,  258. 

Suipkokento&ipAmyiamide,  BhUtride  nf  Sulpkt^eiu^l,  phmyh  tmd  Ayiiroym. 
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Produced  by  the  action  of  chlorognlphobenioic  acid  (p.  117)  on 
aniline.  Tbe  solid  product  after  being  wsMied  with  water,  is  pnrified  bv 
crystallising  seyeral  times  from  alcohol,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal. 

Small  white  crystals,  which  become  slightly  brown  on  drying.  They 
melt  when  heated,  and  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature,  with  separa- 
tion of  aniline.     They  are  not  decomposed  by  cold  potash-ley. 


38  C 
2N 

16  H 
2S 
60 


Limpricht  &  t.  Uskr, 

228 

....     64-8 

65-5 

28 

....       80 

16 

....       4-5 

5-2 

32 

....       9-1 

••......          O  4 

48 

....     13-6 

C»N»H"S«0« 352    ....  100-0 


»  N<,(C^H<)s,C>«H«S'0',Il<,  or  2  At.  ammonia  in  whiob  t  stoma  of  hydiogmi  are 
replaced  by  2  At.  pbenyl,  and  two  more  by  1  At.  of  the  biataauc  radical  lolphobenaoTl 
C»*H<S«0«. 

The  difference  between  the  analytical  and  calculated  results  is  due  to  partial 
decomposition  of  the  crystals. 

The  compound  dissolres  sparingly  in  hot  water;  but  readily  in  hot 

alcohol  9,ndi  ether.  % 


Benzonitrile.    C"NH». 

Feeling.    (1844.)    Ann,  Fharm.  49,  91. 

Limpricht  &  y.  Uslar.     Ann.  Fharm,  88,  133;   also  J.  pr.  Chem, 
61,511. 

Cyanide  ofPhenyl^  SHckitoffbenzen,  SiicMqfbenzoyL 

Fonnation.  1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  benzoate  of  ammonia. 
(Fehlin^,  Laurent  &  Chancel.)  —  2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  hippurio 
acid  (Limpricht  &  r.  Uslar,)  or  by  distilling  hippuric  acid  with  quartz* 
sand  and  dry  chloride  of  zinc.  (Gossman.)  —  3.  By  treating  benzoate 
of  ammonia  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Dumas,  Compt.  rend.  25,  384.) 
—  4.  By  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  benzamide. 
(Gahours.)  —  5.  By  the  action  of  benzoic  anhydride  or  chloride  of  ben« 
zoyl  on  benzamide  (p.  141). — ^.  6.  By  heating  benzamide  with  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid.  (Buckton  &  Hofmann,  Ohem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  9, 
255.)  —  6.  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium.     (Hugo  Schiff,  Ann.  Fharm,  99, 117.) 

CMH*0»CI  +  C*NKS2  =  C"NH*  +  KCl  +  CO^  +  CS*. 

7.  By  heating  chloride  of  benzoyl  with  cyanate  of  potash: 

CWH»0*C1  +  CTNKO*  =  0*SW  +  KCl  +  2C0«. 

After  the  action  has  been  continued  for  some  hours,  the  mixture  forms  a 
brown  pasty  mass,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  and  yields  benzonitrile  when 
exhausted  with  ether.     (Schiff,  Ann.  Fharm,  101,  93.)— -8.  By  heating 
VOL.  xn.  M 
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benzoic  anhydride  witli  cjanate  of  potash  or  salphocjanide  x^t  potassium 
(Schiff)- 

C"H»0»  +  C»NK{^^^  =  0*HW  +   KO,CO»  +  ^^  ^^  1. 

Benzonitrile  is  not  prodaoed  by  heating  snlphophenjlAte  of  baryta  with  cyanide  of 
potaarinm.    (Hoiinuui,  Ann,  Pharm,  74,  32.) 

Preparation.  1.  The  solution  of  benzoic  acid  in  ammonia  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  heated  in  a  retort;  ammonia  then  escapes,  a  sub- 
limate forms  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  water  passes  over  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  oily  benzonitrile,  the  larger  quantity  however 
remaining  in  the  retort.  The  fused  residue  is  therefore  covered  with 
water  (to  which  a  little  ammonia  may  be  added)  and  distilled  to  dryness, 
and  these  operations  are  repeated  as  long  as  any  drops  of  oil  pass  over 
with  the  water.  By  this  process,  12  oz.  of  benzoic  acid  yield  in  five  days 
6  oz.  of  impure  benzonitrile.  This  product  is  washed  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  and  afterwards  with  water,  then  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.     (Fehliug.)     Bockton  &  Hofmann^  by  dis- 

tilling  benzoate  of  ammonia  with  chloride  of  zinc,  and  rectifying  the  distillate,  obtained 
a  product,  only  one-third  of  which  consii^ted  of  benzonitrile,  the  remaining  twcthirds 
being  benzol.  ^  2.  The  distillate  obtained  by  heating  hippuric  acid  to 
240°  (p.  73)  is  distilled  with  water,  and  the  benzonitrile  which  passes 
over  is  rectified  over  lime.  (Limpricht  &  v.  Uslar.)  —  ^.  3.  When 
1  pt.  of  dry  hippuric  acid  is  mixed  in  a  warm  mortar  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  quartz-sand  and  2  pts.  of  solid  chloride  of  zinc  dried  as  completely  as 
possible,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  dry  retort  to  about  300°,  benzonitrile 
distils  over,  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  is  separated,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  quietly  given  off: 

C»«NH»0«  -  4HO  -  C"NH»  +  C0»  +  3C. 

30  grammei  of  hippuric  heated  in  this  manner  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  350",  with 
the  utmost  poaaible  exclusion  of  moisture,  yielded  between  lOand  1 2  gnns.  of  ^nzonitrile; 
a  small  portion  only  was  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocol  [possibly  from  the  presence 
of  a  trace  of  moisture,  (p.  74)]  and  from  the  decomposition  of  the  latter  a  small  quantity  of 
sal-ammoniac  was  produced.  (Gdssmann,  iinn.  Pharm,  100,  69.)  —  4.  When 
1  At.  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  mixed  with  1  At.  sulphocyanide  of  potas* 
slum,  great  heat  is  produced;  the  odour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  becomes 
perceptible;  and  on  distilling  the  product,  a  slightly  coloured  liquid  passes 
over,  which,  after  a  few  rectifications  becomes  colourless,  and  exhibits  the 
characters  of  benzonitrile.  It  is  probable  that  sulphocyanide  of  benzoyl 
is  first  produced  and  afterwards  resolved  into  benzonitrile,  carbonic  acid 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon  (Schifi): 

C"H»0»,C»NS«  «  C"NH»  +  C0»  +  CS*. 

5.  According  to  Buckton  &  Hofmann,  the  best,  though  a  tedious  process 
for  preparing  benzonitrile,  is  to  distil  benzamide  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid.  ^. 


power 
that 


V.   Uslar.^      Sp,  gr.  =r  1  0073 ;    sinks  in  cold  water,  but  rises  to  the 
surface  when  heated.    (Fehling.)     Sp.  gr.  10084  at  16-8,  or  10230  at  0^ 
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(H.  Kopp,  Ann.  Fkarm.  98,  373.)  Boils  at  19r  (Fehling,  Schiff); 
at  192  (Limpricht  &  r.  Uslar);  at  190'6%  with  the  barometer  at 
733-4  min.     (Kopp.)     Yapoor-denfiity  =  3*7.     (Fehling.) 

FchUng.        Chodnew.       J'j^'^J^ia*.       Schiff. 


14  C 

N    ... 
5H    .. 

84    ....     81-55 

14     ....     13-59 

5     ....       4-86 

•••• 

■  ■  ■• 

81-19    .... 

13-35    .... 

516    .... 

80-87 

13-62 

4-97 

8111 

12-42 

4-99 

....     81-0 
....     13  4 
....      0-1 

C"NH* 

....  103    ....  100-00 
C-vapour 

N-MS  

•  •■§ 

99-70    .... 

Vol. 

14 

1 

99-46 

98-52 

Density. 

5-8240 
0-9706 
0-3465 

....    99-5 

H.CU 

5 

Yapoar  of  Benzonitrile  ....     2 

1 

7-1411 
3-5705 

Decompaiiions.  1.  Benzonitrile  bums  with  a  bright  sooty  flame. — 
2.  With  the  stronger  acids  it  yields  benzoate  of  ammonia,  water  being 
decomposed  at  the  same  time.  -—  3.  With  strong  tulphurxc  (leid,  it  yields 
snlphobenzoio  and  bisulphobenzolic  acids,  bisnlphate  of  ammonia  being 
formed  at  the  same  time  and  carbonic  acid  evolved .  (Backton  &  Hof-' 
mann,  xi.  156;  zii.  53.) 

[2CWNH»  +  10SO*H  +  2H0  -  C^H'S^QW  +  C»H«S*0>a  +  2(NH*,H,2SO^)  +  2C02.] 

4.  With  bydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  it  forms  salphobenzamide.  ^Cahours.) 
—  4.  Potassium  does  not  act  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but  the  liquid  assumes 
a  brownish  colour  when  heated.  (Fehling  )  No  gas  is  evolved  in  this 
reaction,  and  no  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed.  (Dumas,  Malaguti  & 
Leblanc,  Compt.  rend,  25,  475.)  —  Heated  with  potassium  in  a  sealed 
tube,  it  acquires  a  fine  carmine  colour,  and  at  240^  yields  needle-sha))ed 
crystals:  water  extracts  cyanide  of  potassium  from  the  product;  and  the 
residue  yields  by  distillation  a  green  oil  smelling  like  creosote,  in  which 
the  crystals  a^am  form  and  may  be  purified  by  treatment  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  by  sublimation .    (Bingley^  Chem.  Gaz,  1 854,  329.) 

Benzonitrile  dissolves  in  100  pts.  of  water  at  100°,  and  separates  out 
again  on  cooling.     With  alcohol  and  ether  it  mixes  in  all  proportions. 


Appendix. 

Sulphocyanobenzylene. 

C"NH«S«  =  C"H^<?NS^  1 
Quadrat.    Ann,  Pharm.  71,  13. 

Sulphocyanide  qf  Benzoyl.     [This  appellation  is  however  incorrect,  the  term 
benioyl  denoting  C"H»02,  not  C"H*.] 

When  bitter  almond  oil,  either  pure  or  crude,  is  mixed  with  ammonia 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  two  layers  are  formed,  the  npper  of  which 

H  2 
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exbibiis  a  red  tint  gradually  increaaiog  in  intensity  from  the  surface  of 
contact  with  the  lower,  and  deposits  a  yellow  resinous  body;  when 
mixed  with  acids,  it  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  deposits  a  yellow 
resinous  body  soluble  in  potash.  The  lower  layer  gradually  becomes 
luilky  and  deposits  crystals  which  disappear  asain  after  longer  standing, 
but  may  be  obtained  pure  by  draining  off  the  mother-liquor,  pressing 
between  bibulous  paper,  and  washing  with  ether.  —  Colourless  prisms  or 
granules  having  a  bitter  taste. 


Quadrat, 

16  C  

....  136 

....     05-30     .. 

65-12 

N 

....     14 

....           9*dZ        .. 

9-40 

5  H 

....          v 

3-40    .. 

3-87 

2  S  

....     32 

••••     ^l*7o     .. 

21-61 

CWNH«S«  .... 

....  207 

....  100-00    .. 

100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  When  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  it 
exhales  a  peculiar  odour  and  turns  yellow.  Melts  at  100^,  with  strong 
intumescence  and  incipient  decomposition .  At  120%  it  ^ves  off  ammonia, 
bisulphide  of  carbon  and  bitter  almond  oil.  At  150,  the  yellowish 
irothing  mass  suddenly  becomes  changed  to  a  mobile  liquid,  ceases  to 
froth,  and  does  not  begm  to  boil  till  heated  to  between  210^  and  220%  a 
few  needles  then  subliming,  simlar  to  Laurent's  benzoylazotide  C^'N'H'*** 
The  residue  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  yellow  resinous  mass,  containing 
a  few  needle-shaped  crystals  which  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol  of  40°. 
The  body  insoluble  in  alcohol  behaves  very  much  like  Laurent's  benzoy- 
lazotide;  it  is  however  C»»N11»  (  =  C«NH»S»  -  CS«). 

2.  Sulphocyanobenzylene  boiled  with  nearly  anhydrous  alcohol  gives 
off  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  the  liquid  acquiring  a 
yellow  colour  and  depositing  white  laminsB  as  it  cools.  The  crystals 
consist  of: 


56  C  

2  N 

24  H 

336 

28 

24 

....     71-80    .. 
....       5-98     .. 
....        0*13      .. 

....     1709     .. 

Quadrat. 

71-67 

5-85 

5-23 

5  S  

80 

17-25 

C»N2H«S» 

....  468 

....  100-00    .. 

100-00 

Quadrat  regards  this  bodr  as  a  compound  of  thiobenzamide  i*Uh  benzosyl  (C'^H*) 
and  sulphur  (C«N2H«S*  «  2C'*NH7S«  +  CWH»  +  S).  [The  two  sides  of  this  equa- 
tion do  not  agree.     W.]  —  Compare  Laurent  {Compt.  ehim.  1850,  86). 

3.  When  sulphocyanobenzylene  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  of  40^ 
containing  a  little  ammonia,  and  water  added  till  permanent  turbidity  is 
produced,  the  liquid  on  cooling  yields  a  crystalline  powder  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  cannot  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  because  it  decomposes  when  dissolved  in  that  liquid. 

4.  £thei*  likewise  dissolves  sulphocyanobenzylene  with  dccompo^ 
sition. 

5.  Sulphocyanobenzylene  imparts  to  aqueous  sesquicklot^ide  of  iron, 
a  blood-red  colour,  arising  from  the  formation  of  ferric  sulphocyanide; 
on  heating  the  liquid,  bitter  almond  oil  distils  over j 

3CWNH»S9  +  Fe»Cl»  +  6H0  «•  Fe»(CyS«)»  +  SC^H^O'  +  3HCI. 
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Benzosylanilide. 

C"NH"  =  C"(C»NH«)H»  =  C"N(C"H»)H«. 

Laurbmt  &  Oerhardt.    (1850.)     C<mpt.  ckm.  1850^  117;    abstr. 
Compt.  rend,  80,  405. 

BeittotpkmUide» 

F<»rmati(m,    fiy  tbe  action  of  aniline  on  bitter  almond  oil: 

0*RHy  +  CMNH?  =.  C»NH»  +  2HO. 

Preparation,  When  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  dried  bitter 
almond  oil  and  aniline,  water  separates  out  and  rises  to  the  surface;  and 
after  a  while  a  crystalline  mass  more  or  less  coloured  is  produced. 
Sometimes  the  mixture  remains  liquid,  but  solidifies  when  water  is  poured 
on  it.  The  mass  is  pressed  and  recrystailised  from  a  small  quantity  of 
warm  alcohol;  to  render  it  perfectly  colourless,  it  may  also  be  distilled 
after  pressing;  a  colourless  oil  then  passes  which  solidifies  in  a  crystallino 
mass  on  cooling. 

Properties.  Beautiful  shininff  crystalline  laminsB.  Very  easily 
fnsible.  Distak  without  decomposition  at  a  high  temperature.  Inodorous. 
Tasteless. 


9fs  r* 

156    ....    86*19 
14    ....      7*74 
11     ....      6-07 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt 
85*73 

^^    • « •  fl  •  t««  •••••••• 

11  H 

7-30 

6*97 

C»NH" 181     ....  100-00    100*00 

Decomposilions,  1.  Benzosylanilide  is  immediately  decomposed  by 
hromine,  with  great  erolution  of  heat.  Bromine  acts  with  violence  on 
the  alcoholic  solution,  and  the  liquid,  after  a  while,  yields  crystals  of 
tribromaniline.  —  2.  With  cold  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  forms  a  dark  green 
solution,  from  which  water  throws  down  bitter  almond  oil,  while  nitrate 
of  aniline  remains  in  solution.  —  3.  With  oUof  vitrMit  forms  a  yellow 
solution,  from  which  water  separates  bitter  almond  oil,  while  sulphate 
of  aniline  remains  in  solution.  —  4.  In  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid  it 
becomes  liquid,  and  is  dissolved  by  the  concentrated  acid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  appears  not  to  be  altered  by  boiling.  —  5.  It  is 
scarcely  attacked  by  potash.  —  6.  Acetic  acid  causes  it  to  liquefy,  but 
does  not  dissolve  it  m  perceptible  quantity. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether. 
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Flavine.    C-NH«0». 

Laurent   &  Chancel.     (1848.)     L'Ina.  1848,  95.  ^Compt.   chvm. 

115,  162;  J.  pr,  Ghent.  46,  511. 
Chancbl.     Compt,  rend,  28^  85. 

Amline'Urea,  JHphenyl'Urea, 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  sulpharetted  hydfr)gen  on  binitro- 
benzone  (p.  86) ; 

C«N«H80W  +  12HS  =  C»N3H»0«  +  8H0  +  12S. 

Preparation,  The  prodact  of  the  dry  distillation  of  benzoate  of 
lime  (p.  39),  after  beiD^  freed  from  benzol  and  the  last  portions  of  the 
distillate,  is  boiled  for  some  hours  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  liquid 
afterwards  diluted  with  water.  It  then  deposits  a  yellow  oil  which 
partly  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling,  and  after  the  acid  has 
been  poured  off,  is  washed  with  alcohol  and  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  ether.  The  solution  solidifies  after  a  few  hours,  to  a  crystalline 
mixture  of  several  bodies  difficult  to  separate  from  one  another;  this 
mixture  is  dissoh^ed  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  filtered.  The 
residue  on  the  filter  forms  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  and  ether- 
alcohol,  a  solution  which,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  becomes  filled  with 
crystals  of  flavine.  These  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  filtered  to  remove  the  precipitated 
sulphur  and  insoluble  impurities,  then  precipitated  with  ammonia;  the 
precipitate  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  solution  diluted  with 
alcohol  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat:  it  then  on 
cooling  deposits  slender  needles  of  flavine. 

Properties,     Colourless  or  pale  yellow  needles. 


26  C 

2  N    

...  156 
...     28 

....     73-57 

....     13-22 

5-66 

....       7-55 

Laurent  &  Chancel. 

73-1 
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12  H    

...     12 

5-9 

2  O    

...     IG 
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....  212 

....  100-00 

1000 

May  be  regarded  as  vrea  in  which  2  At.  H  are  replaced  bv  pfaenjl 
C*N«CC»H»)»H«0*.     Comp,  Gerhardt  {TraiiS  1,  430.) 

When  heated  with  potash,  it  gives  off  an  oil  which  has  an  alkaline 
reaction  and  dissolves  in  acid. 

It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water: 

Hydrochlorate  of  Flavine,  —  Preparation,  9id,  rap. —  Long  laminsa.  By 
dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  scanty  white  sublimate  and  leaves  a  very 
bulky  charcoal.  —  It  dissolves  very  easily  in  water^  somewhat  less  in 
alcohol. 

Ch^oroplatinate  of  Flavine.  —  Obtained  as  a  pulverulent  precipitate, 
on  mixing  the  dilute  solutions  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  hydrochlo- 
rate of  flavine.     After  drying  at  150®,  it  contains  31*4  p.  c.  platinum^ 
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«greeiiif  wiih  the  fonnula   C^N»H»0«,2HCl,2PiCl\   wWch    reqaires 
31 '43  per  cent. 

Flavine  is  solnble  in  alcohol  and  etl^er. 


Compounds  containing  two  or  more  Atoms  of  C^^H*  or  of  nudei  d^ved 

ikerefrom.* 

StUbene.    C»H^. 

Laubbnt.     (1843.)     Compt,  rend.   IG,  B5e,—Eev.  scient.   16,   373; 
/.  pr.  Chem,  35,  418. — Bev.  acient.  18,  201. 

Hie  name  siUbene  if  derired  from  (mX/Sciv  to  ikine. 

Formation.  By  heating  sulphide  or  nitroenlphide  of  beniylene. 
[The  reainoQS  Bnbstanoe  produced  by  the  actioa  of  fluoride  of  boron,  &c.|  or  bensylic 
itlcohol  (p.  46),  is  probably  stilbene.] 

Preparation.  1.  The  scales  which  first  pass  over  during  the  dry 
distillation  of  sulphide  of  stilbene  (p.  168),  are  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol;  the  solution  filtered  from  the  undissolved  thionessal;  the  mother- 
liquor  drained  from  the  crystalline  lamin®  which  separate  on  cooliug; 
these  laminsB  dissolved  in  excess  of  ether;  and  the  solution  left  to  evapo- 
rate.—  2.  When  the  mixture  of  picril,  stilbene,  thiooessal  and  lophine 
(p  25),  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  on  bitter 
almond  oil,  is  boilea  with  ether,  and  the  solution  left  to  cool,  stilbene  crys- 
tallises out  first,  and  may  be  purified  by  two  or  three  crystallisations 
from  alcohol  and  ether. 

Properties,  Colourless,  pearly  laminie  often  joined  end  to  end,  or 
short  prisms  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system  (oP.  ooP.  odPoo). 
Pig.  112,  without  the  Maces;  i  :  t  =i  112°;  t  :  i  =  100'';  v  :  «  = 
53^  30';  «  :  <  =  116°  45';  <  :/=  133^  30';  t  :/=  6«".  Inodorous; 
solidifies  after  tranquil  fusion  at  110°  or  sometimes  not  till  cooled  to  100°; 
but  if  agitated,  it  solidifies  at  118°,  forming  a  scaly  crystalline  mass. 
Boils  at  292°,and  pass  over  undecomposed.  Sp.  gr.  of  the  vapour  =  8*40 
(by  another  method :  8*2). 

Laurent. 

28  C  168     ....    93-33    93-28 

12  H 12     ....       6-67     6-66 

C»H»   180     ....  10000     99-94 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vapour 28     11*6480 

H-gaa    12     08316 

Vapour  of  stilbene....      2    12-4796 

1     6-2398 

I    8-3298 

Hence,  stilbene-vaponr  is  -|-atomie. 

*  As  it  is  impossible  to  classify  these  oompounds  exactly  aooordiag  to  the  system 
adopted  in  this  Handbook,  tbey  are  arranged  partly  according  to  thdr  origin  and 
mode  of  formation. 
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tioni,  1 .  Stilbene  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  nitrie  add 
forms  a  yellow  resin,  which,  after  washiug  and  dryinii^,  eon  tains  73 '4 
per  cent,  of  carbon  and  4*8  p.  c.  hydrogen,  and  therefore  consists  of 
nitrostilbene  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  bitter  almond  oil.  (The 
formula  CXH"  reqaires  74*66  p.  c.,  C  and  4*89  H.)  If  the  boiling  with  nitrio 
acid  be  continaed  for  some  minutes,  a  mixture  is  formed  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  binitrostilbene.  Laarent  found  67*1  p.  c,  G  and  4-2  H ; 
the  formula  C^XSH^^^  requires  61-49  p.  c.  C,  and  3*70  H.    After  a  quarter  of  an 

honr*s  boiling,  nitrostilbic  acid  is  produced  in  addition  to  the  yellow 
resin.  —  2.  Stilbene  is  not  decomposed  by  dilute  chromic  acid;  but  the 
concentrated  acid  acts  on  it  with  violence,  forming  bitter  almond  oil.  -— 
3.  With  bromine  it  gives  off  vapours  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  forms 
hydrobromate  of  bromostilbene.  —  4.  Chlorine  gas  is  at  first  absorbed  by 
fused  stilbene,  without  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid;  if  the  passage  of 
the  chlorine  be  continued  and  the  temperature  raised  at  the  same  time, 
hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  and  there  is  formed  a  mixture  of  a  and  /3  hydro- 
chlorate  of  chlorostilbene,  hydrochlorate  of  bichlorostilbene  and  an  oily 
chlorine-compound. 

ComlincUions.     Stilbene  dissolves  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol;  the  solution 
forms  a  soluble  baryta-salt. 

It  dissolves  in  ether  more  readily  than  in  alcohol. 


Sulphide  Of  Stilbene.   c-H^s*. 

LAnRBMT.     (1841.)    N,  Ann.   Chim.  Phys,  1,  292 ;    Ann.  Pharm. 

88,  320.— i?^.  9cient.  16,  873;  J.  pr.  Chem.  35,  418. 
RocHLBDSB.    Ann.  Pharm.  37,  346. 
Cahours*     Compt.  rend.  25,  457. 

Sekwtfelbenzen,  Smffohtmoyhtuunicif,  Hydrure  de  iuffoienzotie. 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  on  bitter 
almond  oil.    (Laurent,  Rochleder,  p.  25.) 

2C"H«0<  +  4HS  »  CaH»S^  +  4H0. 

or  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  hydrobenzamide  (Cahours) . 

2C*  N2H'«  +  12HS  -  3C»H»S^  +  4NH». 

Preparation.  1.  When  1  vol.  bitter  almond-oil  is  dissolved  iu  8  to 
10  vol.  alcohol,  and  1  vol.  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  gradually  added, 
the  liquid,  after  a  few  minutes  deposits  a  mealy  powder  consisting  of 
sulphide  of  stilbene.  Or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bitter  almond  oil  is 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  mono-  or  bihydrosulphate  of  ammonia 
added  in  small  quantities :  the  liquid  then  after  a  few  seconds  deposits  a 
white  precipitate^  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  tolation  contains  small  quantities  of  hydride  of  sulphasobenzoyl.  The  prepa- 
ration does  not  always  succeed.  (Laurent.)  —  2.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  passed  in  excess  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrobenzamide,  and 
the  liquid  afterwards  left  at  rest^  it  deposits  sulphide  of  stilbene. 
(Cahours.) 
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Praperti^*  White  powder  (Laurent,  Rocbleder)  oomUtiiiff  of 
mieAwoopic  /^maales  (Lanrent).  Softens  between  90^  and  95^.  When 
carefnlly  heated  to  the  melting  point,  it  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  trans- 
parent non.  crystalline  mass.  It  is  inodorons,  bnt  imparts  to  the  fingers 
a  very  persistent  odour  of  onions.     (Laurent.) 


28  C  

12  H 

168 

12 

....     bo'o9     ••• 
•*.•       4  *9Z     ... 
....    26*19    ... 

Laorent* 

68-71 

.....       5*21 

4S   

64 

25-86 

C»H»S«    ... 

244 

....  100-00    ... 

99-78 

PolTmcrie  with  milphide  of  benxylene  (p.  49).  [It  is  perhaps  C^H^S* ;  at  least 
this  formula  leads  to  a  simpler  expression  of  its  formation  from  hydrohensamide : 
C«N«H»  +  8H8  -  C«H"S«  +  2NH*S.  (L.)]. 

DecompoaitioM,  1.  Heated  abo7e  its  meltinff  point,  it  turns  reddish- 
yellow,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  decomposition- 
products.  (Laurent,  Rocbleder.)  When  kept  for  some  time  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  it  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  a  small  quantity  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon ;  and  if  the  heat  be  considerably  raised  after  the 
escape  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  scales  of  stilbene  sublime  at  firsts 
and  afterwards  needles  of  thionessal  (Laurent): 

2C«H«S«  -  3HS  +  2CS»  +  C»H»  +  C»H»S. 

2.  It  bums  with  a  very  offensive  odour,  and  a  bright  sooty  flame. 
(Laurent,  Rocbleder.) — 3.  Decomposes  in  contact  with  heated  nitrte  acid, 
with  rapid  evolution  of  red  fumes  and  separation  of  sulphur.  (Rocbleder.) 
Nitric  acid  acts  violently  upon  it  at  a  gentle  heat,  forming  sulphuric  acid 
and  bitter  almond  oil  or  benzoic  acid.  (Laurent.)  — -  4.  It  is  not  attacked 
by  cold  oU  of  vitriol,  but  dissolves  on  the  application  of  heat^  forming  a 
carmine-coloured  solution  (Laurent,  Rocbleder),  which  is  decolorised, 
with  separation  of  flakes  by  water.  [Was  bensylic  acid  formed?  (L.)]  — 
5.  With  hromine,  it  forms  an  oily  mass,  while  hydrobromic  acid  is  given 
off.  (Laurent.)  —  With  iodine  it  melts  into  a  brown  mass  which  dissolves 
with  yellow  colour  in  alcohoL  (Rophleder.)  —  6.  When  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
(Laurent.^  —  7.  With  melting  hydrate  of  potash,  it  forms  a  red  mass, 
whence  tnick  fumes  are  evolved,  which  sublime  in  fern-like  groups  of 
crystals  like  the  products  obtained  from  the  compound  by  dry  distillation. 
(Rocbleder.)  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  and  water 
throws  down  from  the  solution  a  reddish  oil,  which  forms  with  nitric 
acid  a  body  apparently  different  from  benzoic  acid.  From  the  alkaline 
solution  free  acids  evolved  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     (Laurent) 

Sulphide  of  stilbene  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Lanrent.) 
When  Doiled  for  some  time  with  hydrated  alcohol,  it  dissolves  abun- 
dantly, forming  a  yellow  solution  which  does  not  yield  any  deposit  on 
cooling.     On  boiling  it  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

With  ether  it  quickly  forms  a  transparent  liquid,  which  dissolves  in 
small  quantity  in  the  excess  of  ether^  and  is  reconverted  into  a  mealy 
powder  by  alcohoL    (Laurent.) 
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» 


Hydrobromate  of  Bromostilbene. 

C»H»Br»  =  C«BrH",HBr. 

Laurent.     Bev.  9cient.  16,  373;  J.  pr,  Ckem.  35^  424. 

Brwnure  de  ttilbine* 

Produced  by  tbe  action  of  bromine  on  stilbene  —  with  erolation  of 
hydrobromic  aoid  —  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder^  which  is  inaoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  ether. 

Laurent. 

28  C 168     ....     49-41     482 

2  Br  160     ....     47-06 

C»Hi2Br« 340     ....  10000 

According  to  Laurent,  tbe  inbstance  analysed  donbtleas  contained  hydrobromate 
of  bibromostilbene  C^fir^H'^,HBrj  a  supposition  which  accounts,  not  only  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  analytical  and  calculated  results,  but  also  for  the  erolution  of 
hydrobromic  acid  which  accompanies  the  formation  of  the  compound. 

When  heated^  it  giyes  off  hydrobromic  acid  and  a  yery  small  qnantity 
of  free  bromine. 


Chlorostilbene.    C«C1H". 

Laurent.    Rev.  tcient.  16, 373;  J.  pr,  Chem.  35,  425. 

CAiotiiHtue. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  hydrochlorate  of 
chlorostilbene,  and  like  the  latter,  forms  two  modifications,  a  and  (3. 

a.  Hydrocblorate  of  chlorostilbene  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields 
chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorostilbene  a,  which  is  precipitated  by 
water  as  an  oil  capable  of  being  distilled  without  decomposition.  Soluble 
in  alcphol  and  ether. 

Laurent. 

28  C 168-0    ....     78-25     77-0 

CI    35-4     ....     16-52 

11  H    110     ....       5-13     5-3 

C»C1H"  214-4     ....     99-90 

fi.  When  hydrochloiaie  of  chlorostilbene  p  la  boiled  with  alcoholic 
potash,  an  oil  is  produced  which  distils  undecomposed,  and  has  doubtless 
tbe  same  composition  as  a. 

Bromide  of  Chlorostilbene. '^C?H^li,'Bi^,-^  a.  Chlorostilbene  a  com- 
bines directly  with  bromine,  forming  a  solid  body^  which  is  obtained  in 
the  crystalline  state  by  solution  in  boiling  ether  and  spontaneous  eyapo- 
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ration.     Forms  small  six-sided  prisms  with  dihedral  summits.     Dissolves 
sp^oglj  ii^  alcohol  and  ether. 

/3.  When  bromine  is  poured  upon  chloride  of  stilbene  Py  a  solid  mass 
is  formed;  and  on  dissolving  this  in  boiling'ether  and  leaving  the  solution 
to  evaporate,  indistinct  crystals  are  obtained,  which  yield  by  distillation 
bromine,  hydrobromic  acid,  and  compounds  which  crystallise  in  needles. 


29  0  

168*0 

•  •••         44    O/           a.i. 

....    42*74 
....       9*45 

•  ...                 £     <J%            ...a 

.    Laarent 

a.                p. 

....    43*5     ...    46*30 
....      30     ....      3*05 

2  Br 

.....  160*0 

CI 

11  H  

35*4 

11-0 

C^BrKnH" 

....  374*4 

....  100*00 

Hydrochlorate  of  Ghlorostilbene. 

C»Hi*Cl»  =  C»H"C1,HC1. 

Laurent.     (1844.)    Bev.  scient  16,  373;  J.  pr.  Chem.  35,  422. 
Chlomre  de  tiilb^ne. 

Formaticn,  Obtained  in  two  isomeric  modifications  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  ^s  on  melted  stilbene. 

a.  When  the  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  melted  stilbene 
(p.  168)  is  treated  with  cold  ether,  a- hydrochlorate  of  chlorostilbene 
remains  undissolved,  and  by  solution  in  boiling  ether  and  slow  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  the  solution,  may  be  obtained  in  beautiful  crystals 
belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  (P,  ooP,  ooPoo)  FHg,  114, 
without  t ;  a  :  fn=106°  S\;  u  :  m=109^  May  be  partially  volatilised 
without  decomposition,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  yields  hydrochloric 
acid  and  an  oily  substance.  Boiling  alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into 
a-chlorostilbene.  —  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether,  and  is  quite  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

fi.  When  the  ethereal  solution  separated  from  a  is  mixed  with 
alcohol  and  left  to  evaporate,  it  yields  eight-sided  tables  of  p-hjdro- 
chlorate  of  chlorostilbene  and  dull  lenticular  crystals  of  hydrochlorate 
of  bichlorostilbene,  while  the  oily  compound  remains  in  solution.  The 
octagonal  tables  are  picked  out  and  recrystallised  from  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol.  —  Colourless,  transparent  tables  belonging  to  the  right 
prismatic  system  and  having  a  faint  pearly  lustre.     Fig.  48,  without  the 

narrow  face  and  with  the  ;>-face  predominating.  (P,  P  oo,  o  P).  p  :  y 
about  103'';  p  :  i  about  112";  p  :  a  about  llO''.  Boiled  with  alcoholic 
potash  it  yields  /3  chlorosalbene.  Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  etiU 
more  in  ether. 

Laurent. 
a.  p. 

28  C 1680    ....    ^6-99    66*32    ....     66*82 

2  CI 70*8     ....     28*23 

12  H..., 12*0     ....       4-78     4-84     ....       483 

C»CPHW  250*8     ....  100-00 
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Hydrochlorate  of  Bichlorostilbene. 

C»C1»H»  =  C»C1«H",C1H. 
Laurent.    Sev.  tcientif,  16,  873. 

Ckhmre  de  ckhitilbase^ 

Formation  and  Preparation.^yiA.  HydroehloraU  of  ChhroMtilbene  fi. 

From  the  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  chlorostilbene  and  hydrochlo- 
rate of  bichlorostilbene,  the  dull  lenticular  crystals  are  picked  out  and 
recrystallised  from  ether-alcohol  by  spontaneous  evaporation;  or  the 
mixture  is  repeatedly  crystallised  from  ether,  and  the  hydrochlorate  of 
bichlorostilbene  thereby  separated  from  the  /3-hydrochlorate  of  chloro- 
stilbene, which  is  more  soluble  in  ether.  White,  opaque,  lenticular  crys- 
tols.     Melts  at  85''. 

Lavrent. 

28  C  168-0    ....     58-91     59-27 

3  CI 106-2     ....    37-23 

11  H 11  0    ....      3-86    3-90 

C»C1»H»    ....  285-2    ....  100-00 
According  to  Laurent,  it  is  C"H%1,C0S. 

When  boiled  with  alcoholic  potaah,  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium 
and  an  oil  containing  chlorine. 

Somewhat  less  soluble  in  ether  than  hydrochlorate  of  chlorostilbene. 


Kitrostilbic  Acid. 
c»NH^^O"  =  cr»XH",o« 

Laurent.    Sev.  sci€nt.  16,  373;  J»  pr,  Chem.  35,  428. 

NUro9tUbifu^lMr€,  Aeide  nitrosHlbigue. 

When  stllbene  is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  nitric  acid, 
there  is  formed,  besides  the  resinous  nitro-compound  (p.  168),  an  acid 
liquid  \ihich,  when  decanted  and  diluted  with  water,  deposits  on  cooling 
a  fight  yellowish  crystalline  powder.  This  substance  is  dissolved  out  with 
dilute  ammonia,  and  the  acid  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  nitric 
acid,  washed  and  dried. 

Yellowish  crystalline  powder,  which  melts  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  nitrobenzoic  acid  and  sublimes  in  scales. 


28  C    

N    

11  H    

....  168 
....     14 
....     11 

....     55*08    .. 

4-50    ... 

....      3-69    .. 

....    36'73    .. 

Laurent. 

64-7 

4-6 

4-6 

14  O    

....  112 

36-1 

C*NH»OW .... 

....  305 

...,  100-00    .. 

100-0 
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Nearly  ineolable  in  water,  dissolyes  more  readily  in  alcohol,  still  more 
in  ether. 

NiirottiUaJte  of  Silver.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  ammoniaoal 
solution  of  the  acid  with  nitrate  of  silver;  contains  41*0  p.  c.  silver, 
agreeing  with  the  formola  C^XH'^Ag'O'®,  which  requires  41*6  p.  c. 


Benzci'Q.    (?*H»0*. 

RoBTQUET.    Ann.  Ckim.  Fhys,  21,  254;  y.  Tt\  7,  235. 

RoBiQUET  &  BouTRON  Charlard.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  44,  364;  40,  294. 

BoNASTRR.     J.  Fharm.  16,  519;  iiT.  JV.  23,  2,  184. 

WoHLER  Sc  LiBBiG.     Ann.  Fharm.  3,  276;  Fogg.  26,  474. 

Laurent.     Ann.  Chim.  Fhy».  59,  402;   Ann.  Fharm,  17,  881;  Fogg. 

36,  497.— -4«ii.  Chim.  Fhys.  66,  193. 
ZiNiN.     Ann.  Fharm.  34,  1 86. 
Gsrhari>t.    Bev.  9cient.  10,  371. 

Siearopiene  of  Bitter  Almond  Oil,    Bitttrmandel6lcampher.^^Tvnt    correctly 
examined  by  WSblib  &  Libbio  in  1832. 

Formation.     1.  Occurs  sometimes  together  with  benzamide  in  crude 

bitter  almond  oil.  (Laurent.)  —  When  bitter  almond  oil  containing  pmtsic  acid 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  forma,  besidea  benzoic  acid,  a  yellow  crystalline  substance  not 
possessing  acid  properties.  (Robiquet.)  Bonastre,  in  dutilled  bitter  almond  oil  with 
fpring- water,  fonnd  in  the  residue,  a  resinons  substance  which,  according  to  Laurent, 
consisted  of  bitter  almond  oil,  benzamide  and  benzoin. 

2.  Bj  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash,  especially  In  presence  of  ojanide 
of  potassium,  or  bj  pure  cyanide  of  potassium,  bitter  almond  oil  is 
eonyerted  into  benzoin  {eomp,  p.  24). 

Freparation.  Tbe  benzoin  which  remains  behind  when  crude  bitter 
almond  oil  is  rectified  with  potash  or  lime,  is  purified  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  crystallised  from  alcohoL— 2.  One  pt  of  crude  bitter  almond 
oil  is  shaken  up  with  a  solution  of  3  pts.  hydrate  of  potash  in  12  pts.  of 
water,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  completely  filled  with  the  liquid.  After 
three  days,  very  small  crystalline  laminie  are  deposited,  but  are  redis* 
solved  by  the  oil  on  agitation;  after  fourteen  days,  the  liquid  is  so 
loaded  with  it  that  it  becomes  thick;  and  after  four  weeks  it  becomes 
quite  solid.  The  separated  laminae  are  removed  from  the  liquid  by 
filtration.  (Robiauet  &  Boutron  Charlard.)  —  3.  When  water  is  satu- 
rated with  crude  nitter-almoud  oil  and  a  small  quantity  of  potash  added, 
the  liquid  after  a  few  days  deposits  benzoin  in  slender  needles.  (W&hler 
&  Liebig.)  A  solution  of  the  oil  in  baryta  or  lime-water  behaves  in  a 
similar  manner.  (Zinin.^  —  When  bitter  almond  oil  containing  prussic 
acid  is  dissolved  in  a  not  saturated  solution  of  alcoholic  potash,  the 
mixture  solidifies  in  a  few  minutes  into  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  of 
benzoin  merely  contaminated  with  a  little  potash  and  a  resinous  matter, 
and  easily  purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol.  The  quantity  of 
benzoin  thus  obtained  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  bitter  almond  oil 
used.  If  the  proportion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  too  great,  the  mixture 
(emains  Auid  for  a  long  time,  turns  brown,  and  solidifies  in  a  curdy  mass, 
lenzimide  being  then  produced.     If  a   sample  treated   with  alcoholic 
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potash  yields  too  little  benzoin,  it  is  better  to  prepare  pare  bitter  almond 
oil,  and  treat  it  as  follows.  (Zinin.)  —  5.  Pure  bitter  almond  oil  in  con- 
tact with  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  with 
alcoholic  potash  containing  a  few  drops  of  prassic  acid,  is  soon  converted 
into  benzoin.     (Zinin.) 

Properties,  Transparent,  highly  lustrous,  regular  six-sided  prisms, 
sometimes  with  three  rhombohedral  faces.  Melts  at  120°,  forming  a 
colourless  liquid  which  solidifies  in  a  broadly  laminated,  radiating  mass. 
Boils  when  strongly  heated  and  rolatilises  undecomposed.  Tasteless 
and  inodorous. 

W^hler  &  Liebig.    Laurent. 

....     79-24    7908     78-65 

....      5-65    5-69    5-77 

....     15-11     15-23     15-68 


28  C 

168 

12  H    

12 

4  0 

32 

C»H"0* 212     ....  10000     10000     100-00 

Isomeric  with  benzoate  of  benzyl  and  pol3rineric  with  bitter  almond  oil.— May  be 
regarded  as  the  aldide  of  benzilic  acid  (Laurent,  Mkthode  de  Chimie,  108). 

Decomposiiums,  1.  The  rapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  is 
converted  into  bitter  almond  oil.  (Gerhardt,  Traite,  3,  277.)  H  J-  L*]* 
—  Burns  in  the  air  with  a  clear  luminous  flame.  —  3.  Heated  in  chlorine 
gas,  it  yields  benzile  and  hydrochloric  acid.     (Laurent.) 

C»H«0<  +  2a  =  C«H»0O*  +  2HC1. 

4.  In  contact  with  bromine,  it  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and 
gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid;  and  after  the  excess  of 
bromine  has  been  expelled  by  heat,  there  remains  a  brown  viscid  liquid 
which  smells  like  bromide  of  benzoyl,  but  does  not  solidify  like  that 
compound.  On  dissolving  it  in  alkali  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid, 
flakes  separate  consisting  of  delicate  needles,  which  are  neither  benzoin 
nor  benzoic  acid.  (VM^hler  ^  Liebig.)  [Probably  benzile.  L.]  5.  Heated 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  yields  benzile,  with  evolution  of  nitric  acid.' 
(Zinin.) 

C?»H"0*  +  NO*  -  C=«HW0*  +  2H0  +  N0». 

6.  It  is  violently  attacked  by  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  with  forma- 
tion of  chlorophosphoric  acid,  and  of  various  products  difficult  to  obtain 
in    the    pure    state.      (Cahours,  iV.  Ann.    Chim,  Pkys,   23,   351.)  — 

7.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  violet-blue  solution,  which  soon  turns 
brown,  and  when  heated,  first  becomes  green,  then  black  and  gives  off 
sulphurous  acid.  (Wbhier  k  Leibig.)  —  8.  Benzoin  is  not  altered  by 
boiling  potash-ley.  (Wohler  &  Liebig.)  Boiled  with  alcoholic  potash, 
it  yields  benzilio  acid  [together  with  a  v  olatile  body  having  the  odour 
of  naphthalin.  J.  L.],  hv'nh  evolution  of  hydrogen,  according  to  Ger- 
hardt,  Traiti  3,  277).  Fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  forms  benzoic 
acid  and  gives  off  hydrogen.  (Wbhier  &  Liebig.)  —  9.  In  contact  with 
aqueous  ammonia  for  two  months,  it  forms  benzoTnamide;  with  alcoholic 
ammonia,  it  yields  benzoinam,  benzoinamide,  and  various  products  diflicult 
to  obtain  in  the  pure  state.  Laurent  passed  ammoniacal  gas  into  absolute- 
alcohol  in  which  benzoin  was  immersed;  after  4  or  5  months,  the  mixture 
contained:     I.  Benzoinam ;  2.  A  body  crystallising  in  rhombic  tables 
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aad  solnble  in  800 — 1000  pts.  of  alcohol;  3.  Microscopic  needles  which 
appeared  to  be  benzoinamide;  4.  Crystalline  grains,  which  dissolved  with 
tolerable  facility  in  alcohol;  5.  A  soft  resin  which  dissolred  easily  in 
alcohol,  yery  easily  in  ether;  5  and  part  of  4  remain  dissolved  in  the 
liquid.  —  Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  does  not  appear  to  act  upon  benzoin. 
(Laurent) 

CondnncUions,  Benzoin  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  slender  needles  on 
cooling.     (Wohler  &  Liebig.) 

It  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol  more  readily  than  in  cold  alcohol.  (Wohler 
&  Liebig.) 


^'  Acetyl-benzom. 

C»H^«  =  OH»0>,C»H"0*  =  C»H"(C*H»0')0*. 

ZuiiN.    Ann.  Fharm.  104,  120. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl  on 
benzoin.  —  When  chloride  of  acetyl  is  poured  upon  benzoin  (3  pts.  of 
the  former  to  4  pts.  of  the  latter)  the  action  begins  but  slowly  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  but  on  heating  the  mixture  to  40°  or  50°,  the  benzoin 
dissolves,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  heat  must  not  be 
raised  above  50°  till  the  solution  is  complete,  as  otherwise  the  mass  turns 
black  and  becomes  difficult  to  purify.  If  the  solution  be  then  heated 
over  the  water-bath  till  nothing  more  is  evolved  at  100^;  the  product 
(whose  weight  amounts  to  about  {■  of  that  of  the  benzoin  used)  slowly 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass  which  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  eth^r,  and  may  be  recrystallised  therefrom. 

Properties.  Crystallises  from  the  ethereal  solution  by  slow  evapora- 
tion in  large  rhombic  prisms  and  six-sided  tables;  from  the  hot  alcoholic 
solution  in  thin  shining  crystals.  Melts  below  100°,  forming  a  colourless 
liquid  which  thickens  on  cooling,  and  remains  viscid  for  a  long  time,  but 
afterwards  solidifies  in  a  gummy  mass,  and  slowly  changes,  especially 
in  thin  layers,  into  a  white  crystalline  mass. 


• 

32  C  

14  H 

192 

....     7o*d"     ... 

....           D'dl        ... 

....     18-90     ... 

Zinln. 

75-60 

5-58 

6  O 

48 

18-82 

c»-n»o«  .... 

....  254 

....  100-00     ... 

10000 

The  substance  anal}  sed  was  recrystallised  from  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  compound  is  not  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.. 
Strong  nitric  acid  produces  with  it  a  mixture  of  two  nitro-products  in 
the  form  of  a  viscid,  transparent,  nearly  colourless  mass,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolving  easily  in  alcohol  and  still  more  in  ether;  the  ethereal 
solution  deposits  a  nitro-compound  in  crystalline  crusts.  —  Aceiyl-benzoin 
is  not  acted  upon  by  aqueous  potash,  but  with  alcoholic  potash  it  yielda 
a  mixture  of  acetate  and  benzoate  of  potash. 

.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether^  warm 
alcohol  dissolving  nearly  twice  its  weight  of  the  compound. 


11  or  COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  TWO  OR  MORS  Au  C^W. 


%  Benzoyl-benzoin. 

C«H"0«  =  C"H*0»,C»H"0*  =  C«»H"(C"H»0»)0*. 

ZiNiN.     Ann.  Pharm.  102,  IIC. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl 
on  benzoin.  No  action  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  if  the 
mixture  be  heated  till  the  benzoin  is  completely  dissolved  and  no  more 
hydrochloric  acid  is  erolyed,  eren  at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling  point 
of  chloride  of  benzoyl,  a  slightly  yellowish  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
on  cooling  deposits  benzoyl-benzoin  in  warty,  laminar,  crystalline  masses, 
and  if  the  proportion  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  not  too  great,  the  entire 
liquid  sometimes  solidifies  into  a  white  mass.  To  purify  this  product,  it 
is  poured  while  yet  liauid  into  cold  alcohol  of  75  per  cent  (in  which  it 
dissolves  but  sparingly)  and  diffused  through  it  by  brisk  agitation;  it  is 
thereby  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder,  which  is  separated 
from  the  liquid  when  quite  cold  and  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  alcohol. 
—  The  quantity  of  benzoyl-benioi  a  obtained  is  always  the  same,  viz.  1  At.,  whether 
1, 2  or  3  At.  chloride  of  benzoyl  be  used  to  1  At.  benzoin  ;  but  if  only  1  At.  chloride  of 
benzoyl  be  used,  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  mixture  more  strongly  and  for  a  longer  time, 
and  it  is  then  apt  to  turn  dark  yellow  or  even  brown. 

Properties.  Crystallises  on  cooling  from  boiling  alcohol  in  thin 
colourless  needles  resembling  benzoin,  and  from  ether  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  large  shining  rhombic  prisms.  Melts  at  125°,  forming  a 
colourless  liquid  which  on  cooling  becomes  viscid  and  tenacious  and  then 
solidifies  in  an  amorphous  mass,  which  becomes  opaque  and  crystallises 
slowly  when  left  to  itself,  more  quickly  when  rubbea  with  a  hard  body, 
and  still  more  when  warm  alcohol  or  ether  is  poured  upon  it. 

Zinin. 

42  C  252    ....     79-74    79*79 

16  H 16     ....      5-06    5-18 

6  O 48     ....     15-20    1503 

C«H>«0«   306     ....  100-00    100-00 

Deeompontions.  The  compound  is  not  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  or 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  with  the 
aid  of  heat  Chlorine  has  no  action  upon  it  even  in  the  melted  state.  — 
With  nitric  acid  it  forms  nitrobenzoyl-benzoin,  C^H'^XO*.  Aqueous 
potash  does  not  act  upon  benzoyl-benzoin,  but  alcoholic  potash  dissolves 
it  with  violet  colour,  and  when  the  action  assisted  by  boiling  is  complete, 
a  mixture  of  benzoate  and  benzilate  of  potash  is  obtained. 

Combinations.  Insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  six  times  its  weight  of  boiling  80  per  cent 
alcohol.  Dissolves  readily  and  abundantly  in  ether,  especially  when 
heated. 

Dissolves  without  decomposition  in  chloride  of  benzoyl. 
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f.  Nitrobenzoyl-benzoin. 

ZiNiN.     Ann.  Pharm.  102,  118. 

^  Formation  and  Preparation.  By  tHe  action  of  faming  nitric  acid  on 
benzojl-benzoin.  —  When  benzoyl-bonzoin  is  added  to  nitric  acid  (either 
colourless  or  yellow)  of  sp.  1*51,  heat  is  evolved  and  the  substance 
melts;  if  only  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  present,  the  benzoyl- 
benzoin  dissolves  in  it  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  separates  out 
again  in  its  original  state  on  cooling;  but  if  1^  pts.  or  more  of  nitric  acid 
be  added  to  1  pt.  of  benzoyl-benzoin,  the  latter  dissolves  without  external 
heating,  and  with  scarcely  any  evolution  of  red  vapours;  and  on  pouring 
the  yellowish  solution  into  cold  water,  a  resinous  body  is  deposited  which 
is  hard  while  cold,  but  melts  easily  in  hot  water.  This  substance  is 
washed  with  water  as  long  as  the  water  thereby  acquires  a  yellowish 
colour  and  acid  reaction,  and  the  washed  product  (amounting  to  f  of  the 
benzoyl-benzoin  nsed^  is  treated  with  cold  ether,  which  dissolves  a  por- 
tion and  leaves  nitrooenzoyl-benzoin  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder 
amounting  to  rather  more  than  half  the  weight  of  thelbenzoyl-benzoin; 
it  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol.  —  The  ethereal  solu- 
tion leaves  on  eyaporation  a  thick  oil,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  appears  also 
to  be  a  nitro-componud. 

Properties,  Crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  white  shining  scales 
composed  of  rhombic  plates  aggregated  in  scalariform  groups.  Melts  at 
137^,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  at  110°,  in  agranular 
mass  like  starch-sugar;  in  thin  layers  it  solidifies  to  a  gummy  mass,  which 
however  quickly  Incomes  opaque  and  crystalline  when  rubbed  with  a 
hard  body. 


42  C 

N 

15  H 

10  O 


Zinin. 

252 

•  ••• 

69-80    .... 

....     69-77 

14 

•  ••• 

«5*oo      .... 

400 

15 

•  ••• 

415     .... 

....       4-22 

80 

■  ■•• 

22-17     .... 

....     22-01 

C«NH»*0«»   ....  361     ....  100-00    100*00 

The  compound  is  insoluble  in  water.     Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it 


pretty  readily 
nitrobenzoylbenzo'in,  and  separates  in   the    pulverulent    form   as    the 

solution  cools. 

Nitrobenzoylbenzoin  dissolves  in  12  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  sepa* 
rates  out  almost  completely  on  cooling:  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.    IF. 
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StUbousAcid.   C»H»OM 

RoBiQUET  &  BouTBON  Charlard.     (1830.)    Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  44,  371. 
LiEBio  <k  WiNCKLBR.    Ann.  Pharm.  18,  324;  Pogg.  41,  389. 
LiEBio  &  Pelouzb.    Ann.  Pharm.  19,  289;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  63,  145. 
Laurent.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  65,  193;  J.  pr.  Chan.  12, 416.— i\r.  Ann. 

Chim.  Phys.  1,  309;  Ann.  Pharm.  38,  SBS.^Hev.  tcieniif.  10,  120; 

J.  pr.  Chm.  27,  810.— i?w.  tcient.  16,  373;  J.  pr.  Chem.  35,-429.— 

Compt.  rend.  22,  789. 
Laurent  &  Gerharbt.     Compt.  chim.  1850,  117. 

Stiibimge  S^Mre,  bitnsoetaurei  Biitermandel6l,  benzoeiourer  Benzoyhomttrttoff, 
Benzoaie  d'kydrwre  de  benzoUe,  Aeide  stilbeux,  Suroxide  de  #<«*^e.— Appean  to 
haye  been  first  observed  by  Stange  {Repert.  14,  369)  in  bitter  almond  oil  whidi  had 
been  treated  with  chlorine  gas,  but  was  first  recognbed  as  a  pecoliar  substance  distinct 
from  benzoin  by  Liebig  &  Winckler. 

Formation.  By  treating  bitter  almond  oil,  cberry-kemel  oil,  or  lanrel 
oil,  containing  pmssic  acid  with  moist  chlorine  gas  (Robiqnet  &  Boutron 
Charlard,  Liebig  &  Winckler,  Laurent),  —  or  with  faming  oil  of  vitriol 
(Laurent),  —  or  with  chloride  of  sulphur.    (Laurent.) 

Preparation,     1.  Moist  chlorine  gas  is  absorbed  by  bitter  almond  oil 
(or  laurel  oil),  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  clear 

freenish  yellow  liquid  saturated  with  chlorine  deposits,  after  a  few 
ours,  small  crystals  which  often  cause  the  entire  liquid  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  compact  solid  mass.  On  treating  this  mass  with  ether,  a 
white  crystalline  powder  remains  undissolved.  (Robiquet  &  6.  Charlard, 
Liebig  &  Winckler.)  —  2.  When  three  measures  of  commercial  bitter 
almond  oil  are  mixed  with  one  measure  of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  great 
heat  is  evolved;  and  the  brown  liquid  thickens  and  solidifies  in  the 
cold  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which,  on  being  shaken  with  water,  separates 
into  two  layers;  the  lower  consisting  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  small 
quantity  of  bitter  almond  oil,  while  the  upper  is  semi-solid  and  yields, 
when  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether-alcohol — which  takes  up 
any  bitter  almond  oil  that  may  have  remained  unaltered — a  white  crys- 
talline powder,  which,  when  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  forms  either 
rectangular  prisms  or  slender  needles.  (Laurent.)  —  3.  Bitter  almond 
which  did  not  yield  any  product  when  subjected  to  the  process  just 
described,  was,  after  being  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  immediately  mixed 
with  ether,  and  ^i^radually  neutralised  with  ammonia  ;  an  oily  layer  then 
separated,  which  solidified  after  a  while,  and  yielded  rectangular  prisms 
when  boiled  with  alcohol  (Laurent.)  —  4.  Bitter  almond  oil  becomes 
strongly  heated  in  contact  with  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  evolves  liydro- 
chloric  acid;  and  if  the  oily  product  containing  a  few  needles,  be  treated 
after  a  few  hours  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcoholic  ammonia,  three 
lasers  are  formed,  the  lower  of  which  is  a  thick  mass  chiefly  consisting 
01  sulphur,  the  middle  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  the 
upper  an  ethereal  solution  of  unaltered  bitter  almond  oil  and  stilbous 
acid.     (Laurent.) 

Preparation.  Crystallises  in  two  different  forms  :  the  products 
1 , 3  and  ^  and  sometimes  also  2,  ciystallise  in  daczlin|[  white,  transparent 
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rectangalar  prisms^  whose  terminal  faces  are  replaced  by  two  fsLces 
intersecting  one  another  at  an  obtuse  angle  and  resting  on  the  horizontal 
edges  of  the  prisms;  one  of  these  faces  generally  predominates  and  gives 
the  crystals  the  aspect  of  an  oblique  rectangular  prism.  (Liebig  <S^ 
Winckler,  Laurent.)  The  crystals  obtained  by  (2)  are  small  rhomboidal 
prisms  whose  terminal  faycea  are  replaced  by  two  faces  intersecting  at  an 
acute  angle  and  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  prism.  (Laurent.)  The 
two  forms  cannot  be  made  to  pass  one  into  the  other  by  recrystallisation 
from  hot  alcohol;  but  if  the  rectangular  crystals  be  kept  for  a  few 
seconds  in  the  melted  state  and  then  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol^  the  solu- 
tion on  cooling  deposits  the  rhomboidal  prisms.  (Laurent.)  The  salt 
melts  when  heated  at  about  160°  (Robiquet  &  B.  Charlard)  without 
volatilising,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  an  opaque  radiated  mass  or  a 
transparent  gum.  (Laurent.)  Tasteless  and  nearly  inodorous;  without 
action  on  vegetable  colours. 


FortnuidB  and  Caleulaiiotu  according  to : 


1. 

42  C. 
18  H. 

....  252 

•  •••• 

Liebig. 

...     75-45 
...      5-39 
...     1916 

IL 

56  C 

24  H 

336 
24 

80 

Laurent. 

70*36 
5-46 

8  0. 

....     64 

10  O 

1818 

C«HM08 

....  334 

...  100-00 

C«H**OW.... 

440 

100*00 

III. 

Laurent  ft  Gerhardt. 

IV. 

44  C. 
18  H.. 

....  264 
....     18 

...     76-30 
...      5-20 
...     18-50 

30  C 

12  H 

180 
12 

48 

75-0 
5*0 

8  0.. 

....     64 

6  O 

200 

C**H»0« 

....  346 

«»••  ■ 

...  100*00 

C»H"0«  .... 

240     . 

•  •■•••• 

100-0 

Anafy$e9  aceordmg  to  .- 

Liebig. 

Liebig  & 

a. 

h. 

c. 

d. 

* 

H.. 

74-59    71-86 

5*42    5*66 

74-92 

5-69 

i 

r5*27 
5-64 

Laurent. 

c 

74*2 
5*6 

■  ••• 

/.                9- 
74*4     ....     74*6 
5-4     ....       5-3 

A. 

....     75*0     ...» 

....       •»  ^     .... 

t. 

75-82 
5*47 

•••• 
•  ••• 

76-20 

H 

5-45 

For  the  analyses  a,  b,  c,  d  and  Jt,  the  substance  was  prepared  by  (1)  ;  for 
«,/,  ff,  h  and  t,  by  (2)  ;  the  analysis  i,  was  made  by  Laurent  eight  years  later  than  the 
rtst.--Calculation  I,  is  founded  on  analyses  a  ...  A,  and  regards  the  substance  as 
benzoate  of  hydride  of  benzoyl,  2C"H60*,C"H»0* :  II,  is  founded  on  the  analyses  t,  *, 
and  assumes  the  formula,  3C»*HK)2,C»*H*(>*.  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  observe  {Compt. 
chim,  1850,  117),  that  these  views  do  not  explain  the  formation  of  the  compound  by 
the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  they  suggest  that  its  formation  takes  place  with  the 
agency  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (like  the  formation  of  mandelic  acid)  as  l-epresented  by  the 
following  equation  (Calculation  III): 


3C"HW  +  CNH  +  2HO  «  C^Hi^Cy  +  NH^; 


n2 
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at  the  same  time  they  direct  attention  to  the  decompontion  (4).  Calculation  IV, 
agrees  better  with  the  greater  nnmber  of  the  analyses.  According  to  this  view,  the 
action  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  or  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  resulting  from  the  moist  chlorine 
converts  the  hydrocyanic  acid  into  formic  acid,  which  unites  with  2  At.  bitter  almond 
oil  or  1  At.  benzoin,  while  2  At.  water  are  separated  (compare  Decomposition  4,  and 
the  potash-compound)  : 

C»H»0«  =-  C"H02  =  C2H«0*  -  2H0, 

The  formation  of  benzoic  acid  on  heating  the  compound  with  alcoholic  potash  does  not 
necessitate  the  assumption  that  the  compound  actually  contains  benzoic  acid,  inasmuch 
as  that  add  is  product,  under  the  same  circumstances,  from  bitter  almond  oil  (p.  23). 

Decompositions.  I.  Stilboas  acid  yields  by  distillation  first  a  yel- 
lowisb,  then  a  greenish  oil,  which  dissolyes  in  ether,  leaving  elongated 
laminoB.  (Laarent )  —  2.  Chlorine  gas  passed  throagh  fused  stilbous  acid 
forms  hydrochloric  acid  and  an  oil  which  solidifies  partially  after  a  while, 
and  is  partly  dissolved  when  boiled  with  water;  the  solution  on  cooling 
yields  small  right  rectangular  prisms,  which  crystallise  in  the  same  form 
after  fusion,  burn  with  a  flame  which  has  no  green  edges  —  therefore 
do  not  contain  chlorine  —  may  be  volatilised  without  decomposition 
(therefore  are  not  mandelic  acid,  L.),  and  form  with  nitric  acid,  a  solu- 
tion, yielding  by  evaporation  a  substance  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether  as  well  as  in  ammonia,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  a  definite  com- 
pound. The  portion  of  the  oil  insoluble  in  boiling  water  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  and  for  the  most  part  also  in  boiling  potash.  The  still  hot  potash-solution  forms 
when  saturated  with  acids,  a  laminated  crystalline  precipitate,  which  melts  when  heated, 
solidifies  in  a  fibrous  mass  on  cooling,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  does  not 
consist  of  benzoic  acid   [stilbesic   add?    L.]     (Laurent).  —  3.  Stilbous  acid  is 

slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid;'  the  solution  does  not  contain 
benzoic  acid.  (Laurent.) — 4.  Heated  with  oil  of  vitriol^  it  ffives  off 
carbonic  oxide;  and  the  residue  treated  with  water  yields  a  thick  brown 
mass,  which  smells  like  bitter  almonds,  and  dissolves  partially  in 
ammonia. —  5.  Boiled  with  alcoholic  jootcu^,  it  yields  benzoate  of  potash. 
(Liebig.)  —  6.  In  contact  with  alcoholic  ammonia  it  remains  unaltered. 
(Laurent.) 

Combinationa.  IStilhite  of  Potasli.  —  Formed  by  the  action  of  very 
strong  potash-ley  on  stilbous  acid,  as  an  oily-liquid,  which,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  gives  ofi"  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  water,  and  solidifies  in  a  fibrous 
mass,  which  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  100°,  gives  off  25  p.  c. 
(about  10  At.)  water  and  leaves  a  solid  tnmefied  mass  containing 
17*1  p.  c.  potash. 

Laurent. 

C»H»0»  231*0    ....     83-04 

|CO  47'2    ....     16-96    17*2 

C»H"KO«    ....  278-2    ....  100-00 

If  the  compound  were  C^H'^KO^  (according  to  I),  it  should  contain  12-68  percent, 
of  potash,  whereas  the  formula  C^H^K^O^  (according  to  II),  or,  according  to  Laurent, 
C«H»KO»,  requires  18-28  p.  c  KO,  and  the  formula  C^K^'KO^  (according  to  III), 
requires  12  p.  c  KO. 

Stilbous  acid  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  abundantly  ii^ 
hot  alcohol,  and  readily  in  ether. 
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Stilbesic  AcicL 

Laurent.     Rev.  sclent,  16,  387;  J",  pr,  Chem,  35,  430. 

Lauhent  k  Gerhardt.     dympt.  chim.  1850,  117. 

* 

Aeide  tiilbe^euXf  Suroxide  de  ttilbUt* 

When  bitter  almond  oil  is  treated  with  chlorine  f^,  aided  by  heat 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  the  whole  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a 
crystalline  mixture  of  benzoic  acid,  stilbesic  acid,  a  body  crystallising  in 
slender  needles,  and  chloride  of  benzoyl;  and  if  the  chlorioe  of  benzoyl 
be  allowed  to  drain  on  a  funnel  stopped  with  coarsely  pounded  glass,  the 
mass  pressed  between  paper  and  treated  with  cold  ether-alcohol,  stilbesic 
acid  remains  behind,  and  may  be  crystallised  by  solution  in  boiling 
ether  and  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Oblique  rhombic  prisms.  Fig,  84,  without  /  and  i;  jig,  84  without 
/and  m;  i  :  m  =  126^  30';  m  :u  =  138°;  u  :  u  =  06'';  a  :  f»  =  90. 
Melts  at  145°,  and  if  the  whole  has  not  been  fused,  solidi^es  at  the  same 
temperature,  but  after  complete  fusion,  not  till  cooled  down  to  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  forming  a  transparent  gum  which  when  carefully 
heated,  slowly  crystallises  in  opaque  radiated  nodules. 


28  C  

1....  168 

....     71-ou     ... 

....         4  £%j      ... 

....     23-92     ... 

Laurent. 

10  H 

10 

4*33 

7  O 

56 

24*09 

C28HW07   ... 

234 

....  10000     ... 

100-00 

Laurent  supposes  that,  in  the  formation  of  stilbesic  acid,  2  At  bitter  almond  oil 
haye  taken  up  1  At.  oxygen  to  form  stilboua  acid,  and  that  in  this  compound  2  At.  H 
are  replaced  by  O,  water  being  at  the  same  time  decomposed :  for  although  the  chlorino 
used  was  dry,  the  hydrochloric  acid  vapours  above  the  oil  had  nevertheless  condensed 
moisture  from  the  air.  This  view  takes  no  account  of  the  decomposition  by  oil  of 
vitriol.  According  to  Laurent  &  Gerhardt,  the  prossic  acid  contained  in  the  bitter 
almond  oil  exerts  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  stilbesic  as  well  as  of  stilbons  acid. 
Any  more  definite  conclusion  appears  for  the  present  unattainable. 

Stilbesic  acid  yields  by  distillation  an  oil  which  on  cooling  deposits 
ciTstals,  apparently  a  product  of  decomposition.  (Laurent.)  —  Heated 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  off  carbonic  oxide  gas;  water  added  to  the 
residue  separates  benzoic  acid.  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt)  —  It  dissolves 
in  potash  and  in  ammonia  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water. 
(Laurent.) 

Stilhesaie  of  Silver.  — -  The  boiling  ammoniacal  solution  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  silver  forms  shining  scales.     (Laurent.) 

Laurent. 

C^HW  232    ....    51-79 

2  Ag    216     ....     48-21     48-7 

—  --  -         .  — 

C»H9Ag«(y 448     ....  10000 

The  acid  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  solu- 
tion does  not  redden  litmus.    (Laurent.) 
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The  solntion  in  etber-alcohol  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  stilbesic 
acid  yields  hj  evaporation,  benzoic  acid  and  slender  needles.  These 
when  freed  from  benzoic  acid  by  dilute  ammonia  and  purified  by  recrys- 
tallisation  from  cold  ether,  form  long,  shining,  needle-shaped  crystals 
united  in  tufts;  after  fusion,  they  solidify  in  an  amorphous  mass^  which 
when  gently  heated  crystallises  in  microscopic  spherical  nodules.  These 
crystals  dissolve  in  boiling  ammonia  and  are  precipitated  therefrom  by 
acids.  (Laurent.)  When  distilled,  they  yield  another  substance  which 
crystallises  in  distorted  needles. 


Benzilic  Acid. 

C"H»0«  =  C«H"0»,0*. 

LiEBio.    (1888.)    Ann,  Fharm.  25,  25. 
ZiNiN.     Ann,  Fharm.  31,  329. 

Aeide  stilbiqvet  StUbingdure. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Hot  alcoholic  potash  is  added  to  benzoin 
or  [better,  J.  L.]  to  benzoyl,  till  a  fresh  addition  no  longer  causes  any 
blue  colouring;  the  alcohol  is  then  driven  off,  and  the  alkaline  liquid 
diluted  with  water,  mixed  at  the  boiling  heat  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  filtered  from  any  oil  or  resin  that  may  be  separated.  The 
filtrate  becomes  milky  on  cooling  and  deposits  crystals  of  the  acid. 
(Liebig.)  Benzile  or  benzoin  is  dissolved  in  boiling  and  tolerably  con- 
centrated alcoholic  potash,  in  such  quantity  as  to  leave  the  liquid  dis- 
tinctly alkaline.  The  mixture  is  then  boiled  till  a  portion  of  it  mixes 
with  water  without  turbidity;  the  liquid  evaporated  to  drjrness  over  the 
water-bath;  the  residue  exposed  to  air  ricb  in  carbonic  acid  till  the 
potash  is  completely  saturated  with  that  acid  [the  conversion  of  the 
caustic  potash  into  carbonate  may  however  be  better  effected  by  adding 
carbonate  of  ammonia  before  evaporating;  J.  L],  the  mass  treated  with 
alcohol;  the  solution  separated  from  the  carbonate  of  potash,  mixed  with 
water;  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  the  remaining  liquid  boiled  with  animal 
charcoal  till  it  becomes  colourless  or  retains  only  a  slight  yellowish  tint, 
and  then  filtered;  the  charcoal  washed  with  hot  water;  and  the  solution 
left  to  evaporate  to  the  crystallising  point.  The  crystallised  potash-salt 
is  dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  poured  into  an  excess  of  boiling  anfi 
largely  diluted  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  mixture  boiled  till  the  turbi- 
dity produced  on  mixing  has  completely  disappeared.  If  the  liquid  be 
then  left  to  cool  slowly,  it  becomes  opalescent  and  filled  with  long  needles 
of  benzoic  acid.     (Zinin.) 

Properties,  Hard,  shining,  transparent  needles.  Inodorous.  Has  a 
sourish,  bitter,  metallic  taste.  Melts  at  120°,  forming  a  colourless  liquid. 
(Zinin.)     Has  a  strong  acid  reaction. 

Liebig.  Zinin. 

28  C 168  ....  73-68  7309  ....  73-14  ' 

12  H  12  ....   5-26  5-35  ....   5-31 

6  0 48  ....  21-06* 21-56  ....  21-55 


C»n^-0« 228  ....  100-00  ........  100-00  ....  10000 
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Deeompoaiiuma,  1.  Heated  above  the  melting  point,  it  turns  red, 
and  emits  a  peculiar  odonr  and  a  yiolet-red  vapour,  which  condenses  into  a 
brown-red  oil  having  a  burning  sharp  taste,  distilling  without  alteration, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  easily  and  with  red  colour  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  the  solution  is  rendered  turbid  by  water,  but  not  decolorised,  it  is 
decolorised  by  potash  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  but  not  by  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid.  (Zinin.)  —  2.  To  oil  of  vitriol,  benzilic  acid  and  its  salts 
impart  a  fine  carmine  colour,  which  is  not  easily  destroyed  b^  heat;  it  dis- 
appears on  addition  of  water,  but  reappears  on  evaporation.  (Liebiff, 
Zinin.)  —  3.  With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  phosphoric  acid, 
chlorophosphoric  acid,  and  chlorobenzile.  (Cahours.)  —  4.  Benzilate  of 
potash  when  strongly  heated,  gives  off  white  vapours  which  condense  to  a 
colourless  oil,  smelling  like  naphthalin,  having  a  rough  burning  taste,  dis- 
tilling without  alteration,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  there- 
from by  water.  The  residue  contains  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash. 
(Zinin.) 

CoTnbinations.  The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in 
boiling  water. 

It  dissolves  in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  water. 
(Zinin.) 

BentiUUe  of  Potash, —  (PreparaiUmyVid,  iup.)  Colourless  transparent 
crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution,  evaporated  at  a  strong  heat,  solidifies  in  a  maiss  con- 
sisting of  narrow  tables.  Melts  above  200^  forming  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  solidifies  on  cooling.     It  is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature 

(vid.nip,) Anhydrous.      Contains  17 '59  per  cent,   of  potash,  and  is 

therefore  C»H"KO«.     (Zinin.) 

Bennlaie  of  Lead.  —  Obtained  by  dropping  a  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  into  the  aqueous  acid  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced. White  powder,  unalterable  at  100"";  when  heated,  it  melts  into 
a  red  liquid  and  gives  off  violet-red  vapours.  Dissolves  to  a  slight 
extent  in  hot  water.  Contains  32-87  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  is 
therefore  C»H"PbO«.     (Zinin.) 

PenzUaU  of  Silver.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver 
with  the  ammonia  or  potash  salt.  White  crystalline  powder.  At  100°, 
it  assumes  a  smalt-blue  colour,  without  loss  of  weight,  but  after  some 
time  becomes  brown -red  and  begins  to  decompose;  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture it  melts,  gives  off  violet-red  vapours,  and  leaves  metallic  silver. 
Slightly  soluble  in  hot  water. 

liebig.         Zinin. 

Ag  108  ....    32-24     32-25     ....    3l-98 

28  C 168  ....  50-15                                     49*55 

11  H    11  ....  3-28                                      3-37 

6  0 48  ....     14-33 1512 

C*H7AgO«      ....  336     ....  10000  lOO'OO 

The  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether 
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Chlorobenzile. 

C«CIH"0*  =  C«C1H",0*. 

Cahours.    (1849.)    iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.   23,   350 ;   J.  pr.   Cfiem. 
45, 146; — absir.  Ann.  Fharm.  70,  46. 

Pentad iloride  of  phosphorus  acts  violently,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  npon 
benzilic  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved,  and  the 
product,  when  distilled,  yielding  chlorophosphoric  acid  at  111^  and  from 
250^  upwards,  chlorobenzile,  which  is  washed  with  cold  water,  dried 
by  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified. 

Colourless  liauid,  heavier  than  water,  boiling  at  about  270°,  and 
haviog  a  powerful  odour. 

Cahoun* 

28  C  168-0  ....  68-18  68*39 

11  If 11-0  ....  4-46  4-43 

CI 35-4  ....  14-35  14-00 

4  O  32-0  ....  13  01  13-13 

C»H"C10«....  246-4     ....  lOOCO     10000 

In  contact  with  moist  air,  it  is  quickly  converted  into  hydrochloric 
and  benzilic  acid.  With  hot  strong  potash -ley,  it  quickly  yields  chloride 
of  potassium  and  benzilate  of  potash.  With  ammonia  and  aniline  it 
forms  crystalline  products  (benzilamide  and  benzilanilide  ?). 


Benzile.    C«H>oo*. 

Laurent.     (1835.)    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  59,  402;  Ann.  Fharm,  17,  91; 

Fogg,  36,  501;  J.  pr.  Chem.  35,  46. 
LiEBio.    Ann.  Fharm.  25^25. 

ZiNiN.     Ann.  Fhajin.  34,  188. — J.  pr.  C7iem.  33,  35. 
Gregory.     Compt.  chim.  1845,  308. 

Benzoyl,  Benzyl,  Soueojpyde  de  Slilbise. 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  upon  -benzoin. — 
Gregory,  on  one  occanoOi  obtained  beniile.  in  attempting  to  prepare  benxoio  by  heating 
bitter  almond  oil  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  alcoholic  potash. 

Preparation.  1.  By  passing  chlorine  gaa  over  fused  benzoin,  as  long 
as  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  crystallising  the  product  from 
alcohol.  (Laurent.)  —  2.  When  Ipt.  of  dry  benzoin  is  gently  heated 
with  2  pts.  of  strong  colourless  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid  is  copiously 
evolved,  and  the  benzoin  melts  into  a  clear  yellow  oil  which  rises  to 
the  sur^Etce  of  the  liquid  and  consists  of  pure  benzile.    (Zinin.) 

Properties.  Yellowish,  nearly  colourless.  Crystallises  from  the 
alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  regular  six- 


BBNZILB.  185 

sided  prisms.  (P.  ooP.  oP  or  R.  ooR.)  {Fig.  137,  fig,  146.)  a  :  <r 
=  120°;  !•»  and  r*  :  ff  =  134°;  r*  :  <r  =  152.  The  crystals  com- 
monly have  in  the  middle  a  hollow  space  with  six  sides  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  prism.  (Laurent.)  Conchoidal  fracture.  After  fasion 
between  90°  and  92°,  it  solidifies  in  a  fibrous  mass.  Volatilises  without 
decomposition.     Inodorous  and  tasteless. 

Laurent.         Liebig. 

28  C 168    ....     80-00    7961     ....     79*29 

10  H 10'   ....       4-76     4-84     ....       473 

4  0 32     ....     15-24     15-55     ....     15*98 

C*»H»0*  ....  210    ....  100-00    100-00    ....  lOO'OO 

Deeomposition,     1,  Bums  with  a   red   sooty  flame.      (Laurent.)  — 
2.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid.     (Laurent.)  —  3.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  potash-ley  (Laurent);  but  when  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potash  it  turns  blue  and  forms  benzilic  acid.     (Liebig.)  — * 
4.  The  vapour  passed  over  red-hot  lime  yields  an  oil  and  a  small  quaatity 
of  charcoal.      (Laurent.) — 5.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bauzile 
is  mixed  with  aqueous  ammonia,  a  white  fine-grained  precipitate  of 
azobenzile    (C^NH^O')  is  produced ;     at  the  same  time  benzoate   of 
ethyl  is  formed^  and  a  substance  which  dissolves   readily  in  alcohol, 
and    crystallises  in  small  needles.      The    latter  substance  is  formed 
in  larger  quantity  when  the  alcoholic  solution  of  benzile  is  gradually 
mixed  with  small  quantities  of  aqueous  ammonia,  and  kept  boiling  all 
the  while,  till  the  liquid  becomes  turbid.     (Zinin.)     When  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  benzile  saturated  at  a  high  temperature,  is  saturated  while  yet 
warm  with  dry  ammoniacd  gas,  and  suffered  to  cool  during  the  passage  of 
the  gas,  a  white  sediment  is  produced,  which,  in  the  course  of  24  hours, 
becomes  covered  with  small  needles,  while   other  products  remain   in 
solution.     The  products  thus  formed  are  imabenzil,  beuzilimide,  benzilam 
and  an  oil  very  soluble    in    alcohol.       (Laurent.)  —  6.    Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  forms,   with  abundant  deposition  of    sulphur,  a  yellow   oil 
smelling  of  garlic;  this  oil,  however,  is  more  readily  formed  by  distilling 
benzoyl  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.     (Zinin.).     By  the  action  of 
hydrosnlphate  of  ammonia  on  benzile,  two  or  three  different  substances 
are  formed,  among  which  hydrobenzile    (p.  185)   occurs.      ^Zinin.)  — 
7.  Benzile  fused  with  potassium  gives  off  violet  vapours  ana  leaves  a 
carbonaceous  residue. 

Combinations.  Insoluble  in  water.  Dissolves  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol 
and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.     (Laurent.) 

HydrocyanaU  of  Bemile.  —  When  to  a  solution  of  benzile  in  boiling 
alcohol,  there  is  added  a  quantity  of  nearly  anhydrous  prnssic  acid  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  benzile,  the  mixture,  on  being  left  to  itself,  deposits 
white  shining  rhombic  tables  produced  from  a  combination  of  the  rhombo- 
hedron  with  a  right  prism.     (Zinin.) 


32  C  

12  H 

202 
12 
28 
32 

....    73-72 
....       4-38 
....     10-22 
....     11-68 

Zinin. 

72-96 

4-58 

2  N 

10-39 

4  O 

1207 

C»HWOS2C2NH  .... 

274 

....  100-00 

100-00 
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Melts  and  decomposes  when  heated,  leaying  a  residue  of  benzile. 
Heated  with  nitric  acid  or  ammonia,  it  yields  benzile.  The  alcoholic 
solution  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  forms  cyanide  of  silver,  and  benzile 
crystallises  from  the  solution.  The  alcoholic  solution  heated  with 
mercuric  oxide  reduces  it,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  benzoate 
of  ethyl  becomes  perceptible.  The  compound  is  not  altered  by  boiling 
with  water  or  with  salts. 

Benzile  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  etker. 


Appendix  to  BemUe, 

Hydrobenzile.    C»H»0». 

ZiNiN,     (1844.)    J.pr.  Chem.  33,  35. 

When  benzile  is  treated  with  hydrosnlphate  of  ammonia^  two  or 
three  different  bodies  are  produced,  one  of  which  forms  crystals  in  the 
shape  of  concavo-convex  lenses  united  in  spiral  ^odes.  Melts  at  47** 
forming  a  colourless  liquid  which  may  be  distilled  without  alteration, 
and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  foim  at  42°.  Smells  like  bitter  almond 
oil  and  has  a  sweetish  burning  taste. 

Zinin. 

28  C 168     ....     85-71     85-75 

12  H 12     ....       6-12     6-27 

2  O 16     ....      8-17     7-98 

C^W^G^    196     ....  10000    100-00 

Boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  a  yellow  resin ^  which  is  not  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  water. 

It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  solution  of  potash.  It  does  not  give 
off  ammonia  when  fused  with  nydrate  of  potash.  It  dissolves  in  alcoholic 
potash,  and  appears  not  to  be  altered  by  boiling. 

It  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  chlorine  gas. 

Dissolves  readily  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  in  its 
original  state. 

Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcoJiol  and  etlier. 


Picril. 

C«NH"0*  or  C^'NH^'O*  (=  C*»NH«0«,0«).  ? 

Laurent.  (1844.)  Bev.  scient  18,  201;  J,  pr.  Ohm.  35,  448.— i^.  Ann, 
Chim.  Phya,  19,  369;  J.pr.  Chem.  40,  407;  Ann,  Pharm.  62,  108. 

Preparation.  The  ethereal  liquid  from  which  crude  stilbene  (p.  167) 
has  separated  on  cooling,  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation  a  very  dark- 
coloured  oil  and  brown  crystalline  grains  which,  after  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  ether,  must  be  separated  quickly  from  the  liquid.  The 
solution  still  yields  by  evaporation  a  few  more  crystalline  granules,  which 


PICRIL. 


187 


mtij  be  iraslied  with  a  mixture  of  ^tber  and  alcobol;  the  mother-liqnor 
is  again  left  to  evaporate  aa  long  as  any  crystalline  granules  separate. 
The  crystalline  granules,  when  dissolved  in  ether  and  se7eral  times 
recrystallisedj  yield  very  beautiful  colourless  crystals. 

Colourless  octohedrons  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  and 
having  their  summits  and  the  smaller  edges  of  their  bases  truncated. 
(  +  P  :  —  P  on  the  lateral  edges  =  112^;  —  P  ;  +  P  on  the  edges  of 
the  base  =  117°;  +  P  :  wP  =  139°  SCK  :  oP  :  +  P  =  133^  30'; 
oP  :  P  =  121°  30'. 

Melts  at  a  gentle  heat  and  solidifies  into  an  opaque  gummy  mass  on 
cooling. 


Calculation  I. 

42  C 252  80-80 

N 14  4-60 

14  H 14  4-50 

4  0 32  10-20 

C^NH^O^  312  10000 


Calcnlatlon  II. 

42  C 252  80-52 

N 14  4-47 

15  H 15  4-78 

4  0 32  10-23 

C«NH"0<    313     10000 


Analyse 

a.  b. 

C  80-80     80-45 

N 4-76 

H 4-59     4-70 

O 9-85 


c. 
80-27 

4-77 


100-00 

From  analysis  a,  Laurent  formerly  deduced  the  formula  I,  according  to  which, 
picril  mightbe  a«compoundofbenzolone  and  cyanogen  (C^*NH**0'*  »  C*H**0'*  +  C^) ; 
analysis  b  was  afterwards  made  with  somewhat  yellowish  crystals ;  c  with  perfectly 
colourless  crystals. 


Decompositions.  Pulverised  picril  imtnediately  forms  with  bromine 
a  gammy  mass,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrobromio  acid  escaping  at  the 
same  time.  The  product,  after  being  purified  from  free  bromine  by 
washing  with  water,  then  dissolved  in.  ether,  reprecipitated  by  alcohol, 
and  freed  from  adhering  ether  and  alcohol  by  gentle  beating  in 
vacuo,  forms  a  colourless,  transparent,  brittle  resin,  which  contains 
61*36  p.  c.  C,  3-33  p.  c.  H,  and  24*30  p.  c.  Br.  and  according  to  Laurent, 
is  a  mixture  of  C**NBrH"0*  and  C^XBr^H^O*.  It  appears  to  be  capable 
of  distilling  partly  without  alteration,  but  at  last  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrobromic  acid  is  evolved,  and  charcoal  also  in  small  quantity  left 
behind.  —  Ckloiine,  aided  by  heat,  acts  like  bromine,  evolving  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  forming  a  soft  resinous  mass  which  dissolves  readily  in 
ether  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  alcohol;  it  contains  68*2  p.  c.  C 
and  3  8  p.  c.  H,  and  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  C*^NC1H"0*  and 
C*'NCPH»0*. 

3.  Picril  boiled  wifch  nitric  acid  is  at  first  converted  into  a  yellow 
resinous  mass,  which,  after  boiling  for  some  time,  dissolves  and  is  converted 
into  nitropicril.  —  4.  When  picril  is  boiled  with  aqueous  chromic  acid,  a 
brown  mixture  is  produced,  partially  soluble  in  ether.  The  insoluble 
portion  may  be  sublimed  in  white  laminsd  at  a  high  temperature. 
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5.  Picril  is  decomposed  hy  potassium  with  the  aid  of  heat^  and  ether 
extracts  from  the  product  a  hodj  which  ciystallises  in  rhombs.  —  6.  It 
is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash. 

Picril  dissolves  very  readily  in  eiher,  much  less  readily  In  alcohol. 


NitropicriL 

C»NX»H»0*  or  C*»NX'H«0* 


Laurent,     lac,  cit. 


When  picril  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,  the 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  a  yellow  somewhat  crystalliae  powder^  a 
little  more  of  which  separates  on  addition  of  water. 


42  0  

...  252  

..  56-30 

4  N  

...  56  

..  12-50 

11  H  

...  11  

...   2-45 

16  O  

...  123  

..  28-75 

C*3N*H»0« 
42  C  

252 
56 
12 

128 

...  447  

....  56-25  . 
....  12-50  . 
....   2-68  . 
....  28-57  . 

...  100-00 

Lanrent. 
56-80 

4  N 

12-60 

12  H 

2-37 

16  O 

28-23 

C«N^H«OW .... 

448 

....  10000  . 

10000 

When  heated  it  decomposes  with  emission  of  light. 

It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol^  very  readily  in  etlter. 


Thionessal. 

C«H*S  =  C"H>S,C"H«. 

Laubent.     (1844.)    JB«f,  scient.  18,  197;  J.  pr,  Chem.  35,  44. 
Su\fetsaL 

Formation  and  Preparation,  In  the  dry  distillation  of  sulphide  of 
stilbene  or  of  the  crude  product  of  the  action  of  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia  on  bitter  almond  oil,  after  the  stilbene  has  passed  over  and 
solidified  in  scales  and  the  heat  has  risen,  needle-shaped  crystals  condense 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  may  bo  purified  by  boiling  them  in  the 
state  of  fine  powder  with  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  stilbene  mixed 
with  them.  The  residual  white  powder  is  boiled  with  a  large  quantity 
of  ether,  till  it  is  completely  dissolved,  and  the  ethereal  solution  deposits 
thionessal  by  cooling  or  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  asbestos-like 
crystals  grouped  in  tufts  or  spherical  masses.  It  is  however  more 
advantageous  to  recrystallise  the  product  from  boiling  rectified  rock-oil, 
from  which  the  thionessal  separates  on  cooling  in  needles  grouped  in 
spherical  masses. 
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Froperties.  Colourlees,  inodorous  needles  having  a  silky  lustre. 
Melto  at  148^9  &i^d  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  spongy  mass,  wbicn  absorbs 
the  still  liquid  portion  and  swells  up.  After  slow  cooling,  it  often 
remains  amorphous,  and  does  not  crystallise  till  gently  heated.  The 
vapours  hare  a  faint  and  not  sulphurous  odour. 


26  C 

9  H 

156 

9 

....     86*18 

....         4  JO      ... 

8-84     ... 

Laurent. 

86-35 

4'90 

S  

16 

8-78 

C^H^S 

181 

....  100-00     ... 

100-03 

Bums  with  a  reddish  sooty  fame.  With  bromine  it  immediately 
becomes  heated,  gives  off  vapours  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  forms  bromo- 
thioncssal.  It  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  with  formation 
of  nitrothionessal;  the  liquid  does  not  contain  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash.  Heated  with  potassium,  it  yields 
sulphide  of  potassium  and  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal. 

It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  boiling  alcoJiol,  with  difficulty  in  boiling 
etJher,  most  abundantly  in  boiling  roch-oil,  from  which  it  separates  again 
almost  completely  on  cooling. 


Bromothionessal.  C-*Br»H^S. 

Laurent,    loc,  cit, 

Brom/ihionenile, 

Obtained  by  treating  thionessal  with  bromine.  Hydrobromic  acid  is 
then  evolved  and  a  solia  mass  formed  which  may  be  purified  by  boiling 
with  ether. 

Pulverulent,  melts  at  a  high  temperature,  and  solidifies  in  rhombio 
tables  on  cooling.     Volatilises  without  decomposition, 

Laurent. 

26  C    156  ....     46-02     49*5 

.7  H   7  ....       2-06    2-2 

2  Br  160  ....  47-20 

S 16  ....  4-72 

C»H7Br»S  339     ....  10000 


Nitrothionessal.   C'XWS. 

Laurent.    loe.  cit. 

NitrithioneniU. 

When  thionessal  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  it  first 
softens  and  ultimately  forms  a  yellow  porous  friable  crust,  which  is 
leashed  with  water  aud  with  alcohol,  and  ultimately  boiled  with  ether, 
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which  dissolves  but  little  of  it,  and  od  cooling  deposits  it  all  in  the  fdrm 

of  a  flocculent  powder.     The   residue  forms  a  pale  yellow,   tolerably 

fusible  powder,  which   on  cooling  solidifies  in   a  yellow  transparent 
amorphous  mass. 


56  C 

2N    

156 

9fl 

57-56    .. 
10-33     .. 

2-58     .. 

5-91 
23-62 

Laurent. 

57-9 

10-7 

7H    

7 

2-7 

S 

8  O    

16 

64 

C«N«H7S08    ....  271     ....  100-00 

When  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  it  takes  fire  and  leaves  a  large 
quantity  of  charcoal.     It  is  not  attacked  by  potash-ley. 


Bibenzoylimide. 

C«NH"0«  =  C"AdH»  0». 


Robson.     (1851.)     Chem.  Soc,  Qu.  J.  4,225;  Ann.  Fharm.  87,  122; 
J,  pr.  Chem.  55^  245;  Fharm.  emir.  1852,  209. 

Dibenzoylimide. 

Formation  and  Preparatum.  Ammoniacal  gas  passed  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  bitter  almond  oil,  is  abundantly  absorbed,  and  after  a  few 
hours  a  granular  precipitate  of  benzoylazotide  separates  out,  mixed  with 
a  resinous  body,  which  is  dissolved  on  treating  the  precipitate  with 
alcohol.  The  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution, 
assumes  a  light  red  colour  after  several  hours  boiling  with  potash-ley, 
and  becomes  brittle  and  resinous.  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  extracts 
from  it  only  a  small  quantity  of  amarine,  and  after  the  residue  has  been 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  bibenzoylimide  remains  behind. 

Froperties.     Yellowish  powder  consisting  of  feathery  crystals. 


28  C 

N 

13  H 

...  168 
...     14 
...     13 

....     79-62    ... 
6-60    ... 
6-16    ... 

7*62     ... 

Robson. 

79-66 

6-49 

6*43 

2  O 

...     16 

7-42 

C»NH»K)« 

...  211 

....  100-00    ... 

10000 

(2CWH«02  +  NH8  =  C»NH»0«  +  2H0.)  . 

Decompositions.  1 .  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid 
or  potash-ley.  By  continued  boiling  with  aUokolic  potash,  it  yields 
bitter  almond  oil  and  ammonia.  —  2.  It  is  dissolved  by  boiling  nitii^ 
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add  and  crystallises  ont  unaltered  on  cooling.  After  several  honrs  boil- 
ing, however,  it  no  longer  crystallises,  and  water  then  throws  down  from 
the  solution  a  body  which  has  a  strong  yellow  colour,  is  dissolved  by  oil 
of  vitriol  and  reprecipitated  therefrom  by  water;  dissolves  with  yellow 
colour  in  potash  or  ammonia;  dissolves  also  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates 
in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling. — 3.  Bibenzoylimide  dissolves  with 
fine  red  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  is  separated  therefrom  by  water.  — 
4.  On  distilling  it  with  soda-Hme,  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  crystal- 
line non-azotised  body  sublimes,  which  dissolves  with  fine  violet  colour  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  insoluble  in  wood-spirit,  alcohol  and  ether. 

Bibenzoylimide  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  wood-9pirit  and  alcohol, 
but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 


Hydrobenzamide. 

C«N»H»  (=  C«AdNH"  %) 

Laurent.     (1836.)    Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  62,  23;  Ann,  Pharm,  21,  130; 

J,  pr.  Chem.  9,  ISO. -^  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  66,  18.  — N.  Ann,  Chim. 

Phys,  1,  300;  Eev.  $cient.  19,  48;  J.  pr.  Chem.  35,  468.  —  Pharm. 

centr.  1836,  215;  1838,  245. 
RocHLEPEB.     Ann.  Pharm.  41,  89. — Pharm.  centr.  1842,  57. 
FowNES.     Phil.  Trans.   1845,  263;   Ann.  Pharm.  54,  363. 
Bbbtagnini.    Ann.  PhafTn.  88,  127. — Pharm.  centr.  1852,  70. 

AMoiure  dt  benzine,  Hydrure  d*azobenzoilef  Nitrure  de  picramyle. 
Formation.     By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bitter  almond  oil  (p.24  }. 

5C"H«0»  +  2NH»  =  C*«N«HW  +  5H0. 

Prepai-ation.  When  the  portion  of  rectified  bitter  almond  oil  which 
boils  at  180^  is  covered  with  aqueous  ammonia  and  left  at  rest  for 
14  days,  -^  of  the  oil  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  The  remaining 
liquid  is  poured  ofi*,  the  crystals  broken  up,  quickly  shaken  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ether  to  remove  the  adhering  oil,  and  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol  which  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  white  powder  undissolved;  the 
filtered  solution  yields  by  cooling  and  spontaneous  evaporation  crystals 
of  hydrobenzamide.  (Laurent.)  According  to  Rocbleder,  bitter  almond 
oil  covered  with  ammonia  solidifies  in  24  to  48  hours  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, or  in  6  to  8  hours  after  being  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of 
the  ammonia,  into  a  yellow  resinous  mass,  which,  besides  hydrobenza- 
mide, contains  -^-^  of  a  yellow-green,  fetid,  volatile  resin;  the  hydroben- 
zamide may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  crystallization  from 
boiling  alcohol. 

Commercial  bitter  almond  oil  forms  with  aqueous  ammonia  a  yellow 
resinous  mass;  and  when  this  is  freed  by  ether  from  adhering  oil  and 
repeatedly  exhausted  with  boiling  ether  and  alcohol,  the  decanted  liquids 
yield  several  crops  of  crystals  of  hydrobenzamide,  ben zhy dram ide, 
azobenzoyl,  a  small  quantity  of  benzoylazotide,  and  a  substance  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol.     From  this  mixture  the  crystals  of  hydrobenzamide 
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nsaj  be  picked  out  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 
(Laurent.)  Wben  the  last  portion  of  liquid  which  passed  over  in  the 
distillation  of  bitter  almond  oil  was  dissolved  in  4  or  5  times  its  volnmo 
of  alcohol,  and  mixed  with  1  vol.  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia^  an  oily 
irass  separated,  which  in  24  hours  solidified  completely  in  the  form  of 
hydrobenzamide,  mixed  only  with  a  few  crystals  of  hydride  of  sulpho- 
benzoyl. 

Colourless  rhombic  octohedrons,  truncated  on  th&ir  greater  lateral 
edfros.  (Fig.  41).  a  :  a'  =  130^;  a  :  a  =  122*;  a  :  ar=:  84°  30'.  The 
crystals  generally  exhibit  wedge-shaped  elongations.  (Laurent.)  Taste- 
less; the  alcoholic  solution  has  somewhat  of  the  taste  of  bitter  almonds. 
Inodorous.  Melts  at  110*  to  a  thick  oil,  which  has  a  sweet  taste,  and 
after  some  time  solidifies  into  an  opaque  brown  mass. 

Laurent.        liebi^.      Rochleder. 

42  C    252     ....     84-56     84*40     ....     83*91     ....     84*36 

2N   28     ....       9-40     9-00     ....     1001     ....       9*13 

18  H   18     ....       6-04     6*38     ....       6*08     ....       6-01 

C«N-HW 293     ....  100*00     99*78    ....  10000    ....  10000 

JDecompositioTis,  1.  Hydrobenzamide  when  heated  in  the  air,  takes 
fire,  and  ourns  with  a  not  unpleasant  odour.  (Laurent.)  —  2.  Between 
120°  and  130°,  it  changes  in  three  or  four  hours  into  amarine.  (Bertag- 
nini.)  —  3.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  lophine  and  a  strong-smelling 
volatile  oil,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter.  (Laurent.) 
—  4.  When  the  alcoholic  solution  is  continuously  boiled,  ammonia 
escapes,  and  on  evaporating  the  alcohol,  bitter  almond  oil  remains. 
(Laurent,  Hev,  scient,  19,  448.)  —  5.  Boiled  with  aqueous  chromic  add, 
it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  benzoic  acid.  fFownes.)  —  6.  With  acida, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  yields  oitter  almond  oil  and  tho 
ammonia-salt  of  the  acid.  (Laurent,  Fownes.^  —  7.  Boiled  with />oto<A- 
leyy  it  changes  gradually  and  without  perceptiole  decrease  of  weight,  into 
amarine,  only  a  faint  odour  of  bitter  almond  oil  being  evolved.  (Fownes.) 
Boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia 
and  bitter  almond  oiL  (Laurent.)  —  8.  When  it  is  fused  with  hydrate  ot 
potash,  the  mass  becomes  first  light  yellow,  then  dark  yeUow,  and 
ultimately  brown  and  black,  and  if  slowly  heated  gives  ofi*  nothing  but 
ammonia;  if  the  heat  be  continued,  there  is  given  off,  besides  ammonia,  a 
mixture  of  about  4  vol.  hydrogen  gas  to  1  vol .  carburetted  hydrogen. 
The  black  residue  contains  carbonate  of  potash,  cyanide  of  potassium^ 
benzostilbin,  b'enzolone,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  oil,  which 
thickens  and  becomes  viscid  on  exposure  to  the  air;  the  mass  which  has 
then  become  dark  yellow,  contains  nothing  but  benzostilbin  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  yellow  oil.  (Rochleder.)  —  9.  Heated  with 
potassium,  it  yields  a  red  fusible  mass  and  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal. 
(Laurent.)  — 10.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  th^ 
alcoholic  solution,  sulphide  of  stilbene  is  produced.    (Cahours,  p.  168.) 

Hydrobenzamide  dissolves  with  facility  \n  alcohol  and  In  et1k&\ 
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Appendix  to  ffydrobenzamidei 

Benzolone.  C"H«OM 

RocHLSDBR.    (1842.)     Ann.  Fharm,  41,  94. — Pharm.  Cenir,  1842^  57. 

Prodnoed,  together  with  benzostilbm,  when  hydrobenzamide  is 
strongl  J  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash : 

2C«N«HW  +  6H0  «  Caa^O*  +  COH«0<  +  4NH». 

An  intimate  mixture  of  hydrobenzamide  and  hydrate  of  potash  is 
heated  in  a  silver  basin  till  the  mass  assumes  a  black-brown  cofoar,  and 
the  product  after  being  rubbed  to  powder  is  treJAted  with  water,  as  long  as 
the  water  extracts  any  thing  from  it;  the  residual  powder  is  then  washed 
on  a  filter  with  cold  hydrated  alcohol,  till  that  liquid  no  loneer  assumes 
a  yellow  colour,  and  the  residue  is  added  to  warm  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
blood-red  solution  thus  foniied,  when  gradually  mixed  with  dilute 
alcohol,  becomes  greenish  yellow  and  deposits  small  crystals  of  benzolone) 
which,  if  not  yet  sufficiently  pure,  must  again  be  treated  with  oil  of 
yitriol. 

Small  crystals  which  melt  at  248°,  and  sublime  almost  without  decom- 
position when  strongly  heated. 


22  C  

8  H 

132 

8 

....     84-62    ., 
....       o'lo     • 
....     10-25     . 

Rochleder. 
83-50 

2  O 

••>«•     Xo 

......     11-29 

C«H«0» 

156 

....  100*00     .. 

.......  100-00 

It  is  dissolved  with  reddish  yellow  colour  by  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitated  therefrom  by  water  m  its  original  state;  but  fuming  nitric 
acid  converts  it,  with  evolution  of  red  vapours,  into  a  yellow  resin.     It  is 


not  attacked  by  potash-ley. 

Insoluble  in  water  ana  alcohol. 


Benzostilbin.    C*H«0*.? 

BooSLBBKR.    (1842.)    Ann.  Pharm.  41,  03,— Pharm.  Cenir.  1841,  57. 

Formed  when  hydrobenzamide  is  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash.  At 
a  strong  heat,  the  mass  blackens,  and  benzolone  is  formed  at  the  same 
time. 

The  yellow  alcoholic  liquid  obtained  in  distilling  benzolone  contains 
benzostilbin  contaminated  with  a  yellow  oil  which  renders  it  more  soluble. 
From  this  it  may  be  freed:  1.  By  recrystallising  the  residue  left  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  —  2.  By  adding  to  every  pound  of  the 
alcoholic  liquid  8  or  10  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  colours  it  pale 
red;  after  standing  for  some  time  however,  or  on  boiling,  it  loses  this 
colour,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  benzostilbin  separates  in  small  crystals. 

VOL.    XII.  o 
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8.  By  passing  chlorine  gas  into  the  alcohol io  liquid,  whereby  it  is  imme- 
diately decolorised,  becoming  at  the  same  time  almost  of  the  consistence 
of  tar,  from  the  presence  of  the  separated  crystals.  The  small  crystals 
obtained  by  2  or  8  are  free  from  chlorine,  and  when  immersed  in  ether 
are  gradually  concerted  into  larger  crystals. 

Melts  at  244°  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature^  for  the  most  part 
decomposed. 

Bochleder. 

62  C 372  ....  87-S2  86-67 

22  H 22  ....   517  5*28 

4  O 32  ....   7-51  8-05 

C^HOQ*  426     ....  10000    100-00 

Dissolves  with  pale  red  coloar  in  oil  of  vUriol, 

May  be  boiled  without  deooraposition,  with  jt>a(<u&*^  of  sp.  gr.  1*27. 

Dissolves  sparingly  in  cUeokd. 

A  mixtnre  of  benzolone  and  benzostilbin  heated  in  a  retort  with 
strong  potash-ley  and  hydrate  of  potash,  till  the  mass  is  dry,  yields  a 
small  quantity  of  an  oil  smelling  deceptively  like  ^raniuma,  (Rochleder.) 


Amarine. 


Laurent.  (1844.)  Compt.  rend.  19,  353  j  N",  J,  Pharm.  6,178. — 
Cempi,  chim,  1845,  83;  J.  pr,  Chem,  S6^  1.-— i^.  Ann.  Chim,  Fhy$. 
1,  306;  Pharm.  Omtr.  1845,  ^28. 

FowNBs.  PhU,  D*an$,  1845,  263;  Ann.  Pharm.  54,  868;  y.  Ann. 
Chim,  Phys.  17,  483. 

Bertagnini.    Ann.  Pharm.  88,  127. — Pharm.  Centr.  1852,  70. 

GossMANN.     Ann.  Pharm.  93,  329. — Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  266. 

Bemolitie,  Bydrure  ^'oso^eiuotf me.— Discovered  at  the  same  time  bj  Laurent  and 
by  Fownes. 

Bormaticfn.  1.  By  heating  the  isomeric  bodv  hydrobentamide  to 
between  120°  and  130°  (Bertagnini),  or  by  boiling  it  with  aqueous 
all^alis.  (Laurent,  Fownes.)  —  2.  By  heating  sulphite  of  benzosyl  and 
ammoniam  (p.  27)  with  hydrate  of  fime.  (Gbssmann.) 

Preparation.  1 .  When  hydrobenzamide  is  heated  for  three  or  four 
hours  to  a  temperature  between  120°  and  130°,  the  cooled  vitreous  mass 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  hydrocbloric  acid  added  in  excess,  white 
crystals  separate  consisting  of  hydrochlorate  of  amarine,  which  may  bo 
purified  by  one  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol.  (Bertagnini.)  — 
2.  Hydrobenzamide  is  boiled  for  several  hours  with  potash<ley;  the 
resulting  cake  of  resin  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  aetd;  the  solution 
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precipitated  hj  ammonia;  and  the  precipitate  waelied  with  water  and 
crystallized  from  hot  alcohol.  (Fownes.)  —  3.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
bitter  almond  oil  saturated  with  ammoniacal  gas  solidifies,  after  2^^48 
hours,  into  a  crystalline  mass  composed  of  several  substances  which  can- 
not be  purified  by  treatment  with  ether.  This  mass  is  boiled  with  a  little 
water  to  expel  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol,  and  saturated  while  still 
hot  with  hydrochloric  acid»  whereupon  an  oily  mass  separates,  and  some- 
times also  crystals  of  amidobenzoic  acid  (p.  143).  If  sufficient  water  is 
present  and  the  liquid  is  hot  enough,  the  whole  of  the  hydrochlorate  of 
amarine  remains  dissolved.  The  liouid  is  decanted  ;  any  hydrochlorate 
of  amarine  that  may  be  contained  in  the  oil  is  extracted  by  boiling 
water;  and  the  solution  neutralised  with  ammonia,  whereupon  it  deposits 
white  microscopic  needles  of  amarine,  either  immediately  or  after  some 
minutes,  according  to  the  de;^ree  of  concentration.  These  needles  are 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid;  aud  the  solution  neutralised  with  ammonia;  it  then 
on  cooling  yields  crystals  of  perfectly  pure  amarine.  (Laurent.) 

4.  When  a  mixture  of  the  dry  sulphite  of  benzosyl  and  ammonium 
with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  very  dry  hydrate  of  lime  contained 
in  a  capacious  retort,  is  covered  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  hydrate  of 
litre  and  quickly  heated  over  charcoal  to  between  180^  and  200%  the 
neck  of  the  retort  becomes  coated  with  an  apparently  amorphous  mass, 
which,  at  a  stronger  heat,  flows  downwards  and  into  the  receiver,  whilst 
needles  of  lophiue  sublime  in  the  npper  part  of  the  neck.  The  amarine, 
part  of  which  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  the  retort,  the  rest 
being  contained  in  the  ammoniacal  liquid  in  the  receiver,  is  washed  with 
alcohol,  dissolved  in  alcohol  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  preci- 
pitated by  ammonia.  Inatead  of  the  pure  sulphite  of  benzosum  and  ammoDram, 
the  mass  may  be  used  which  it  obtained  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bitter  almond  oil 
mijced  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  ammonia,  is 
quicUj  evaporated  to  dryness.     (Qbssmann.)  ^ 

Properties^  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  shining  six-sided  prisms  whose 
terminal  faces  are  replaced  by  two  or  four  faces  of  a  rectangular  octohe- 
dron.  (Fig.  68,  without  the  face  ii.)  (Laurent.)  Melts  at  100 \  (Fownes.) 
Solidifies  on  cooling  in  radiated  rosettes  (Laurent),  in  a  vitreous  trans- 
parent mass.  (Fownes.)  Inodorous,  tasteless  at  first,  then  slightly  bitter. 
Slightly  blues  red  litmus  paper.  (Laurent.)  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction.  ^Fownes.)  — Yields  a  strongly  electrical  powder. 
(Fownes.) —  Introduced  m  small  quantity  (3  grains  of  the  acetate)  below 
the  skin  of  dogs,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pig%  it  causes  convulsions  and 
death;  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  also  produces  convulsions 
and  other  morbid  symptoms,  but  the  ani'iial  recovers  in  a  few  hours. 
The  iaomeric  body,  hydrobenzamide  does  not  exert  any  such  poisonous  actiou 
(Bacchetti,  Cim^nto,  2,  76;  Liebigds  Kopps  Jahreibericht,  1855,  561.) 


I^aurent.  Fownes. 

42  C   a52     ....     84-.56     84-66    ....     84-20  ....     84-22 

2  N  28     ....       9-40     9-70     ....       970  ....       910 

18  H   18     ....       6-04     6-13     ....       5*97  ....       6*08 


C«N«H'« 298     ....  100-00     100*49    ....     99*87     ....     99-40 

Isomerio  with  hydrobeniamMe. 
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Decompositions.  1.  Amarine  subjected  to  dry  distillailon,  passes  over 
almost  completely^  leaving  only  a  small  residue;  ammonia  is  evolved,  aa 
oil  smelling  like  benxol  distils  over,  and  pjrobenzoline  sublimes  in  the 
neck  of-^e  retort  (Fownes.)  — -  2.  Amarine  is  briskly  attacked  bj 
bromine,  apparently  with  formation  of  hydrobromate  of  amarine  and 
bromamarine;  ammonia  poured  on  the  product  converts  it  into  a  solid  mass, 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  which  yields  crystals  of  amarine  on  cooling  and 
deposits  small  radiating  spherules.  (Laurent.)  —  3.  When  it  is  heated 
with  aqueous  chromic  acid,  a  very  brisk  action  takes  place,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  oenzoic  acid  being  formed.  A  similar  action  but  less  violent  is 
produced  by  nitric  acid,  (Fownes.)  —  4.  Hydrate  of  potash  in  the 
melted  state  does  not  act  on  amarine  excepting  at  a  very  high  tempe- 
rature. (Fownes.) 

CombinaLions,    Amarine  is  insoluble  in  water.  (Laurent,  Fownes.) 
The  amarine  salts  are  formed  by  direct  combination.     They  are  for 
the  most  part  sparingly  soluble. 

Sulphate  of  Amarine.  —  The  solution  of  amarine  in  sulphuric  acid 
yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation  small  colourless  crystals  resembling 
oxalic  acid. 

HydrochloraU  of  Amarine.  —  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  upon 
amarine,  a  colourless  oil  is  formed — formerly  regarded  by  Laarent  as  isomeric 
with  bitter  almond  oil  and  called  Hjfdrure  de  benzoUine — which  becomes  more 
solid  when  dry,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads  when  heated* 
(Laurent.)  Crystallises  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  small,  colour- 
less, highly  lustrous  needles,  which  effloresce  in  vacuo,  giving  off  2*4  p.  c. 
(1  At.)  water.  (Fownes.)  May  be  distilled  without  decomposition  and 
passes  over  as  an  oil  which  solidifies  without  becoming  opaque.  (Laurent.) 


42  C 

Dry. 

252-0 

....     7o'^7     f. 
....       o'o7     ... 
....       5*68     ... 
....     10-58     ... 

Fownes. 

75-20 

7-83 

5-77 

9-88 

G^tesmann. 
....     75-15 

2N 

28-0 

19  H 

19-0 

5*62 

CI 

35-4 

C«N»Hw  HCl  334.4     _  100-00    98-68 

The  salt  combines  directly  with  bromine.  —  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
bat  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nitrate  of  Amarine.  —  Amarine  forms  with  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  a 
soft  non- crystalline  mass,  which  dissolves  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  and  separates  in  microscopic  crystals  on  cooling.  (Laurent.) 
Small  crystals  having  a  faint  lustre  and  remaining  unaltered  in  vacuo; 
they  dissolve  very  sparingly  in  water.  (Fownes.) 

Fownes. 
42  C 252     ....     69-80     69-70 

3N 42     ....     11-64 

19  H 19     ....       5-26     6-30 

6  O 48     ....     13-30 


C«N»H»,HO,NO»...  361     ....  100-00 
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With  hicKhride  of  pkUinum^  bjdroobloraie  of  amarine  forms  au  inso- 
lable  yellowifib  doable  salt  (Fownes),  wbicb  contains  19*8  p.  c.  platlnam; 
tbe  formnla  C^N'H^^HCl,PtCl^  requiring  19*58  p.  c.  (Gossmann.) 

AceUUe  of  Amarine.  —  Tbe  solution  of  amariiie  in  acetic  acid  yields 
by  evaporation  a  gummy  non-crystalline  mass,  wbicb  dissolves  very 
easily  in  water.     (Fownes.) 

Amarine  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  $ther. 


Temitrohydrobenzamide. 

C*»N»H"0"  =  C"N»X*H". 

Bebtagnini.    (1851.)    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  83,  476;  Ann,  Pharm. 
79,  272;  PJiarm.  Centr.  1851,  68. 

Hydrohenxamide  triniirique, 

Fojtnatum,  By  tbe  action  of  ammonia  on  nitrobenzaldide  (p.  121}  or 
snlpbide  of  nitrobenzylene. 

Preparation.  1.  Wben  1  pt.  of  pulverised  nitrobenzaldide  is  mixed 
with  5  pts.  of  strong  ammonia,  the  liquid  turns  milky;  tbe  undissolved 
portion  acquires  a  nocculent  consistence,  and  changes  in  the  course  of 
24  hours,  into  ternitrobydrobenzamide.  If  the  nitrobenzaldide  used  in 
tbe  preparation  is  not  quite  pure,  the  product  is  red-brown,  but  is  easily 
purified  by  washing  tne  powder  with  cold  and  digesting  with  Iuke« 
warm  alcohol.  —  2.  Wben  nitrobenzaldide  is  mixed  with  alcoholic  am- 
monia, a  solution  is  obtained  which  soon  deposits  resinous  ternitrobydro- 
benzamide.  —  3.  Wben  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  melting  nitroben- 
zaldide, a  large  quantity  of  water  is  given  off,  and  a  transparent  vitreous 
mass  is  formed  wbicb  becomes  opaque  when  immersed  in  boiling 
aleoboL 

Properties.  White  light  powder,  or  after  fusion,  a  transparent 
vitreous  mass.  Separates  from  boiling  alcohol  in  flakes  composed  of 
sbining  needles.     Inodorous.     Tasteless. 


42  C  

5  N 

15  H 

252 
70 
15 
96 

....     uo-19     • 

....     1616     .. 

8'46    .. 

....     22-19     .. 

Bertagnini. 

58-37 

16-27 

3-67 

12  O 

21-69 

C«N»H>*0»  . ... 

433 

....  10000     .. 

100-00 

DecomposUiom.  1.  The  compound  heated  to  between  125^  and 
150°,  is  converted  into  ternitramarine.  —  2.  Similarly  when  boiled 
with  dilute  potash-ley. —  3.  Wben  boiled  for  some  time  with  bydrated 
alcohol,  it  is  resolved  into  nitrobenzaldide  and  ammonia.  —  4.  Heated 
with  dilute  acids  or  in  contact,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  strong 
bydrocbloric  acid,  it  is  converted  almost  instantly  into  nitrobenzaldide 
and  ammoniacal  salts.     It  dissolves  easily  and  with  rise  of  temperature 
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in  cold  concentrated  cbroniic  acid,  tbe  solotion  quickly  solidifying  into  a 
crystalline  mass  of  nitrobenzoio  acid. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcobol, 
insoluble  in  etber  and  oil  of  turpentine. 


Ternitramarine. 

C«N»H>»0"  =  C«N*X»H",H».  ? 

Bertaonini.     (1851.)     N,  Ann.   Ckim,  Phys,  33,  479;   Ann.  Pharm. 
79,  275. 

Atnarint  triniirigue. 

Formation.  From  teruitrobydrobenzamide,  by  beating  it  to  between 
125''  and  150°,  or  by  boiling  it  with  aqueous  potasb. 

Preparation.  Wben  ternitrobydrobenzamide  is  beated  witb  a 
mixture  of  1  measure  of  potasb-ley  of  50^  Bm.  and  50  measures  of 
water,  tbe  powder  cakes  together  and  forms  a  brown  semi-fluid  mass 
which  becomes  brittle  on  cooling  and  is  a  mixture  of  ternitramarine  and 
a  brown  substance.  This  product  is  dissolved  in  hot  strong  alcohol 
mixed  with  a  little  etber,  and  bydrocblorie  acid  is  added  to  the  solution, 
which  then  immediately  deposits  small,  white,  shining  needles  of  bydro- 
chlorate  of  ternitramarine.  These  crystals  are  purified  by  digestion  in 
lukewarm  alcohol  and  decomposed  by  alcoholic  ammonia;  the  alcoholic 
Solution  is  evaporated;  the  residue  freed  from  sal-ammoniac  by  washing 
with  water,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol;  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate.  — 
2.  Ternitrobydrobenzamide  is  beated  in  the  oil-batb  to  between  1 25°  and 
150°,  whereupon  it  melts  into  a  gummy  mass  which  becomes  brittle  on 
cooling. 

Crystallises  from  tbe  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
in  white  hard  nodule?. 

Bertftgnini. 

42  C  252  ....  5819 

5N 70  ....  16-16     16-05 

15  11 15  ....       3-46 

12  0 96  ....  22  19 

C*^N»H"0'2  ....  433     ....  100-00 
Itotueric  with  ternitrohydrobenzamide. 

Ternitramarine  softens  in  boiling  water  and  dissolves  to  a  very  slight 
extent,  forming  un  alkaline  solution. 

The  tcrnitraTnarine  salts  are  very  sjiaringly  soluble  in  water. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Temitramarhie.  —  Obtained  by  adding  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  ternitramarine,  which  then  deposits  small 
shining  needles.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in 
strong  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  tufts  of  needles  on 
cooling. 
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Bertagaioi. 

42  C    2520    ..,.     53-68 

5N   700     ....     14-91     15-03 

10  H  160    ....      3-41 

12  O    90-0     ....     20-46 

CI  35-4     ....       7-54     7*11 

C^^^'ni«0»^HCl..  469-4     ....  10000 

NUraie  of  TemUramaHnc  crysiallisea  in  needles  from  boiling  alcohoL 
It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Mercuric  Chloride  forms  with  an  alcobolic  solution  of  ternitramarine 
a  some  V hat  crystalline  precipitate;  bichloride  of  platinum  forms  small 
heayy  yellow  nod  ales  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Ternitramarine  dissolves  sparingly  in  strong  boiling  alcohof,  the 
dissolred  portion  separating  in  the  amorphous  state  on  cooling.  It  dis- 
solves pretty  rcalily  in  ether,  very  easily  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcoI^L 


Lopliine. 

C*»N»H"  or  0**N»H", 

Laurekt.  (1844.)  Bev.  Bcient,  18,  972;  J.  pr,  Chern.  B5,  455.-^ 
N,Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  19,  369;  Compt,  rend.  20, 1117;  Ann.  Fharm. 
62,  103;  J.pr.Chem.  40,  407;  Pharm.  Ontir.  1944,  335;  1847,  383. 

GiVsflMANK.    Ann.  Pharm.  93,  331;  Pharm.  Centir.  1855,  266. 

0&68MANN  k  Atkimsoh.  Ann*  Pharm,  97>  283  ;  Chem.  JSoc.  Qu.  J. 
9,  220. 

Lophin,  Lophyl0, 

Formation.  1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  hydrobensamide,  benzoy- 
lazotide  or  azosulphide  of  benzylene.  (Laurent.)  — 2.  By  beating 
sulphite  of  benzosyl  and  ammonium  with  hydrate  of  lime.    (Gossmann.) 

Preparation.  1.  When  hydrobenzamide  is  heated,  ammonia  escapes 
together  with  a  mobile  fragrant  oil  [bensol?  L.]^  and  there  remains  a 
fused  mass  which  may  be  distilled  at  a  high  temperature,  bat  is  more 
advantageously  treated  by  pouring  it  out,  pulverising  it  when  cold,  and 
digesting  it  in  hot  ether,  which  extracts  a  small  quantity  of  a  body 
crystallising  in  shining  laminae  as  the  solution  cools.  The  residue 
is  heated  with  alcohol  to  the  boiling  point,  and  hot  caustic  potash  added 
to  it  till  the  whole  is  dissolved;  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  threadlike 
crystals  which  may  be  washed  with  alcohol.  It  is  better  however  to 
boil  the  residue  insolnble  in  ether  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric 
acid,  mix  the  solution  at  the  boiling  heat  with  ammonia,  and  leave  it  to 
cool.  (Laurent.)  —  2.  From  the  mixture  of  lophine  and  amarine  ob- 
tained by  distilling  ben zoy lazotide,  the  amarine  is  extracted  by  boiling 
with  rocK-oil,  or  the  lophine  by  boiling  with  alcohol  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid.  (Laurent.)  —  3.  From  the  distillate  obtained  by  heating 
azosulphide  of  benzylene,  the  oily  products  are  extracted  by  ether,  the 
stilbene  by  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  thionessal  by  rock-oil,  and  the  residue 
consisting  of  lophine  is  dissolved  by  boiling  with  alcohol  and  potash  or  with 
alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid.    A  similar  process  is  adopted  with 
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tlie  product  Tesnlting  from  diBtilling  the  miztare  obtiuned  by  treating 
bitter  almond  oil  for  two  or  tbree  weeks  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia^ 
which  mixture  also  contains  picril.  (Laurent.)  —  4.  The  needle-shaped 
crystals  (p.  195)  which  sublime  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  during  the  distil- 
lation of  sulphite  of  benzosyl  and  ammonium  with  hydrate  of  lime,  are 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  and  reciystallised  after  being  treated  with  animal 
charcoal.  The  formation  of  the  lophine  is  facilitated  by  heating  the 
retort  very  quickly  and  covering  the  upper  part  at  the  commencement  of 
the  distillation  with  red-hot  coals  (Gbssmann).  IT  The  best  mode  of 
conducting  the  process  is  to  add  a  quantity  of  quick  lime  equal  in  weight 
to  the  hydrate,  introduce  the  mixture  into  a  rather  shallow  globiuar 
retort  coated  with  clay,  and  cover  the  retort  as  far  it  is  filled  with  the 
mixture,  with  live  coals,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  operation.  Only 
small  quantities  should  be  operated  on  at  once,  i^om  10  to  15  grammes  of 
the  sulphite  with  about  four  to  six  times  the  quantity  of  the  lime-mixture. 
When  the  operation  is  thus  conducted,  only  a  small  quantity  of  amarina 
forms  at  first,  and  when  this  has  melted  down,  the  upper  part  of  the  retort 
begins  to  be  covered  with  radiant  masses  of  lophine,  and  the  formation 
of  secondary  products  ceases,  nothing  being  formed  but  lophine  and  free 
ammonia.  At  the  commencement,  a  small  quantity  of  an  aromatic  oil 
accompanies  the  lophine,  apparently  resulting  from  the  decomjposition  of 
the  amarine  into  lophine  and  other  products,  the  principal  of  which  is 
amarone.  (Gossmann  &  Atkinson.)    Parification  as  in  Laurent'i  method  (1). 

Properties.  Colourless  needles  often  an  inch  long,  grouped  in  tufts 
and  having  a  lustre  similar  to  that  of  caffeine;  they  become  opalescent 
after  a  while  but  retain  their  lustre.  At  250°,  the  compound  sublimes 
gradually  but  completely,  without  previous  fusion  and  without  decomposi- 
tion. It  melts  at  265"^,  forming  a  transparent  liquid  which  at  260^ 
solidifies  in  a  radiating  crystalline  mass.  Tasteless  and  inodorous,  with 
scarcely  any  alkaline  reaction.  The  alcoholic  solution  exhibits  fluores- 
cence like  quinine,  but  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  No  acdoii  upon  polarised 
liglit.    (Grossmann  &  Atkinson.)  IT. 
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2  N 
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....  276    

....    28    
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Calculation  II. 

264    
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100-00 
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Analyse  $, 

Laurent.  GSssmann.    GUssmann  &  Atkinion. 

a.                       6.  mean. 

85-59     8605     ....    85-69     84-73 

9-24     8-83  9-47 

5-38     512     ....       5-50     563 

100*21    100-00  99-83 
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LtDrent  fint  proposed  the  formnU  C^^N^H^?,  for  wUch  he  afterwards  aabstituted 
C«N2H»«.  Gcrhardt  (TraiU,  3,  139)  regarded  lophine  as  identical  with  Fownea'a 
pyrobenzoline  C**N2H>«  (p.  204).  Gossmann  (Ann.  Pharm,  93,  331)  adopted 
Laurent's  earlier  fermnla. — Calculation  II  agrees  better  with  some  of  the  analyses  of 
lophine  and  its  compounds,  and  explains  the  formation  of  lophine  from  hydrobenzamide 
simply  according  to  the  equation : 

4C«N«H«  =  3C«N'Hw  +  3C«H«  +  2NH»  [LJ. 

[Gdasmann  &  Atkinson  suggest  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  sereral  analyses  of 
lophine  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  amarone  (p.  208)  in  some 
of  the  preparations  analysed.  They  regard  lophine  as  identical  with  pyrobenzoline,  and 
propose  a  formula  differing  from  the  double  of  Pownes*s  original  formula  (C^NH^ 
by  only  1  At.  hydrogen.  The  formula  C^'N'H^?  ig  however  somewhat  improbable  on 
acoount  of  the  uneven  number  of  hydrogen-atoms.  The  correct  formula  is  more 
probably  C^N^HW  (W.)]. 

DecompogitioTis.     Lophine  boiled  with  nitric  acid  forms  nitrolopbine. 

(Laarent)     It  is  dissolved  by  bromine  without  evolntion  of  vapours  of 

nydrobromic  acid.     When  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  ether  and  the  solution 

mixed  with  alcohol  and  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation^  beautiful 

yellow  prisms  with  rectangular  base  separate  out;  these  crystals  give  off 

bromine  when  heated,  and  when  water  is  poured  upon  them^  turn  wbite 

and  fall  to  powder.  (Laurent)  Lophine  in  contact  with  iodide  of  ethyl  doea 
not  form  any  substitution  compound,  not  even  when  the  two  bodies  are  heated  together 
to  ]  00^  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  weeks.  A  portion  of  the  iodide  of  ethyl  is  decom* 
posed  into  alcohol  and  hydriodic  add,  which  combines  with  the  lophine.  (Gossmann  & 
Atkinson.) 

CbinhinaHons.     Lophine  does  not  dissolve  in  water. 

It  dissolves  with  the  greatest  facility  and  without  decomposition  in 
boiling  alcoholic  potash.     (Laurent.) 

The  lophine-salts  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble  iu  water,  and  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  alcohol.  —  They  are  rather  instable,  having  a  tendency 
when  recrystallised  to  give  up  part  of  their  acid  and  form  basic  com- 
pounds; this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  sulphate.  (Gossmann  As 
Atkinson.) 

Sti^phaie  of  Lophine,  —  Lopbine  is  heated  with  alcohol,  with  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  hot  water,  whereupon 
crystallisation  ensues.  —  Small  shining  rectangular  lamin®.  The 
alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus  and  is  precipitated  by  water,  a  portion 
however  remaining  in  solution,  so  that  on  adding  ammonia^  a  precipitate 
of  lophine  is  still  obtained.  Laurent  found  in  the  dry  salt  11*5  and 
13*2  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid;  the  neutral  salt  requires  11*21  percent, 
of  sulphuric  acid.  (Laurent.)  —  IT  When  a  solution  of  lophine  to  which 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  is  left  to  evaporate  slowly,  the 
sulphate  separates  in  broad  transparent  tables  which  become  opaque 
and  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  When  crystallised  more  rapidly, 
the  compound  separates  in  large  needles,  which,  if  leflb  for  some  time  in 
the  mother-liquor,  change  into  small  white  opaque  needles.  At  each 
crystallisation,  the  salt  becomes  more  basic,  and  by  frequent  solution  and 
recrystallisation,  the  acid  may  be  almost  entirely  removed.  (Gossmann  & 
Atkinson.) 

Hydriodaie  of  Lophine,  —  Prepared  like  the  hydrochlorate.  Crystal- 
lises readily  in  largo  needles,  which  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether 
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than  the  hjdrochlorate.  From  a  reiy  acid  flolntion,  ii  separates  in 
grannlar  crystals.  It  dissolres  very  easily  in  iodide  of  ethyl.  In  other 
respects  it  resemhles  the  hydrochlorate.  (Gassmann  &  Atkinson.)    ^. 

Hydrochlorale  of  Lophine.  -^^  Separates  quickly  on  cooling  from  a 
solution  of  lophiue  in  boiling  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a 
solution  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  be  mixed  with  such  a 
quantity  of  hot  water  that  no  immediate  precipitate  is  formed,  the  liquid 
on  cooling  yields  well  defined  crystalliue  laminas.  (Laurent.)  —  ^.  When 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  lophine 
till  the  mixture  exhibits  a  decided  acid  reaction,  the  hydrochlorate  sepa- 
rates on  cooliug  in  larsre  transparent  needles  very  much  like  the  crystals 
of  pure  lophine.  If  left  for  some  time  in  the  mother-liquor,  they  change 
into  small  white  opaque  prisms,  an  alteration  which  is  probably  due  to 
loss  of  water.  Several  other  lophine  compounds  exhibit  a  similar  change. 
When  lophine  is  treated  witk  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  becomes  resinoas,  and  caa 
only  be  restored  to  the  crystalline  8tate  by  removing  the  acid  and  cry!ttaUi$ing  from 

alcohol.  (Gossmann  k  Atkinson.)  Nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
pretty  easily  in  alcohol.  (Laurent.)  —  If.  Has  a  slight  acid  reaction. 
Dissolves  more  readily  in  water  and  alcohol  than  the  pure  base,  and 
exhibits  stronger  fluorescence.  (Gossmann  &  Atkinson.)  IF. 


CalcnlatioB  I. 

C<«N»HM 3200 

CIH     36-4 


CakulatioB  II. 

89-79        C«N«H>«.... 3080    ....    89-43 

10-21         CIH     36-4     ....     10-57 


Laurent. 
....  10-25 


C^«N=UW  CIH  3564 


100-00 


C«N»HWCIH  ...  341-4     ....  100-00 


Calculation  IIL 

42  C   » ^....  2520 

2  N  28-0 

19  H  190 

CI 35-4 

O  16  0 


Gtfssmann  $l  Atkinson. 


73-57 
817 
5-54 

10-36 
2-36 


73-79 

5*58 
9-42 


C«N«H»7,HC1  +  Aq 350-4     ....  lOO'OO 

Nitrate  of  Lophine.  —  Fine  li^rht  laminae,  devoid  of  lustre.  When 
heated  till  they  soften,  they  give  off  2  At.  water.  (Laurent.) —  Prom  a 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  lophine  acidulated  with  nitric  acid^  the 
salt  ory^stallises  in  small  plates  which  if  covered  with  strong  nitric  acid 
which  is  froe  from  nitrous  acid,  are  converted  into  ad  oily  mass.  (G6d9- 
mann  &  Atkinson.) 


I. 


46  C 
3N 

17  H 
60 


Anhydrout. 

276  .... 

42  .... 

17  .... 

48  .... 


IL 


72-07 

44  C 

10-96 

3N 

4-44 

17  U 

12-53 

GO 

AnhydrQUi. 

264  . 

42  . 

17  . 

43  . 


7117 
11-32 

4-58 
12-93 


LanreDt. 
..     71-00 

4-70 


C«N2H»«,N0«H  383    ....  10000        C*»N'll»«,NO«H'    371     ....  100-00 

I-                        CrystallUed.  II.                 Crystallised.                Laurent. 

4^C     276....  C8-82     44  C    264....  67-86....  67-60 

,5?1     '*2...  10-48       3N    42....  10-79....  lO'SO 

l^S    1»-     4-74     19  H    11»....     4i>3...     4-95 

8  0    ..^^. 64...  15-96      8  O    C7....  16-47...  16  65 

C*«N-H^«,NO«H  +  2Aq  401....100-00  C^'N-UW  NO^H  +  2Aq  389~10O-0oZlCO-0Q 
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When  heated  to  complete  fasion,  it  swells  up,  gives  off  red  vapours 
and  perhaps  also  a  little  water.  The  residue  contains  78*5  p.  c,  C,  8*5  "N, 
5'0  H,  and  8  0  0,  which  is  nearly  the  composition  of  1  At.  lophine 
minus  1  At.  nitric  oxide ;   it  is  perhaps  only  a  mixture.     (Laurent.) 

IT.  Lophine  with  Nitrate  of  Silver.  —  a.  C"N«H",NO«Ag.  —  When  a 
neutral^  moderately  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
mixed  with  a  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  lophine,  the  mixture 
solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  mass  of  crystals;  and  on  dissolving  these  in  cold 
alcohol  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  the  compound  a  separates 
in  tolerahljr  large  white  needles.  —  b.  2C*2N*H",3NO«Ag.  —  On  attempt- 
ing to  purify  the  compound  a  by  recrystallisation,  it  changes  by  Ijuiling 
into  a  pulverulent,  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  substauce  which  settles 
down  with  a  slight  violet  tint.  It  coutains  29*01  p.  c.  silver,  the  for- 
mula h  re<juiring  29-36  p.  c.  —  c.  2C**N*H",N0'Ag.  Separates  iu 
brilliant  white  needles,  after  the  compound  6  has  been  removed  and  the 
solution  further  evaporated.  Contains  13*92  p.  c.  the  calculated  quantity 
being  14*14  p.  c.  The  change  produced  iu  a  by  boiling  is  represented  by 
the  equation : 

4(C^2N2Hi7,NO«Ag)  =  2C*JN=H»7,3NO«Ag  +  2C^-N=H»",N0«Ag. 

(Gossmann  &  Atkinson.)  —  [A  similar  equation  will  of  course  hold  good  if  lophine 
be  regarded  as  C^-N^U*^.  On  this  hypothesis  also  the  compound  b  bhould  contain  29*40 
p.  c.  and  c  should  contain  1  i'17  p.  c.  silver,]     %. 

Lophine  with  Birhloride  of  Platinum.  —  4C*^N'H",3PtCP  —  When 
a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  lophine  is  mixed  with  a  concentrated 
neutral  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  compound  separates 
in  clearj  orange-yellow,  microscopic  crysttils  containing  17*38p.c.  platinum* 
The  above  formula  requires  17*45  p.  c.  (Gossmann  &  Atkinson.)     ^. 

CMoroplatinate  of  Lophine.  —  When  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of 
lophine  and  bichloride  of  platinum  in  boiling  alcohol  are  mixed  together, 
the  platinum-salt  crystallises  in  a  few  hours,  provided  the  solution  is  not 
too  strong,  in  long,  pale  orange-coloured  rhombic  tables,  which  may  be 
washed  with  cold  alcohol.  (Laurent.)  —  On  mixing  a  dilute  alcoholic 
solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  with  a  warm  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  lophine  containing  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  crystals  which 
are  often  needle-shaped,  separate  as  the  liquid  cools,  and  sometimes  after 
a  while  crumble  to  a  crystalline  powder  of  a  fine  orange -colour.  Thi;j 
salt  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  any  other  compound  of  lophine. 
(Gossmann  &  Atkinson.) 

Calculation  I.  Calcolation  II. 

46  C 276-0  ....  52-46        44  C 264-0  ....  51-34 

2N 28-0  ....  5-32           2N 28-0  ....  5*44 

17  H 17-0  ....  3-23         17  H 170  ....  3*32 

3  CI lOG-2  ....  2018           3  CI 106-2  ....  20*65 

Pt 99  0  ....  18-81               Pt 99-0  ....  1025 

C«NUl'^UCl,PtCl3....  526-2  ....  10000         C^^N2H»«,HCl,PtCK...  514-2  ....  10000 

Calculation  III. 

42  C    252-0  5008 

2  N    28-0  3-58 

18  I!    180  5-56 

3  CI  106-2     21  16 

Pt  99-0     19-62 


C<-l^:Hi7^HCl,PtCl«  503-2     100-00 
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LuRBt.        GQnmaoB.    GSffinaim  &  Atkinson. 

C  49-22 

H  3-95 

01  19-73 

Pt  18-25     18-89 19-77 


If  an  alcoholic  aolntion  of  lopbine  be  beated  for  wome  time  with  ezoen  of  bidiloride  of 
platinnmt  the  baae  beeoBBCi  eMeBtialljr  altered ;  platinnm  aepantcs  ont  in  a  itate  of 
rery  line  diviaion,  and  the  filtered  liquid  ia  Tery  dUBeoU  to  crjstalliae.  Tbe  body  wbidi 
aeparates  ont  ia  generally  very  aoftj  adhering  together  in  a  reainooa  masa,  and  tho 
quantity  of  platinum  in  it  ia  kaa  than  in  the  aystallised  double  salt.  (Gossmana 
&Atldnion.) 

Lophine  disflolres  rery  sparinglj  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  etker^  and 
cxystallises  in  needles  as  the  solntion  cools.  It  dissolres  to  about  the 
game  amoant  in  roch-oU  and  oil  of  turpentine,  whence  it  separates  on  cool* 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder.  (Laurent.) 


Appendix  to  Lophine, 

Pyrobenzoline.    C«N«H» 

FowxES.     (1845.)    Ann.  Fharm.  54,  365  and  368. 

Passes  over,  together  with  an  oil,  in  tbe  distillation  of  amarine,  and 
crystallises  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  It  may  be  freed  from  oil  by 
pressure  between  bibulous  paper  and  then  ctystallised  from  boiling 
alcohol. 

Melts  when  heated  and  sublimes,  even  below  its  boiling  point,  in 
feathery  crystals  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid.  The  fused  mass 
solidifies  in  a  radiated  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  Tasteless.  The 
alcoholic  solution  has  little  or  no  alkaline  reaction. 


42  C 

2N 

16  H 


Fownes. 

252 

•••* 

85-13 

••MM*.      04  V4 

28 

«•«• 

9-46 

911 

16 

•■•• 

5-41 

5-43 

C^N^H"   296    ....  100-00    99-48 

Most  probably  identical  with  lophine. 

Insoluble  in  water,  acids,  or  alkalis. 

Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  alcohol. 


NITROLOPHINE. 
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Nitrolophine. 

Lavbrmt.     (1844.)    Mev.  $cieni.  18,  272;  J.  pr.  Chem.  S5,  450. 
Nitrolophyle» 

Lophine  boiled  with  nitric  acid  forms  a  yellow  oil  which  solidifies  on 
cooling  and  may  be  purified. 

Orange-yellow  crystalline  powder.  Melts  when  heated  and  appears 
to  Tolatilise  partly  undecomposed,  then  suddenly  becomes  red  hot  and 
leaves  a  large  q^oantity  of  cluircoal. 


I. 

46  C 

5N 

13  H 

12  O 


Anhydroui^ 

276  .. 

70  .. 

13  .. 

96  .. 


60*66 

15-38 

2*86 

21-10 


II. 

44  C. 

5N 
13  H 
12  0 


Anhydrous^ 


264 
70 
13 
96 


59-59 

15*80 

2-93 

21*68 


Laurent. 

..    60-00 

..    15-70 

3-14 

..    2116 


C«X»N»H» 455 


100-00 


C«X»N»H»  ....  443 


100-00 


10000 


I. 
46  C 

5N 
17  H 
16  O 


In  vacuo. 

...  276  .. 

...    70  .. 

...    17  .. 

...  128  .. 


56-22 

14-25 

3-46 

26-07 


II. 

44  C 

5N 
17  H 
16  O 


In  vacuo, 

264  ., 

70  .. 

17  . 

128  .. 


5512 

14*61 

3*55 

26*72 


Laarent. 
....  55*0 
....     14*8 

...a  0*4 

....     26-8 


C«X»N«H»  +  2Aq  491     ....100*00      C«X'N«H»  +  4Aq  479    ....100*00    ....100*0 

Nitrolophine  dissolres  in  canstic  potash,  forming  a  mahogany-coloured 
solntion,  which,  when  mixed  with  water  yields  a  reddish  precipitate 
turning  yellow  in  washing;  the  wash-water  when  boiled  again  yields  a 
yellow  precipitate.  Both  precipitates  appear  to  consist  of  unaltered 
nitrolophine. 

It  dissolyes  rerr  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  flakes  which  under  the  microscope  appear  to  consist  of 
Aggregated  lamino. 


AzobenzoiUde.   C**N»H- 

Laurent.     (1844.)     iT.  Ann.  Chim.  PhyB.   1,  304.  — ilnn.  Pharm. 
38,  331.— i'^nn.  centr.  1841,  501. 

Axotwrc  tTazoMiilbait, 

Bitter  almond  oil  was  shaken  up  with  potash  and  chloride  of  iron, 
and  the  first  J  which  passed  over  was  covered  with  an  equal  volume  of 
ammonia.  It  then  after  a  few  days  deposited  a  crystalline  substance,  and 
in  three  weeks  half  of  the  oil  solidified.  Ether  extracted  the  rest  of  the 
oil  and  left  azobenzoilide* 
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Dull  white  powder  composed  of  microscopic  rbombic  or  irregalar 
six  sided  prisms.  Inodorous.  Solidifies  after  fusion,  and  forms  an  opaqne 
mass^  which,  under  the  microscope^  exhibits  rhombic  figures  with  two, 
and  six-sided  figures  with  three  diagonals. 


84  C    

5  N   

504 

70 

....       oo  Ui)       .. 
....        ll*d«J        •• 

....        0*44 

Laarent. 

83-0 

120 

33  H   

33 

5-6 

C«N*H» 

607 

....  10000     .. 

1000 

Isomeric  with  azobenzoide  and  azobenxoidine  (Laurent).  ItB  relation  to  bitter 
almond  oil  and  atninottia  is  expressed  by  the  equation : 

6C"Hfl02  +  5NH»  =  C«Nni»  +  12H0  +  6H  [L.]. 

Appears  to  be  altered  by  continued  fusion,  inasmuch  as  tbe  cooled 
mass  crystallises  less  distinctly  and  forms  only  a  few  rhombic  prisms  with 
a  black  rliombic  spot  in  the  centre;  it  remains  soft  after  cooling.  —  It 
dissolves  in  hot  nitric  acid  without  erolution  of  red  vapours;  and  tha 
solution  on  cooling,  yields  microscopic  four-sided  prisms  with  dihedral 
summits;  which  appear  to  be  undecomposed  azobenzoilide.  —  With  boil* 
ing  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  yellow  solution,  in  which  ammonia  produces 
a  white  precipitate. 

It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  eparingly  soluble  in  ether. 


Benzcylasotide. 

» 

Laurent.     (1837.)    Ann,  Chim.  Pky$.  Q^,  187;  PJiarm,  Oentr.  1838, 

2di,  — Rev.  sclent.  18,  207;  J.  pr.  Chem.  35,  483.  — if^v.  $cienL 

19,  447. 
Laurent  &  Geruardt.      CompL    chim.    1850,    113;    (7oinp^  rend. 

30,  404. 
RoBSON.     Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  225;   Ann.  Pharm.  81,  127;  Pharm. 

Centr.  1852,  209. 

Foi'mation.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bitter  almond  oil  contain- 
ing prussic  acid: 

2C"H''02  +  NH8  +  c^NH  =  CSONm"  +  4H0. 

Frequently  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  on 
bitter  almond  oil,  either  with  or  without  thiobenzaldin. 

Preparation.  1 .  The  yellow  resinous  mixture  obtained  from  bitter 
almond  oil  which  has  stood  for  four  weeks  in  contact  with  an  eqnal 
volume  of  animouia  (p.  25),  is  treated  with  boiling  ether,  which  diasolves 
hydrobenzaiiiile,  benzhydramide,  a  less  soluble  body,  and  a  small  quanti^ 
of  azobenzoyl,  whilst  a  mixture  of  azobenzoyl  and  beazo^aBOti^ 
remains  undissolved.     This  mixture  is  boiled  with  aloafaol,  which  diasolyes 
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out  tbe  azobenzoyl  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  benzoylazotide,  and  tbe 
residue  is  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcobol.  (Lanrent.) — 2.  When 
bitter  nlinoiid  oil  saturated  at  100°  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas^  is  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  a  crystalline  deposit  forms  in  the  course 
of  24  hours  and  continues  to  increase  for  three  or  four  days,  On  treating 
this  deposit  with  boiling  alcohol,  benzoylazotide  remains  behind.  (Laurent 
&  Gerhardt.)  —  3.  The  mixture  of  benzoylazotide  and  bibenzoylamide 
produced  by  passing  ammoniacal  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bitter 
almond  oil  (p.  25)  is  treated  with  alcohol  which  dissolves  the  bibenzoy- 
lamide. (Robson.) 

^  *  Properties.  White  crystalliue  powder  composed  of  microscopio  short 
right  rhombic  prisms  entirely  without  modification.  Melts  when  heated 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  vitreous  mass,  in  which  a  few  oblique  prisms 
separate.     Inodorous;  tasteless. 

Laurent  Iiaarent  &  G^rbardfc.    Robson. 

30  C   180     ....     81-81     81-77     81-55     81-21 

2  N  28     ....     12-77     1308     1290 

12  H  12     ....       5-42     510     537     555 


C»Nm"....  220    ....  10000    99-95     9982 

When  rather  strongly  heated,  it  gives  off  an  oil,  afterwards  a  sub- 
limate of  lophine  and  amarone,  and  ultimately  leaves  a  carbonaceous 
residue.  (Laurent.) 

When  immersed  in  strong  potash-ley,  it  is  gradually  converted  into 
rhombic  prisms  and  other  products.  (Laurent.)  ' 

When  boiled  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  off 
hydrocyanic  acid.  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt;  Robson.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  in  300—400  pts.  of  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 


Quadrat's  Compound  resembling  Benzoylazotide. 

Ann,  Pharm,  71,  18. 

Formaiion.    By  heating  sulphocyanobensylene  (p.  103). 

2C^«NH*S2  «  C»N'Hio  +  2CS\  ? 

Preparation,  The  resinous  mass  produced  by  beating  sulphoeyanobenzylene  is 
exhausted  with  alcohol  and  tbe  needles  forming  tbe  residue  are  washed  with 
alcohol  (p.  163). 

Properties,    Slender  needles,  permanent  at  100**. 

Quadrat 

30  C  180     ....     82-57     82-53 

2  N 28     ....     12-85     12-53 

10  H 10     ....       4-59     5-26 


Caoj^JHio   228     ....  100-01     100-32 

The  compound  is  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  Tery  tparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
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Amarone.   C»NH^ 

LjLUREifT.   (1845.)   Bev.  Bcient.  IS,  207]  J.  pr.  Chem,  35,  453;  Ccmpi. 
rmd.  18,  1016. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  The  substance  which  sablimes  In  the 
neck  of  the  retort  when  benzoylazotide  is  heated  (p.  207),  is  freed  from 
adhering  oil  by  treatment  with  ether,  and  boiled  with  alcohol  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  lophine;  the  residue  is  washed  with  alcohol, 
dried,  and  dissolyed  in  boiling  rock-oil;  and  the  needles  which  crystallise 
on  cooling  are  washed  with  ether. 

Pi'operties.  Small  colourless  needles.  Inodorous.  Melts  at  233°, 
and  solidifies  in  a  radiating  mass  on  cooling. 

Ijaurent. 

32  C  192     ....     88-46     88*36 

N  14     ....       6-47 

11  H 11     ....       5-07     5-16 

C«NH" 217     ....  100-00 

Amarone  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash. 

It  is  insolnble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  with  a  splendid  blood-red  colour  which 
immediately  disappears  on  addition  of  water:  a  concentrated  solution  in 
hot  oil  of  vitriol  deposits  crystals  of  amarone  in  proportion  as  it  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  nitric  acid  and  solidifies  in  shining 
needles  on  cooling. 

It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol,  somewhat  more  readily  in  ether. 


Azobenzoyl.   C«N»H» 

Laurent.     (1837.)     Ann.   Chim.   Phys.    66,   185  ;   Pharm.    Centr. 
1838,  294. 

Formation,  By  treating  bitter  almond  oil  containing  hydrocyanic 
acid  with  ammonia  (p.  25). 

Preparation,  The  alcohol  which  has  been  used  to  separate  benzoy- 
lazotide  ^p.  206),  from  the  admixed  azobenzoyl,  is  evaporated,  the  residue 
again  boiled  with  alcohol,  and  so  forth,  till  the  crystals  of  azobenzoyl  are 
no  longer  mixed  with  benzoylazotide* 

Properties,  White  shining  powder  resembling  starch,  and  consisting 
of  very  small  smooth  oblique  rhombic   tables  or  somewhat  elongated 
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irregular  six-sided  tables.     Inodoroas.     Melts  when  heated,  forming  a 
thick  ii<|uid  which  solidifies  to  a  transparent  gum  on  cooling. 


I. 

42  C  

....  252 

....  85-42 
....   9-49 
....   5-09 

II. 

44  C  

2  N 

.....  264  ....  85-71 
28  ....   909 

Ijiurent. 
....  85-24 

2  N 

....  28 
....  15 

15  H 

16  H 

16  ....   5-20 

5-23 

C«N^H».., 

295 

....  100-00 

C«N»HW 

....  308  ....  10000 

Lanrent'f  formala  I,  affords  no  explanation  of  the  formation  of  asobenzoyl ;  ae« 
cording  to  II,  its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

3C"H802  +  NH»  +  HCy  -  C«N*HW  +  6H0. 

and  the  compound  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  C^CyNH^'  [L.]. 

Azobenzoyl  is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature  into  an  oil,  a  solid 
body,  and  charcoaL 

When  boiled  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  off 
hydrocyanic  acid.  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim.  1850,  113.) 

It  is  insolable  in  water. 

It  dissolyes  in  more  than  300  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol^  much  more 
readily  in  ether. 


Benzhydramide* 

C**N»H"0«  ^  C*»CyAdff SO*.  » 

Laubbnt.    Ann.  Chim.  Fh^s.  66,  184;  Pliarm.  Centr.  1838,  294. 
Laurent  &  Gbrhabdt.     Comp.  chim*  1850,  114;  Compt,  rend^  80, 404. 

Formation,  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  crude  bitter  almond  oil. 
(Laurent.)  By  the  action  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  on  pure  bitter 
almond  oil.  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt; : 

3C"H«0»  +  NH»  +  (?NH  «  C*«NHWO»  +  4H0. 

Preparation,  The  yellow  resinous  mass  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  commercial  bitter  almond  oil  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol 
or  ether,  and  from  the  crystalline  mixture  which  the  liquid  deposits  on 
cooling,  the  crystals  of  benzhydramide  are  selected  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  (pp.  25,  191).  They  are  difficult  to  separate  from  another 
substance  which  crystallises  in  needles.  (Laurent.)  —  2.  The  hot  aico* 
holic  solution  obtained  in  Laurent  k  Gerhardt's  preparation  of  benzoyla- 
eotide  (p.  206),  deposits  by  cooling  and  spontaneous  eyaporation,  small 
needles  mixed  with  drops  of  oil;  they  must  be  quickly  washed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ether-alcohol,  and  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohoL 
(Laurent  k  Gerhardt.) 

Provertiee,  Colourless,  microscopic,  rectangular  prisms  with  two  ter- 
minal faces  intersecting  at  an  obtase  angle.   (Laurent  &  Gerhardt.) 

VOL.  XII.  p 
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Sometimes  two  lateral  edges  are  truncated^  so  tbat  six-sided  prisms  are 
produced.  (Laurent)  Melts  without  decomposition  and  solidifies  in  a 
resinous  mass  on  cooling. 


44  C 

2  N    

264 
28 
18 
16 

....     0I1-90    *•' 

a...                 O'U?            ..1 

....          o'0£       ..( 

4-91 

Laurent. 

83-84 

8-90 

6-16 

1-10 

Laurent  &  Gerfaaidt 

80-27 

9-50 

18  H    

5-41 

2  0    

4-82 

C«N»H»80« .... 

326 

....  10000     .. 

10000 

10000 

Laurent,  from  hiii  own  analysis,  which,  according  to  Laurent  &  Gerhardt,  was 
probably  made  with  an  impure  sub.stance,  deduced  the  formula  C'^^N^H^,  according  to 
which  benzhydramide  should  be  isomeric  with  hydrobenzamide. 

Decompositions.  1.  Benzhydramide  heated  above  its  melting  point 
gives  off  a  strong  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  yields  an  oil,  a  crystal- 
line sublimate,  and  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  (Laurent;  Laurent  & 
Gerhardt.)—  2.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  cold  hydrochloric  acid.  (Lau- 
rent.) Boiled  with  alcohol  coutaining  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  sal-ammoniac.     (Laurent  &  Gerhardt.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold^  more  readily  in 
bot  alcohol,  very  readily  in  eiJier, 


Appendix  to  Benzhydramide, 

Benzamil. 

LAtTRENT.     (1845.)    Bev.  sclent  19,  446;  J.  pr.  Chem.  35,  467. 

Obtained  as  follows:  Bitter  almond  oil,  after  being  shaken  up  mih 
potasb,  was  distilled  till  about  |  had  pasi}ed  over;  the  residue  dissolved 
in  ether-alcohol;  ammoniacal  ^as  passed  into  the  solution;  and  the  re- 
sulting deposit  was  separated  from  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  boiled  with 
a  large  quantity  of  ether.  The  solution  on  cooling  bccamo  filled  with 
delicate  silky  crystals,  and  on  addition  to  these,  benzamil  was  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder. 

Benzamil  separates  from  its  solution  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  hot 
eiher^  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  consisting  of  microscopic  right 
rhombic  prisms^  having  their  terminal  faces  replaced  by  two  faces  which 
rest  on  the  acate  lateral  edges.  Melts  at  170'',  and  after  cooling  remains 
for  a  long  time  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  paste. 


56  C 

20  H 

2  N 

336     .. 

20     .. 

28     .. 

..     807     .. 
..       67     .. 

4-8     .. 
7-8     .. 

Laurent. 

80-4 

6-6 

4-9 

81 

.    4  0 

32     .. 

C^H-^N-O*   416     ....  laOO     100-0 

According  to  Laurent,  the  substance  analysed  was  not  quite  pure. 
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Decompositions.  Benzamil  distils  apparently  withoat  alteration^  bnt 
the  distillate  is  easily  soluble  in  ether.  With  nitrio  acid  it  forms  an  oil 
which  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  alcohol;  a  small  quantity  of  white  powder  then  remaining. 
It  is  readily  dissolved  by  alconolic  potash,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling 
deposits  a  crystalline  body. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  rock-oil,  even  at  the  boiling 
heat. 


AzobeMoide.    C«N»H".i 

LAURisNT.    (1837.)    Anil.  Chim.  Phy^,  66, 190;  Pharm,  OerUr.  1838, 285. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bitter 
almond  oil  (p.  25). 

Properties,  White  powder,  which  does  not  exhibit  any  crystalline 
structure  when  examined  by  the  microscope.  After  fusion,  it  solidifies 
in  crystalline  granules. 


I. 

84  C  

5  N 

33  H 

504 

70 

^3 

....  83-03 
....  11-53 
....   5-44 

11. 

86  C  

5  N  

37  H 

516 

70 

37 

....  82-82 
....  11-24 
....   5-94 

Laurent. 

....  82-96 
....  11-76 
....   5^60 

C"N*H«  .... 

....  607 

....  10000 

a^^m^  .... 

623 

....  100  00 

....  100-32 

Isomeric  with  azobenzoidin,  and  according  to  Laurent  (I)  with  azobenzoilide.  If 
asobensoide  and  azobenzoidin,  as  supposed  bj  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  {Compt.  chim, 
1850,  113)|  owe  their  origin  td  the  action  of  prussic  acid,  their  formation  may  be 
most  simply  expressed  by  the  equation : 

6C"H»0»  +  4NH8  +  CyH  =  C»N«H«'  +  12H0. 

The  formula  C"N*H''  (vid.  Calculation  II)  may  be  referred  to  the  benzylene  series  in 
various  ways  :  e,g,  C»*CyAd3NH»;  CWAdWH"  CyHj  C»«CyAd«N»H",H«,  &c.  [L.]. 

Azobenzoide  when  heated  yields  an  oil  and  a  solid  sublimate. 
Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Azobenzoidin.    C^^N'H^.t 

Lattrekt.    (1841 .)    if.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1, 302;  Ann,  Pharm.  88, 329; 
Phdfm.  Centr,  1841,  50. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  From  crude  bitter  almond  oil  and 
ammonia  (p.  25).    Purified  by  two  crystallisations  from  ether. 

Properties.  Colourless,  microscopic,  six-sided,  oblique  rhombic  tables 
with  dihedral  summits.  Inodorous*  Melts  when  heatedi  and  solidifies 
on  oooling  into  a  non-crystftUino  iransparont  nuuw, 

r  2 
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Laurent. 

C     83-32 

N 11-50 

H     5-55 


100-37 
Isomeric  with  aiobenzoide  (and  azobenzoilide  ?). 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  decomposition;  and  the  solution  on  cool- 
ing deposits  small  needles  which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  are 
dissolved  by  ammonia.  —  It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  hot  sulpbaric 
acid,  and  ammonia  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  a  white  substance. 
—  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  bydrochloric  acid  (with  evolution  of 
hydrocyanic  acidi  comp.  Laurent  &  Qerhardt,  Compt  chim,  1850,  118). 

Nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 


Benziinide. 

C«N»H»0*  =  C«Cy«H»0*. 

Laurent.    (1836.)    Ann.  Chim,  Phyn.  59,  307;  Ann,  Pharm.  17,  88; 

Poffff.  36,  497. — Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  66,  193.  —  Eev.  scient,  10,  120; 

J.  pr.  Chem.  2T,  309;  Pharm,  Oentr,  1836,  127;  1842,  242. 
ZiNiN.     Ann.  Pharm,  34,  188;  Pharm.  Cenir,  1840,  460. 
Gregory.    Ann,  Pharm,  54,  372. 
Laurent  &  Gerhardt.     CompU  chim,  1850,  116;  CompU  rend,  30,  404. 

Hydrure  de  cyanobenzotle. 

Formation.    By  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  bitter  almond  oil. 
3C"H«03  +  2C«NH  -  C*«N2Hi«0^  +  2  HO. 
Occurs  in  crude  bitter  Almond  oil  (Winckler^  Reperi.  92,  328). 

Preparation,  1.  Pure  bitter  almond  oil  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its 
volume  of  nearly  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  is  shaken  up  with  an  equal 
Tolnme  of  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  diluted  with  6  pts.  of 
alcohol,  then  gently  heated  and  left  to  stand  for  some  time;  and  the 
white,  curdy,  floccufent  precipitate  which  then  falls  down,  is  separated 
from  the  oil,  boiled  with  water  which  extracts  benzoin,  and  purified  by 
solution  in  alcohol.  (Zinin.)  Gregory  obtained  benzimide  by  leaving  crude  bitter 
almond  oil  in  contact  with  potash-ley  for  ten  years.  According  to  Zinin,  bitter  almond 
oil  containing  a  yery  large  quantity  of  prussic  acid,  always  yields  benzimide  instead  of 
benzoin  when  treated  with  potash-ley — 2.  When  the  resinous  mass  cbiefly 
consisting  of  benzoin  and  benzimide,  which  remains  in  the  retort  when 
bitter  almond  oil  is  rectified,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  a  solution  is 
6btained  which  on  cooling  yields  benzimide,  to  be  purified  by  several 
tocrystallisations  from  hot  alcohol.  (Winckler.) 


b 


U 
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Properties.  Colourless,  light,  somewhat  pearly  flakes  composed  of 
microscopic  ueedles  and  laminoe.  (Laurent.)  White  or  fi^reenish  white, 
loosely  coherent  mass,  which  leaves  a  stain  when  rabbed  or  pressed. 
(Zinin.)  Light,  microscopic,  yellowish  white  crystals,  which  are  destitute 
of  lustre  and  leave  a  stain.  (Gregory.^  Melts  when  heated  and  solidifies 
in  a  radiated  mass  at  167^.  (Laurent.)  Melts  withont  decomposition  at 
a  high  temperature.  (Gregory.)  Inoaorous.  May  be  volatilised  without 
decomposition.  (Laurent.) 

Laurent.         Zinin.  Gregory. 

46  C  276  ....  77-89  7646  ....  77-28     ....  77-67 

2  N  28  ....  7-99  7-00  ....  7*76     ....  8*20 

18  H  18  ....  5-08  4-94  ....  5  09     ....  517 

4  O  32  ....  9  04  11-610  ....  9-87"|  ....  8-96 

C«N»HW01...  354     ....  100-00    100-00    ....  100-00    ....  100-00 

Decompotilions,  1.  When  strongly  heated,  it  turns  brown,  and 
Tolatilises,  leaving  charcoal.  (Zinin.)  I)ecomposes  at  a  strong  heat,  and 
emits  the  odour  of  bitter  almond  oil.  (Gregory.)  Bums  on  platinum  foil 
with  a  zed  sooty  flame.  (Laurent.)  —  2.  Dissolves  in  hot  nitric  acid 
without  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours,  and  is  not  precipitated  therefrom 
by  water  or  ammonia.  Heated  with  nitric  acid  and  alcohol,  it  gives  off 
red  fumes  and  yields  ammonia  and  benzoate  of  ethyl.  (Laurent.) 
Dissolves  in  nitric  acid  with  decomposition.  (Zinin.)  —  8.  Dissolves 
with  decomposition  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields  an  oil  having 
the  odour  of  bitter  almond  oil.  (Laurent.)  Boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  yields  bitter  almond  oil  and  sal-ammoniac  (Gregory;,  probably 
also  formic  acid  (Gerhardt,  TraiiS  3,  194;  compare  Compt,  chim. 
1850,  116); 

C«N«HJS0^  +  lOHO  »  3CWH«0»  +  2C«HW  +  2NH». 

4.  When  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  yields  an  emerald-green  solution 
which  afterwards  turns  yellow  and  then  black,  while  benzoic  acid 
sublimes.  (Laurent.)  When  perfectly  dry,  it  dissolves  in  fuming  oil  of 
vitriol  with  dark  indigo  colour;  when  somewhat  moist,  with  emerald- 
green  colour,  which  afterwards  changes  to  yellow.  (Laurent.)  It  dis- 
solves in  oil  of  vitriol  with  emerald-green  colour  which  soon  turns  to 
red,  and  is  precipitated  in  its  original  state  by  water.  (Zinin,  Gregory.) 
-^5.  Heated  with  strong  bases  it  yields  benzol.  (Gregory.)  Heated 
"with  hydrate  of  potash  which  is  moistened  with  a  little  alcohol,  it  yields 
ammonia  and  benzoate  of  potash.     (Laurent.) 

ComUnationi,  Insoluble  in  water.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  ether  (Laurent,  Zinin,  Gregory),  better  in  wood-spirit. 
(Laurent.) 
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Thiobenzaldin. 

C*>NH"S*  =  C«AdH",S*  or  C*>AdH»S«,2HS. 

LAUftpifT.  (1841.)  If.  jinn,  Chim.  Phys.  1,  295;  u£nf>*  Pharm. 
38,  333.  — i^ev.  icient.  16,  393.  —  Co«»p<.  rfw^.  31,  353;  Phai-m. 
Centr,  1841,  498. 

Suffohmzoyluxttterttoff,  Hydrure  de  sulfazobenzoUet  Sul/azoiure  de  benzene. 

Formation,  By  the  action  of  bydrosulphate  of  ammonia  on  bitter 
almond  oil,  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  being  probably  the  formation 
of  snlphide  of  stiibene  : 

3C»H»S*  +  2NH'  ^  2C«NU»S*  +  4HS. 

Pnparation.  1.  Generally  prodaced  in  small  quantity  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  sulphide  of  stiibene  from  bitter  almond  oil  and  hydrosulphate 
of  ammonia;  crystallises  from  the  filtered  alcoholic  solution  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  (p.  169).  —  2.  To  a  solution  of  1  vol.  crude  bitter 
almond  oil  in  4  or  5  vol.  ether,  1  vol.  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  is  added, 
and  the  crystalline  crust  which  forms  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks  is  purified  by  recxystallisation  from  ether.  —  3.  When  1  or  2  vol. 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  are  poured  upon  1  vol.  bitter  almond  oil,  the 
.greater  part  solidifies  in  4  —  8  weeks,  sometimes  in  a  resinous,  sometimes 
jn  a  icrystalline  mass,  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering  oily  substance 
by  washing  with  ether,  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  boiling  ether.  •^- 
Jn  this  reaction  fereral  ooiqppunds  are  fqrqied  (p.  Zb),  Bj  the  third  procesf, 
Laurent  on  one  occaBion  obtained  benzoylazotide  and  a  thick  oil ;  sometiiqef  benzoyj- 
azotide  or  a  white  powder  insolable  in  ether  is  formed,  in  addition  to  thiobenzaldin. 
In  one  instan^,  rttpmbohedrona  resembling  calcspar  and  inaoluble  in  ether  were  also 
produced. 

PropfTties,  Colour)es9  lam^nse  Tfitl^  a  pearly  lustre,  or  wheft  ob- 
tained by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution,  rathw 
large  oblique  rectangular  prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique  priamatic 
system.  Mg.  97,  without  /  and  h  and  with  the  m-faces  predominatipg 
[oP.  00 Poo.  (oc  Poo ,)  00 P]  i  :  t  nearly  =  129^  in  other  crystals 
s=  98'^,  u  :  V  =  121°  40';  y  :  w  =  122°  30'.  Exhibits  tjiree  distinct 
clef^vages,  the  Qiost  distinct  being  parallel  |;o  m.  Melts  »t  ^3j°,  becomes 
ductile  09  pooling  ai)d  solidifies  to  ^  gqmi^y  mass.  It  in)part9  to  the 
fingers  an  offensive  odour,  like  sulphide  of  stiibene. 

'■  ;  |jaur^. 

43  C  2$2  ....  72-21  72-31 

N 14  ....  401  3-20 

19  H 19  ....  5-44  5-31 

4  S  64  ....  18-34  1800 

C«NH»S< 349     ....  10000     9882 

This  oomponnd  occupies  in  the  benzylene  series  the  same  place  as  thialdin  in  the 
ethylene  series.  Laurent,  from  the  above  analysis,  deduced  the  formula  C'*N'H*'S^f 
for  which  he  afterwards  (Oampt.  rend,  31,  352}  substituted  the  one  above  ^ven,  in 
accordance  with  a  new  nitrogen-determination. 
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Decompositions.  1.  Thiobenzaldin  when  strongly  heated  becomes 
blnish,  then  reddish  and  gives  off  ammonia;  on  cooling,  the  mass  solidifies 
with  a  radiating  structure.  When  distilled,  it  yields  an  oil  and  most  of 
the  products  of  decomposition  of  sulphide  of  stilbene.  —  2.  It  is  decom- 
posed with  effervescence  by  bromine,  forming  hydrobromate  of  ammonia, 
and  an  oil  which  may  be  extracted  by  ether  and  crystallises  partially 
when  its  solution  is  evaporated.  —  3.  When  moderately  heated  with 
nitric  acid,  it  is  violently  attacked,  an  oil,  which  appears  to  be  bitter 
almond  oil,  collecting  on  the  surface.  On  boiling  the  liquid,  benzoic 
acid  is  produced.  —  4.  With  hot  oil  of  vitriol  it  forms  a  solution  of  a 
beautiful  carmine  colour.  Water  destroys  this  colour  and  throws  down 
yellow  flakes.  —  5.  Boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  gives  off  ammonia; 
water  added  to  the  solution  separates  an  oil  which  crystallises  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  and  acids  eliminate  sul{)huretted  hydrogen.  ^-  When 
continuously  boiled  with  alcohol,  it  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

It  dissolves  in  20 — 30  pts.  of  boiling  etiier. 


Appendix  to  Thiobenzaldin: 

Hydrosulphate  of  Azobenzoyl. 

Laurent.     N,  Ann.  Chim.  Fht/s.  1,  300;  Ann,  Fharm.  38,  327;  Fharm. 
Centr.  1841,  500. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  A  mixture  of  1  vol.  crude  bitter 
almond  oil,  I  vol.  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  and  1  vol.  ammonia,  left 
to  itself  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  a  closed  vessel,  solidifies  for  the  most 
part,  and  on  treating;:  the  resulting  mass  with  boiling  ether,  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrosulphate  of  azobenzoyl  remains  behind. 

White  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  microscopic  rhombs  or 
rhomboids,  often  having  their  acute  edges  truncated.     Inodorous. 


42  C 

2  N    

....  252 

....      ^o 

....     72-84    . 

8  09     . 

....       5-20     . 

....       lo'ol 

Laurent. 

71-2 

8-7 

18  H    

....     18 

5-2 

3  S 

■  •••         dCO 

12-0 

C42I^2H18S3    .... 

....  346 

....  10000    . 

971 

As  the  analysis  shows  a  loss  of  3  per  cent.,  Laurent  placed  bat  little  confidence  in 
the  formula  deduced  from  it.— The  compound  is  perhaps  C^'N=»H2»SS  «  C«Ad2H"S,2HS, 
and  produced  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation  : 

3C28H1-S4  +  4NH3  -=  2C«N«H2iS3  +  6HS  [L.]. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  boiling 
^her. 
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Benzoylureide.    C^N«H"0«. 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt.    Compt  chim.  1850, 119;  Compt  rend,  30, 405. 

Formation,    By  the  action  of  urea  on  bitter  almond  oil : 
3C"H«0«  +  4C«N'H^0»  «  O»N8H»0»  +  6H0. 

Preparation.  A  mixture  of  5  pts.  of  pulverised  urea  and  2  pt& 
bitter  sdmoud  oil  becomes  perfectly  liquid  when  heated  to  a  temperature 
even  below  100*',  and  soon  afterwards  solidifies  into  a  compact  mass. 
It  is  best  to  place  the  mixture  in  a  basin  on  the  sand-bath,  and  stir  it  with 
a  pestle.  The  solid  mass  is  pulverised,  freed  from  any  excess  of  bitter- 
almond  oil  by  treatment  with  ether,  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water  till  no  more  urea  crystallises  from  the  filtrate  by  evaporation,  and 
dried  at  120°. 

Properties,    Amorphous  white  powder  destitute  of  taste  and  smell. 
Separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  evaporation  in  amorphous  crusts* 


50  C 
8N 

28  H 
8  0 


Laarent  &  Gerhardt. 

300 

....     59-52    .. 

59-70 

112 

....     22-22     ., 

21-68 

28 

5*56    .. 

6-54 

64 

....     12-71     .. 

13-08 

CWN8H»0«  ....  504     ....  10000    10000 

Deeompodtuma,  1.  Benzoylureide  turns  yellow  at  170^  and  gives 
off  bitter  almond  oil  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  higher.  By  dry 
distillation,  it  yields  bitter  almond  oil  and  water  containing  ammonia, 
and  leaves  a  yellow  residue  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  disappears  completely  when  more  stronffly  heated.  —  2.  When 
boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it  is  resolved  into  bitter  almond  oil  and  urea.  — 
8.  It  is  gradually  decomposed  by  boiling  potash-ley,  bitter  almond  oil 
and  ammonia  escaping  together  with  the  watery  vapours.  The  solution 
contains  benzoate  of  potash. 

Benzoylureide  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol^  but  not  in  ether. 


Benzomam. 

C«NH»0  =  C*«AdH"0?. 

Laurent*    (1844.)    Cotnpt,  chim,  1845,  37;  Pharm.  Cenir.  1845,  829. 

Foimation,  —  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  benzoin  : 

CB^isQi  +  K1J3  „  C«NH"0  +  8H0. 

It  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  crude  bitter 
almond  oil,  probably  because  that  substance  almost  always  contains 
benzoin. 
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Preparation.  When  tho  mixture  obtained  from  benzoin  and  alco- 
holic ammonia  left  to  stand  quietly  (p.  174),  is  exhausted  by  boiline 
with  alcohol,  benzoinam  remains  together  with  the  crystalline  body  ^2) 
(p.  174);  on  boiling  this  mixture  with  alcoholic  potasli,  the  body  (2) 
dissolves,  and  the  liquid  is  then  somewhat  diluted  with  alcohol  and 
filtered.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  water  yields  a  precipitate,  which  however  does  not 
consist  of  the  compound  (2)  in  its  original  state.  The  benzoinam  remaining  on 
the  filter  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ammonia.^ 

White  microscopic  needles.  Inodorous.  Melts  when  heated  and 
crystallises  partially  in  needles  on  cooling. 


28  C 
N 

12  H 
O 


Laurent* 

168 

•  ••• 

83*15    .. 

82-9 

14 

%••• 

6-90    .. 

7-4 

12 

•  •■• 

5-90     .. 

5-9 

8 

•  ••• 

405     .. 

8-8 

C»NH>«0    202     ....  100-00    1000 

The  compound  does  not  appear  to  be  decomposed  by  potash. 

It  dissolves  at  a  gentle  heat  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  reddish 
solution  from  which  water  throws  down  orange-yellow  flakes. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid^ 
and  the  solution,  when  diluted  with  water,  deposits  a  portion  of  the 
benzoinam,  the  rest  on  addition  of  ammonia. 


Benzomamide. 

C«*N*H»«  =  C«*Ad*N»H»  1 

Laurent.     (1837.)    Ann.    Chim,   Pky$.    QQ^   189 ;    Pharm,   CerUr. 
1888,  295. 

Formation.    By  the  action  of  aqneons  ammonia  on  benzoin  : 

3C«H»0*  +  4NH8  =  C«N^H»  +  12H0. 

Preparation.  Benzoin  covered  with  ammonia  in  a  stoppered  bottle* 
forms  in  8  weeks  a  white  powder  which  ma^  be  freed  from  unaltered 
benzoin  by  boiling  with  alcohol.  The  residue  is  recryetallised  from 
boiling  ether. 

Propeiiies.  White  powder  consisting  of  microscopic,  very  slender 
needles,  having  a  silky  lustre.  After  fusion,  it  solidifies  in  a  fibrous 
mass.     May  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

Lanrent. 

84  C  504     ....     84-56     8345 

4N 56     ....       9-40     8-94 

36  H 36     ....       6-04     555 

C«Nm»  596     ....  10000     97-94 

Polymeric  or  isomeric  with  hydrobenzamide. 

Insoluble  in  water;  very  sparingly  soluble  in  albohol  and  ether. 
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Imabenzile. 

C«^NH"0»  =  C^'AdH'O*  or  C*«NH",OM 

Laurbnt.     (1843.)     Bev.  sclent  10, 122;  19,  442;  J.  pr.  Chem,  27, 312; 
35,  463;  Phamu  CerUr.  1843,  243. 

Formation,     By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  betizile: 

C»nioo»  +  NHS  ^  C28NH»0«  +  2H0. 

Preparation,  Benzile  is  dissolved  in  warm  absolute  alcohol,  dry 
ammoniacal  gas  passed  through  the  still  warm  solution,  and  the  liquid 
left  to  cool,  while  the  passage  of  the  gas  is  continued.  After  24  hours, 
the  liquid,  together  with  the  sediment  which  has  formed,  is  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  filtered  at  the  same  temperature.  Imabenzile  then 
remains  on  the  filter  and  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  ether. 

Propertiet,  White  inodorous  powder;  Separates  from  its  solution  in 
boiling  ether-alcohol,  in  microscopic  right  rhombic  prisms  with  dihedral 
summits  whose  &ce8  rest  on  the  obtuse  lateral  edges.  Melts  at  140*^, 
remains  soft  and  glutinous  on  cooling,  and  then  solidifies  without 
orystalllsing. 

Laurent. 

...     80-38     80-0     ....     80-34 

....       6-71     7-3     ....       6-80 

....       5-26     5-3     ....       5-18 

....       7-65     7*4     ....       7-68 

CMNH"02....  209     ....  100-00     100-0     ....  10000 

Decompositions,  1.  Imabenzile  is  partially  decomposed  during  fusion. 
When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  neither  gives  off  gas  nor  leaves  any 
carbonaceous  residue.  —  2.  When  gently  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  gives 
off  red  vapours,  and  yields  a  yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
form  on  cooling,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  small 
needles  united  in  tufts,  but  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  —  3.  It  is  not 
altered  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  .  It  dissolves  in  gently  heated 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  water  deposits  benzilam. — 
4.  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcoholic  potash;  and  water  added  to 
the  solution  throws  down  benzilimlde^  while  nothing  but  potash  remiiins 
dissolved. 

Imabenzile  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 


Benzilim. 

C"N»H»0*  =  C»Ad»H'»0*. 
Laurent.     (1845).     Rev.  scient,  19,  442;  J,  pr,  Chem,  35,  463. 

Benxillmide, 


28  C  

N  

11  H  

168 

14 

11 

2  O  

16 
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FormcUion.    1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  benzile: 
2C»H'''0»  +  2NH«  «  C«N-Hs^O*  +  4H0. 
2.  Bj  boiling  imabenzile  with  alcoholic  potash. 

Preparation,  The  hot  filtrate  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  imaben- 
zile (p.  218)^  deposits  on  cooling  slender  needles  of  benzilim,  mixed  with 
a  few  thick  crystals  of  benzilam.  The  decanted  mother-liquor  yielded  by  spoD- 
taneoQs  evaporation  a  few  more  crystals  of  benzilim  together  with  crystals  of  benzilam. 

The  benzilim  is  purified  by  several  recrystallisations  from  boiling  alcohol. 
2.  Imabenzile  is  dissolyed  in  boiling  alcoholic  potash^  and  the  solution 
mixed  with  water,  which  throws  down  benzilim. 

Properiies.  White,  silky,  extremely  slender  needles,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  appear  to  be  united  in  tufts.  Melts  at  130°,  becomes 
gummy  on  cooling,  and  solidifies  at  ordinary  temperatures,  without 
crystallising. 


56  C 
2N 

22  H 
40 


Lanrent. 

336     .. 

..     80-38     .. 

800 

28     .. 

6-71     .. 

70 

22     ....       6-26     .. 

5-6 

32     .. 

7-65     .. 

7-4 

C«N-H^O^ 418     ....  100-00     100-0 

Polymeric  (or  isomeric)  with  imabfnzile. — Lanrent  (MUhode  de  cAimUt  p.  108) 
r^ardp  ft  as  the  nitrile  of  benzilic  aq4  =>  C^NU"0^ 

Decompositions.  1.  When  fused,  it  yields  the  same  products  of 
decomposition  as  imabenzile.  Distils  apparently  without  decomposition, 
but  the  distillate  dissolves  very  readily  in  ether  and  crystallises  therefrom 
in  needles  by  eyaporation. — 2.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  hot  nitric 
acid,  with  evolution  of  red  vapours,  and  yields  the  same  products  as 
imabenzile.  —  3.  It  dissolves  in  gently  heated  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  water  deposits  benzilam.  —  4.  It  is  jiot  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  etJier. 


Benzilam.    C^NH», 

Laurent.    (1845.)    Hev.  scient,  19,  443;  J,  jr.  Chem.  35,  464. 

Formation.     1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  benzile: 

C»HWO<  +  NH»  «  C»NH»  +  4H0. 
2.  By  dissolving  imabenzile  or  benzilim  in  oil  of  vitriol: 

C»NH»'0»  =  C«NH»  +  2H0. 

Preparation.  1.  The  thick  crystals  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
benzilim  are  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  cold  ether-alcohol. 
—  2.  The  solid  mass  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  benzile  is 
wjuh^jd  with  alcohol;  the  resulting  mixture  of  imabenzile  and  benzilim 
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dissolved  in  gently  heated  oil  of  vitriol;  aud  the  solution  dilated  with 
water;  an  oil  then  separates  out  which  solidifies  almost  immediately. 
This  product  is  washed  with  water^  then  quickly  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  alcohol^  dissolved  in  ether-alcohol^  and  the  solution  is  left  to 
evaporate. 

Properties,     Colonrless,  right  rectangular  prisms.     Fig.  69  without 

p  and  i,  and  very  narrow  (  oo  Poo  .  ooPoo  .  Poo),  y  :  y*  =  106°; 
t  :m  =^  90°;  ^  :  u  =  115°.  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  prisms  an  inch 
or  two  long;  from  ether  in  shorty  rather  thick  prisms.  —  Melts  at  105°, 
and  if  not  perfectly  fused,  solidifies  again  in  needles  at  a  temperatoie 
very  little  lower;  hut  after  complete  fusion^  it  remains  fluid  for  a  long 
time  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  gradually  solidifies  without  crystal- 
lising, hut  if  it  be  then  gently  warmed,  becomes  opaque  and  crystalline. 

liftnrcnt. 

28  C 168     ....     87-94     87-63 

N 14     ....       7-33     7-00 

9H 9     ....       4-73     5-00 

C«NH» 191     ....  10000     99-68 

It  is  quickly  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  an  oil  being  produced  which 
crystallises  in  needles  on  cooling  and  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  oil  of  vitri4>l,  and  is  precipitated  in  its  original 
state  by  water. 

It  dissolves  very  easily  in  dUofiol  and  in  ether. 


Azobenzile.    C«NH«o«. 

ZiNiK.     (1840.)    Ann,  Pharm,  34,  190. 

Lavbbnt    J^ev,  icieni.  19,  445;  J.pr,  Gliem,  35,  466. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzile 
not  too  concentrated  is  mixed  with  aqueous  ammonia,  a  white  granular 
precipitate  is  formed,  which,  after  remaining  in  the  liquid  for  10  hours,  is 
washed  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  The  liquid  which  has  deposited  the 
azobenzile,  contains  benzoate  of  ethyl;  and  apparently,  a  body  which  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol  and  crystallises  in  small  needles  [probably  benzilam.  L.].  The  same  sub- 
stance is  more  abundantly  produced  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzile  is  gradually 
mixed  with  ammonia  at  the  boiling  heat,  till  the  liquid,  still  kept  boiling,  exhibits  a 
milky  turbidity. 

Properties.  White,  highly  Instrous,  iridescent,  thin,  smooth  needles 
and  laminiB. 

II.  Laurent. 

..  87-20     42  C  2)2  ....  84-85  ....  84-39 

..   4-84       N  14  ....  4-71  ...«   4*64 

..   5-19     15  H 15  ....  5*05  ....   5-18 

2-77      2  0 16  ....  6-39  ....   5-79 

..  10000     C«NH»0\ 297  ..„  lOO'OO  ....  100-00 
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Laurent,  adopting  Zinin's  formula  (I)  gives  for  the  formation  of  asobenzile  the 
equation : 

5C28H10O4  +  2NH»  -  2C«NH»0  +  4C"H«0<  +  2H0, 

which  likewise  takes  account  of  the  simultaneous  formation  of  benzoate  of  ethyl. 
According  to  formula  (II),  the  formation  of  azobenzile  takes  place  simultaneously  with 
that  of  benzoic  acid  and  benzilam,  as  represented  by  the  equation : 

4C»HW0<  +  3NH»  «  C«NHW02  +  2C»NH»  +  C"HW  +  lOHO  [L.]. 

Azobenzile  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  potash  and  ammonia. 

It  dissolves  in  alcoholic  potash,  ammonia,  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
whence  it  crystallises  without  alteration.  The  solution  is  not  precipitated 
by  alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver. 

Soluble  in  alcohol. 


%  Addenda  to  the  Bmzylene  Set'iei. 

Meihylate  of  Benzylene. 

C"H»0*  =  C^*H«(C»H*)»0\ 

C.  WiCKB,    Ann.  Pharm.  102,  363. 

Methylohenzolic  ether,  MethylbenzoVdther, 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  methylate  of  sodium  on  chloride  of 
benzylene: 

C"H«,CP  +  2CPH3Na03  -  2NaCl  +  CWH«(C2H»)»0*. 

Preparation.  2  At.  sodium  are  dissolved  in  pure  anhydrous  methylic 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  boiled  for  some  hours  with  chloride  of  benzylene. 
A  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  then  separates;  the  excess  of 
methylic  alcohol  is  removed  by  distillation  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath; 
the  residue  mixed  with  water;  and  the  methylate  of  benzylene,  which  rises 
to  the  surface,  is  removed  by  a  pipette,  then  dried  and  rectified. 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water« 
Boils  at  208'',  leaving  however  a  brown  residue  arising  from  decompo- 
sition. —  Has  an  agreeable  odour,  resembling  that  of  geraniams.  —  Inso- 
luble in  water;  easibly  soluble  in  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  and  ether» 


Ethylate  of  Benzylene. 


WiCKE.    Ann.  Pha)m.  102,  364. 

BihylohenzoUe  ether,  Aethylbenzoldther, 
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Prepared,  like  the  preceding  compound,  by  the  action  of  ethjlate  of 
sodium  on  chloride  of  benzylene. 

Transparent  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  smelling  like 
the  methjl-Gomponnd.     Boils  at  222^. 


22  C  

16  H 

132 

16 

Wicke. 

73-01 

9-01 

4  O 

a*a«               VM 

17-98 

C«H«0<   .... 

....  180 

....  100-00     ... 

100-00 

This  and  the  preceding  compound  may  be  regarded  as  componnd 
ethers  derived  from  the  [unknown]  biatomic  alcohol  mfOS  ^^tei  to 
chloride  of  benzylene  C^^H^CP,  in  the  same  manner  as  Wurtz*s  glycol 
or  hydrate    of    ethylene      xisj^S    ^  related  to  chloride  of  ethylene, 

these  alcohols  being  formed  from  2  molecules  of  water,  usfO^    by    the 

replacement  of  2  At.  H  by  the  biatomic  radicals  C^^H'  and  C^H^.     The 
ethers  are  formed  by  the  replacement  of  the  other  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 

by  2  At.  methyl,  or  ethyl,  &c.j  thus  eihylate  of  benzylene  =  /'C*H•^*}^*• 

This  compound  occupies  in  the  benzylene  series  the  same  place  that 

acetal  (n4H9\s}0^  occupies  in  the  ethylene  series. 

Ethylate  of  benzylene  is  insoluble  in  water,  bnt  dissolves  readily  in 
wood'8pirU,  alcohol  and  ether. 


Amylate  of  Benzylene. 

C«H«0*  =  C"H«.(C"H")«0*. 
WiCKB.     Ann,  Pharm.  102,  364. 
AmylohenzoHc  ether,  Amylbenzolather. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  amylate  of  sodium  on  chloride  of  benzylene. 
It  must  be  freed  from  adhering  fusel-oil  by  fractional  distillation,  that 
liquid  not  being  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  to  be  removable  by  washing. 

Slightly  yellowish  oil,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  an  odour 
somewhat  like  that  of  fusel  oil.  Boils,  with  some  decomposition,  at 
abont  292''- 

Wicke. 

34  C  204  ....  77-27  76-90 

28  H 28  ....  10-60  1037 

4  O  32  ....  12-13  12-73 

C«H«0*  264  ....  100-00  lOO'OO 
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Acetate  of  Benzylene. 

C«H"0»  =  C"H\C*H»OyO*. 

WiCKE.     Ann.  Pharm.  102^  366. 

AeetobenzoUe  ether,  Bengedwre'Bemoldiher, 

Formation,  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzylene  on  acetate  of 
silver: 

Preparation.  Perfectly  dry  acetate  of  silver  (rather  more  than 
2  At.)  is  triturated  with  1  At.  chloride  of  benzylene,  and  the  scarcely 
moist  mixture  introduced  into  a  small  flask.  On  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat^  a  violent  action  takes  place,  attended  with  evolution  of  white 
fumes;  hence  it  is  best  not  to  use  more  than  10  grammes  of  the  silver-' 
salt  at  a  time;  but  even  then  the  product  falls  considerably  below  the 
calculated  quantity.  The  mass,  after  cooling,  is  treated  with  successive 
portions  of  ether  as  long  as  that  liquid  dissolves  any  thing  oat  of  it; 
the  united  ethereal  extracts  distilled  in  the  water-bath;   the  residual 

Jrellowish  oil  freed  from  adhering  acetic  acid  by  washing  with  weak  soda- 
ey  and  then  with  water,  and  finally  redissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
ether;  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate.  The  acetate  of  benzylene 
then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  viscid  oil,  which  deposits  small  macle- 
crystals  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  and  after  some  time  solidifies  completely. 

Properties.  Small,  perfectly  white,  shining  crystals,  very  mnch 
resembling  the  so-called  swallow-tail  crystals  of  gypsum  and  apparently 
belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  From  solution  in  alcohol  or 
ether  it  separates  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  as  an  oil,  and  is  likewise 
precipitated  as  an  oil  on  adding  water  to  the  alcoholic  solution.  This 
oil  often  remains  liquid  for  a  considerable  time,  but  suddenly  solidifies 
on  being  touched  with  an  angular  body  or  on  agitation.  —  The  compound 
melts  at  136°  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling. 

Wicke. 

22  C 132     ....     63-5     63*6 

12  H 12    ....       5-8     6-1 

8  O  64     ....    30-7     30-3 

C^W^Qfi    208     ....  1000     1000 

Deeompfmtiom.  1.  Acetate  of  benzylene  cannot  be  volatilised  with- 
out decomposition .  When  heated  in  a  retort,  it  begins  to  boil  at  1 90°, 
the  boiling  point  gradually  rising  to  240°.  The  distillate,  which  is  acid 
to  moist  litmus  paper,  is  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  and  bitter 
almond  oil: 
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2.  Heated  with  aqaeoas  potash  to  lOO"*  in  a  sealed  tabe^  it  yields 
bitter  almond  oil  and  acetate  of  potash: 

(ShWv)  ^^  "*"  ^^^^  ^  C"H«02  +  2C^H*0*. 
ThU  reaction  is  not  ezacUy  analogous  to  that  of  acetate  of  ethylene  /'(MgtoT\s}  ^ 

with  aqueous  potash,  which  yields  glycol  or  hydrate  or  ethylene  na)^  -^  similar 
decomposition  of  acetate  of  benzylene  would  yield  benzolic  alcohol  or  hydrate  of  ben- 

zylene  jjj  \  O*  _  ^  Acetate  of  bcnzjrlene  heated  to  1 00°  in  a  sealed  tube 
with  aqneons  ammonia,  yields  acetamlde  and  hydrobenzamide,  the  former 
of  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  mixture  by  solution  in  water. 

^{fQ^^a]0*\  +  8NH'  =  6N(H.H.C*H»0«)  +  C^JPH"  +  12HO. 

4.  Heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  it  is  con- 
verted into  bitter  almond  oil. 

Comhtnations.    Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 


Valerate  of  Benzylene. 

C«*H»*0»  =  C"H«(C"H*0»)«0*. 
Wicke.    Ann.  Pharm.  102,  369. 

Valerohemolie  ether,  Valeriantdure-Benzol&ther. 

Prepared  like  the  acetate,  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzylene  on 
valerate  of  silver.  After  the  action  is  completed^  the  mass  is  not  solid 
but  viscid,  and  ether  extracts  from  it  an  oil,  which,  when  the  solvent 
is  evaporated,  remains  viscid  and  yellow,  and  cannot  be  induced  to 
crystallise. 


34  C 

24  H 

204 

24 

•  •••        0*r*O        •• 

•  •••              ^    m          •• 

....     22-0     .. 

Wicke. 

67-9 

7-6 

8  O 

64 

24*5 

C«H«0«  

292 

....  100-0     .. 

100-0 

The  difference  between  the  analytical  and  calculated  results  arises  from  the 
presence  of  excess  of  chloride  of  benzylene^  which  could  not  be  remoyed.- 

The  compound  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  apparently  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  acetate;  for  the  distillate  treated  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  slowly  gives  up  valerianic  acid,  while  bitter  almond  oil  remains 
behind : 
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Benzoate  of  Benzylene. 

C«»H"0»  =  C"H«(C"H»0«)«0*. 
WicKB.    Ann.  Fharm.  102,  370.  " 

When  chloride  of  benzjlene  is  triturated  with  benzoate  of  silver,  the 
mixture  becomes  heated,  acquires  a  kneadable  consistence,  and  must  be 
quickly  introduced  into  a  nask  provided  with  an  escape- tube  to  carry 
away  the  intensely  suffocating  vapours  of  chloride  of  benzylene.  On 
treating  the  cooled  mass  with  ether,  a  brown  extract  is  obtained,  whicli 
when  evaporated,  yields  a  viscid,  brown,  uncrystallisable  mass .  Th  is  pro- 
duct mixed  with  alcoholic  potash  immediately  yields  a  solid  mass  of 
benzoate  of  potash,  together  with  bitter  almond  oil. 


Benzylene  likewise  unites  with  bibasic  acids,  forming  compounds 
which  may  be  regarded  as  benzolic  alcohol  in  which  the  2  At.  of  basic 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  rsidical  of  a  bibasic  acid. 

Stdphate  of  Benzylene,  —  gjQi  j  0*,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride 
of  benzylene  on  sulphate  of  silver,  is  a  red-brown,  uncrystallisablo  oil. 

Q14JJ6      1 

Succinate  of  Benzylene.  —  psjJAQ*  j  0*>  appears  to  be  formed  by  the 

action  of  chloride  of  benzylene  on  succinate  of  silver.  The  ethereal 
extract  treated  with  dilute  soda-ley,  yields  free  succinic  acid  and  bitter 
almond  oil. 

The  action  of  chloride  of  benzylene  on  oxalate  of  silver  is  so  violent 
that  no  definite  product  can  be  obtained  from  it. 


Chloride  of  benzylene  heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  strong 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash  (most  quickly  by  the  latter)  yields  chlori<le 
ofpotassium  and  bitter  almond  oil. 

C"H«,C12  +  2K0  =3  C"H«02  +  2KC1. 

The  statement  of  Cahours  (p.  51)  that  this  compound  is  not  acted  upon  by  potash,  is 
therefore  incorrect. 

Heated  for  some  time  to  100°  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  ammonia  in 
a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  sal-ammoniac  and  bitter  almond  oil.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  no  action  takes  place.  Chloride  of  benzylene  may  also  be 
distilled  without  change  in  dry  ammoniacal  gas. 

Heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  ityields  chloride  of  potassium  and  an  oil  having  the 
odour  of  mustard-oil.  With  dry  cyanide  of  potassium  at  100°,  no  decom- 
position takes  place.    (Wicke.)  %, 

vol..    XII.  Q 
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Toluene  Series. 

A.    Pbimart  Series. 

Primary  Fudem  C^H*. 

Toluene  or  Toluol.    (?W. 

Pbllbtxer  &  Walter.     (1837.)    Ann.  Chvm.  Phy$.  67,  299;   Po^. 

44,  81;  PharmJCenir.  1837,  551. 
CouERBB.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  69,  184;  J.  pr.  Chem,  18,  %S. 
Dbyille.     it,  Ann,  Ohim.  Phys.  3, 152,  168;   J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  336; 

abstr.  J.  Pharm.  27,  636,  640;  Pha^m.  Cenir.  1842,  194. 
Gl^ard  &  BouDAULT.    i^.  ilnn.  Chim.  Phys.  4,  274 ;    abstr.  Compt. 

rend.  17,  503;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  81,  111.  — iT.  J".  Pharm.  6,  250; 

abstr.  (7amp^.  r^wf.  19,  505;  J.  pr.  CJiem.  33,  466;  Pharm.  Centr. 

1844,  155. 
BiYTH  A  HoFMAMK.     Amt.  Pharm.  53,  325. 

MuBFRATT  &  HoFMAim.    Ann.  Pharm.  54,  9;  Pharm.  Centr.  1845,  514. 
NoAD.    Ann.  Pharm.  63,  305. 
E.  Kopp.     Campt.  chim.  1849,  149. 

Mansfield.    Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  1,  266;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  69,  478. 
Cahoubs.     Compt.  rend.  28,  384;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  47,  423  ;    Compt 

rend.  30,  319. 
Wilson.    Ann.  Pharm.  77,  216;  Chem.  Soc.  Q.  J.  3,  154. 
YoLCKEL.    Ann.  Pharm.  86,  334. 
Cannizzaro.    Ann.  Pharm.  90,  252;  96,  246. 
RxTTHAUSSBN.    J.  pr.  Chem.  61,  74;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  350. 

Betinaphia    (Pdletier  &    Walter),    Hepiaearbnre    q%utdrihydriqu€    (Coneriit), 
JI«ii9O0fi  (Deville),  Draeyl  (Gl^nard  &  Boadaalt),  Tblii^  (Cahoun).     [3bXt,  Qm.]. 

^o^fno^ion.     1.   By    the    action    of   potash    on    benzjlio    alcohol. 
(Cannizzaro): 

3C"HH>«  +  KO.HO  -  C"H»KO*  +  2C"H8  +  4H0. 

2.  By  heating  tolnylie  acid  with  excess  of  lime.    (Noad): 

3.  By  the  dr^  distillation  of  tola  balsam  (Derille,  Mnspratt  &  Hofmann, 
E.  Kopp);  of  dragon's  blood  (Gl^nard  &  Boudault);  of  the  resin  of  Pmm 
maridma  (Pelletier  &  Walter);  of  Burmese  naphtha  or  Rangoon  tar 
(De  b  Rue  A  Muller,  Proc.  Boy.  Soe.  8,  221).  —  4.  In  tbe  preparation  of 
illuminating  gas  from  resin  or  of  rather  fat  oil.  (Couerbe.)  —  5.  In  the 
dry  distillation  of  wood  (Volckel)  and  of  coal.  It  occurs  abundantly  in 
coal-tar  oil.    (Mansfield.) 

Preparation.  1.  From  Senzylic  alcohol. —  When  benzylic  alcohol 
is  distilled  with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  concentrated  alcoholic 
potash  in  an  apparatus  which  allows  the  less  yolatile  products  to  flow 
back  again,  all  the  alcohol  passes  over  at  first,  then  water  with  a  small 
quantity  of  unaltered  benzylic  alcohol,  and  at  last,  when  the  residue  has 
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beeottKe  solid,  a  mixtttie  of  tolaol  witk  benejlie  akobol.  Tbis  mixtare 
18  difltilied  by  itaelf;  tbe  portion  wbioh  goes  orer  at  l\S°  ooUected 
apart  and  shaken  up  with  oil  of  vitriol,  whereby  the  benxylie  alcohol  is 
resinized  and  dissolved;  and  the  decanted  liquid  is  washed  with  oarbo- 
ftate  of  potash  and  twice  rectified  oret  anhydrous  pfaoq^oric  acid. 
(CaBnifisaro.) 

2.  From  Tclu  bcdmm,  —  The  balsam  freed  by  distillation  with  water 
from  tolene,  einnamein  and  a  portion  of  the  bensoic  acid,  is  heated  in  a 
c(^»per  boiler  to  remore  the  water,  till  it  no  longer  froths  up,  and  then 
su^lected  to  diy  distillation  in  a  retort  filled  only  to  oae-fourth.  At 
first  it  boils  quietly  and  gives  off  nearly  pure  benzoic  acid  (bnizoie  acid 
widi  a  little  dMiamic  acid,  wJifch  solidify  in  the  receiver  in  the  orystaHiae  form,  and 
yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  toluol  when  distilled  with  water  :  Muapratt  & 
HoAnann).  The  heat  must  then  be  increased  to  maintain  the  ebullition, 
which  becoraes  irregular,  the  mass  frothing  up  strongly  and  therefore 
requiring  frequent  agitation;  at  a  later  sta^  of  the  process,  however,  it 
again  boils  quietly.  The  product  of  the  distillation  is — besides  carbonic 
amd,  carbonic  oxide  and  a  little  water  —  a  heavy  oil,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  bensoate  of  ethyl  (more  probably  bensoate  of  methyl  according  to  Mospratt  & 
Hofinann,  also  according  to  Scharling,  AnmL  Pharm,  97«  83),  and    toluol.       This 

mixture  is  distilled  by  itself,  and  the  portion  which  goes  over  between 
130^  and  140°  is  rectified  over  strong  potash-ley  and  dried  over  chloride 
of  calcium;  the  product  is  very  small.  (Deville,  Muspratt  &  Hofmann.) 
—  E.  Kopp  purifies  tola -balsam  as  completely  as  possible  from  cinnamic 
add  by  repeated  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  boils  the  residue  with 
strong  soda-ley,  and  distils  the  brown  solution  (which  solidifies  in  a 
brown  mass  on  cooling)  at  a  gradually  increasing  heat.  The  oil  which 
passes  over  with  the  water  increases  in  quantity  till  it  amounts  to  a 
tenth  part  of  the  distillate  after  decantation;  it  is  rectified,  dehydrated 
oyer  chloride  of  calcium,  and  a^in  rectified. 

3.  From  Dragon's  blood,  —  When  the  black-red  oil  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  dragon's  blood  is  rectified,  a  mixture  passes  over  con- 
sisting of  toluol  and  styrol  (draconyl:  Gl^nard  Jh  BoudauU)  which  be- 
comes colourless  after  being  twice  distilled  with  water;  and  when  this 
Mixture  is  repeatedly  distilled  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature, 
and  without  ebullition,  in  order  to  convert  the  styrol  into  metastyrol 

(or,    to    retain  the  draconyl,    according   to    Gl^nard   &   Boudault),     the     toluol 

distils  over.  According  to  Gl^nard  k  Boudault,  the  toluol  should  ulti- 
*  mately  be  boiled  several  times  with  solid  hydrate  of  potash  to  retain 
the  draconyl;  according  to  Blythe  &  Hofmann,  the  styrol  is  merely 
converted  by  the  heat  into  metastyrol^  and  com,)lete  separation  might  be 
effected  by  heating  the  mixture  for  an  hour  to  200°. 

4.  In  the  distillation  of  resin-oU  (x,  411),  toluol  passes  oyer  after  the 
oil  C"H®  (xi,  378).  (Couerbe.)  —  5.  "When  the  brown  oil  obtained  in 
the  preparation  of  illuminating  gas  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  resin  of 
Pintle  maritima  (Jbrai  sec),  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  there 
passes  oyer  between  130°  and  160°,  a  yellowish  red  oil  which  has  a 
strong  but  not  unpleasant  odour,  reddens  litmus,  and  when  rectified 
leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue,  while  an  amber-coloured  distillate  passes 
oyer.  This  distillate  is  freed  from  the  empyreumatic  acid  by  agitation 
with  tolerably  strong  potash-ley,  and  distilled  in  the  oil-bath;  the  portion 
which  distils  oyer  at  160°  is  shaken  up  with  oil  of  vitriol;  and  the  decanted 
oil  IS  washed  with  potash-ley  and  rectified.  This  treatment  with  oil  of 
yitriol  and  potash-ley  is  repeated  15  or  20  times,  till  the  residual  oil, 

Q  2 
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when  again  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  neither  becomes  coloured  itaelf^ 
nor  imparts  any  colour  to  the  oil  of  vitriol,  after  which,  it  is  rectified 
two  or  three  times  over  potassium,  till  that  metal  remains  in  contact  with 
it  perfectly  bright.     (Pelletier  &  Walter.) 

6.  When  crude  commercial  taood-tpirk  is  diluted  with  water,  a  pale 
yellow  oil  whose  boiling  point  varies  from  90^  to  260^  rises  to  the  surnce. 
This  oil  is  shaken  up  with  oil  of  vitriol;  and  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted 
from  the  brown-red  viscid  mass,  washed  with  dilute  potash-ley,  dried  by 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilled  over  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  The  por- 
tion which  first  distils  over  (between  108  and  112°)  is  toluol.  (Cahours.) 
— 7.  The  portion  of  the  volatile  oil  obtained  in  the  distillation  Gthuchrtar^ 
which  passes  over  between  100"^  and  150°,  is  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  undissolved  portion  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation.  The 
portion  which  distils  between  110°  and  130°  is  toluol.  (V^lckel.) 
—  8.  The  portion  c  (xi,  135)  of  the  light  naphtha  obtained  from  coal-tar, 
which  distils  over  between  100°  and  150°,  consists  of  toluol.  (Mansfield, 
Ritthausen.)  —  The  portion  which  goes  over  between  100°  and  120°  is 
treated  with  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  whereby  unknown  sub* 
stances  are  removed  and  a  constant  product  more  readily  obtained 
(Wilson);  see  also  Hilkeukamp,  Ann.  Pharm.  95,  S^i  Chem,  Gm. 
1855,  461). 

Properties.  Colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  having  a  pleasant 
ethereal  odour  very  much  like  that  of  benzol,  and  a  burning  taste. 
Sp.  gr.  0-86  (Pelletier  &  Walter),  0-821  (Couerbe),  087  at  18°  (Deyille), 
0  864  at  23°  (Glenard  &  Boudault).  Very  mobile;  does  not  solidify  at 
—20°.  (Pelletier  &  Walter;  Gl^nard  &  Boudault).  Boild  at  108°  when 
the  barometer  stands  at  0*76  met.  (Pelletier  &  Walter,  Deville);  at  100° 
(Couerbe),  at  106°  (GUnard  &  Boudault),  at  114°  (Gerhardt,  i\r.  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  14, 107;  J.  pr.  Chem.  35,  300;  Cannizzaro),  at  109°,  bar.  at 
0'763  met.,  the  boiling  point  rising  gradually  to  110*5°  (Noad),  from 
110°  to  110-5°  (Ritthausen,  Wilson),  at  1037^  (Church,  Phil.  Mag.  [4], 
9,  256).  Volatilises  without  decomposition.  It  becomes  partiaUy  oxidised 
during  distillation,  if  the  yapours  in  the  upper  part  of  the  retort  become  hotter  than  the 
boUing  liquid.  (Church.)  _  Vapour  density  =3-23  (Pelletier  &  Walter) 
3-34  (Couerbe),  3-26  (Deville),  3-27  (Cahours.) 

Pelletier  Glenard  ^      . 

&        Couerbe.  Deyille.        &  Noad.     V5lckel.  ^^"«- 

Walter.  Boudault.  "^• 

14  C   84  ....  91-30....  90-47  ....  9111  ....  91-10  ....  91*26  ....  91*50  ....  90-97  ....  91*22 
8  H     8  ....     8-70...    8-90  ....    8-67  ....     906  ....     8-78  ....    9-03  ....    902  ....    877 

C"H«  92  ....10000....  99-37  ....  99-78  ....100-16  ....10004  ....l00-5S  ....  9999  ....  99-99 

Vol.  DeiKitf. 

C-yapour  14     5-8240 

H-gas    8     0-5544 

Vapour  of  Toluol....      2    6*3784 

1     31892 

Decompositians.  1.  Vapour  of  toluol  is  not  altered  by  passinfi^ 
through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  potash-lime.  (Deville,)  —  2.  Toluol 
remains  unaltered  when  left  in  contact  with  potash  in  vessels  containing 
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air^  or  with  platinum-black  in  yessels  containing  oxygen.  (Deville.)  It 
bums  with  a  sooty  flame.  —  3.  Toluol  absorbs  chlorine  gcm^  with  evolution 
of  heat.  (G16nard  &  Boudault.)  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  in  the 
dark  through  toluol  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  the  action  does  not 
terminate  in  four  hours.  (The  liquid,  after  being  freed  from  excess  of 
chlorine  bj  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it  at  a  tempe- 
rature between  50^  and  60^  contains  only  13*87  per  cent,  of  chlorine.^ 
After  the  action  of  the  chlorine  has  been  continued  for  a  week,  the  liquid 
contains  14  At.  C,  7H  and  2-5  Gl;  on  distilling  it,  chlorotoluol,  Q^K^iWy 
passes  oyer  first,  without  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  afterwards 
that  acid  is  given  off.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  toluol  in  broad  day- 
light^  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  form,  hydrochlorate  of 
terchlorotoluol  C^^CPH^HCl  is  produced;  after  a  still  longer  passage  of 
the  gas,  liquid  bihydrochlorate  of  terchlorotoluol  C^K]IPH^2HG1  is  formed, 
together  with  crystals  of  terhydrochlorate  of  terchlorotoluol  C"C1'H",3HC1. 

(Deville.)  —  At  ordinary  temperatares,  toluol  absorbs  chlorine  gas  without  being 
decompoeedy  but  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  toluol  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the 
toluol  is  converted  into  an  oil  resembling  chloride  of  benzoyl,  which  appears  to  be 
C"CPH',  but  cannot  be  completely  purified  by  water  from  chlorine  and  hydrochloric 
add.  (Pelletier  &  Walter.)  —  4.  Fuming  nitric  a(^  converts  toluol  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  into  nitrotoluol  C^^XH^,  and  at  the  boiling  heat,  into 
binitrotoluol  C^^X'H^  Dilute  nitric  acid  acts  slowly  upon  it,  but  ulti- 
mately yields  the  same  products  as  the  fuming  acid.  (Deville.)  — 
Cold  nitric  add  does  not  act  sensibly  on  toluol;  but  on  distilling  the  liquid^  nitrous 
vapours  are  given  off,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  in  the 
retort  there  remains  a  warty  mass,  which  when  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol,  forms  a 
white  granular  powder,  which  reddens  litmus,  dissolres  in  alkalis,  is  precipitated 
therefrom  by  adds,  and  sublimes  when  heated,  learing  a  carbonaceous  residue.  (Pelletier 
ft  Walter.)  According  to  Glenard  &  Boudault,  toluol  (dracyl)  forms  with  fuming  nitric 
add,  when  it  acts  in  small  quantity  only,  nitrotoluol  (nitrodracyl),  but  in  larger  quantity 
and  at  a  higher  temperature,  nitrodracylic  acid  C*"XHH>*][?],  the  action  being  attended 
with  erolution  of  carbonic  add  and  red  fumes.  —  5.  Toluol  is  scarcely  attacked 
by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol  (Pelletier  &  Walter);  it  dissolves  in  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  formation  of  sulphotoluic 
acid  and  sulfitoluol.  (Deville.)  —  Potassium  and  potash  do  not  act  upon 
toluol.  (Pelletier  &  Walter,  Glenard  &  Boudault.)  Toluol  digested  with 
sodium  in  a  closed  vessel  for  14  days,  yields  two  substances  boiling  respec- 
tively at  D?""  and  112°.  (Church,  Phd,  Mag,  [4],  9,  256.) 

CwnhinationB,  Toluol  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  imparts  its  odour  to 
that  liquid.  (Deville,  Glenard  &  Boudault.) 

It  dissolves  iodine  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  amber<red  colour, 
and  at  higher  temperatures  a  large  quantity  of  stdphur,  which  separates 
in  fern-like  crystals  on  cooling.  (Pelletier  &  Walter.) 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  more  readily  in  ether  (Deville, 
016nard  &  Boudault);  it  is  soluble  in  oils  both  Jixed  and  volatile,  and 
dissolves  most  rerins.     (Pelletier  &  Walter,  G16nard  &  Boudault.) 


Hydrate  of  Cresyl.    C»*HW 

Williamson  &  Pairlib.    Chem.  Soc   Qu.  J.  7,  232 ;    Chem.   Qaz, 
1854,  376;  J.  pr.  Chem.  63,  294. 

Cresylie  alcohol. 
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Oeottfs  in  variable  quantiiy  in  creosote  from  eoal-tar,  and  is  obiamed 
from  the  portion  boiling  between  200°  and  220°,byfraetional  distillation, 
as  a  coiourleBS>  strongly  refracting  liquid,  which  boils  at  203°  in  the  air 
and  at  200°  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

Fairlie. 

....     77-77     77-40     ....     77-69 

....       7-41     8-05     ....       7-20 

...     14-82     14-55     ....     1511 


14  C 

>•«•     84 

8  Ix    .... 

....        o 

2  0    .... 

....     16 

C"H*0»   ....  108     ....  100-00     10000    ....  10000 

'  Isomeric  or  metameric  with  tanryltc  acid  (xi,  154),  and  benzylic  alcohol  (xii,  18). 

The  compound  is  decomposed  by  repeated  distillation  in  the  ordinary 
way,  a  portion  appearing  to  be  converted  by  the  oxidising  action  of  the 
air  into  hydrate  of  phenyl;  but  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  may  be 
distilled  any  number  of  times  wiihout  alteration.  —  Nitric  acid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  attacks  it  with  explosive  violence;  but  when  treated 
with  well  cooled  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  red  solution  containing  temitro- 
cresylic  acid  C**X'H*0*  (xi,  228).  Dilute  nitric  acid  forms  only  a  brown 
tarry  mass.  —  With  oil  of  vitriol  it  becomes  rose-coloured,  and  forms 
fulphocresylic  acid  C^*H*0',2S0'.  The  baryta-salt  of  this  acid  yielded 
by  analysis  29*47  p.  c.  baryta,  while  the  formula  C^^H''BaO',2SO'  requires 
29-97  p.  c.  —  With  pentacnloride  of  phosphorw  it  yields  chloride  of  cresyl 
(which  boiled  at  197°)  and  phosphate  ot  cresyl,  which  latter  Is  converted 
by  double  decomposition  with  acetate  of  potash  into  acetate  of  cresyl. 
[Compare  the  action  of  PCI*  on  hydrate  of  phenyl  (zi,  149,  173.)]      Mixed  with  an 

equal  bulk  of  strong  potash-ley,  it  forms  in  the  course  of  24  hours, 
a  few  small  crystals,  apparently  consisting  of  cresylate  of  potassium 
C"H^KO'. 


Sulphotoluic  Acid. 

C"H"S»0«  =  C»*H*,2S0». 

Devillb.     (1841.)     N.  Ann.  Cfhim.  Fhys.  3,  172. 
Qi^NARD  <&  BouDAULT.    N.  7.  Pharm.  6,  253. 

ToluoUehwefek&urtf  Aeide  wVotoiitinique,  Aeid$  .tuffaietmoMgMi,  Atid% 
tuybdraeyliqtu. 

Formation*     From  toluol  and  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  (p.  229). 

PrcDaration.  Fuming  oil  of  vitriol  is  saturated  with  toluol;  the 
mass  which  solidifies  on  cooling  is  treated  with  water;  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  sulfitoluol,  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  lead;  the  filtered 
liquid  decomposed  by  hydrosulphurlc  acid;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated, 
first  over  the  water-bath,  afterwards  in  vacuo.  (Deville.) 

Properties,    Small  white  crystalline  laminie.  (Deville.) 
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14  C 84  ....    44-22 44*36 

10  H 10  ....      6*27 5*85 

2  8  32  ....  16*82 

8  O 64  ....  33*69 

C"H«SW  +  2Aq....  190    ....  100*00 

DeeonMMiiumt.  BlackenB  qoioklj  when  dried  oyer  oil  of  vitriol  in 
yacao.  When  heated,  it  yields  aalphnroiis  acid,  empjreanuitio  pioduots 
and  charcoal. 

OomibinaHont.    The  acid  quickly  absorbs  moiatore  from  the  air. 

The  iulphctoluaUt  do  not  suffer  mach  alteration  by  exposure  to  the 
air;  Their  solution  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Suiphotoluate  of  Ammonia  crystallises  pretty  readily  in  stellate 
needles.  (Deville.) 

SvUpkotclwUe  of  Fotoih.  —  Indistinctly  crystalline  laminas  contain- 
ing 15*3  p.  C.  potash  and  no  water.  [The  formula  C^«li7K,2SO>  requires  22*55 
per  cent,  of  potash;  the  formola  C^^H7Ky2SO'  requires  15*72   p.  c.  potash.      L.] 

Very  soluble.  (Deville.) 

StdpKotoltuUe  q/*  ^aryto. -— Obtained  by  saturating  the  solution  of 
toluol  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid  with  carbonate  of  baryta;  the  solution 
yields  anhydrous  crystalline  scales.    (Deville.) 


Ba 

14  C  

68*6 

84*0 

....    28*68 
....    85*06 
....      2*92 
....    13*86 
....    2003 

Denlls. 

28*40 

34*43 

7  H  

7-0 

8*16 

9  ft 

82*0 

«o 

48*0 

20*21 

-1 

Ci^H7Ba,260*   ....  289*6    ....  100*00    100*00 

Does  not  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air.    Dissolves  very  easily  in 
water.  (Deville.) 

The  lead-wU  is  very  soluble  in  water. 


Secondary  Nwlei  of  TclueM* 
Oaygenrwudeus  G^H'O*.    Salem* 

Saliretin.   C^HW. 

Bbaconnot.    (1831.)    J.  Ohim.  mid.  7, 17;  Po^^g.  20,  621. 

PiRiA.     Ann,  Fharm.  29,  300;   Oompi.  rend.  7,  935;   J.  pr.  Ohem» 

16,  412.  ^  .inn.   Pharm.  30,  178   and   189;    Ann.  Ghim.   Pkys. 

69,  281;  J.  pr.  Chem.  17,  241.  — ilnn.  Pharm.  56,  45;  N.  Ann. 

Chim.  Phy$.  14,  268;  Pharm.  Oentr.  1839,  370;  1845,  758. 
LiBBTG.     Ann.  Pharm.  30,  186;  Pharm.  Centr.  1839,  468. 
Obrhabdt.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyn.  7,  215;  Bev.  sclent.  10,  216;  Pharm. 

Centr.  1843,  169. 
RosBR.    Ann.  Pharm.  74,  184. 
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Formation,  By  the  action  of  most  acids,  oven  in  the  very  dilute 
state,  on  saligenin  or  saliciu.  (Piria,  Braoonnot.)  By  treating  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  salicin  with  chlorine  gas.  (Roser.) 

Preparation,  Salicin  or  saligenin  is  treated  for  some  time  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  —  The  saliretin  collects  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  The  more  dilute  the  acid,  the  purer  and  whiter  is 
the  product;  when  salicin  is  nsed^  glucose  remains  in  solution.  (Piria.) 
Concentrated  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  converts  salicin  into  a  resin, 
which,  on  addition  of  water,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 
(Braconnot.)  The  decomposition  of  salicin  hy  dilute  acids  takes  a  very 
long  time  and  is  not  easily  completed,  so  that  the  quantity  of  sugar 
ohtained  is  very  variable.  (Roser.)  —  Gerhardt  dissolves  the  precipitated 
saliretin  in  alcohol  and  precipitates  it  with  water. 

Properties.  Resinous,  white,  often  somewhat  yellowish.  Fnsible. 
It  can  only  be  dehydrated  by  long  continued  heating  in  a  current  of  dry 
air^  and  it  is  only  when  it  has  become  perfectly  transparent  that  its 
weight  remains  constant. 


Gerhardt. 


Piria. 
a.  b, 

14  O  -84     ....     79-24 6858     ....     72*95     ....     765 

6  II  6     ....       5-65     5-91     ....       579     ....       6-3 

2  O  16  ....  1511  25-51  ....  21-26  ....  l?-2 

C"H«0»....  106  ....  100-00  100-00  ....  10000  ....  100*0 

• 

The  formula  C^^H^O',  which  represents  saliretin  as  isomeric  with  bitter  almond  oil 
and  benzoin,  is  adopted  by  Piria,  because,  in  the  action  of  dilute  acids  upon  saligenfait 
the  only  product  obtained  besides  saliretin^  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  bitter  deli- 
quescent substance;  and  the  difference  of  15*99  p.  c.  between  the  saligenin  used  and  the 
saliretin  obtained  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  addition  of  2  At.  water  (^Calc.  14*52  p.c). 
The  two  samples  a  and  h  formerly  examined  were  probably  not  anhydrous  {Ann,  Pkarm. 
56|  46).  [The  analyses  however  exhibit,  when  compared  with  the  calculated  composi- 
tion, an  excess  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  ratio,  not  of  1*8  but  of  1*12  (L.)]. 
Gerhardt  suggested  that  the  saliretin  which  he  himself  analysed  was  also  not  quite  pure 
[the  excess  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  he  found  is  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  3*6  (L.)]  ; 
he  more  recently  doubled  the  formula  of  saliretin,  making  it  C^H'^O*  {TYaiUy  3,  310). 

Decompositions.  1 .  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  carbolic  acid,  water 
and  a  residue  rich  in  charcoal.  (Gerhardt.)  —  2.  Boiled  with  chlorate  of 
potash  and  hydroddoric  acidy  it  does  not  yield  chloranil,  bat  a  yellow 
amoi*phoa8  mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Hofmann,  Ann. 
Pharm,  52,  64.)  —  3.  Boiled  with  strong  nitric  €U>id,  it  first  yields  a 
yellow  resin  and  red  vapours,  and  ultimately  forms  a  solution  which 
appears  to  contain  picric  acid.  (Piria,  Gerhardt.)  —  4.  Oil  of  vitriol 
colours  it  blood-red.  —  5.  It  does  not  yield  salicylous  acid  when 
boiled  with  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  (Piria.)  —  6.  It  is 
insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  dissolves  in  aqueous  fixed  alkalis,  whence  it  is 
precipitated  as  a  white  jelly  by  acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid.  (Piria.) 

Saliretin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  strong  acetic  acid,  in 
alcohol  and  in  ethet*,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  water. 
(Piria.) 
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Saligenin. 

C"H*0*  =  C"HW,H»0«. 

PuiiA.  (1845.)  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  14,261;  Ann,  Pharm.  5^,  SB', 
J,  pf\  Chem.  36/321;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  17,  186;  Pharm.  Centr* 
1845,  5S9.—Ann.  Pharm.  81,  245;  Pliarm.  Centr.  1852, 151. 

Formation.     By  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  emalsin  on  salicin  : 
C«H«0»  +  4HO  =  2C"H»0*  +  C«H«02«. 

According  to  Piria,  it  is  contained  in  populin  in  conjunction  witL  benzoic 
acid  and  glucose,  but  cannot  be  separated  therefrom  by  dilute  acids  or  by 
emulsin. 

Preparation.  An  aqueous  solution  of  salicin  acidulated  witb^sul- 
pburic  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  heated  till  it  just  boils  up,  the  liquid  then 
saturated  with  chalk,  and  the  filtrate  shaken  with  ether  which  takes  up 
the  saligenin.  A  considerable  quantity  of  saliretin  is  always  formed  at  the  same  time. 
—  2.  When  50  pts.  of  finely  pulverised  salicin  suspended  in  500  pts.  of 
water  are  shaken  up  with  3  pts.  of  Robiquet's  emulsin,  and  heated  in 
lukewarm  water  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40%  the  salicin  dissolves, 
being  decomposed  in  the  course  of  24  hours  into  glucose  and  saligenin. 
When  no  more  than  the  prescribed  quantity  of  water  is  employed,  part 
6f  the  saligenin  crystallises  out;  and  if  the  liquid  be  then  twice  shaken 
up  with  an  equal  bulk  of  ether,  and  the  ethereal  liquid  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath,  the  residue  solidifies  in  a  white  mass  composed  of  pearly 
lamina),  which  may  be  pressed  between  paper  and  repeatedly  crystallised 

from  boiling  water :  if  almond-milk  is  used  instead  of  emnbin,  the  ether  like- 
wise extracts  an  oil,  and  the  product  obtained  by  evaporation  is  impure  and  more  or 
less  coloured.    The  emulsin  is  likewise  coagulated  by  the  ether. 

Properties.  White  rhombic  tables  having  a  pearly  lustre,  or  small 
colourless  rhombohedrons.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  aqueous 
solution,  there  is  formed  a  white  opaque  mass  composed  of  microscopic, 
shining,  iridescent  lamince.  Saligenin  is  unctuous  to  the  touch.  In 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  does  not  give  off  water,  but  partly  volatilises, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  oil  of  vitriol  becomes  covered  with  a  crimson 
crust.  —  Melts  when  heated,  forming  a  colourless,  transparent  liquid, 
which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  crust  at  82°.  When  heated  for  some 
time  to  100°,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  delicate,  white,  shining,  iridescent 
]amin».  —  The  aqueous  solution  imparts  a  bright  indigo  colour  to  ferrio 
•alts. 


14  C  

8  H  

Q 

....  67*74  .... 
6*45  ... 

....   AO'oL       ...1 

Piria. 

67*47 

6*62 

4  O  

32 

26*91 

C"H»0* 

124 

....  100*00  ..., 

100*00 

The  alcohol  of  the  salenc-scries. 
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DecompotitioM.  1.  Saligenin  heated  above  100°^  gi^^  off  aqaeoiu 
yaponr  and  salicjloos  acid.  Between  140^  and  150^,  it  becomes  rerj 
viscid^  and  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  mass  which  is  less  crystalline 
the  more  strongly  it  has  been  heated,  and  at  length  there  is  formed  an 
amber-coloored,  translucent  resin  faavinff  the  properties  of  saliretin.  — 
2.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinnm  blade,  it  is  quickly  con- 
verted into  sallcylons  acid;  at  higher  temperatoree,  the  same  oonyernoB 
is  produced  by  mere  contact  with  the  air,  or  by  chromic  acid,  oxide  of 
silver,  Ae.,  without  the  formation  of  any  other  organic  substaooe  or  of 
carbonic  acid; 

C>«H<K>*  -I-  20  -  C^«HH)«  +  2HO. 

Mercuric  oxide  does  not  act  upon  saligenin.  — When  saligenin  is  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  carbonic  acid  and 
formic  acid  are  produced,  witbont  a  trace  of  salicvlous  acid.  —  3.  Chlo- 
rine gas  acts  violently  on  dry  saligenin,  giving  off  hydrocblorio  acid  and 
forming  a  yellow  resin,  which  gradually  turns  red,  and  ultimately 
solidifies  in  a  mass  composed  of  small  crystals,  which  melt  and  turn 
red  when  exposed  to  the  further  action  of  chlorine.  Bromine  acts  in  a 
similar  manner.  —  The  chief  product  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
gas  on  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  saligenin,  is  terchlorocarbolic 
acid  (xi,  182).  —  4.  With  iodine  and  phosphorus,  saligenin  forms  a 
brown  liquid  which  appears  to  contain  C^H'O',!!!,  bnt  is  very  unstable 
(Limpricht,  private  commtmicatioD).  —  5,  Saligenin  heated  with  dilute  aeids, 
is  resolved  into  saliretin  and  water  :  0*HH)*  »  C*^H<0'  +  2HO.  — In  the 
decomposition  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liqnid  filtered  from  the  taliretin  yields  by 
eraporation  only  0*6  per  cent,  of  a  hard,  very  bitter,  deliqaeaoent  extract,  probably 
reaalting  from  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  aaliretin  previoualy  formed.  -^ 
6.  Hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  decomposes  saligenin,  giving  off  nitrous 
vapours  and  carbonic  acid  and  forming  picric  acid.  Dilute  nitric  acid 
at  ordinary  temperatures  colours  saligenin  dark  red,  and  at  the  same 
time,  small  resinous  drops  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  are 
increased  by  mixing  it  with  water,  the  odour  of  salicylous  acid  also 
becoming  perceptible.  The  liqnid  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  lime 
imparts  a  violet  colour  to  ferric  salts,  and  vields  by  distillation  a  milky 
water,  which  smells  of  salicylous  acid,  but  likewise  deposits  small 
yellow  needles.  —  7.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  saligenin  wiUi  deep  red 
colour.  —  8.  Saligenin  is  not  decomposed  by  potash-ley.  When  fused 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  the  residue  contains 
salicylate  of  potash.  —  9.  The  solution  in  aqueous  ammonia  acquires,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a  green  colour  which  is  changed  to  rose-red 
by  acids,  and  restored  by  alkalis;  it  disappears  on  boiling,  and  reappears 
as  the  solution  cools. 

9.  Sali^nin  is  attacked  by  chloride  of  benaoyl,  with  formation  of 
hydrochlonc  acid  vapours,  a  compound  C^*H^O',C^^H'0',  analogous  to 
the  compound  ethers,  appearing  to  form  (Limpricht,  private  communication)* 

Saligenin  dissolves  in  15  pts.  of  water  at  22°,  and  in  nearly  all  pro- 
portions of  boiling  water. 

It  dissolves  m  ammonia.  It  appears  to  combine  with  potash, 
inasmuch  as  no  more  saligenin  can  be  extracted  from  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion, after  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  potash-lev.  Aqueous  saligenin  does 
not  precipitate  the  solutions  of  baryta-salts,  hme-salts,  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  copper-salts,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  silver  or  tartar-emetic; 
in  basic  acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  a  scanty  precipitate  of  variable  oompo^ 
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siiioQ.  Feme  aalts  impart  to  the  aqaeons  solution  of  eftUgenin  a  bright 
indigo-colour,  whioh  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  heating  or  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  or  of  acids.  The  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  do  not  exhibit 
this  colouring.    ' 

Saligenin  disscAres  readily  in  akcAol  and  in  ether. 


Salicylous  Acid. 

C^*H«0*  =  C"H«0»,0». 

Pagbnstschbb.     (1834.)     Eepert  49,  337;  51,  364;  Ann.  Chim.  J^kps. 

69,  331;  Fharm.  Centr.  1835,  137. 
LowiG.     Foffg.  36,  383;  Fharm,  Centr.  1 836,  58. 
PiRiA.     Compt,  rend.  6,  620;  7,  935;  Ann,  Fharm,  29,  300;  J,  pr.  Chem. 

14,  285;  16,  412.— Further  :  Ann,  Fharm.   30,  153;  Ann.   C^im. 

Fhyt.  69,  281;  J.pr.  Chem,  17,  241;  Fharm.  Centr.  1839,  37a 
Dumas.     Compt,  rend.  7,  940;  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  69,  326;  Ann.  Fharm. 

29,  306;  /.  pr.  Chem.  16,  418;  Fharm,  Centr.  1839,  375. 
Ldwio  &  Weidmann.     Fog^.  46,  57;  Fharm.  Centr.  1839,  129. 
Ettlino.     Ann.  Fharm.   29,  309 ;    35,  241 ;  53,  77 ;   Fharm.  Centr. 

1839,  376;  1840,  837;  1845,  324. 
WoHLEB.     Ann.  Fharm.  39,  121. 

Marchamd.    J.  pi\  Chem.  26,  394;  Fharm.  Centr.  1842,  885. 
BxRTAGifiivi.     Ann.  Fharm.  85,  193. 
PiRiA.    Ann.  Fharm.  81,  245;  Fharm.  Centr.  1852, 151. 

SMiesfHffe  SdHre,  Ulmaredure,  SyirUaUlt  l^rHa^aure,  SpiroyHffe  Sdure, 
Sulicylwas$er9t((t^,  Acidum  stptromm,  Hydrure  de  Seiicyle. 

Sources.  In  the  flowers  of  Spiraia  ulmana  (Pagensteoher);  — 
according  to  Pagensteoher,  however,  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  alcohol 
and  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  water  (Dumas;  compare  also 
Buchner,  N.  Repert.  2,  1);  —  also  in  the  haulm,  especially  of  the  double 
variety,  and  the  rootstock  of  Spircea  tUmaria;  in  the  haulm  of  Smrcea 
digitata,  lobata  and  jUipendula^  but  not  in  the  shrubby  spirasas  ( W icke, 
Ann.  Fharm.  91,  374);  in  the  warty  secretion  of  the  larvse  of  Chryeomela 
populi  (Liebig,  Schweizer,  iT.  Bepert.  2,  I;  3^  212). 

Formation,  1 .  By  the  dr^  distillation  of  kinio  acid.  (Wohler.)  — 
2.  By  the  oxidation  of  saligenin,  either  in  the  free  state,  or  as  contained  in 
salicin  or  populin;  thereiore  by  the  action  of  chromate  of  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid  (Piria),  or  of  aqueous  osmic  acid  (Buttlerow,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
56,  278),  on  saligenin,  salicin  or  populin,  or  by  the  action  of  bromine  or 
iodine  on  salicin  in  water  containing  potash.  (Lefert.)  —  3.  By  the  fer- 
mentation of  salicin.  (Ranke,  J,  pr.  Chem,  ^Q,  1 .)  —  4.  In  the  decompo- 
sition of  helicin  by  fermentation,  by  acids,  or  by  heating  with  alkalies. 

Freparaticm,  a.  From  the  fiofwere  ofSpiroea  tUmaria.  —  1.  The  dry 
flowers  are  distilled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  till  a  quantity 
of  liquid  has  passed  over  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  transparent,  colourless,  strong-smelling  distillate  is  redistilled  till  4- 
has  passed  over.  The  second  yellowish  distillate,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
are  numerous  oil-drops,  is  neutralised  with  lime-water  and  two-thirds 
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distilled  off^  and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  salphnric  acid  and  distilled;  the 
liquid  which  then  passes  over^  exhibits  the  same  characters  as  the  second 
distillate,  excepting  that  its  odour  is  purer  and  milder.  (Pagensteoher.) 
The  oil  obtained  by  Pagensteoher  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  three  bodies, 
which  solidifies  completely  at  —  22"^  or  —  23°.  Between  -  IS""  and— 20^ 
it  deposits,  after  some  weeks,  large  transi>arent  crystals  of  salicylous  acid, 
which  melt  at  ordinarjr  temperatures;  it  likewise  contains  a  camphor 
which  crystallises  in  pearly  scales  and  remains  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  an  indifferent  oil  which  passes  orer  when  the  mixture  is 
distilled  with  potash-ley  of  sp.  gr.  1*28.  (Ettling^ — 2.  The  water 
distilled  off,  with  cohobation,  from  the  flowers  of  Spiraea  ultnaria  is 
repeatedly  shaken  up  with  ether;  the  decanted  ether  agitated  with 
potash;  and  the  potash-solution  supersaturated  with  phosphoric  acid  and 
distilled.  At  first  salicylous  acid  passes  oyer,  and  afterwards  salicylic 
acid  sublimes  in  long  needles.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.}~-3.  The  dried 
flowers  are  distilled  with  water  till  the  distillate  is  no  longer  coloured 
yellow  by  potash :  the  distilled  liquid  is  then  neutralised  with  potash 
(or  with  carbonate  of  potash,  as  directed  by  Berzelius  in  his  Lehrbueh) 
and  eyaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  to  keep  out 
the  air.  The  residue  is  slightly  supersaturated  with  phosphoric  acid  and 
distilled^  and  the  salicylous  acid  which  passes  oyer,  partly  as  aqueous 
solution,  partly  in  oil-drops^  is  purified  as  in  the  second  method,  dried 
over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilled.  (Lowig,  Lehrh,  2,  747.)  ~~ 
h.  From  Salicin,  —  1.  Salicin  is  dissolved  m  6  pts.  of  hot  water  con- 
tained in  a  tubulated  retort,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  4  pts.  of  chromate 
of  potash  mixed  with  3  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  is  added  in  small  portions 
through  the  tubulure.  At  each  addition,  a  brisk  action  takes  place,  the 
mixture  becomes  green,  and  water  passes  over  containing  suspended 
globules  of  salicylous  acid.  (Piria.)  An  intimate  mixture  of  2  pts. 
salicin  and  2  pts.  chromate  of  potash,  is  shaken  up  in  a  retort  with 
16  pts.  of  water,  and  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  8  pts.  water 
then  added.  A  slight  evolution  of  gas  takes  place,  lasting  for  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  becoming  heated 
to  between  60°  and  70%  and  assuming  an  emerald-green  colour;  it  must 
then  be  gently  heated,  as  long  as  drops  of  oil  pass  over.  —  250  grms.  of 
salicin  yield  about  60  grms.  of  salicylous  acid.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  distiUation,  there  is  formed  a  brownish  resin  which  floats  on  the 
water  and  amounts  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  salicin.  With  the  pro- 
portions of  material  recommended  by  Piria^  this  resin  is  not  produced;  but 
on  the  other  hand;  the  quantity  of  salicylous  acid  obtained  is  much  less; 
if  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  Piria's  mixture  after  the  distillation,  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  salicylous  acid  is  obtained,  amounting  to  not  quite  half 
the  largest  product.  —  The  formation  of  the  resin  appears  to  be  connected 
with  a  decomposition  of  the  salicylous  acid;  if  this  acid  be  boiled  with 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potash  in  an  apparatus 
which  allows  the  condensed  vapours  to  flow  bacK  again,  a  similar  resin 
may  be  extracted  from  it  by  ether.  (Ettling.)  Marchand  takes  3  pts.  of 
salicin,  3  pts.  of  chromate  of  potash,  36  pts.  of  water  and  4^  nts.  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  after  20  pts.  of  liquid  have  passed  over,  adds  20  pts. 
more  of  water.  —  2.  A  decoction  concentrated  as  much  as  possible  of 
willow-bark  rich  in  salicin,  is  strained  through  linen  and  evaiM)rated  to  a 
thin  extract,  which  is  then  mixed  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  chromate 
of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  (2  pts.  chromate  of  potash  to  3  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol)  and  distilled  as  long  as  any  oil  passes  over  with  the  water.     The 
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salioyloaa  acid  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  combining  it  with  an  alkali, 
concentrating^  the  solution  bj  evaporation,  and  distilling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.     (Wohler.) 

Properties,  Colourless  oil,  which  solidifies  at  —  20^,  forming  large 
transparent  crystals.  (Ettling.)  Boils  between  160°  and  170°  (Lowig 
&  Weidmann;,  from  182°  to  185°  (Ettling),  at  196*5,  with  the  barometer 
at  0-76  met  (Piria.)  Sp.  gr.  1-173  at  13*5°.  Vapour— density = 
4'27.  (Piria.)  —  Has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour  somewhat  like  that  of 
bitter  almonds  (Piria)  j  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  odour  of  the 
flowers  of  Spiraea  ulmaria.  (Lowig.)  Its  taste  is  burning  and  aromatic. 
—  The  aqueous  solution  first  reddens  litmus-paper  and  then  decolorises 
it  completely;  litmus-paper  is  bleached  by  the  vapour.  (Lowig.)  It 
does  not  redden  litmus.  (Pagenstecher,  Ettling,  Piria.)  —  The  aqueous 
solution  colours  ferric  salts  violet. 

Lowig.        Piria.  LSwig&Weidmtn.  Ettling.  Marchand. 

14  C  ....     84  ....     68*85  ....     66*17  ....     68-37  ....     69*28 68-89  ....     68'65 

6  H  ....       6  ....      4-92  ....       5*55  ....       494  ....       487     501  ....       5-20 

4  O  ....     32  ....     26*23  ....     2828  ....     26-69  ....     25-85     26-10  ....     26  15 

0*HH>*   122  ....  10000  ....  100-00  ....  10000  ....  100-00     10000  ....  100-00 

The  acid  aldide  of  the  salene-series.  It  is  regarded  by  Gerhardt  as  the  hydride  of 
salicylj  C^^H'0*,H,  the  external  atom  of  hydrogen  being  replaceable  by  metals. 

Decompoeitums.  1.  The  acid  turns  red  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
does  not  undergo  any  further  change.  (Piria.)  It  may  be  rendered 
colourless  again  by  one  distillation.  (Gerhardt,  TraitS  3,  294.)  It  does 
not  alter  in  oxygen-gas  either  moist  or  dry.  (Lowig.)  —  2.  When 
vapour  of  salioylous  acid  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with 
platinum  black,  a  dark  viscid  moss  passes  over,  the  greater  ^art  of  which 
dissolves  in  potash,  leaving  a  solid  substance,  which  volatilises  with  the 
watery  vapours,  in  the  form  of  an  oil  which  solidifies  in  needles,  and  has 
a  peculiar  agreeable  odour  like  that  of  benzol.  The  same  body  is 
obtained  in  smaller  quantity,  when  salioylous  acid  is  distilled  in  the  oil- 
bath  with  an  equal  weight  of  lime  or  baryta.  (Anderson,  i\^.  JSd.  FkU,  J, 
41,  298.)  —  3.  The  acid  bums  with  a  bright  sooty  flame.  (LSwig.)  — 
4.  With  dry  Morine,  it  becomes  heated  and  gives  off  chlorosalicylous  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  (Lowiff,  Piria,  Ettling.)  Chlorine  gas  passed  into 
the  second  distillate  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  Spircea  tUmaria  (p.  235), 
first  renders  it  turbid,  and  afterwards  causes  it  to  deposit  delicate  white 
laminie,  which  are  coloured  yellow  by  a  greater  quantity  of  chlorine. 
On  decanting  the  reddish  water  from  the  precipitate,  the  latter  is  seen 
to  consist  of  a  red,  viscid,  strong-smelling  substance  and  white  crystals, 
pagenstecher,  Lowig  &  Weidmann,  Ettling;  vid.  ehhrosalieylouM  add.)  — 
Chlorine-gas  passed  through  oil  of  spirtea,  colours  it  violet  at  first;  but 
the  colour  soon  disappears  and  crystals  of  chlorosalicylous  acid  are 
formed.  (Dumas.)— -when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  salioylous 
acid  shaken  up  with  warm  water,  the  acid  first  becomes  solid,  then  liquid 
again  and  yellowish  red;  when  set  aside  overnight,  it  solidifies  into  a 
light  scarlet,  crystallo-granular  mass,  which  when  pressed  with  paper, 
gives  up  to  the  paper  a  scarlet  oil,  while  a  crystalline  mass*  of  lighter 
colour  remains  behind  (▼•  ehioroiaiieyhtu  acid).  The  water  from  which  the 
CT3rstals  have  been  deposited  contains  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  after  a  while  deposits  yellowish  crystalline  laminsd  [of  chlo- 
raniU     L.].    (Ettling.) 
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—  5.  The  oily  acid  treated  witb  vapoat  of  iromine  or  with  bromine' 
water,  yields  broraosalicylons  acid,  or  by  longer'action,  bibromosalicylooB 
acid  (Lbwi^  &  Weidmann,  Heerlein);  in  snnBhine,  with  the  aid  of  heat 
and  renewal  of  the  bromine  as  it  eiraporates,  a  compound  is  formed,  which 
is  insoluble  in  potash,  sparingly  solable  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  does  not 
unite  with  salifiable  bases.  (Lbwig  &  Weidmann.)  In  thia  oompoond,  L9ir% 
&  Weidmann  found  19*1  p.  c.  carbon  and  67*12  bromine,  whence  they  sapposed  that  it 
contains  3  At.  bromine  [the  formula  C^^Bi^H'O^  requires  23*4  carbon  and  68*4  bromine. 
L.]  The  distillate  from  the  flowers  of  Spircea  idmaria  becomes  milky 
when  mixed  with  bromine,  loses  nearly  all  its  odour,  and  deposits  white 
flakes  which  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallise  therefrom 
in  yellowish  needles  baring  a  rather  strong  odour  of  bromine.  Iodine 
gradually  colours  it  yellowish  red  and  deposits  a  reddish  oil  without 
alteration  of  the  odour.  (Pagenstecher.)  Saticylous  acid  dissolves  iodine 
without  decomposition.  (Lowig,  Piria.) 

5.  Salicylons  acid  moderately  heated  with  nitric  acid  of  ordinary 
strength  and  not  in  excess,  forms  nitrospiroylous  acid«  (Pagenstecher, 
Lbwing  &  Weidmann.)  — When  it  is  treated  with  a  cold  mixture  of 
nitric  acid  and  oil  of  yitriol,  a  mixture  of  several  nitro-compounds  is 
produced.  (Limpricht.)  Fuming  nifric  acid  acts  very  violently  on 
salicylous  acid,  nitrous  fumes  being  evolved,  and  a  yellow  viscid  mass 
produced,  which  may  be  distilled  and  smells  very  much  like  fresh  butter, 
tastes  very  bitter,  and  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  skin,  nails  and 
saliva;  when  distilled  with  water,  it  passes  over  partly  in  solution,  partly 
as  a  powder.  The  residue  of  the  distillation  yields  by  evaporation, 
transparent  colourless  prisms  of  an  acid  which  detonates  when  heated. 
(Lowig.)  —  Salicylous  acid  heated  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  yields 
picric  acid  and  carbonic -acid,  f  Piria.)  When  it  is  gently  heated  with 
moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  red  fumes  are  given  off  and  salicylic  acid 
IS  produced.  (Lowig.)  — 6.  Boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate 
of  potash,  it  yields  cfaloranil  and  carbonic  acid.  (Hofmann): 

C^<H«CH  +  lOCl  +  40  -  CWC1<0<  +  6C1H  +  2C0*. 

6.  When  salicylous  acid  is  continuously  boiled  with  bichromate  of 
potash,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  escaping 
vapours  may  be  condensed  and  flow  back  again,  there  remains,  after  the 
distillation  of  the  unaltered  salicylous  acid,  a  green  residue,  fh>m  which 
ether  extracts  a  brown  resin  and  salicylic  acid.  (Ettling.)  —  8.  Salicy- 
lous acid  in  contact  with  oil  of  tntriol,  turns  ydlow  and  becomes  covered 
with  a  crust  (Ettling);  it  first  turns  brown  and  then  black  (Pagen- 
stecher, Lowig).  When  vapours  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  are  pouased 
over  dry  salicylous  acid,  a  neutral  insoluble  body  is  formed,  which 
crystallises  in  laige  prisms,  has  the  same  composition  as  salicylous  acid, 
and  bears  to  that  acid  the  same  relation  that  bensoin  bears  to  bitter 
almond  oil.  (Piria.) 

9.  When  salicylous  acid  is  heated  with  eupric  oxide  or  wii]i  cn^prvi 
oxide  and  potash,  salycilic  acid  and  cuprous  oxide  are  produced. 
(Ettling.)  —  10.  Oxide  of  sUvei'  is  reduced  by  salicylons  acid  [«»d  salicylic 
acid  formed  ?  L.]  On  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  salicylite  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  which  soon  turns 
grey  and  afterwards  black;  if  tne  sol  a  ti  on  is  very  dilute,  no  precipitate 
is  formed,  but  after  24  hoors  or  immediately  on  heating,  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  become  silvered.  (Ettling,  L5wig  &  Weidmann.) — 1 1 .  With  gaseous 
or  aqueous  ammonia^  salicylous  acid  forms  salhydiramide,  C'N'H^^'. 
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(Etfling.)— Abo  with  hydrosnlpliate  of  ammonia.  (Laurent.)— 12.  Heated 
with  excess  of  hydrate  ofpotcak^  it  first  tarns  red-brown  (mfin  [▼•  talicin] 
being  perhaps  formed,  aecordinff  to  Mulder),  then  become?  colovrless 
and  gives  off  a  large  qnantitj  of  hydrogen  gas :  the  mass  then  contains 
salicylite  of  potash.  (Piria.)  — 13.  Salicylite  of  potash  exposed  to  the 
air  in  the  moist  state,  becomes  covered  in  a  few  minntes  with  green 
and  afterwards  with  black  specks,  and  gradually  becomes  black  through- 
out; after  three  or  four  days,  it  is  completely  converted,  with  absorption 
of  oxygen,  into  acetate  and  melanate  of  potash  (xi.  163).  (Piria.) 

CombifMUions,  Salicylons  acid  dissolves  abundantly  in  water;  the 
solution  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  acid,  and  imparts  a  violet-red 
colour  to  ferric  salts,  even  when  very  dilute. 

Salieylous  acid  dissolves  readily  in  aoueous  alkalis,  with  rise  of 
temperature;  in  alkaline  carbonates,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid;  if  the 
solution  is  strong,  the  salt  separates  out. 

The  Salicylites  or  Salicylides  generally  contain  only  1  At.  of  base, 
their  formnlfe  being  C^H'MO^  The  salicylites  of  the  alkalis  dissolve  in 
water  with  tolerable  fecility;  most  of  the  others  are  insoluble.  They  are 
yellow  and  contain  water  of  crystallisation.  The  solutions  impart  a 
violet-red  colour  to  ferric  salts.  In  the  moist  state  they  are  quickly 
decomposed,  emitting  the  odour  of  roses,  and  turning  brown  and  ulti- 
mately black. 

Salicylite  of  Ammonia.  —  The  acid  in  the  free  state  readily  absorbs 
ammoniacal  gas;  the  resulting  compound  contains  8*832  p.  c.  ammonia 
and  91*168  acid,  numbers  which  correspond  with  3  At.  acid  to  2  At. 
ammonia.  (Ettling.) 

a.  Normal,  ^-  The  oily  acid  covered  with  concentrated  ammonia,  is 
converted,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  considerable  increase  of  bulk, 
into  a  light  yellow,  thick,  pasty  mass,  which  must  be  washed  with  cold 
alcohol.  The  salt  crystallises  from  solution  in  hot  alcohol,  in  delicate, 
light  yellow,  transparent  needles  united  in  tufts.  It  does  not  alter  at 
100*,  melts  like  wax  at  115^  and  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature, 
volatilises  without  decomposition  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  smoke.  (Pagen- 
stecher^  L^wig,  Piria,  Ettling.) 

Ltfwig. 

NH»  17     ....     12-23    13-52 

C"HH)* 122     ....     87-77     86*48 


C"H»(NH^O*  139    ....  100-00    10000 

With  aqueous  potash,  it  emits  the  odour  of  ammonia,  but  only  after 
Bome  time  or  on  the  application  of  heat.  (Pagenstecher,  LSwig,  Ettling.) 
[On  thii  account,  it  is  regarded  by  Gerhardt  ( Trait6,  3, 293)  as  salhydramide;  nercrthc- 
leis.  aocordiDg  to  Pagenstecher,  Lfiwig  &  Ettlihg,  acids  immediately  precipitate  saHcyious 
«cid  from  it,  and,  according  to  L»wig  aad  also  Lowig  &  Weidmann,  it  decomposes  with 
the  metallic  salts  of  the  stronger  acids  into  the  ammonia-salt  of  the  stronger  acid  and  a 
lalicyate  of  the  metallic  oxide.  (L.)]  —  The  alcoholic  solution  evaporated  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  yields  golden-yellow  needles  of  salhydramide.  The 
yellowish  white  needles  of  salicylite  of  ammonia,  which  at  first  separate 
from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  salieylous  acid  mixed  with  ammonia,  dis- 
solve spontaneously  in  five  or  ten  minutes  without  rise  of  temperature, 
End  in  five  or  ten  minutes  more  the  liquid  again  becomes  turbid  and 
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deposits  deep  yellow  crTstals  of  salhjdmiiide.  (Ettling.)— The  salt 
decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  in  vacuo,  giving  off  ammonia  and 
leaving  salicylous  acid.  (Piria.)  —  In  the  moist  state^  it  soon  hecomes 
black  and  semi-floid,  even  in  close  vessels;  giving  off  ammonia  and 
exhaling  the  penetrating  odoar  of  oil  of  roses.  (Lowi^.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  iScohol,  abundantly 
in  boiling  alcohol. 

b,  ilcicZ. »- Obtained  by  dissolving  a  in  warm  water  and  adding 
salicylous  acid;  crystallises  on  cooling  in  slender  yellow,  transparent^ 
aggregated  needles.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  more  readily  than  in  water, 
remains  unaltered  at  100%  melts  at  115%  and  sublimes  without  alteration 
at  a  higher  temperature.  (Berzelius,  Lerhh,^  4,  350.) 

Salieylatis  Acid  ufUh  BindphUe  of  Ammonia.  —  An  aqueous  solution 
of  bisulphite  of  ammonia,  of  29°  B.  mixes  readily  and  with  rise  of 
temperature,  with  an  equal  volume  of  salicylous  acid,  forming  a  yellow 
oily  liquid  which  after  a  few  hours,  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  The 
solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water  deposits,  on  cooling,  faintly 
yellowish  needles,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  solidify 
into  a  tough  very  bitter  mass.  (Bertagnini.) 

SalieylUe  of  Potash,  —  a.  Normal.  —  Potassium  dissolves  in  the 
aqueous  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  (Lowig.)  —  2.  When  sali- 
cylous acid  is  mixed  with  potash-ley  of  about  45°  Bm.  the  whole  solidi- 
fies in  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  which  separates  from  the  excess  of 
potash-ley;  it  must  be  quickly  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  and 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  absolute  alcohol,  whence  the  salt 
crystallises  on  cooling.  (Piria.)  —  3.  The  acid  is  dissolved  in  three  times 
its  bulk  of  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  caustic  potash- solution  added  till  the 
mass  becomes  solid;  1  vol.  more  of  the  same  alcohol  is  then  added,  and  the 
whole  gently  warmed  till  the  solid  mass  is  dissolved.  The  crystals  which 
separate  on  cooling  are  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  strong 
alcohol,  whereby  they  are  rendered  lighter,  then  pressed  between  bibulous 
paper  and  immediately  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  (Ettling.)  — 
Small  straw-coloured  prisms.  (Lowig.)  Golden-yellow,  square  tables, 
with  a  pearly  lustre  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  (Piria,  Ettling.)  Alka- 
line reaction.  The  salt  contains  water  of  crystallisation  which  cannot  be 
completely  expelled.  (Piria.)  Assumes  a  dark  straw-yellow  colour  at 
100*^  and  gives  off  10' 72  p.  c.  water  (2  At.;  calc.  10*17);  and  no  more 
at  120% 

At  100°.  Ettling. 

KO 47*2    ....     29-60    28*33 

C"H«03 1130    ....     70-40 


C"H*KO*  ....  160-2     ....  100-00 


Decomnoses  quickly  in  the  moist  state,  yielding  melanic  and  acetic 
aoids. —  When  heated,  it  decomposes  with  appearance  of  fire,  but  with- 
out separation  of  charcoal.  (Lowiff  )—  Sparingly  sdluble  in  water. 

h.  Acid.  —  The  free  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  in  hot  alcohol, 
till  a  sample  of  the  liquid  on  cooling  no  longer  yields  tables,  but  specular 
crystals;  it  is  then  left  to  cool  slowly,  and  the  resulting  crystals  are 
washed  till  the  yellow  colour  disappears.  —  White  needles  united  in 
tufts.     (Ettling.) 
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Ai  lOO'.  Ettling. 

KO 47-2        ....     16-73     ]7-57 

C"H«0» 1 13-0  "I  j,„.2- 

C"H<^0* 122-0  J      ••••     ^^^' 

C"il*KOSC"H«0* 282-2        ....  100*00 

Somewhat  less  alterable  tlian  a  in  moist  air;  decomposes  witli  water 
into  the  neutral  ealt  which  dissolves,  and  free  salicylous  acid.  (Ettling  ) 

r 

Saltcyhus  add  with  Bisulphite  of  Potash.  —  1.  Salicjlou.^  acid  shakcu 
up  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  bisulphite  of  potash  of  28°  Bm.  dissolves 
without  colour,  and  the  saturated  solution  solidifies  in  a  few  seconds, 
forming  a  white  inodorous  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  recrystallised 
from  alcohol.  —  2.  Dry  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  cold-saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  salicylite  of  potash  at  a  temperature  between  40° 
and  50°,  till  the  yellow  colour  disappears.  —  If  the  liquid  be  then  left  at 
rest,  it  soon  becomes  filled  with  slender  needles  arranged  in  spherical 
groups.  —  White,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  and  a  faint  odour  of  salicylous 
acid.  Dissolves  abundantly  in  cold  water,  easily  in  warm  alcohol,  less 
easily  in  cold  alcohol. 

Bertagnini. 

KO  47-2  ....  19'47  19*62 

14  C  84-0  ....  34-71  34-76 

7H 70  ....  2-89  3-10 

2S   320  ....  13-22  12*72 

9  O  ; 72-0  ....  29-71  29-80 

Ci4H«0*,KO,2SO*  +  Aq....  242-2    ....  100-00    100*00 

When  heated,  it  gives  off  sulphnrons  and  salicylous  acid,  leaving  a 
iresidne  of  sulphite  of  potash  which  afterwards  changes  to  sulphate.  The 
aqueous  solution  when  heated,  soon  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  salicylous 
acid;  heated  with  acids,  or  mixed  even  in  the  cold  with  alkalis  or  alkaline 
carbonates,  it  turns  yellow  and  yields  a  salicylite.  The  solution  takes 
up  iodine  at  first  without  colouration;  when  it  begins  to  show  colour,  the 
whole  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
salicylous  acid  is  set  free.  With  bromine,  the  solution  forms  sulphuric 
and  bromosalicylous  acids.  (Bertagnini.) 

SalicylUe  of  Soda,  —  Add,  -^  Prepared  like  the  potash-salt.  Giystal- 
lises  more  readily  than  the  latter  in  delicate  white  needles  permanent  in 
the  air.  —  Gives  off  at  100°  only  0*607  per  cent.,  at  135°  in  vacuo,  4-036 

5er  cent,  altogether;  and  at  140°,  at  which  temperature  drops  of  oil  are 
eposited,  4*35  per  cent. 

Air-dried,  'Ettling, 

NaO 31     ....     11-27    11-55 

C"H»0» „ 113  "I  «,.,ft 

C"H»CM .^ 122/ •••     "^^^ 

HO    9    ....      3-27    4-36 

— 

CWH»N»0*,CMa»0^  +  Aq ....  275     ....  lOO'OO 
VOL.  XU.  B 
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N«0 31     ^     11-65    12-4tt 

C»<H»0»_ 113  \ 

CMHH>* 122  J  ~ 


88-35 


CMH»NaO«,C"fl«0* 266    _  100-00 

It  does  not  tara  yelloir  at  135^,  bat  at  a  hi^er  tempentoie,  it  yidds 
a  sablimate  of  oilj  arops.  (Ettling.) 

ScdiajUnu  acid  with  BindphiU  of  .SWa.  — C"H«0*+NaO,2SO».  — 
An  aoaeons  oolation  of  bunlj^ite  of  soda  of  27'  Bm.  diasolreB  a  small 
qnantitj  of  sdieylons  acid;  with  larger  qnantities  a  white  crystallind 
polp  is  formed  after  a  little  agitation,  and  u  this  mass  be  redisBolred  br 
neat  in  the  mother-liquor,  beantifol  shining  crystals  are  obtained  whioi 
hare  a  snlphnrons  and  pnngent  taste,  dissolTe  readiljr  in  pore  water,  and 
likewise  dissolre  with  partial  decomposition  in  baling  aleohoL  (Ber- 
tagnini) 

SaJUcpUie  ef  Baryta.  — Salicjlons  acid  shaken  np  with  baryta-water 
forms  a  yellow  precipitate  (Lowig  &  Weidmann);  the  alt  crystal- 
lises on  cooling  from  baryta-water  saturated  while  hot  with  sslicylous 
acid  (Piria),  and  separates  as  a  yellow  powder  on  mixing  salicylite  of 
potash  or  ammonia  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  barium. 
(Lowig,  Piria.)  — Yellow  needles  which  at  160"^  in  a  current  of  diy  ur, 
give  off  8*8  p.  c.  water  (2  At;  calc  867).  (Piria.) 

^^^^-  WdiiS^.  Cry^alUud.  Pirn. 

Ba ,  68-6  ....  36-18  ....  35-44  Bs  ....  68-6  ....  38*04  ....  32*98 

14  C  84-0  ....  44-30  ....  42*91       14  C 84-0  ....  40-46  ....  40*58 

5  H 5-0  ....  2-64  ....  301  7  H    ....  7  0  ....  8*37  ....  3*41 

4  O 32-0  ....  16*88  ....  18*64         6  O .,  480  ....  23*13  ....  23*03 


^>a 


Cf"H»Bal»*....  189-6  ....  100-00  ....  100-00   +  2Aq....  207-6  ....  lOOHW  ....  100-00 

Very  sparingly  solnble  in  water. 


Salicylite  of  Jfayne$ia  is  obtained  by  treating  the  aqneons  acid  with 
hydrate  of  magnesia^  or  by  precipitating  a  concentrated  solution  of 
onloride  of  magnesium  with  saiicrlite  of  ammonia,  in  the  form  of  a  light 
yellow  powder,  nearly  iusolublo  jn  water.  (Lowig.) 

Salicylite  of  Zinc.  —  The  aqueous  acid  dissolves  zinc  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  (Pagenstecber.)  When  the  aqueous  acid  is  shaken  up  with 
oxide  of  «inc,  a  yellow  solution  is  obtained  which  when  left  to  evaporate 
in  vacuo,  deposits  a  yellow  powder;  the  same  precipitate  is  also  formed 
•on  mixing  acetate  of  tine  with  salicylite  of  ammonia.  (Pagenstecber, 
Ettling.) 

Salicylite  of  Lead.  —  Separates  on  mixing  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  with  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  with  addition 
of  ammonia,  but  only  after  a  considerable  quantity  has  formed;  on  heat- 
ing the  liquid,  the  precipitate  redissolves  and  separates  again  on  cooling 
in  heavy  mnuh  s  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  The  precipitate  which  forms 
in  the  cold  is  flocculeut  at  nrst^  but  gradually  also  beoomes  somewhat 
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granular.  (ISitliug.)  Formed  on  mixing  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  with  acid  [?  L.]  salicjlite  of  ammonia,  as  a  light  jelluw  preci- 
pitate insoluble  in  water.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.)  After  drying  in  the 
tir,  it  does  not  contain  any  water. 

Bttlmg.  Ldwig 

«•  b,  c.    &  Weidmaniv 

2  PbO 223-6  ....  66-43  ....  66*81     ....     67-59  ....     66-92  ....    65-67 

14  C 840  ....  24-95  2«-96 

6H 5-0  ....  1-49  1-7X 

to 24-0  ....  7-13  8-66 


WM*M— ^.d* 


C"H*0»,2PbO....  836-6    ....  100-00  10000 

a  wu  precipitated  hot  from  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  b  eold ;  c  from  the  neutral 
luietate  bjr  ammonia. 

MTben  the  aalicvlOns  add  la  in  excess,  deep  yellow  transparent  crystals  form  in  tiie 
precipitate  TEttling.)  When  the  aqneons  add  is  Shaken  ap  with  hydrated  oxide  of 
lead,  and  the  mixture  left  to  stand  for  some  time,  small,  light  yellow*  shining  laminie 
form  in  them  (LOwig). 

Ferrotu  /SbZtc^i^tf. -^  Aqueous  protoohloride  of  iron  forms  a  dark 
Tiokt  precipitate  with  salioyloos  aAid  on  addition  of  ammonia.  (Pagen* 
stecher^  Ettling.) 

Ferric  SalicylUe. -^  AqneouB  sesquiohloride  of  iron  mixed  with 
saliojlons  acid  aoquires  a  fine  dark  cherry-red  colour.  (Pi^nstecher, 
Cttlingi}^  Tiolei-red  (Firia),  without  forming  a  precipitate.  The  ooIouy 
does  not  alter  when  the  air  is  excluded,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it 
gradually  disappears  as  the  acid  evaporates  (Pagenstecher,  Ettling)  ; 
addition  of  aoids  or  exposure  to  the  air  changes  the  oolour  to  dirty 
yellow.  (Piria»)  Water  which  contains  only  y^^qj  of  ferric  oxide  and 
doci  not  Jrield  a  perceptible  blue  colour  with  ferrocyanide  ■  of  potassiumi 
acquires  a  distinct  violet  ooloor  on  the  addition  of  salicylous  or  salicylio 
acid<  (A.  DolAiss.) 

Hydroohlorate  of  duproui  Mtde  forms  ft  light  brown  precipitate  with 
ih«  aqu^ns  acid  on  addition  of  ammonia.  ^Pagenstecher,  Lowig.) 

Ouprie  SalicylUe,  —  1.  Recently  precipitated  cuprio  oxide  shaken  up 
with  an  excess  of  the  aqueous  acid^  acquires  a  ^ass-green  colour,  and 
after  wAshing  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  forms  a  light  green 
powder.  (Pagenstecher,  Lowig^  Piria.^  —  2.  "When  a  solution  of  1  voL 
salicylous  acid  in  50  or  60  vol.  alcohol,  is  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  cupric  acetate,  the  liquid  acquires  an  emerald-green  colour,  and  forms 
after  a  few  minutes  a  large  number  of  shining  crystals,  which  increase 
when  the  free  acetic  acid  is  neutralised  with  potash,  (if  the  liquid  were 
neutralised  with  ammonia,  the  slightest  excess  would  rive  rise  to  the  formation  of  nitride 
of  salicyl  and  copper.)  The  crystals  are  washed  with  alcohol.  (Ettilng.).  ^ 
8.  When  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  is  mixed  with  salicylite  of  ammonia, 
a  bulky,  somewhat  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of "  sulphuric  acid.  (Pagenstecher,  Lbwig.)  —  Large  green 
cubiniog crystals,  from  0-5  mm.  to  1  mm.  in  length,  and  exhibiting  a  blue- 
green  colour  when  dry.  (Ettling.)  Light  green  powder,  haying  the 
taste  of  copper,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  aromatic  character. 

b2 
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LMg,  Piria.      Duma..  ^^amL*     ^'^^''^' 

Co 31-8....     20-81....     22-88....     20-21....     21-5....     21-32....     20-41 

14  C  84-0  ....     54-97  ....     51-48  ....     54-59  ....     54*1  64*81 

6  H   5-0  ....       3-27  ....       3-44  ....       3-44  ....       3*2  3*35 

4  O   320  ....     20-95  ....     22-20  ....     2175  ....     212  21-43 



C"H»CuO*    152-8  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-0  100-00 

When  heated  to  125^  it  loses  3-022  per  cent,  the  odoar  of  the  acid  at 
the  same  time  becoming  perceptible.  Becomes  blackish  green  at  180% 
then  dark-brown,  and  acquires  a  dark  kermcs  colour  at  220%  At  the 
same  time  that  the  brown  colour  appears,  gas  begins  to  go  off,  consisting 
of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  mixture  distils  over,  consisting 
of  salicylous  acid,  and  benzoate  of  salicjlous  acid,  which  may  be  separated 
by  potash.  The  salicyloas  acid  must  be  reproduced,  inasmucli  as  the  salt  does  not 
oontain  water;  tlie  solution  contains  also  another  body  which  causes  it  to  assume  a 
splendid  scarlet  colour  when  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  but  cannot  be  separated  by  frac- 
tional distillation.  The  residue  contains  cuprous  salicylate.  At  a  higher 
temperature,  a  black-brown  oil  passes  over,  having  an  empyrenmatio 
odour.  (Ettling.)  —  Chlorine  passed  over  the  salt  forms  chloride  of  copper 
and  chlorosalicylous  acid.  (Lftwig.)  —  When  the  salt  is  heated  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  the  whole  of  the  salicylous  acid  is  converted  into 
salicylic  acid.  (Ettling.) 

Insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Mercuric  SalicylUe,  —  The  ammonia-salt  forms  with  a  very  strong 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  a  bulky  precipitate  of  a  light  straw-yellow 
colour.  (Lowig.) 

SalicylUe  of  Silver, — Oxide  of  silver  dissolves  slightly  in  aqueont 
salicylous  acid;  and  the  yellow,  bitter,  metallic-tasting  solution  yields  by 
evaporation  in  vacuo,  a  brown  residue  which  detonates  in  the  dame  of  a 
candle.  The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  undissolved  portion 
of  oxide,  which  also  acquires  a  black-brown  colour.  (Pagenstecher  ^ 
L5wig.)  —  Nitrate  of  silver  forms  with  acid  salicylite  of  potash,  a  light 
yellow  precipitate^  which  becomes  gre^  when  pressed,  and  decomposes 
corapletelv  after  a  while;  if  the  precipitate  is  heated  with  water,  the 
decomposition  takes  place  immediately  and  the  vessel  becomes  covered 
with  a  speculum  of  silver.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 

Salicylous  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether^ 


Benzoate  of  Salicylous  Acid. 

C2SH100*  =  C»H«0»,C"H«0\ 

Ettlikg.    (1845.)    Ann,  Fharm,  53,  77. 

Cauours.     Compt  rend,  32,  62;  Ann.  Fhaitn.  78,  228. 

Paratalicyl,  Benzoesaure  talicylige  SHure,  Salicylure  de  benzoUe* 

Formation,     1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  cupric  salicylite.  —  2.  By 
the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  salicylous  acid  : 


ACETATB  OF  8ALICYLOU8  ACID.  2^5 

^  Proration,  1.  Air-dried  salicjlite  of  copper  is  subiected  to  distil- 
lation till  the  residue  exhibits  a  uniform  kermes-brown  colour^  and  yields 
no  more  distillate  at  the  same  temperature;  the  oily  distillate,  in  which 
crystals  have  already  separated,  is  treated  with  potash-ley,  which  leaves 
nndissolyed  the  crystallised  benzoate  of  salicylous  acid^  and  likewise  the 
portion  which  was  dissolved  in  the  oil;  and  the  compound  is  crystallised 
from  warm  alcohol  or  ether.  (Ettling.)  —  2.  Salicylous  acid  is  treated 
with  chloride  of  benzoyl.  (Cahours.) 

Troperttes,  Colourless  four-sided  prisms  belonging  to  the  doubly 
oblique  prismatic  system^  and  obliquely  bevelled.  (Ettling,  Cahours.) 
The  largest  crystals  are  obtained  from  the  crude  distillate.  When 
obtained  from  the  mother-liquor,  they  lose  their  lustre,  and  become  coated 
with  a  white  crust  (Ettling.)  Melts  at  127^  forming  a  pale  yellow 
liquid^  which  solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  at  about  98^  At  180°,  it 
sublimes  in  long  needles,  undecomposed  and  without  previous  ebullition, 
(Ettling,  Cahours.) 

Ettling. 

28  C  168     ....     74-32    74-12 

10  H 10    ....      4-42    . .      4-52 

6  O  48    ....    21-26    21-36 

C»HWO«    226    ....  100-00    .•  lOO'OO 

Polymeric  with  benzoic  anhydride  and  oreoselone. 

DecampctiUons.  The  compound  dissolves  in  hot  strong  nitric  acid, 
nitrons  vapours  being  given  off  and  picric  acid  formed.  (Ettling.)—- 
2.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potash,  either  in  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution,  or  even  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash,  nnder 
which  circumstances  indeed  it  volatilises.  (Ettling).  [  9  L.]  —  3.  It  is 
not  altered  by  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  but  dissolves  with  yellowish  red  colour 
on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  If  the  liquid  be  strongly  [heated^ 
it  assumes  a  dingy  red  colour  and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid;  it  may  be 
mixed  with  watet  without  turbidity,  and  yields  a  soluble  salt  with 
carbonate  of  baryta.  (Ettling.)-— 4.  With  chlorine  or  bromine  in  Bun« 
shine,  it  yields  crystallised  products.  (Ettling.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  water^  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  eiher. 


IT.  Acetate  of  Salicylous  Acid. 

C"HW  =  C*H»0',C"H«0». 
Cahours.    Compt  rend.  44^  1252;  Ann.  rharm.  104, 109. 

Aceiosalicyl,  Salieylure  d^acetyU. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl  (C^H'0*C1)  on  salicylous 
acid.  On  gently  heating  the  mixture  of  the  two  substances,  an  energetic 
action  takes  place,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  acetate  of  salicylous 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  beautifully  crystalline  and  perfectly 
nentral  body* 

CiyBtalliaes  firom  the  alcoholic  solution  in  fine  needlei. 
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CaKovn, 

18  C  lOa    ....    66-85    65-81 

8  H  8    ....      4-78    4-85 

6  O  48     ....    t9-37     29-S4 

C"H80« «.  164    ....  lOOOO    100-00 

Metameric  with  benzoic  acetate  or  acetic  bensoate  (p.  96). 

The  componnd  is  remarkably  stable,  scarcely  undergoing  any  altera- 
^on  when  distilled  over  anhydrous  baryta  at  a  dull  red  beat,  a  portion 
tlias  treated  yielded  after  distillation  66*05  p.  c.  carbon  and  4-82  hydrag;en.  Neitbes 
is  it  altered  by  beating  witb  solid  hydrate  of  potash  or  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash.  —  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  fuming  nitric  acid  act  upon 
it  powerfully,  forming  crystalline  products  of  substitution. 

Insoluble  in  water,  also  in  dilute  aqueous  ammonia  or  potash.  Dis- 
dolyes  sparingly  in  €oid,  but  more  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol.  ^, 


J 


Salicylic  Acid. 

PiRiA.    Ann.  Fha^'m.  30, 165;  Ann,  Ohim,  Phyn,  M,  t96;  <f.  pr.  Ckeni. 

17,  241;  Fkarm,  Centr.  1 839, 373.— Further:  Ann.Fharm.  93,262; 

Pkartn,  Cenir,  1839,  378. 
Lowia  k  WEiDMAjfir.    J.  pr^  Ckem,  19,  S36;  fnrthar:  F^gg.  0,  Sa. 
Marchavd.    J.  pr.  Cham.  26,  BBS;  Fharm,  Genlr.  1842,  88J. 
Procteb.    J^.  J.  Fkarm,  3,  275;  J.  pr   Chtm.  29,  467;  Anm.  PAotm. 

48,  66;  Fharm,  Ctntr,  1843,  699. 
DEZ.ALANDE.    iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  6,  d46 ;  Anm.  PUrm.  45,  8M; 

Fkarm.  Qentr.  1643,  121. 
Gerhardt.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy$.  7,  217;  Bev.  icieni.  1Q«  207;  Amn. 

Fharm.  45,  21;  Pharm.  Cenir.  1643,  167. 
Cahourb.     Qsn^t.  rend.  \ 6,  653;  19,  423;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phg:  10,  BWp 

13,  90  and  113;  Ann.  Fharm.  52,  340;  Fharm.  Cenir.  IS4»,  697. 
Ettliho.    Ann.  Fharm.  58,  77;  Fhmrm.  CaUr.  1645,  884 
ScHLiEPER.     Ann.  Fharm.  59,  26. 

SalicyU'dure,  Spirsaure,  SpiroyUdure,  Acide  saliaylique,  ipiroyKqne,  kyper- 
aptroylique.  -r     ^    »  *^ 

Sources.  In  the  flowers  of  Spircea  vlmaria.  <L6wig  &  Weidmann.) 
As  methylsalicylio  acid  in  GauWieria  pi-ocumbens. 

Formation.  1.  From  salicylous  acid  by  oxidation  with  aqReoiis 
chromic  acid  (Ettling,  p.  338),  or  by  heating  with  oxide  of  copper 
(Ettling,  Piria.)  — 2.  By  melting  salicyioRs  acid  or  salicin  whh  ky<kato 
of  potash  (Piria): 

C"H«0*  +  KO,HO  =  C"H*KO«  +  2H. 

3.  By  heating  indigo  with  hydrate  of  potash  to  300**.     The  ezpeiineiit  does 
not  alwayi  roccced;  if  the  Jieitt  be  not  oonftnMied  tong  eaoiigii,  ^iily  taHHtott^ add  is 


r       •^ 
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prodneed;  if  too  limg,  a  brown  siibttaDoe  is  fbnnecL  (Ctkhonrg.)  *-»i  4 1  By  heatiw 
benzoate  of  copper.  (Ettling.)  —  5,\By  the  aotion  of  nitrous  ftoid  on 
iuitbnuiilio  aoid  (Qerland): 

C»<NIFCM  -i-  ^0>  -  C<H«0*  +  2K  *  HO. 

6.  Oumario  acid  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash  yields  salieyllta  and  acetate 
i>f  potash.     (Delalande): 

C^HW  +  2KH0»  -  CMH»KO«  +  C^H'KO*  +  2H, 

Freparatum.  —  a.  From  the  flowers  of  Spircea  ulmaria.'-ml.  The 
flowers  are  exhausted  with  ether;  the  ethereal  solution  distilled;  th^ 
residue  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  salicylic  acid  and  tannin; 
and  the  aqueous  solution  is  neutralised  with  carbouate  of  potash,  evapo* 
rated  and  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  watery  distillate  slowly 
^raporated  yields  colourless  needles.  (Lowig  k  Weidmann.)  *—  %,  Th^ 
water  distilled  from  the  flowers,  with  frequent  cohobation,  is  shaken  up 
with  ether;  the  decanted  ethereal  solution  agitated  with  pot^isbj  and  th^ 
alkaline  solution  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid.  At  first  salicylous  acid 
passes  oyer,  but  at  last  salicylic  acid  sublimes  in  long  needles.  (Lowig 
and  Weidmami,  Pogg.  46,  83.) 

5.  From  oil  of  Oaultheria  (Winterffremy  —  1.  The  oil  is  heated  wfth 
strong  potash-ley  till  no  more  wood-spirit  is  giyei}  off  from  it,  ai^d  the 
residue  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  add.  The  preioipitatfi  Is  washed 
with  cold  waC«r  and  cryatallised.  from  hot  alcohol.    (.CabouiA)  ^ 

c.  From  Salicylous  acid,  or  from  Salicin,  -—  1.  Hydrate  of  potash  is 
heated  in  a  silver  basin,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  melted,  salicin  is  added  by 
small  portions,  with  continually  stirring,  whereupon  the  mass  turns 
brown,  swells  up  and  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogeii.  It  is  then 
heated  as  long  as  hydrogen  is  given  off  in  .presence  of  excess  of  potash. 
If  the  potash  is  not  in  ezc^s,  only  a  small  quantity  of  salicylic  acid  is  obtained,  but  iii« 
stead  of  it,  salieylons  acid  and  a  brown  resinous  substanee  whiefa  it  is  diffieuU  te  eonrert 
into  salicylic  acid,  even  by  repeated  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash.     If  the  process  be 

rightly  conducted,  the  mass  becomes  nearly  coloudess,  exhibiting  only  a 

slight  yellowish  tint.  According  to  Marchand,  the  mass  &r«t  heoQW^  deep  yelknr^* 
then  of  a  fine  soarlet,  then  greenish  yeUow,  and  at  W  nearly  whi^.  If  t^  heat  j^  too. 
atroii^,  the  mass  bUokens  audjgiyes  of  carbolic  aoid.  The  m.^ss  AS  dissolved  lU 
water;  the  solution  supersaturated  with  hydrodilorio  acid,  the  yeasel 
being  surrounded  with  cold  water;  and  the  resulting  crystalline  fiiass  i» 
separated  from  the  mother-liquor  (which  contains  oxalic  acid),  and 
tecrystallised  from  hot  water.  (Piria;  Gerhaidt,  Marchsjid.)-^3..  Cppric 
salieylite  is  heated  in  a  retort  till  nothing  more  escapes  at  220°,  i^pd  the 
Tesi  jue  has  assumed  a  uniform  kermes-brown  tint.  This  residue,  consistfr 
in'g  of  cuprous  salieylite,  is  then  introduced  into  a  gl^ss  tube  and  saU 
phuretted  hydrogen  passed  over  it,  whereupon  the  mass  becomes  heated 
and  blackened,  and  salicylic  acid  sublimes;  and  hi  order  that  the  subli- 
mate may  not  cover  up  the  undecomposed  mass  and  so  protect  it  fron» 
further  decomposition,  it  must  be  driven  forward  by  tjhe  ei>plioation  of 
a  gentle  heat.  Or  the  cuprous  salieylite  is  dissolved  in  warm  acetic  acid, 
or  in  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  the 
colourless  liquid  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the  liquid 
filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  copper  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising 
point*  Or,  the  solution  of  the  copper-salt  in  acetic  ai^d  is  siii»eie^tm*^ted 
with  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with  neutral  acelate  of  lead;  the  preoi- 
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pitate  snspended  in  hot  water;  enlplmretted  hydro^n  passed  {hroiigh 
the  liquid;  and  the  sulphide  of  lead  remoyed  bj  filtration :  the  filtrate 
on  cooling  yields  pure  salicylic  acid.     (Ettling.) 

d.  From  Indigo  (comp.  p.  246). — If  the  required  temperatare  is  ezoeeded,  the 
salicylic  acid  decomposes  and  a  hrown  substance  is  formed ;  if  the  heating  is  not  con- 
iinued  long  enough,  nothing  but  anthranilic  add  is  produced. 

Propertia,  Crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  alcdholio 
solution  in  large  oblique  four-sided  prisms.  From  a  hot  aqueous  solution 
it  separates  on  cooling  in  slender  needles  often  an  inch  long.  Particularly 
large  and  fine  crystals  are  obtained  by  slow  evaporation  of  the  ethereal 
solution.  (Cahours.)  The  crystals  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
(monoclinometric)  system.  (Marignac^  Li^ig  4*  ^opp^s  Jahrether^ 
1855,  484.)  —  Melts  at  158^  (Cahours),  at  121^  (Procter),  at  125** 
(Ettling).  Sublimes  at  about  200"^,  without  boiling,  in  slender  needles 
having  a  strong  lustre,  and  when  pure  may  be  completely  distilled  by 
durefiu  heating.  (Cahours,  Ettling.)  Has  a  sweetish  sour  taste^  and 
produces  irritation  in  the  throat.  Reddens  litmus  rather  strongly.  The 
aqueous  solution  imparts  an  intense  violet  colour  (blood-red,  according  to 
Lowig  ic  Weidmann)  to  ferric  salts. 

Piria.        Marehand.    Delalande.    Gerhardt. 

14  0 84    ..M    60*87    60*34    ....    60*44    ....    60*41    ....    60*91 

6  H . ..      6    •..•      4*35     4*42     ....       4*64    ....      4*50    ....       4*52 

6  0 48    ....    34-78    35*24    ....    34*92     ....    35*09    ....    34*37 

(?*H«0«....  138    ....  100-00    . .  100*00    ....  100*00    ....  100*00    ....  100*00 


Cahours. 
a,  h.  Etding.        Gerland. 

C ........    60-76    ....    60*83  ....     60*80  ....     60*32 

H 4*41     ....      4-37  ....      4*51  ...•      4*28 

O........    34*83    ....    34*80  ....    34*69  ...•    35*40 


^ 


100-00    ....  100-00    ....  10000    ....  100*00 

The  acid  analysed  by  Piria  was  prepared  from  salicylons  acid ;  that  examined  by 
Harchand  and  by  Gerhardt,  from  saHdn;  and  that  analysed  by  Delalande,  from 
cnmarin  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash.  Ettling  analysed  the  acid  obtained  by 
heating  capric  salicyUte.  The  acid  examined  by  Cahours  was  prepared  from  oil  of 
wintergreen,  a  crystallised  from  alcohol,  b  obtained  by  sublimation :  Garland's  add 
wts  prepared  from  anthranilic  acid* 

Decompasitums.  1 .  Salicylic  acid  when  quickly  heated^  especially  if 
it  be  impure^  yields  hydrate  of  phenyl.  (Marehand^  Cahours.)  Heated 
with  pounded  glass  or  quick  lime^  it  is  resolyed  into  hydrate  of  phenyl 
and  carbonic  acid  (Oerhardt); 

C"H«0«  «  C»H«0«  +  2C(H 

%,  The  hydrate  of  phenyl  thus  prepared  diflers  in  some  respects  from  that  which  is 
obtained  by  fractional  distillation  from  coal-tar  creosote.  It  crystallises  witii  greater 
facility  and  does  not  deliquesce  so  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Moreover  at  yields 
different  products  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  Hydrate  of  phenyl  from  coal« 
tar  creosote  yields  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  chloride  of  phenyl  and 
triphenylic  phosphate,  F(C'^H^)*0^y  as  determined  by  Williamson  &  Scrugham  {xi,  173 ; 
see  also  Chem,  Soe.  Q^,  J.  7,  240).  But  hydrate  of  phenyl  from  salicylic  acid  yields^ 
when  thus  treated^  not  a  tripbenylio  bata  bipheuylic  phosphate  or  bipkmylopkotpkoric 
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uM  P(C>^*)*,H,0",  containing  1  At.  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metala.  This  body 
rBflcmbles  Scmgham^a  pboaphate  in  distilling  at  a  temperature  much  above  the  range 
of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  but  diflfers  from  it  in  many  other  respecta.  It  cryataliisea 
much  more  readily,  and  after  being  freed  from  adhering  oil  by  pressure  between  paper, 
may  be  kept  in  paper  during  the  warmest  and  dampest  weather  without  alteration*,  It 
dissoWes  in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  which  a  little  alcohol  is  added,  forming 
the  biphenyiophatphate  o/Modhtm  P(C"H^)^NaOB,  which  crystallises  in  well  defined 
prismatic  crystals  containing  9  atoms  of  water.  This  salt  is  very  efflorescent  and 
dissolves  readily  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  On  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  nacreous  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  whidi  appears  to 
eontatn  P(C*3H<)spbOB  (H.  Watts  :  unpublished  experiments).  ^. 

Salicjlio  acid  heated  to  250^  with  fasel-oil  in  a  sealed  glass  tabe,  ia 
resolyed  into  carbonic  acid  and  hydrate  of  phenyl,  while  the  fusel-oil 
remains  unaltered.  (Schlieper.)  —  2.  By  the  action  of  bromine  or 
ehlarine,  1 ,  2  or  3  At.  hydrogen  m  the  acid  are  replaced.  With  a  small 
quantity  of  bromine,  bromosalicylic  acid,  C^^BrH'O^  is  produced ; 
with  excess  of  bromine,  bibromosalicylic  acid  G^^Br'H^O';  and  if  the 
action  is  aided  by  sunshine,  terbromosalicylic  acid,  C^^Br'H'O*,  is  formed 
after  some  time. — When  the  quantity  of  ehlorine  is  such  that  part  of 
the  salicylic  aoid  remains  unaltered,  chlorosalioylio  acid,  C^^GIHH)*  i« 
formed;  with  excess  of  chlorine,  the  product  is  biohlorosdioylic  acid, 
C^Cl'H^O'.  No  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  terchloroaalicylic  acid  with  the  aid  of 
sunlight.  (Cahours.)  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  salicylate  of  potash,  a 
green  body  separates  consisting  of  impure  bichlorosalicylate  of  potash; 
and  when  the  brown  liquid  separate  from  this  substance  is  saturated 
with  chlorine,  a  yellowish-red  substance  is  deposited  containing  bichloro- 
salicylic  and  terchlorocarbolic  acids.  (Cahours.)  —  3.  With jpentaMoride 
of  phaspJuyrtu,  the  acid  yields  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oily  body  which  was 
regarded  by  Chiozza  as  chloride  of  benzoyl  and  hydrogen,  and  by 
Gerbardt  as  chloride  of  chlorobenzoyl,  and  leayes  a  carbonaceous  residue 
(p.  116). —  4.  The  acid  gently  heated  with  dilute  nitrio  acid  gives  off 
but  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  and  is  conyerted  in  a  few  seconds  into  nitro- 
salicylic  acid.  (Marchand.j  Fuming  nitrio  acid  or  a  mixture  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol,  acts  yiolently  in  the  cold  and  forms  nitro^ 
salicylic  acid.  ^Gerhardt,  Cahours.)  Wnen  salicylic  acid  is  heated  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  or  with  the  mixture  of  nitric  and  oil  of  vitriol,  a  violent 
action  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  picric  and  carbonic 
acids.  (Gerbardt,  Cahours.)  —  5.  Salicylic  acid  heated  with  hydrochloric 
add  and  chlorate  of  potash,  yields  chloranil.  (Hofmann,  Cahours.)  *— 
6.  With  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  gum  soluble 
in  water,  which  is  sulphowilicylie  acid,  and  combines  with  most  bases, 
forming  salts  which  dissolve  readily  in  water.  (Cahours.)  —  7.  Boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  it  yields  formic 
acid.  (Cahours.) — 8.  The  acid  is  not  altered  by  a  day's  contact  with 
fusel-oil ;  distilled  with  amylosulphate  of  potash,  it  is  resolved  into 
carbonic  aoid  and  hydrate  of  phenyl.    (Schlieper.) 

CcmbinaiUom.  The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  ia  cold,  abundantly  in 
hot  water.     It  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  salts. 

Salicylic  acid  is  bibasic,  forming  principally  neutral  salts  == 
C^^H^MK)*  and  acid  salts  =  C^H^MO^  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  monobasic, 
the  salts  here  considered  as  add  being  then  regarded  as  neutral ;  indeed  the  existence  of 
salicylates  containing  2  At.  metal  in  place  of  hydrogen  was  not  knowi^  till  1855,  when 
several  of  them  were  prepared  by  Piria.    Moreover,  the  compound  C^NH^O^^  formerly 

fC»H»0*  C"H»04> 

regarded  as  talicylamide  N  <      H     |  the  anude  of  the  monobasic  acid       ^^S^9 


S50  TOLUBNB  :  OXTGBK-KUCLBUS  CmhH)>. 

Im  Uttitf  beMnhown  Vy  livpricht  toeibilnt  nlte  te  ehaneten  of  an  imidiy  Miidt 
^.,  nlkyUmic  add  ^^"^^  *h*^^}  0"»  (*^  »«a^  C»*HK)«  bring  equivalent  to  H>), 

being  eonterted  at  a  Ugb  temperatvre  Into  aalk^Umide   Nl*     „      i  now  it  la  only 

polybaaie  acida  that  tern  aoudogan-adds  and  inidea.  Tba  enatcnca  of  acid  ethaia  of  aali* 

cyHc  add,  e.g.,  metfaylosalicytie  add  /nsusx  u  j  ^  ^  alao  In  fkronr  of  tiUa  new.    Oo 

the  Badeof-liieorf  adopted  in  thia  bandbook,  the  formula  of  aaUcylie  add  aagaidad  aa  m 
bibatic  add  should  be  Om\0^,  and  aooordingly^  the  add  should  take  ita  plaoe  in  the 
bao»^ene-aeriei^  nest  to  beiiisoic  add  C^^H',0^. 

The  aqueous  aolatioiis  of  the  alkaline  aaliojlates  tuni  brown  on  expo* 
sure  to  the  air,  a  brown  anbstanoe  being  formed  which  remaina  diaaolved 
in  the  alkali.  Most  aalicjlatesi  when  subjected  to  dry  distiUationj  yield 
hydrate  of  phenyl  and  a  carbonate. 


fJmmotua,  *«-  When  the  acid  is  saturated  with  ammoBia, 
boiled  and  eyaporated,  erystalline  scales  separate  as  it 
•ools;  by  spontaneous  eyaporation  of  the  diluted  solutieo,  silky  ueedlctf 
UM  obtained.    (Gahoun,  Proctor.)    Melts  at  12r«    (Procter.) 


Mr'dried^  Cahours. 

14  C 94    ....    54-19    ....-^    5400 

N 14     ....      9-63    8-94 

9H 9    ....      6-81    6-0« 

O  \M  ........ .....••«.M«*<M       4U       (M.       90*9/       .M..M.       aWSrO 

CMH*(NH*)0"  165    ....  100-00    .......  lOOOQ 

By  dry  distillation  the  salt  yields  water  and  salieyhunie  a^ 
(Oahours): 

C"NH»0«  *  C"KH'0«  +  2H0. 

tVben  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  the  salt  first  gives  off  ammonis^  and 
is  converted  into  an  acid  salt,  after  which  the  residue  swelU  up  consi-* 
derably  and  yields  hydrate  of  phenyl  together  with  a  sublimate  of  car- 
bonate of  mmnoni^.     l-  carbamic  add.]     (Uerbardt.) 

C^NH'O*  -  Otta«0«  ♦  NH»,2C0». 
The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

SaUe^htU  of  Fotoih,  -*-  The  add  is  saturated  with  a  cono^Dtratod 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash;  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness;  the 
residue  exhausted  with  strong  boiling  alcohol;  the  crystailine  oaass 
obtained  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  cooling  or  evaporati<W|  pressed 
between  paper  and  dissolved  in  water;  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate 
i&  vacuo.  -*  Colourless  needles  having  a  strong  silky  lustre;  they  give  off 
5-06  p.  c.  (1  At.)  water  at  175^    (Cahours.) 

CfyitaUised,  Cahours, 

HLw    (....M. .M  47*«  ..M  iSd*4o  MM....  2o*40 

14  C 84-0  ....  45*35  ........  45*12 

6  H  6*0  ....  3-25  ........  3-32 

6  O  480  ....  25*92  26*16 


C^m^KO^  4-  Aq....  185-2    ,n.  100*00 109-00 


SiLICTLlC  leiD.  251 

Or:  Cahovn. 

Ci*H«ltO<  ..„.^.M..  176-2    ....    95-14 

HO 9-0    .....     4-86     MMM..      5*05 

"  C<H»KO«  +  Aq....  1B5-2    ....  lOO'OO 

«  » •     «  ■ 

The  salt  when  dry  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  bnt  if  moist, 
it  soon  turns  brown  and  afterwards  black;  Besohred  by  dry  distillation 
into  hydrate  of  phenyl  and  carbonate  of  potash,  (Cahours.)  If  the 
product  of  the  dry  distillation  be  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  an4 
then  heated  with  potash,  an  odour  is  produced  resembling  that  of  aniline* 
(Gerhardt.^ 

The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

SalicylaU  of  Baryta,  -^  a.  Neutral.  —  When  strong  baryta*water  is 
added  to  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  6,  the  mixture  deposits  small 
white  crystalling  iaminsB  which  nay  be  recrrstaUised  from  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  apart  from  the  air.  —  Small  white  opaque*  needles, 
concentrically  grouped  and  having  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction.  When 
dissolved  in  wa^r^  it  i»  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  yielding  the  acid 
salt  6  and  carbonate  of  batyta.  At  140^  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  it  giyes 
off  11-38  p.  0.  (4  At,^  calo.  Jll'63)'  of  w^r.    (Piria.) 

Cryitatiised.  Fiiia. 

14  C  ...,.,, 84e    ....    4T*IS    .. 27-06 

2Ba 137-6     ....     4444     44-51 

10  O  80-0     ....     25-85     25-83 


■^■^■^■r 


C"H*Ba*0«  +  2Aq  ....  309-6    ....  100-00    «  10000 

&  4^*-^0btaiBed  by  boiling  salii^lieatfUwitk  carbonate  of  hAiyiai 
Altering  al  Ihe  boili»g  aeat,  aod  leaving  the  filtrate  to  eyaporaie  in 
vacuo*  -9^  Short  sUky  needles  united  in  radiating  groups*  Contains  I AL 
water,  which  is  not  giyen  off  at  100°,  but  half  escapes  at  150°  and  the 
rest  at  218°.  (Cahours.) 

Ctystailine.  Gakoim  • 

BaO   ..M....- 76-6    ....    35-69    ^ 3«-56 

C»H*B«0»  +  Aq 214-6    ....  100-eO 

.At  a  high  temperature,  it  decomposes,  giving  off  hydsate  of  -phenyl 
and  leaving  carbonate  of  baryta  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Cahours.)--^ 
Dissolve^  readily  in  water.  (Ettling.) 

Salicylate  of  Lime.  —  a.  Neutral.  — -  A  nearly  boiling  solntion  of  lim^ 
in  sugar- water  containing  so  much  sugar  that  it  does  not  become  turbid 
on  boiling,  is  mixed  with  a  nearly  boiling  solution  of  b  also  containing 
sugar,  and  the  mixture  kept  for  half  an  hour  over  the  water-bath.  — 
Heavy  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  shining  grannies.  Nearly  insoluble 
in  water.  After  drying  at  100°,  it  contains  2  At.  water  of  crystallisation 
which  slowly  ascape  (9'i28  per  c^qt.)  in  a  stream  of^4ry  air  at  180°. 
(Piria.) 


^  ■ «  ••  •  9 
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Piria. 

14  C 84     ..^    43-30    43-12 

6  H ., 6     ....       3-09     3-15 

2  Ca    40     ....     20-62    20-66 

8  0 64    ....    32-99    33-07 


CMH^CaW  +  2Aq 194    ....  lOO'OO    lOO'OO 

Decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  like  tbe  baryta-salt.  (Piria.) 

5.  Acid.  —  Prepared  like  the  baryta-salt.     The  solution  yields  by 

eraporation  in  vacuo,  beautiful  octohedrons  often  of  reiy  large  size* 

The  salt  has  a  bitter  and  pungent  taste. 

Crystallised.  Cahonn. 

CaO  28  ....  1«  .     16-17 

14  C    84  ....  48  47-67 

7  H   7  ....  4  4-03 

7  0  56  ....  32  32*13 


C"H»BaO*  +  2Aq   ....  175    ....  100    100-00 

DisBolres  pretty  readily  in  water.  (Ettling,  CaboQis.) 

Salicylate  of  Magneria.  —  By  boiling  the  acid  witb  magnena  or 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  racno,  tiie  salt  is 
obtained  in  radiating  needles  often  aggregated  in  a  compact  mass.—* 
The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  cold  and  still  more  readily  in  boiling  water. 
(Cahours.) 

Salicylate  of  Lead, — a.  Pentahasie.  —  A  boiling  solution  of  c  is  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  the  liquid  boiled  till  the  precipitate  becomes 
crystalline,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  warm  water  and  dried  over 
quick  lime.  —  Light  powder  composed  of  white  micaceous  laminsd.  Haa 
an  alkaline  reaction.    Does  not  ^ve  off  any  water  at  ISO''.  (Piria.) 

Piria. 

14  C 84-0    ....    12-39    . .    12-18 

4  H  4-0     ....      6-55    0-75 

6  Pb 517-8    ....     76-39 7606 

9  O  72-0    ....     10-67    11-01 


C"H*Pb«0«,3PbO  677-8    ....  lOO'OO    ........  100-00 

}.  Neutral,  <—  Produced  b^  boiling  c  with  water;  also  by  dropping 
basic  acetate  of  lead  into  a  boiling  solution  of  c,  and  then  forms  a  heavy 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  washed  with  warm  water  and  dried  over 
quick  lime.  Has  an  alkaline  reaction;  Does  not  give  off  water  at  100^ 
Decomposed  by  carbonic  acid.  (Piria.) 

Piria. 

14  C  84-0    ....    24-48    ........    24-37 

4  H 4-0    ....       117    1-28 

2  Pb 207-6    ....    60-36    60-41 

6  O  48-0    ....     13-99    13-94 


C^H^PbW   . .  W8-6    ....  100-00    ••.«•«  100-00 
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e,  Acii.  —  Salicylic  acid  ia  boiled  with  water  and  carbonate  of  lead 
(avoiding  an  excess  of  the  latter,  according  to  Piria),  the  liquid  filtered 
at  the  boiling  heat,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  cool;  or  a  concentrated  solution 
of  salicylate  of  ammonia  or  potash  is  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate  washed  with  cold  water  and 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  left  to  cool. —  Beautiful 
transparent  crystals,  which  between  140^  and  150^  become  opaque  and 
give  off  1  At.  water.  (Cahours.)  Resolved  by  boiling  with  water  into 
the  salt  h  and  free  salicylic  acid.  (Piria.) 


Crystallised, 

PbO  111-8     ....     44-75     ..., 

14  C  84-0    ....     33-63     .... 

Cahonn. 

44-59 

....    33-72 

6  H  6-0     ....       2-40     .... 

2-50 

6  O  480    ....     19-22     .... 

19-19 

C"H»PbO«  +  Aq..  249-8     ....  lOO'OO     ... 

Or: 

CMH*PbO« 240-8     ....    96-40 

HO    9-0     ....      3-60 

....  100-00 

Cahonn. 
3-65 

C"H«PbO«  +  Aq 249-8     ....  10000 


SdUcylaU  of  Capper.  —  a.  Neutral.  —  Prodacod  by  heating  h  with  a 
quantity  of  water  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it.  xellow-^reen  light 
powder,  which  when  heated  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  and 
Decomes  brownish,  and  is  completely  decomposed  at  1 80°.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Piria.) 


14  0  . 
6H. 
2Ca. 
80  . 


Piria. 

840 

•*••       do -Do       ••*. 

....    38-43 

6-0 

....          ^  /O       .... 

....      2-87 

63-6 

....      29- lo      ...« 

...•    28-36 

640 

....       A9AS       .... 

....    30-34 

C"H<Cu20*  +  2Aq ....  217-6     ....  10000    10000 

K  Acid,  —When  salicylate  of  baryta  is  decomposed  [by  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  the  filtrate  yields  long  bluish  green  needles  which 
may  be  recrystallised  from  water  at  about  60°.  —  The  salt  gives  off  its 
water  of  crystallisation  at  a  temperature  much  below  1 00°,  assuming  at 
the  same  time  a  dark  olive  colour,  and  emitting  vapours  of  salicylic  acid. 
Above  100°,  it  melts  and  gives  off  copious  fumes  of  salicylic  acid.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  forming  solutions  of  a  fine 
yellowish  green  colour.  When  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  water  not 
sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  it  is  resolved  into  free  acid  and  the  salt  a,  beinr 
at  first  converted  into  a  dark  green  resinous  mass,  which,  when  treated 
with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  becomes  pulverulent  and  yellowish  green. 
It  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  by  ether,  even  at  ordinary  fempera* 
tures.  (Piria.) 

Piria. 


14  0  . 

911. 

Ca. 

100  . 


84-0 

••••     41-Uo     *«•* 

....     41-25 

9-0 

•  ••.          4k  40       t... 

....       4-52 

31-8 

....     15-50    .... 

....     15-57 

80-0 

..*.     39' 07     .... 

....    38-66 

C"H»Cu0'  +  4Aq  ..M  204-8    ....  lOO'Oa    100-00 
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Salicylate  of  Copper  and  Potassium.  —  CrjstaUised  salioylici  acid  is 
added  gradually  and  with  constant  agitation,  to  a  solution  of  snlplmle  of 
copper  and  tartaric  acid  in  excess  of  caustic  potash,  or  better  to  a  solution 
of  tartrate  of  copper  in  moderately  strong  potash ;  the  liquid  then 
gradually  acquires  a  green  colour,  and  ultimately  forms  a  green  crystalline 
pulp,  wnich  must  be  dried  on  porous  earthenware,  and  recrystallised 
from  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  lukewarm  water. — When  slowly 
crystallised  from  the  aqueous  solution,  it  forms  small  rhombic  tables  of  a 
b^utiful  emerald-green  colour.  It  dissolyes  very  readily  in  water.  The 
deep  green  solution  when  boiled,  deposits  black  oxide  of  copper  and 
becomes  colourless j  a  large  excess  of  potash  turns  it  dark  blue.  It  does 
not  dissolve  in  alcohol  or  ether.  — In  a  dry  stream  of  air,  even  below 
100^  it  gives  off  14*84  p.  a  (4  At.;  ealc.  14*82  p.  c.)  of  water.  (Piria.) 


14  C  84-0 

....    34'57 
....      3-29 
....    16*13    .... 
«...     13*09     ..M 
....     32-92 

mnau 

8  H  8*0 

K 39-2 

Co. M. 31*8 

10  O  80-0 

....    16*11 
....    1S*20 

C"H*KCttO«  +  4Aq....  2430 

....  100-00 

SaUeylate  of  Copper  and  Barium.  —  The  solution  of  the  preceding 
Bait  mixed  t^ith  chloride  of  barium,  forms  after  awhile  a  light  greed 
cnrstalline  precipitate.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  water.  Between 
8r  and  100^  it  gives  off  12*94  p.c.  (4  At.;  oalc.  13*21)  of  water. 
(Piria.) 

At  100^  Piria« 

14  C   84*0  ....  35*51  36-48 

4  H 4*0  ....  1*69  1*90 

Ba 68-8  ....  2909  28*71 

Cu 31-8  ....  13*41  ........  13-64 

6  O  480  ....  20*30  20*27 

CMHfB«GvO«........  and-e  ....  100-09  ........  loo'oo 

SaUcyhOe  qf  Silver.  —  Nitrate  of  silver  is  precipitated  by  salicylate 
of  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  cold  and  dissolved  in  boiling 
water  (during  which  operations  it  blackens  slightly :  Bttling),  As  the 
liquid  cools,  the  salt  crystallises  in  transparent  needles  having  a  strong 
lustre.  (Cahours,  Ettling.)  To  obtain  the  pure  salt,  Ettling  super* 
saturates  salicylic  acid  with  lime-water;  passes  carbonic  acid  through  the 
liquid;  heats  it;  filters;  warms  the  filtrate  and  adds  nitrate  of  silvef; 
then  washes  the  precipitate  in  the  dark  with  cold  water,  and  dries  it 
at  100^ 

.    .  Piria.        Delalande.  Cahdura.  Ettling. 

AgO 1161  ....  47*37  46-57  ....     46*80  ....     46*80  ....     47*68 

14  C  84*0  ....  34-27  ...;....  34*35  ....     3440  ....     34*24  ....     3404 

6  H  50  ....  204  209  ....       225  ....       211  ....       218 

6  O  40*0  ....  16-32  16*99  ....     16-56  ....     16*85  ....     16*10 

C»*H»AgO«....  MO'l    ....  100-00    100-00    ....  100-00    ..„  100^    ^  100*00 
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The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  toood-gpirit,  especially  when  heated, 
readily  in  alcohol^  and  abundantly  in  ether,  especially  when  heated.  It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  oil  of  turpentifie,  but  dissolves  in  5  pts.  of  that 
liquid  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  solidifies  on  cooling.  (Cahours.) 

For  Salicylate  of  Methjl,  see  page  258. 


Methylsalicylic  Acid. 

C"H»0«  =  C»H»0,C"H»0». 

Cahoubs.    (184a.)    G(mpL  rtnd.  IB,  853;  N.  J.  Fharm.  B,  864. 

iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy$,  10,  327  j   27,  5.  —  OompU  rencL  39,255; 

Pharm.  Centr.  1843,  698;  1844,  434;  1854,  658. 
Pbootbr.    N.  J.  Fharm.  8,  275;  J.  pr.  Chem.  29,  467 ;  Ann.  Pharm. 

48,  66;  Pharm.  Oentr.  1848,  699. 
OEftHABDT.    Compt  rend.  38,  32;  Ann.  Pharm.  89,  362;  J.  pr.  Chem. 

61,  89;  iVoie^,  3,  827;    Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  129. 

GauUkeriMdure,  MetkyUfiro^Udmre,  ffydrated  Met^l^eaHepi,  8a«epl* 
/brmuier* 

Occnrs  in  the  herb  of  Gauhheria  procumbens  (New  Jersey),  forming 
•^of  theyolatlle  oil  (wintergreen-oil)  obtained  therefrom  by  distillation 
with  water;  (Cahonm.) 

Preparation.  1.  The  yolatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  herb  of 
QauUheria  procumbens  with  water, — or  the  commercial  oil  of  wintergreen, 
^-14  rectifira,  and  the  portion  which  distils  over  at  222^  oolleeted  apart 
The  oil  begins  to  boU  at  200%  the  boiling  point  quickly  risina  to  222*'; 
The  portion  which  first  distils  over  contains  a  light  oil  having  the  compo* 
sition  of  oil  of  turpentine.  (Procter,  Cahours.)  —  2.  Two  pts.  of  crystal* 
lised  salicylic  acid  are  distilled  with  2  pts.  of  anhydroiis  metbylie 
alcohol  and  1  pt.  of  oil  of  yitrioL  (Cahours.)  —  3.  Abeolnte  methylie 
alcohol  is  gradually  added  to  chloride  of  salicyl;  and,  as  soon  as  the  finrt 
action,  which  is  accompanied  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  evolntion 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  has  ceased,  the  product  is  distilled,  and  the  portion 
which  goes  over  at  222°,  collected.  (Oerhardt.) 

Properties.  Colourless  oil.  Commercial  wintergreen-oii  li  reddi^  ycUow; 
bvt  may  be  rendered  yeUowiih  or  even  colovrleas  by  rectificatian.  (Procter.)  —  Ha# 
an  agreeable,  yery  penetrating  odour,  and  a  sweety  cooling,  aromatic 
taste.  Sp.  gr.  1*18  at  10^  Boils  constantly  at  222°.  Vapour-density 
$•42.  (Cahours.) 

Cahoon. 

16  0... M  96  ....  63*15  ........  63*13  ....    63*03 

8  H  8  ....   5'26  ........   5-43  ....   5*37 

6  0    48    ....     31*59     31*44     ....     31*60 

C»&H)'  ^IS^    ^  KH^DO    .m^  19a'a9    ^  liNNO  ^ 
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Voh  Density. 

C-vapour    16    6-6500 

H-gas 8     0*5544 

O-gas , 3     3-3279 

Vapour  of  Mcthvlsalicylic  acid  ...       2     10*5383 

1     5-7191 

a  was  prepared  by  (1)  ;  b,hj  (2). — The  compound  is  isomeric  with  anisic  acid. 

Decompositions.  When  the  acid  is  mixed  with  strong  nitric  acid, 
violent  spirting  takes  place,  if  the  mixture  is  not  cooled,  but  when  it  is 
kept  cool,  methylnitrosalicjlic  acid  is  produced.  (Cahours.)  By  faming 
&itric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  methylnitrosalicjlic  acid;  hy  a  mixture  of 
fuming  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol^  into  methyibinitrosalicylicacid,  orbj 
longer  action^  into  methylternitrosalicylic  acid.  (Cahours.)  —  2.  Bromine 
added  by  drops  to  methylsalicylic  acid^  causes  considerable  rise  of  tempo* 
lature  and  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid;  the  mass  which  solidifies  on 
cooling  contains  methyl  bromosal  icy  lie  and  methylbibromosalicylic  acids; 
the  proportions  varying  according  to  the  quantity  of  bromine  used. 
Chlorine  forms  similar  products,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  replaced 
liever  exceeding  2  At.  even  in  sunshine.  (Procter,  Cahours.)  —  3.  Penta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  acts  violently  on  the  acid,  forming  chloride  of 
salicyl,  chloride  of  methyl  and  chlorophosphoric  acid. 

Ci«H805  +  PC1»  =  C»C1H»0«  +  C^H'Cl  +  PC130«. 

Gerhardt  {Traits,  9, 343)  supposes  that  phosphate  of  salicyl  is  formed  in 
this  reaction: 

4C"H808  +  PC1»  -  4CSH»C1  +  CWC1H«0<  +  P(C"H«0^»08, 

thereby  explaining  why  so  small  a  quantity  of  chlorophosphoric  acid  is 
formed,  and  wh^,  after  treating  the  resulting  chloride  of  salicyl  with 
alcohol,  and  distilling  off  the  salicylate  of  ethyl  thereby  produced,  a 
considerable  residue  is  left.  —  4.  Chloride  of  sucdnyl,  chloride  of  benzoyl 
and  chloride  of  cumyl  form  with  methylsalicylic  acid  :  methylsalicyl* 
Buccinate,  —  benzoate  and  ^  cuminate,  together  with  hydrochlorio 
acid:  e.g.  I 

C"(OT1»)H«0«  +  C»H»C102  «  C"(C?H»)(C"H50«)H<0«  +  HCl  (Gerhardt). 

5.  By  potash-ley,  methylsalicylic  acid  is  resolved,  after  a  few  hours  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  immediately  when  heated,  into  salicylic  acid  and 
wood'^spirit.  (Procter,  Cahours.)  —  Heated  with  anhydrous  baryta,  it 
yields  carbonate  of  baryta  and  anisol.  —  7.  With  amrnxmia,  either  gaseous 
or  alcoholic,  it  forms  salicylamide  [salicylamic  acid]  and  wood  spirit; 

Ci6H«0«  +  NH»  «  C"JNH70*  +  C»HW. 

8*  When  pieces  of  potassium  are  dropped  into  methylsalicylic  acid  heated 
to  between  30^  and  60°,  the  temperature  rises,  gas  is  evolved,  and  after 
the  addition  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  potassium,  the  mass  solidifies, 
even  if  kept  at  105°.  Soon  afterwards  it  takes  fire  and  leaves  a  black 
residue.     In  one  experiment,  salioylous  acid  was  produced.  (Cahours.) 

Comhvnations,  The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  v>ater,  imparting  how* 
OTer  its  taeto  and  smell;  the  solution  is  coloured  viotot  by  ferric  salts. 
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It  dissolves  iodine  without  decomposition,  forming  a  brown  solation. 

Methylsalicylic  acid  unites  with  basss,  forming  salts  in  which  1  At. 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal.  Before  Piria  had  demonstrated  the  bibasic 
character  of  salicylic  acid,  Gerhardt  supposed  that  s&Iicylate  of  methyl,  and  the  other 
compound  ethers  of  salicylic  acid,  should  be  regarded  as  salicylic  acid  iu  which  1  At. 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol- radical  (C'*H',  C^iP  .  .  .),  but  that  the  hydrogen- 
atom  thus  replaced  was  different  from  that  which  in  the  salicylates  is  replaced  by  a  metal 
(or  in  the  compound  ethers  of  other  acids  by  an  alcohol-radical),  and  consequently 
that  the  place  of  the  latter  might  still  be  taken  by  a  metal  (or  by  an  acid  radical).    Thus, 

the  formula  of  salicylic  acid  (supposed  monobasic)  being  H    ^^'  ^hat  of  methyl- 

Ml«7lic:«id  would  be  C"H'(C?H>)0«  jo,^  «.dofit.potad»-«at.  C»HXC«H^O«}o, 

Meikyhalicylate  of  Potcuk.  —  With  strong  potash-ley,  methylsalicylio 
acid  forms  a  mass  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form.  When  potash- 
ley  of  45^  Bm.  free  from  carbonic  acid  and  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  is  shaken  up  with  excess  of  methylsalicylic  acid,  the  potash-salt 
separates  in  pearly  scales,  which  must  be  washed  with  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  cold  water,  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  and 
dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash 
then  remaining  undissolved;  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo.  — 
Extremely  delicate,  white  needles  having  a  strong  lustre  and  resembling 
asbestoa  (Cahours.)    Six-sided  tables.  (Procter.) 


KO  .... 

16  C  

7  H  

....  47-2 

....  96-0 

7-0 

....    £i'OA        ... 

....  60-47  ... 

....   O*0o   ... 
....  21-03  ... 

Cahours. 

24-95 

4907 

3-77 

6  O  

....  40-0 

22-21 

CWH7KO*  ....  190-2    ....  100-00     100-00 

Actording  to  Cahours,  the  compound  still  contains  water,  which  cannot  be  sepa* 
mt6cl>  and  appears  to  be  C^H^KO^  +  i  Aq,  that  formula  requiring  24*24  p.  c  KO, 
49*31  p.  c.  C  and  3*85  p.  c.  H. 

It  dissolves  abundantly  in  water. 

When  heated  in  the  moist  state,  it  is  converted  into  salicylate  of 
potash.  (Cahours.)     The  solution  colours  ferric  salts  purple.  (Procter.) 
It  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  (Procter.) 

MethyUalicylaie  of  5o<f a.  —  Resembles  the  potash-salt,  but  is  less 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  (Cahours,  Procter.) 

MethyUalicylate  of  Baryta.  — When  methylsalicylic  acid  is  added  by 
drops  to  hot  baryta-water,  crystalline  flocks  separate  out,  which  increase 
in  quantity  as  the  liquid  cools,  and  at  last,  white  crystalline  scales  are 
formed.  These  are  washed  on  the  filter,  first  witn  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  and  dried  in  yacuo. 

Cahours. 

BaO 76-6  ....  33-51     34*47 

16  C  96*0  ....  41-99     41-98 

8  H  80  ....  3-50    3-45 

6  O  48-0  ....  21-00     20-10 


CWH7BaO«  +  Aq 228*6    ....  10000    100*00 

VOIi.  XII.  ® 
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By  dry  distiUation  it  is  completely  resolved  into  carbonate  of  baryta, 
anifiol;  and  free  carbonic  acid: 

CWH^BaO'  +  2H0  -  C"HW  +  BaO^CO^  +  C0». 

This  decomposition  tends  to  support  the  formula  given  by  Cahooniy 
whereas  the  baryta-determination  seems  to  show  that  the  salt  is  anhydrous 
(calculated  quantity  of  BaO=34'88  p.  c).  [Perhaps  the  salt  analysed 
contained  carbonate  of  baryta.     L.] 

The  potash-salt  forms  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  lead,  copperi 
silver  and  mercury.  (Procter,  Cahours.) 

Oompowids  in  which  the  Basic  Hydrogen  of  MethyladLicylic  acid  is 
replaced  by  Methyl,  Ethyl  or  Amyl,  are  obtained  by  heating  methylsalicylate 
of  potash  with  iodide  of  methyl,  ethyl  or  amyl  in  s^ed  tubes.  The 
methyl-compound  (salicylate  of  methyl,  2C»H»0,C"H*0*)  boils  at  248''; 
the  ethyl-compound  (=  C*H»0,C*H*0,C"H*0*)  at  262**,  and  the  amyl- 
oompound  at  a  temperature  above  300°.  They  may  be  obtained  in  the 
cxystallineform.  (Cahours,  Compt,  rend.  39,  256.) 

Methylsalicylic  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol^  ether,  oil 
of  turpentine  and  oil  of  lemons. 

Succinate  of  MethyUalicyl  C«H"0"  =  2C*«H^0»,C*H*0«  = 
C»H*(C"H'0*^»0".  —  Prepared  by  gently  heating  chloride  of  succinyl 
(x,  136)  with  about  2  pts.  of  methylsalicylic  acid  as  long  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  continues  to  escape,  digesting  the  resulting  brown  mass  with 
potash-ley,  and  crystallising  it  from  boiling  alcohol.  The  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  large  rectangular  lamins  composed  of  easily  separated 
fibres.  The  compound  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  (G-erhardt.) 
According  to  Gerhardt,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  2  At.  salicylic  acid  in 
which  2  At.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  methyl  and  other  2  At.  hydrogen 
by  1  At.  succinyl:  C»H«(C»H»)«(C«H*0*)0"». 

Bemoate  of  MethylsalicyL  C*^H»0'=C'«HW,C"H»0',  according  to 
Gerhardt  C"(C»H')(C"H*0»)H*0«.  —  Obtained  by  heating  equal  parts  of 
salicylate  of  methyl  and  chloride  of  benzoyl,  as  long  as  nydrochloric 
acid  continues  to  escape,  washing  the  tenacious,  gradually  cxystallising 
product  with  potash-lev,  and  crystallising  from  alcohol  or  ether.  — 
Oblique  rhombic  prisms  having  a  splendid  lustre.  They  remain  unaltered 
in  warm  water.  When  heated  with  caustic  potash,  they  are  strongly 
attacked,  and  give  off  an  aromatic  odour;  and  on  treating  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  saiicylio 
aoid  is  obtained.  The  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
neadily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Gerhardt.) 
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Ethylsalicylic  Acid. 

C"H"0*  =  C*H»0,C^*H«0». 

Cahours.     (1844.)     N,  Ann.    Chim.   Phys,   10,  360.— CampL   rend. ^ 

28,  566;  J.  pr.  Chem.  47,   U7.  — N.Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  27,  463; 

Ann.   Pharm.   74,   314;    J.   pr,    Chem.   49,   283;    Compt.   rend. 

39,  256. 
G.  Baly.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  2,  28;  Ann.  Pharm.  70,  269. — J.  pr.  Chem. 

47,  419;  Pharm.  Centr.  1849,  715. 
Gbrhardt.     Compt.  rend.  38,  32;  Ann.  Pharm.  89,  362;  J.  pr.  Chem. 

61,  89;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  \2^.—TraitS,  3,  326. 

SaUcylaie  qf  ethyl,  Salieylie  ether,  Salieylvineeter. 

Proration.  When  4  pts.  of  alcohol  are  distilled  with  3  pta.  of 
CTTStallised  saliojlio  acid  and  2  pta.  of  oil  of  yitriol,  alcohol  alone  passes 
over  first,  then  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  salicylic  ether,  and  lastly  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol  with  a  large  quantity  of  salicylic  ether.  As 
soon  as  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  escape,  the  distillation  is  interrupted, 
the  distillate  shaken  up  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  then 
washed  with  water,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  by  two 
distillations.  (Cahours,  Baly.)  —  2.  When  absolute  alcohol  is  added  by 
drops  to  chloride  of  salicyl,  the  mixture  becomes  heated  and  gives  off 
large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  action  ceases,  the 
liquid  is  distilled,  and  the  portion  which  goes  over  towards  225°  is 
collected.  (Gerhardt.) 

Properties.  Colourless  oil  heavier  than  water.  (Cahours.)  Sp.gr. 
1.-097  (Baly);  1*1843  at  10°  (Delffs).  Boils  at  225°  (Cahours),  at  221° 
with  the  barometer  at  28"  1-3'"  (Delffs);  at  2295°.  (Baly.)  It  has  an 
agreeable  odour,  resembling  that  of  salicylate  of  methyl.  (Cahours.) 

Cahours. 

18  C 108     ....    6506    64-78 

10  H 10    ....       6-03    610 

6  0 48     ....     28-91     29-12 

C»HWO«  166    ....  100-00    10000 

DeeompoHtions,  1.  The  compound  is  rapidly  attacked  bv  chlorine 
and  bromine,  with  formation  of  substitution-products.  (Cahours.)  — 
2.  When  fuming  nitric  acid  is  added  to  it  by  drops,  it  becomes  heated, 
turns  red  and  dissolves;  on  addition  of  water,  ethylnitrosalicylic  acid  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  after  a  while  solidifies  in  a 
yellowish  mass.  When  ethylsalicylic  acid  is  heated  with  excess  oi 
nitric  acid,  picric  acid  is  produced.  (Cahours.)  — 3.  Heated  with  aqueous 
alkalis,  it  is  resolved  into  salicylic  acid  and  alcohol.  —  4.  When  brought 
in  contact  with  anhydrous  baryta,  it  becomes  hot,  and  yields  phenetol 
by  distillation.  (Baly,  Cahours.) — 5.  Placed  together  with  caustic  ammonia 
in  a  closed  vessel,  it  disappears  after  a  while,  and  a  brown  liquid  is 
formed  containing  alcohol  and  salicylamide.  (Cahours.)  —  6.  Pentachlo- 

s  2 
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ride  of  phosplioriis  and  chloride  of  benzoyl  act  on  eihylsaliejlio  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  methjlsalicylic  acid.  (Gerhardt.) 

CoTiMncUions,  With  bases,  the  acid  forms  compounds  similar  to  those 
of  methylsalicylio  acid.  The  potassium  and  sodinm-componnds  are 
crystallisable,  soluble  in  water^  and  exactly  similar  to  the  corresponding 
salts  of  methylsalicylio  acid.  Baryta  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  (Cahours.) 

By  heating  ethylsalicylic  acid  with  iodide  of  methyl,  ethyl  or  amyl 
in  a  sealed  tube,  compounds  are  obtained  in  which  the  basio  atom  of 
hydrogen  (that  which  might  be  replaced  by  a  metal)  is  replaced  by 
methyj,  ethyl,  or  amyl. 

BenzoaU  of  EihylMlicifl  C«H"0«=C»1PO»,C"H*0',  or,  according 
to  Gerhardt,  C»*H*(C*H»)C"H»0')0*.  Prepared  by  heating  ethylsalicylio 
acid  with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to 
escape.  The  mass  which  crystallises  on  cooling  separates  from  the 
ethereal  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which 
gradually  solidifies,  by  the  separation  of  crystalline  nodules  consisting  of 
small  needles.     Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Gerhardt.) 


Amylsalicylic  Acid. 

C«*IP«0«  =  C"H"0,C"H*0». 

Drion.    Ccmpt,  rend,  38,  123;  Ann,  Pharm.  92,  513;  /.  pr.  Chem. 
62,  480. 

Formation.  Only  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  salicyl  on  fusel-oil. 
(Drion,  comp.  Schlieper,  Ann,  Phai-m,  59,  26.) 

Preparation.  By  means  of  chloride  of  salicyl,  in  the  same  manner 
as  methylsalicylic  and  ethylsalicylio  acids.  It  is  necessary  to  operate 
with  small  quantities  only;  otherwise  the  action  becomes  too  violent,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  is  produced.  (Drion.) 

Properties.  Colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  heavier  than  water, 
boiling  at  270°,  and  having  an  agreeable  odour. 

Boiled  with  potash,  it  yields  amylic  alcohol,  and  salicylate  of  potash. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water.  With  cold  potash-ley,  it  forms  amylsalicylate 
of  potash.  (Drion.) 

Heated  with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
yields  a  body  which  crystallises  in  needles  (benzoate  of  amylsalicylp) 
(Gerhardt);  a  viscid  mass  which  does  not  readily  solidify.  (Drion.) 
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Derivatives  of  the  Aeid  Salicylic  Ethers,  which  may  he  regarded  as 

belonging  to  the  Bemene-series, 

Anisol. 

C'*IPO>  =  C»H»0,C'«H»0. 

Cahours.     (1841.)    N.  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys,  2,  29G;  Ann,  Fhaim,.  41,  G9; 

•7.  ipT.  Chem.  24,  352;  Phami.  Centr.  1841,  C82.  —  OompU  rend. 

15,  804.— iV.  Ann,   Chim,  Phys.   10,  354;  27,  440;  Ann.  Fharm. 

74,  298;  P/carm.  Cenir.   1844,435.  —  Compt.  rend.  32,  CO;  Ann. 

Pharm.  78,  125. 
Laurent.    Pev.  scient,  11,  258;  Compt.  rend,  15,  953. 

Dracol,  Phenate  de  methyle,  Carbolate  qf  methyl  ICarbol/ormester'], 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1 .  Carbolate  of  potash  and  iodide  of 
methyl  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube  to  a  temperature  between 
100^  and  120°.  Decomposition  takes  place  quickly,  according  to  the 
following  equation  : 

c»2Hnco2  +  cmn  =  c^ipcc^^hso  +  ki. 

Or  carbolate  of  potash  is  distilled  with  methylosulphate  of  potash.  — 
2.  Methysalicylate  of  baryta  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation  (p.  258). 
Or  salicylate  of  methyl  is  slowly  dropped  upon  a  very  large  excess  of 
finely  pulverised  anhydrous  baryta,  whereupon  considerable  rise  of  tem- 
perature takes  place  ;  the  mixture  is  distilled  ;  and  the  oil  which  passes 
over,  is  repeatedly  washed  with  water  containing  potash,  then  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified.  —  3.  Anisic  acid  is  distilled  with 
excess  of  baryta : 

CWH80«  «  C"H803  +  2C02. 

Properties.  Colourless,  transparent,  very  thin  liquid  having  an 
agreeable  aromatic  taste.    Sp.  gr.  0*991  at  15"".    Boils  at  152^ 


14  C  ..... 

84 

8 

16 

....    77-77    .. 
....      7*40    .. 

....      14*o«j      .. 

Cahoun. 

....••     77*58 
7*59 

2  O  

14-83 

C"H«03. 
Isomeric  with  bensylic 

alcohol. 

108 

....  100-00    .. 

100*00 

Decompositions.  1.  Anisol  is  rapidly  attacked  by  fuming  nitric  acid, 
and  if  the  liquid  be  well  cooled,  nitranisol  is  produced,  but  by  boiling 
for  a  little  wnile,  binitranisol  is  obtained.  Treated  with  nitrosulphurio 
acid,  it  yields  temitranisol.  (Cahours,  Laurent.)  Chrysanisic  acid  is  also 
frequently  obtained.  (Cahours.)  —  2.  ^hh  bromine,  anisol  forms  two 
cnrstalline  products,  bromanisol,  C^^BrH'^^O',  and  bibromanisol,  the  former 
of  which  is  difficult  to  purify.  Chlorine  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  — 
3.  With  oU  of  vUrioly  anisol  yields  sulphanisolio  acid.  In  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  it  dissolves  with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  a  bright  red 
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0olation,  from  wbicli  water  throws  down  snlphanisolide,  wliilsi  salpbuii- 
•olic  acid  remaiiu  diseolred;  with  the  rapoor  of  fnoiiiig  aolpharie  acid 
alaOy  the  prodocis  formed  are  salphaouolide  and  snlphanisolic  acid. 

Anuol  18  not  altered  by  distiUation  oTer  anhydxtms  phoapborie  add. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  bnt  dtasolrea  in  alcohol  and  diAcr. 


Sulphanisolide. 

e^H'SO*  =  C"H^CSO»)0*. 

Cabovbs.    (1844.)    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyz.   10,  354;  27^460;  ifiui. 
Fharm.  74,  31;  J.  pr.  Chem.  49,  280. 

Formation.     Bj  the  action  of  anbjdrons  snlphnrie  acid  on  anisoL 

Preparation.  ^Vben  yaponr  of  anhjdrons  sulphnric  acid  is  pwsed 
over  anisol  which  is  kept  cool,  and  the  thickened  liquid  is  mixed  with 
water,  unaltered  anisol  separates  out,  together  with  a  solid  mass,  while 
snlphanisolie  acid  dissolves.  The  anisol  is  remoyed,  the  solid  mass 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  dissolred  in  ale^ol,  and  the 
solution  left  to  eraporate. 

Properties,  Delicate  needles  having  a  silrery  lustre.  Melts  when 
carefullj  heated  and  solidifies  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Cahonra. 

14  C 84  ....     60-43     6023 

7  H 7  ....      503     516 

S  16  ....  U  51 

4  O 32  ....  2303 

C"a7SO*  139     ....  100-00 

The  compound  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  sulphanisolic  acid. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohdl  and  ether, 
separating  therefrom  in  prisms  as  the  solution  evaporates. 

Siiiphanisolic  acid  is  soluble  in  water  and  crystallises  in  needles.  — 
Its  salts  are  also  soluble  in  water.  The  bi^jta-salt  crystallises  in 
white  scales  having  a  strong  lustre>  and  has  when  dry,  the  composition 
C'*H»0»,BaO,2SO\    (Cahours.) 


Bromanisol. 

C"BrmO«  =  C»H»0,C'»BrH«0. 

Cahours.     (1844.)    X.Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  10,  35G;   14,490. — Ann. 
Pharm.  52,  330. 

Anisolc  monohrome,  BromcarboJ/oimetfer, 

Formed  by  treating  anisol  with  bromine,  but  cannot  by  this  process 
bo  obtained  sufficiently  pure.  Passes  over  in  the  form  of  an  oil  when 
bromanibato  of  potash  is  distilled  by  itself  or  when  bromanisic  acid  is 
distilled  with  baryta. 
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Cahonrs. 

14  C  84  .»..  48-73  « 49'16 

7  H 7  ....   3-55  8-69 

Br 80  ....  39-59  39-15 

2  0 16  ....   8-13  8-00 

C"H'BrO» 187  ....  100-00  10000 


Bibromanisol. 

C"Br>H«0»  =  C?H»0,C"Br»H»0. 

Cahours.    (1844.)    N.  Ann.    Ohim,   Phys,   10,  356;   Ann.  Pharm, 
52,  330. 

Anitole  bibrom/,  Bibrwnearbo\formetier, 

Produced,  simultaneously  with  bromanisol,  by  the  action  of  bromine 
upon  anisol,  and  crystaUises  on  cooling  from  its  solution  in  boiling 
alcohol  in  crystalline  laminae  having  a  strong  lustre.  Melts  at  54  . 
Volatilises  without  residue,  and  is  deposited  on  the  colder  part  of  the 
retort  in  well  defined  tables  haying  a  strong  lustre. 

Cahoun* 

31-58     31-73 

2-26     2-34 

60*15    59*93 

601     6-00 


14  C  

84 

6  H 

6 

2  Br 

2  O  

160 

16 

•  t 

C"Br2H»0»   ....  266     ....  10000    •,  100*00 


NitranisoL 

C"NH'0«  =  C»IPO,C»XH*0. 

Cahours.  (1849.)  Com/pt.  rend.  28,  381.  — iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyi, 
27,  441  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  74,  299 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  49,  263;  Pharm. 
Centr.  1849,  308. 

AnisoU  mononitrique,  Nitrocarbolformester. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  When  fuming  nitric  acid  is  gradually 
added  to  anisol  well  and  constantly  cooled,  a  thick,  oily,  black-blue  liquid 
is  produced;  and  on  repeatedly  washing  this  liquid  with  alkaline  water, 
then  dehydrating  it  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  distilling,  unaltered 
anisol  passes  over  at  first,  and  the  receiver  must  be  changed  as  soon  as 
the  boiling  point  reaches  260"*. 

PropeHUs.  Amber-coloured  oil,  heavier  than  water.  Boils  between 
262°  and  264%  Has  n-n  aromatic  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  bitter 
almonds. 
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14  C  

!■••               W   * 

....      04*"1      ••* 

....          9*ld       ... 
....            'm    vt          ••• 
....       OL'Oi        ... 

Cabonn. 
65-19 

N 

7  H 

...     14 

7 

4-84 

O  \J   ••«•»«•«••••■ 

...     48 

30-68 

CWNH70« .... 

....  153 

....  lOO'OO    ... 

.....  100-00 

Heated  with  fnming  nitric  acid,  it  is  oonverted,  first  into  binitranisol 
and  afterwards  into  temitranisol.  —  It  is  quickly  decomposed  by  alcoholic 
hydrosalphate  of  ammonia,  sulpliar  being  separated  and  anisidine 
produced : 

C"NH?0«  +  6HS  -  C"NH»0»  +  4H0  +  6S. 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  even  at  high  temperatures. 

Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  is  separated  therefrom  in  its  original 
state  by  water. 


Binitranisol. 

C"N*ff«0*«  =  C*H*0,C»X*H»0. 

Cahours.  (1844.)  JT.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  10,  356.  —  Compt.  rend. 
27,  486;  uV.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  25,  21;  J.  pr.  Ghent.  46,  333;  Ann. 
Pharm,  69,  236. — N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  27,  441;  Ann.  Pharm. 
74,  299;  J.  pr.  Chem.  49,  263;  Pharm.  Gentr.  1844,  436 ;  1849, 
165,  308. 

AnitoU  HniMque,  Binitroearbofformeiter. 

Formation.  1.  By  boiling  anisol  for  a  short  time  with  fuming  nitric 
acid.  —  2.  By  boiling  anisic  acid  for  a  longer  time  with  fuming  nitric 
acid : 

C8H«0«  +  2N0«  -  C^N^HSOW  +  2C02  +  2H0. 

Preparation.  1.  When  anisol  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  liquid  mixed  with  water,  a  heavy  oil  separates 
out,  which  solidifies  in  a  buttery  mass,  forming  with  boiling  alcohol  a 
splendid  chrome-green  solution,  which,  when  perfectly  cold,  yields  colour- 
less needles.  —  2.  When  a  solution  of  anisic  acid  in  nitrosulphuric  acid  is 
boiled  for  an  hour,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  mixture  of  picric  acid 
and  binitranisol  is  obtained  [by  precipitation  with  water  ?  Gm.]^  from  which 
the  picric  acid  may  be  extracted  by  potash. 

Properties.  Long  pale  yellow  needles.  Melts  at  85^  or  86^,  and 
sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature  in  slender  needles. 


14  C. 

2N 

CH 

100. 


Cahours. 

a,                h. 

84 

•••* 

42-35     .... 

....     42-26     ....     42-20 

28 

.... 

14-14     .... 

....     14-21     ....     14-24 

6 

..•* 

3-02     .... 

....       3-16     ....       3-02 

80 

...i 

40-49     .... 

....    40-87    ....    40-54 

C"N5H«0» 198    ....  100-00    10000    ....  100-00 

a  was  prepared  from  anisoli  b  from  aniac  add. 
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It  is  decomposed  by  strong  potasb,  but  only  after  continued  boiling. 

By  alcoholic  potash  it  is  quickly  resolved  into  binitrocarbolio  acid 
and  wood-spirit. 

With  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  it  yields  nitranisidine. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  forming  a 
solution  of  a  splendid  chrome-green  colour. 


Temitranisol. 

Gahoubb.  (1848.)  Compt.  rend,  27,  486.  —  N'.  Ann.  Chim,  Phya. 
25,23;  Ann.  Fhaj^.  69,238;  J,  pr.  Chem.  46,  336. — J^.  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  27,  441;  Ann.  Pharm.  74,  299;  J.  pr.  Chem.  49,  263; 
Pharm.  Centr.  1849,  165,  308. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  By  treating  anisol  with  fuming 
nitrosulphuric  acid.  —  2.  When  the  colourless  solution  of  1  pt.  of  anisic 
acid  in  15  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and 
fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  is  gently  heated  till  it  becomes  turbid,  two  layers 
are  formed,  one  of  which  is  oily  and  solidifies  on  cooling.  The  acid 
liauid  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  immediately  yields  a  heavy 
oil  which  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  pale  yellow  mass.  This  masa  is  freed 
from  all  acids  by  boiling,  then  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate. 

Properties.  Tabular  crystals  having  a  very  pale  yellow  colour  and 
strong  lustre.  From  a  solution  in  anhydrous  ether,  the  compound  crys- 
tallises by  very  slow  evaporation  in  rhomboidal  tables  having  a  scarcely 
Serceptible  yellow  colour.  It  melts  between  58®  and  60''.  When  gra- 
nally  heated,  it  sublimes  nndecomposed. 

Cahonrs. 

14  C 84  ....  34-56  34-43 

3N 42  ....  17-28  17-29 

5H 5  ....  2-05  2-29 

14  0 112  ....  46-11  45-99 

C^N^H'O"  ....  263    ....  100-00    100*00 

Decompontions.  The  compound  is  not  altered  b^  boiling  with  aqueous 
ammonia  or  dilute  potash-ley.  When  boiled  with  moderately  strong 
potash-ley,  it  yields  picrate  of  potash  and  wood-spirit.  When  it  is 
treated  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammoni%  sulphur  is  separated  and  bini- 
tranisidine  produced. 

It  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  dissolves 
without  decomposition  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  hot  nitric  acid. 

It  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  alcohol,  whence  it  separates  for  the 
most  part  on  cooling,  more  readily  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  easily  in  ether. 
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Anisidine. 

C"NHW  =  G^*AdH»0»,H«  % 

Cahours.  (1849.)  Compt,  rend.  28,  882.  — JIT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyi. 
27,  445;  Ann.  Pharm.  74,  300;  J.  pr,  Chem.  49,  265.  — PAarm. 
Centr.  1849,  308. 

Formatian,    (p.  264). 

Preparation.  When  nitranisol  is  dissolved  in  alcobolio  hydrosnlphate 
of  ammonia,  and  tbe  solution  is  evaporated  down  to  between  \  and  jr,  then 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  nltered 
from  the  separated  sulphur,  the  filtrate  yields  by  evaporation,  needles  of 
hydrochlorate  of  anisidine,  which,  when  distilled  with  strong  potash-ley, 
yield  an  oil  which  crystallises  on  cooling. 

Cahonn. 

14  C  84  ....     68-29    67-85 

N  14  ...  11-3 

9  H 9  ....      7-32    7-15 

2  O  16  ....  1301 

C"NH«0» 121     ....  100-00 

With  hydrochloric  acid,  anisidine  forms  a  salt  which  crystallises  in 
slender  needles.  It  also  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  salphurio  and 
nitric  acid. 

Chlor<yplaiinaU  of  Anindine  is  formed  on  mixing  the  hydrochlorate 
with  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  separates 
in  yellow  needles  on  cooling. 

The  oxalate  is  a  crystallisable  salt. 


Nitranisidine. 

C**N«H>0«  =  C"AdXH*0*,H». 

Cahours.  (1849.)  Compt  rend,  28,  383. — N.  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys. 
27,  445;  Ann.  Pharm.  74,  301 ;  J.  pr.  Ohem.  49,  260.— Pharm. 
Oentr.  1849,  308. 

Aniiidine  nitrique. 
Formation,     (p.  265). 

Preparation.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  bi-hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  is 
added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  binitranisol;  the  liquid  evaporated  to  one- 
third  at  a  gentle  heat,  then  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  filtered  from  the  separated  sulphur,  and  precipitated 
by  excess  of  ammonia ;  the  reddish  crystalline  precipitate  is  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol;  and  the  solution  left  to 
cool  slowly. 
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Properties.  Oaniet-red  needles  having  a  strong  Instre.  Melts  when 
heated  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  a  mass  consisting  of  needles  arranged 
in  radiated  groups.  When  carefully  heated  aboye  the  melting  point,  it 
forms  vapours  which  condense  in  yellow  needles. 


14  C  

...     84 
...     28 
...      8 

....     50*09     ... 
....     16-67 

....         4  o/       ... 
....      ^0*07      ... 

Cahoun, 
49-99 

2  N 

16-56 

8  H 

4-85 

6  O 

...    48 

28'60 

CMN2H80« 

...  168 

....  100*00     ... 

10000 

Bromine  acts  violently  on  nitranisidine,  forming  a  resinous  mass, 
which  does  not  exhibit  basic  properties.  —  With  sligntly  heated  fuming 
nitric  acid,  it  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  red  vapours,  and  forms  a 
gummy  mass  insoluble  in  acids  and  turning  brown-red  in  contact  with 
alkalies. 

Nitranisidine  is  not  altered  by  chloride  of  benzoyl  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  but  on  gradually  heating  the  mass,  a  violent  action  takes 
place,  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved  and  benzonitranisidide  produced: 

CMN'HW  +  C"H»C10»  -  C«N«HW08  +  CiH. 

It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot  water  so  abundantly 
that  the  solution  solidifies  on  cooling. 

The  tcUU  of  nitranisidine  are  colourless  when  pure. 

Sulphate  of  Nitranisidine,  — When  nitranisidine  is  dissolved  in  gently 
heated  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  a  treble  quantity  of  water  (the  solution  of 
the  crnde  base  is  black -browD,  that  of  the  purified  base  nearly  colourless) ,  the  solution, 
after  evaporation  over  the  water-bath,  yields  on  cooling  a  dark-brown 
crystalline  mass,  which  becomes  nearly  colourless  when  pressed  between 
paper.  It  is  recrvstallised  in  vacuo.  —  Slender,  colourless,  silky  needles 
united  in  radiated  groups. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  especially  if  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid. 


14  C  ... 

2  N ... 

9  H ... 

7  O ... 

S0» 


Cahonn. 

84 

....    38-71     ... 

38-77 

28 

....     12-90     .. 

12-63 

9 

....       4-14    ... 

4-26 

56 

....    25-80 

40 

....     18-45 

C"N«H80«,S0*H  ....  217    ....  10000 

Hydrohromaie  of  Nitranisidine,  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  nitranisi- 
diue  in  the  boiling  aqueous  acid.  After  purification  it  forms  colourless 
needles  =C»*N2HW,HBr. 

Ilydrocldorate  of  Nitranisidine,  —The  solution  of  nitranisidine  in 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid  yields  on  cooling  brownish  needles,  which 
become  colourless  when  pressed  between  paper  and  several  times  recrys* 
tallised.     They  dissolve  with  great  facility  in  boiling  water* 
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14  C 

2N 

9H 

60 

CI 


Cahonn 

84-0 

....     41-07 

!...•.•■          4U  Oaf 

280 

....     13-69 

13-56 

90 

....       4-40 

4-47 

480 

....     23-48 

23-52 

35-5 

....     17-36 

17-56 

C"N'H«0«,C1H ....  204-5     ....  10000    lOO'OO 

NiiraU  of  NUranisidine*  — When  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1'36  dilated 
with  an  equal  balk  of  water,  is  saturated  while  hot  with  nitranisidine, 
the  salt  crystallises  out  almost  completely  on  cooling  in  brown  needles, 
which  must  be  pressed  between  paper,  dissolved  to  saturation  in  boiling 
water  containing  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  slowly 
evaporated.  —  Large  needles  easily  soluble  in  hot  water^  nearly  inso- 
luble in  cold  water. 


14  C 

84 

42 

9 

96 

....       00*d/       ... 
....        lo-l«F        ... 

....        o-o9      ... 
....     41-55     ... 

Cahoura. 
36-43 

3  N 

18-05 

9  H 

2'82 

12  O 

42-70 

C"N«H80«,N0«H.... 

231 

....  100-00     ... 

.....  100-00 

Chloi*oplaiinate  of  Niiranistdine,  —  Obtained  by  mixing  the  hot  con- 
centrated solutions  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  hydrochlorate  of 
nitranisidine.  Crystallises  on  cooling  in  brownish  orange-coloured 
needles. 


14  C  

....    84-0 

....      Am  4D      ••« 

....      7-48 

....         ^'41      ••• 

....     12-86 
....    26'34    ... 
....    28-46 

Cahonn. 
22-34 

2  N  

....     28-0 

9  H  

....       9*0 

2*61 

6  O  

....    48*0 

Ft 

....     98-7 

26-25 

3  CI 

....  106-5 

CMN«H»0«  HCl,PtCl«  .... 

....  374-2 

....  100-00 

Nitranisidine  dissolves  abundantly  in  boiling  alcohol^  the  greater  par 
crystallising  out  again  on  cooling. 

It  dissolves  r^ily  in  ethery  especially  when  warm^  and  crystallises 
therefrom  in  long  orange-yellow  needles. 


Binitranisidine. 

C"N»H'0"  =  C"AdX«H»0»,H«. 

Cahours.    N.  Aim.  Chim.  Fhyz.  27,  452;  Ann.  Piamu  74,  306. 
Anitidine  biniiriqut. 
FomuUum  (p.  265). 
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Preparation.  When  ternitranisol  is  digested  at  a  gentle  lioat  with 
alcoholic  hydrosalpbate  of  ammonia,  the  liauid  assumes  a  blood-red  and 
afterwards  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  finally  solidifies.  As  soon  as  the  action 
ceases,  the  liquid  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  craporated  to  one- 
third,  then  supersaturated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered  boiling 
hot.  The  clear  brownish  filtrate  nentraliaed  with  ammonia  becomes  turbid 
and  deposits  dark  red  flakes,  which  are  washed  ^ith  water  and  dried  in 
vacuo  or  over  the  water-bath. 

Properties.  Crystallises  from  solution  in  hot  alcohol  or  ether  in  dark 
violet  needles.  When  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  the  hydrochlorate, 
it  forms  a  crystalline  powder,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  violet,  according 
to  the  concentration  of  the  liquid.  Melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  solidifies 
on  cooling  in  a  blackish  violet  radiated  mass  resembling  cinnabar. 


A4  xy    ••.«... it. ..•••• 

3  N 

84 

42 

7 

80 

It.*       OV  4i3       ••. 
..*•        Xif    /  &        ... 

....       3*28     ... 

Cahours. 

39-34 

19-43 

7  H 

3-35 

10  O 

37-88 

CWN8H70W  .... 

213 

....  100-00    ... 

10000 

Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  rapidly,  forming  an  orange-yellow 
resinous  mass  which  dissolves  with  deep  brown  colour  in  potash. 

It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more  readily  in 
boiling  wat^r,  forming  an  orange-yellow  solution. 

Treated  with  excess  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  it  forma 
crystallisable  salts  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of 
the  base. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  better  in  boiling  alcohol;  sparingly  in 
boiling  ether. 


Benzonitranisidide* 

CABOttRS.    iV.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  27,  456;  Ann,  Pharm,  74,  305;  J.pr, 
Chem.  49,  271. 

Benxanisidide  hinttri^ue,  Nitrohenzanmdide* 

Formation  (p.  267). 

Preparation.  Nitranisidine  is  gradually  heated  with  chloride  of 
benzoyl;  and  the  mass  which  solidifies  after  the  action  ceases,  is  repeatedly 
treated  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid  and  alkaline  water,  to  remove 
nitranisidine  and  benzoic  acid,  and  dissolved  to  saturation  in  boiling 
alcohol.  ^8  the  solution  cools,  the  compound  crystallises  ont  almost 
completely. 

Light  brown  needles,  which  melt  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  volatilise  at  a 
higher  temperature. 
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Cahours. 

28  C  168  ....  61-76  61  54 

2  N 28  ....  10  29  1009 

12  H 12  ....  4-41  4-57 

8  O 64  ....  23  54  23-80 


CMN^U^QS  ....  272    ....  10000    10000 

Insoluble  in  water. 

Dissolves  in  gently  heated  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  dark  red-brown 
solution. 

Nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  abundantly  in  hot 
alcohol,  crystallising  in  needles  on  cooling. 

Dissolves  but  sparingly  in  boiling  ether^  and  separates  as  a  crystalline 
powder  on  cooling. 


Phenetol. 

CMHioQ*  =  C*H»0,C"H»0. 

Cahours.     Oompt  rend.  28,  586;  J.pr.  Chem.  47 ^  417. ^ii^.  Ann.  Ohim. 

Phys.  27,  463;  Ann,  Pharm.  74,  314;   J,  pr.  Chem,  49,  283.— 

Chmpt,  rend.  32,  60;  Ann,  Pharm.  78,  225;  Pharm.  Centr.  1849, 

442,  75. 
Baily.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  2,  28;  Ann.  Pharm.  70,  269;  J.  pr.  Chem. 

47,  419. 

PAdndthol,  Saliihoif  Carbolate  of  Eihyl,  Cdrholvinetter. — DiacoTered  simul- 
taneoiLsly  by  Cahours  and  by  Baiy  in  1849. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  By  heating  oarbolate  of  potash  with 
iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tube  to  between  100"  and  120°,  'or  by  distil- 
ling carbolate  of  potash  with  sulphovinate  of  potash.  (Cahours.)  — 
2.  By  heating  ethylsalicylate  of  baryta  by  itself  or  ethylsalicylic 
acid  with  baryta.  Ethylsalicylic  acid  is  added  by  drops  to  anhydrous 
baryta,  as  long  as  any  action  takes  place;  the  product  distilled;  and  the 
distillate  washed  with  alkaline  water  to  remove  carbolic  acid,  then  dried 
over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified. 

PropertieB.  Transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  oil,  lighter  than  water. 
Boils  at  172''  (Cahours;,  at  175*^  (Baly.)  Has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odour. 


16  C 

10  H    

2  0    

96 
10 
16 

....     78-68    .. 

....         o-lt5       .. 

....     13-14     .. 

Cahonn. 

78-60 

8-25 

13-15 

Baly. 
....     78-50 
....       8-47 
....     18-03 

CMHW02 .... 

122 

....  10000     .. 

10000 

....  10000 

• 

Decompositions.  1.  Phenetol  is  violently  attacked  by  bromine,  with 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  formation  of  an  oil,  which,  after  a  few 
days, solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  This  substance  maybe  crystallised  from 
the  solution  and  is  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  substitution-products. 
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(Cahours^  Baly.)  Similarly  with  cMorine.  —  2.  It  dissolves  in  fuming 
nitric  acid,  forming  a  liquid  of  a  beautiful  yiolet  colour,  which  is  destroyed 
by  heating,  bin itrophenetol  being  then  produced.  (Baly.)  It  is  violently 
attacked  by  fuming  nitric  acid;  with  an  equal  volume  of  the  cold  fuming 
acid,  it  forms  a  reddish  liquid  from  which  water  throws  down  an  oil, 
probably  consisting  of  nitrophenetol,  but  not  exhibiting  a  constant  boiling 
point;  when  the  liquid  is  boiled  with  a  larger  quantity  of  acid,  binitro- 
phenetol  is  produced.  (Cahours.)  —  3.  Phenetol  is  not  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  potajsh-ley. 

Phenetol  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  wcUer, 

It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol^  forming  a  conjugated  acid  which  forms  a 
crystallisable  salt  with  baryta. 

Mixes  readily  with  aleohol  and  ether. 


Binitrophenetol. 

C"N»H»0"  =  C*H»0,C»X*H»0. 

Cahours.    N,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  27, 465;  Ann,  Pkarm.  74,  315;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  49,  284. 
Balt.     Chem,  Soc,  Qu.  J.  2,  28;  Ann,  Pharm,  70,  269;  J.  pr.  Ohem. 

47,  41 9. 

Bimtrophdn&thol,  Dinitrosalithol,  Binitroearbolvmester. 

Phenetol  is  gradually  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  and  heated  for  a  while  to  the  boiling  point,  whereupon  the  dark 
brown  liquid  gradually  becomes  lighter,  and  on  addition  of  water 
yields  a  yellow  oil  which  soon  becomes  buttery  and  at  length  solidifies 
completely.  The  solid  mass  is  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  pressed 
between  paper,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  left  to  cool. 
(Cahours,  Baly.) 

Yellow  needles  very  much  like  binitranisol.  When  cautiously  heated 
in  small  quantities,  it  sublimes  without  decomposition.  (Cahours,  Baly.) 


16  C 

2  N    

....    96 

•  •••             MV 

....     45-28     .. 
....     13-21     .. 
....       3-77     .. 
....     37-74     .. 

Cahoun. 

44-71     .... 

1303 

4-03     .... 

38*23 

Baly. 
43-40 

8  H    

3-77 

10  O    

....     80 

C»fiNH80»  .... 

....  212 

....  10000     .. 

100-00 

The  componnd  appears  to  contain  an  admixture  of  temitrophenetol. 
(Baly.)  It  appears  to  be  converted  into  temitrophenetol  by  boiling 
with  excess  of  fuming  nitric  acid. 

With  hydxosulphate  of  ammonia,  it  yields  nitrophenetidine. 
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Nitrophenetidine. 

Cahours.    Zoc,  cit 

When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia  are  passed  simultaneously 
through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  binitrophenetol,*8ulphur  is  separated  and 
nitrophenitidine  remains  dissolved  in  tho  alcohol. 

Crystallises  in  brown  needles  resemhling  nitranisldine. 

Cahours. 

16  C 96  ....  52-74    52-60 

2N 28  ....  15-39 

10  H 10  ....       5-49     5-41 

6Q 48  ....  26-38 

CWN*H">0«  ....  182     ....  100-00 

Forms  crystallisable  salts  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid. 

Acts  violently  on  chloride  of  benzoyl  when  heated  with  it,  and  forms 
a  body  which  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol^  and  crystallises  there- 
from in  small  needles  on  cooling. 

Phenamylol. 

C«H«0«  =  C»°H"0,C"H»0. 

Cahours.     C<mpU  rend.  32,  61;  Ann.  Ffiarm,  78,  227;  Pharm.  Centr. 
1861,  166. 

CarholaU  ofAmyl,  Carholmyluter. 

Obtained  by  heating  carbolate  of  potash  with  iodide  of  amyl  to 
between  100°  and  120°  in  a  sealed  tube. 

Transparent,  colourless  oil,  boiling  between  224^  and  225*^,  and  having 
an  agreeable  aromatic  odour. 

It  is  violently  attacked  by  nitric  acid  and  converted  into  a  heavy  oil 
which  forms  a  crystallicjEable  base  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia. 

It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  red  solution  which  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  water,  and  forms  a  crystallisable  salt  with  carbonate  of 
baryta. 

Appendix  to  Salicylic  Acid, 

Ampelic  Acid. 

Ladrkkt.     (1837.)     Conipt,  rend,  4,  911. — Ann.  Cliim.  Phys.  64,  325; 
Hev.  scient.  6,  70;  J.  pr.  Cliem.  11,  418;  Pkarm.  Cenir.  1837,  522. 

FomuUion.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  portion  of  shale-oil 
-which  boils  between  80  and  100°,  or  on  the  portion  of  coal-oil  which  boils 
between  130  and  160°. 
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Preparation,  When  tbat  portion  of  coal-oil  which  boils  between 
130°  and  160°  is  heated  with  commercial  nitric  acid,  strong  effervescence 
takes  place;  and  if  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  be  continued  as  long  as 
red  vapoars  escape,  a  slightly  coloured  solution  is  obtained  together  with 
a  yellowish  oil  (the  greater  part  of  this  oil  is  however  carried  forward 
with  the  vapours).  The  solution  when  evaporated,  deposits  crystals  of 
picric  acid,  and  yellow  flakes  which  are  partially  separated  by  one  or  two 
crystallisations.  The  mother-liquor  is  neutralised  with  ammonia  (potash 
would  perhaps  be  preferable);  the  solution  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness; 
and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  ampelate, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  picrate  undissolved.  On  evaporating  the 
solution,  digesting  the  i*esidue  in  cold  alcohol,  again  evaporating,  dissolv- 
ing the  residue  in  water,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  fiocculent 
precipitate  of  ampelic  acid  is  produced,  while  traces  of  picric  acid 
remain  dissolved.     The  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried. 

Proptiiiet,  White.  Separates  from  solution  in  hot  alcohol  or  ether, 
in  the  form  of  a  powder  which  has  scarcely  any  crystalline  character; 
inodorous.  Melts  below  200°,  and  distils  undeoomposed.  —  Reddens 
litmus. 


li  C 
ti  H 
60 


84 

••••     0U*o7      •••• 

.,..    60-0 

6 

...•        4*«5d      •!•• 

....       4-4 

48 

...•     w4*7o     ••.. 

....     35-6 

C"H«0«  138     ....  100-00    100-0 

Insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Dissolves  in  warm  oU  of  vitriol,  BXid  is  precipitated  therefrom  without 
alteration  by  water. 

The  ammonia-salt  precipitates  the  salts  of  baryta,  strontia  and  niag- 
nesia ;  with  chloride  of  calcium,  it  forms  at  ordinary  temperatures  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  not  produced  at  higher  temperatures ;  ou 
cooling  however  the  mixture  deposits  crystals.  With  acetate  of  nickel 
a  greenish  precipitate  is  formed;  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  white;  with 
oupric  acetate,  a  greenish  blue,  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipi- 
tate.    100  pts.  of  the  silver  salt  contain  4*46  pts.  of  silver. 

The  acid  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  alcohol  and  ethe7\ 


Ozybenzoic  Acid. 

Gerland.     (1853.)    Ann,  Pharm,  86,  143;  91,189;   Pharm.  Cenir, 
1854,829. 

Formation,    (p.  144). 

Preparation,  Nitrous  acid  is  passed  into  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of 
amidobenzoic  acid  (p.  143)  as  long  as  bubbles  of  nitrogen  continue  to  escape; 
on  cooling,  oxybenzoic  acid  crystallises  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  boiling 
with  water  and  animal  charcoal. 

Propei'ties,  Separates  from  the  hot  aqneous  or  alcoholic  solution  in 
the  form  of  a  colourless  or  yellowish  crystalline  powder.     Melts  at  a 

VOL.    XII.  T 
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higher  temperature  and  distils  without  alteration;  Tolatilises  eren  when 
the  aqueous  solution  is  hoiled,  passing  over  with  the  watery  rapours, 
which  deposit  it  on  colder  objects  in  needles  having  a  strong  lustre.  — - 
Reddens  litmus  strongly.     Does  not  colour  ferric  salts. 

Gerland. 

14  C 84    ....    60-87    60-99 

6H 6    ....      4-35     4-56 

6  0 48     ....    34-78     34-45 

C"H«0«    138    ....  100-00    100-00 

DecompMitions,  1*  When  suddenly  heated,  it  yields  hydrate  of 
phenyl  and  carbonic  acid;  and  this  decomposition  takes  place  completely 
on  heating  the  compound  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime.  -^  2.  With 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  l'S6,  it  gives  off  nitrous  acid  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  forms  nitroxybensoio  acid. 

Comhinatiom.  The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly  in 
boiling  water. 

It  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds,  and  neutralises  the 
alkalies.  The  alkaline  oxybenzoates  are  easily  soluble  and  difficult  to 
crystallise;  the  oxybenzoates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  less  soluble  and 
crystallise  in  needles.  Those  of  the  heavy  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble 
in  water. 

Oxyhemoate  of  Uad  is  colourless, 

Gerland. 

PbO  111-8    ....    46-38     46-99 

C"H»0» 129-0    ....    53-62 

C"H»PbO«....  240-8    ....  10000 
The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  alcohol. 


Sulphosalicol.    C"H«0*,S«. 

Cahovbs.     Compt,  rend.  25,  458. 

ThiotalicoL 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  salicylimide  is  saturated  with  sulphu- 
retted  hydrogen,  a  white  powder  separates  which  may  be  washed  with 
alcohol.  —  Colours  ferric  salts  violet.     Dissolves  in  alkalis. 
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IT.  Snlpliosalicylic  Acid. 

C"H«S»0»  =  C"H«(y,2S0». 

Gahours.    N,  Ann.  Ckim,  Phys.  13^  93. 
O.  MBMDIU&    Ann,  Pharm,  103^  39. 

Diieorered  by  Cahouni ;  more  particnlarlj  examined  by  Mendias. 
Formation,   B  j  the  action  of  anhydrous  snlphnrio  acid  on  salicylic  acid. 

Preparation,  Perfectly  dry  salicylic  acid  ia  exposed  to  the  yaponr  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  in  a  capacious  flask^  cooled  externally  hy  water 
to  prevent  excessire  rise  of  temperature.  The  crystals  then  become 
covered  with  a  yellowish,  transparent,  viscid  film,  and  by  degrees  the 
greater  part  of  die  acid  is  converted  into  a  brownish  gummy  mass  which 
envelopes  the  still  unaltered  crystals  and  protects  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  further  action,  so  that,  to  render  the  transformation  complete,  a  very 
large  excess  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  required.  It  is  best  therefore 
to  stop  the  process  when  the  action  becomes  very  slow,  dissolve  out  the 
sulphosalicylic  acid  by  a  small  quantity  of  water,  leave  the  liquid  to  cool, 
so  that  the  remaining  salicylic  acid  may  be  rendered  nearly  insoluble, 
saturate  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
filter  while  still  hot  to  separate  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphosalicylate  of  baryta  in 
crystfus,  the  remainder  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor 
by  repeated  evaporation  and  crystallisation,  and  the  crystals  may  be 
further  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water.  —  From  the  baryta- 
salt  the  free  acid  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  solution,  either  with 
the  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  to  precipitate  the 
baryta,  ^—  or  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  -  sulphuric  acid,  afterwards 
removing  it  by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  precipitating  the 
dissolved  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  —  Or,  again,  the  crude  soln** 
tion  of  sulphosalicylic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  may  be  treated  at  once 
with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  lead  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. —  The  solution  of  sulphosalicylic  acid  obtained  by  either  of  these 
methods  may  be  evaporated  without  decomposition,  even  over  the  open  fire; 
but  to  obtain  distinct  crystals,  the  concentrated  solution  must  be  left  to 
evaporate  over  oil  of  vitriol;  and  to  free  the  crystals  from  the  red  mother- 
liquor  which  adheres  to  them,  they  must  be  placed  on  a  filter  and  left  to 
stand  over  absolute  alcohol,  the  vapour  of  which  condenses  on  the  crystals 
and  carries  the  mother-liquor  through  the  filter.     (Mendins.) 

Properties.     Long,  thin,  silky  needles  radiating  with  great  regularity 

from  a  centre;  under  the  microscope,  they  present  the  appearance  qf 

irregular   six-sided    prisms,   but   without   well-defined   terminal  faces. 

Melts  at  120"^,  without  decomposition  and  forms  a  radiated  mass  on  cooling. 

Mendius.) 

Decompodtjons.  1.  The  acid  heated  above  120''  turns  brown  and 
decomposes,  yielding  hydrate  of  phenyl  and  a  crystalline  sublimate  of 
salicylic  acid  [and  giving  off  carbonic  acid.  ?].  —  2.  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
heating  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid;  but  when  it  is  boiled  with  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  the  liquid  becomes  red  and  turbid  and  deposits  on 

T  2 
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pooling  yellow  crystalline  flakes  of  cliloranil  (xi,  106).  —3.  SalphotalSeylic 
acid  heated  with  excess  of  sulphiiric  acid  appears  to  yield  bisuIphocarboUc  acid  (xi,  168)  i 

C"H«0'',2S0^  +  2SO»  -  Ci2H«0«,4SO»  +  2C0». 

The  gammy  mass  obtained  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  on  salicylic  acid,  wma 
heated  till  it  blackened  and  began  to  decompose,  then  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution 
partially  decolorised  by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  lead  and  subsequent  precipitation  of 
the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtrate  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  baryta 
yielded  when  concentrated,  a  brown  insolublo  baryta-salt;  and  after  the  whole  of  this 
had  been  removed  by  repeated  e?aporation,  the  solution  yielded  with  alcohol,  a  bulky, 
nearly  white  precipitate,  which  however  turned  brown  in  drying  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion.  This  latter  was  found  to  contain  37*05  p.  c.  barium,  the  formula  of 
bisulphocarbolate  of  baryta  requiring  35*2  p.  c.  and  that  of  the  sulphoaalicylate,  38*8 
p.  c,  whence  it  appears  probable' that  the  salt  analysed  was  a  mixture  of  snlphoaalioylata 
and  bisulphocarbolate  of  baryta.  (Mendius.)  [Was  any  erolntion  of  carbonic  acid 
observed  in  the  reaction  ?]  ^. 

Comhhmtions,  The  acid  dissolves  in  loater  in  all  proportions^  and 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air. 

It  is  a  bibasic  acid^  forming  neatral  salts,  C*^H^M'SH}^\  and  acid 
salts,  C^^H^MS^O".  The  neutral  salts  are  obtained,  either  by  decomposing 
the  solution  of  the  baryta-salt  with  the  corresponding  carbonates  or 
sulphates,  or  by  satuiutiug  the  free  acid  with  the  oxides  or  carbonates. 

The  sulphosalicylates  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  between 
180°  and  2<K)°,but  most  of  them. bear  a  much  higher  temperature  without 
decomposition.  The  neutral  salts  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  give 
off  phenylic  alcohol;  the  acid  salts  yield  in  addition  a  sublimate  of 
salicylic  acid.  They  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solutions  impart  to  ferric  salts  a  deep  violet 
colour,  but  more  inclinmg  to  red  than  that  produced  by  salicylic  acid. 
( Mendius.) 

SnIphoMlieylate  qf  Ammonio, — Very  unstable.  Its  solution  when  heated  or  left 
to  evaporate  spontaneously,  quicldy  turns  brown  and  gives  off  ammonia,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  crystallise.  By  evaporation  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  a  brown  laminated 
mass  is  obtained,  from  which  alcohol  extracts  a  brown  substance,  but  does  not  deposit  it 
again  on  cooling  (Mendius). 

Sulphosalici/Iaf/i  of  Potash.  —  a.  Neutral  or  ^(&^«u;.  *- Prepared  by 
decomposing. the  baryta-salt  with  carbonate  of  potash,  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  dryness,  and  crystallising  from  hot  alcohol.  —  Small  crystals 
generally  without  lustre,  and  arranged  in  branched  groups,  among  which 
a  few  oblique  prisms  with  dihedral  summits  may  be  distinguished.  The 
salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  neutral  solution,  permanent  in  the 
air.  Dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  crystals  give 
off  10-45  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water  at  180°. 

Crystallised.  Mendius. 

C»H^S-0^2 2160  ....  «5  37 

2  K 78-4  ....  23-73  2334 

4  HO 36-0  ....  10-90  10-58 


C"Il^K2S'OW  +  4Aq...  330-4     ....  lOO'OO 


Acifl  or  Monobasic.  —  Obtained  by  neutralising  the  free  acid  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  another  equal  quantity 
of  the  aci<l.     Crystallises  from  the  hot  concentrated  solution  in  rather 


SULI»HOSALICyLIC  AClD.  2?? 

large  spherical  gtonps,  consistiDg  for  the  most  part  of  very  slender  needles. 
The  crystals  when  collected  fomi  a  very  light  mass  having  a  strong  silky 
laetre.  The  crystals  give  off  12*14  p.  c.  In  the  moist  state  they  easily 
tarn  red  in  contact  with  the  air.  They  dissolve  very  readily  in  water 
hut  are  inaoluhle  in  alcohol. 


Cry8talH$cd.  Mendioi. 

CWH»S20W 217-0    ....     74-27 

K    39-2     ....     13-41     13-43 

4  HO 360     ....     12-32     1214 

C"H«KS20»  +  4Aq....  292-2     ....  10000 

Sesquibdslc,  -—  Crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  the  neutral  salt  witli  a 
quantity  of  the  free  acid  smaller  than  that  already  contained  in  it,  in 
very  thin^  light,  radiating  crystals  having  a  strong  silky  lustre.  They 
give  off  from  3-3  to  3-4  p.  c.  (2  At  water)  at  200° 

Ctyttallited.  Mendius. 

28  C 168-0  ....  29-52 

9  H 9-0  ....  1-58 

3K 117-6  ....     20-63     20-55     ....     20-64 

4S 64-0  ....     11-24     11-6 

24  0 192-0  ....  33-69 

2  HO 190  ....      3-34     3*3     ....      34 

C"H<iPS»0",C"H»KS?P«  +  2Aq  ....  5696     ....  lOO'OO 

Stilphosalicylate  of  Soda,  —  a.  Neutral,  —  Prepared  like  the  potash- 
salt.  Sniall^  well  defined,  transparent  and  colourless  crystals,  having  a 
strong  glassy  lustre,  and  the  form  of  irregular  six-sided  prisms,  sometimes 
with  one  oblique  terminal  face,  sometimes  with  two^  set  at  different  angles. 
They  are  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures;  give  off  from 
16  to  17  p.  c.  water  (6  At.)  at  200°;  and  when  heated  on  platinum-foil, 
take  fire  and  leave  a  carbonaceous  residue.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  forms  a  neutral  solution;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  both  of  which  liquids  precipitate  it  after  a  while  from  the  aqueous 
solution  in  crystalline  flakes. 

At  200\  Menclias. 

14  C   840  ....  S206     3213 

4  H  40  ....  1-53     1-93 

2Na 46-4  ....  17-56     17-59 

2  S    32-0  ....  12-21     12-60 

12  O  96*0     .;..     36-64     3575 

-    -  ,  .-      .  ■  .    .   ■  - 

C"H<Na2S»0«   ....  262-4     ....  lOO'OO    10000 


Cryttailiiid,  MSndius. 

C^WSSOi*  216-0     ....     68-35 

2Na    46-4     ....     14-66    14-59 

6  HO  540    ....     17-09     1599     ....     17-05     ....       169 

C"H*Na«S=0"  +  6Aq 316-4     ....  10000 
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(.  .^ckI. —- Prepared  like  tbe  acid  potash-saU.  yory  light,  thin 
rhombic  laminGe,  having  a  silkj  lustre  aud  permanent  in  tne  air.  Oire 
off  12*8  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water  at  180°.  Easily  soluble  in  water,  sparinglj 
in  alcohol. 

Ctytialiised,  Mendias. 

(?<H*S20"    217-0 

Na 23-2    8-30    ....      8*2 

4  O 36-0    13*05     ..-     12-8 

C"H»NaS»OM  +  4Aq....  276*2  " 

StUphosalicj/laie  of  Potash  and  Soda.  —  Obtained  by  neutralising  the 
acid  potash-salt  with  carbonate  of  soda.  From  a  very  concentrated  hot 
solution,  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  small  rectangular  prisms  beyelled 
with  two  equally  inclined  faces,  and  having  a  strong  silky  lustre.  Soluble 
in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  etber.  They  give  off  20*48  p.c. 
(8  At.)  water  at  200"*. 

Crystallited.  Mendioi. 

C>WS«0" 2160 

K    ; 39-2  ....  11*19  ....  1M6 

Na 23*2  ....  6-57  ....  6*68 

8  HO 720  ....  20*56  ....  20*48 

C"H*KNaS«0»  +  8Aq....  350*4 

SulphotalicylaU  of  Baryta,  —  a.  —  Neutral,  —  Preparation,  (p.  275.)  — 
Forms  three  different  kinds  of  crystals,  all  of  which  have  however  the 
same  composition :  a.  Soft  light  silky  needles,  either  united  in  concen- 
tric groups;  or  if  very  gradually  formed,  in  larger  tuft-like  or  sheave-like 
groups.  This  was  the  usual  rorm  of  the  first  crop  of  crystals  from  the 
hot  aqueous  solution. —*  (/9.)  Small  hard  crystals  mostly  in  concentric 
group8|  and  having  their  free  extremities  acuminated  with  four  faces,  set 
at  unequal  angles  on  the  four  lateral  faces  of  an  oblique  prism.  These 
were  ootained  only  in  one  preparation.  The  hot  filtrate  of  the  baryta-aalt 
solidified  on  that  oocasion  into  a  compact  jelly  which  yielded,  by  recryetallisation,  Tery 
■oft  light  needles;  and  when  these  were  diMoWed  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  decolorising  them,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  rait  separated 
out  as  soon  as  the  liquid  boiled,  and  to  redissoWe  it,  a  larger  quantity  of  water  was 
required.  This  solution  on  cooling  yielded  the  hard  crystals  just  mentioned. — 
7.  Small  soft  roundish  nodules^  which  under  the  microscope  appeared  to 
be  composed  of  small  concentrically  grouped  needles.  These  were 
obtained  from  the  mother- liquors  after  repeated  evaporation.  All  these 
crystals  contained  about  18  percent  (6  At.)  water,  of  which  5  At.  were 
given  off  at  ISO*'  and  the  remainder  between  180"  and  200^  The  salt 
sustains  a  tolerably  high  temperature  without  decomposition,  but  when 
more  strongly  heated^  it  chars  and  gives  off  hydrate  of  phenyl.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold^  readily  in  hot  water,  but  is  perfectly  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 


14  c : 

A  t  200°. 
84*0 

....     23*80     ... 

....           X    aO       .. 
**..         J  x"      ••■ 

....         •/     */          ... 

Mendius. 

4  H  

4*0 

1'55 

2  Ba 

137-2 

38*82 

2  S  

32*0 

9-40 

12  0  

96*0 

26*38 

C"H*Ba«S20'* 

....  353*2 

....  100*00    ... 

100*00 
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Oy9Um$d.  Mcndiui. 

'  *•  P-  y- 

CMH*8»0tt M6-0    ....    58-08 

t  B« IS7-2    ....    83-6d    ........    88*«    ....    33*8    ...    8$-« 

8  HO    MO    ....    13-26    >,......     131    ....     12-&    ....    131 

CMH*Ba«8»0»  +  6Aq....  407*2     ....  lOO'OO 

Swlphowilicyiie  add  does  not  appew  to  be  capable  of  taking  up  more  than 
2  atoma  of  a  base.  Hot  concentrated  solutions  of  uie  preceding  salt  and  caustic 
baryta  mixed  togethefi  did  not  yield  any  crystals  on  cocking ;  and  on  adding  alcohol  to 
the  dear  solution  left  after  all  tiie  excess  of  baryta  had  beoi  remoyed  as  carbonate  by 
exposure  to  tbe  air,  a  fine  Bght  powder  was  thrown  down,  still  exhibiting  the  compo- 
sition of  the  bibssic  salt  (Mendius). 

6.  Acid, — Obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryta  from  a  portion  of 
tbe  salt  a  with  solphario  acid,  and  mixinfr  the  filtrate  with  an  equal 
portion  of  the  same  salt.  Ciystollises  in  well  defined^  obliqaoi  irregular 
BixHBided  prismSi  perfectly  transparent,  haying  a  strong  glassy  lastro> 
and  permanent  in  the  air.  At  200^,  they  gire  off  ]ri7  p.  c.  (4  At.) 
water.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  bnt  are  insolable  in  alcohol 
or  ether. 

Qytialliied,  Mendius. 

C"H»SK)» ..2170    ....    67-50 

Ba 68-6    ^    21*31    ........    21*32 

4  HO 32-0    ....    11'19    1M7 

CMH»BaS»0»  +  4Aq....  317-6    ....  10000 

StdpkosalicytaU  of  Lime,  —  The  hot  aqneons  eolation  of  the  acid, 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime^ields  very  small,  light,  silky  needles 
united  in  hemispherical  groups.  They  give  off  6*49  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water 
at  200^.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
which  indeed  precipitate  the  salt  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

Cryitalliied.  Mendius. 

CWH<S»0" 216    ....    78-84 

2  Ca  40     ....     14-59     14-51 

2  HO    18    ....      6-57     6-43 


C»*HKJirtBW«  +  2Aq....  274    ....  10000 

SulpkotaUcylait  qf  Magnma,  —  Prepared  like  the  lime^alt.  Crys- 
tallises in  rather  loiw  rectangular  prisms  irregularly  crossing  each  other; 
they  have  but  little  lustre,  which  they  lose  when  exposed  to  tbe  air. 
At  200%  they  give  off  18*24  p.  c.  (6  At.)  water.  The  salt  is  so  very 
soluble  in  water  that  it  can  be  ci^staUised  only  by  evaporation  of  a 
concentrated  solution  over  oil  of  vitriol;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
solution  forms  with  phosphate  of  soda  an  immediate  precipitate,  bnt  if 
ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac  be  previously  added,  the  precipitate  forms 
only  on  boiling,  and  partially  redissidves  on  cooling. 

CryitalHted,  Mendius. 

C»»H<S20».. £1«    ....    73-44 

2  M{^.. •..•.•MM...M.....     24     ....        o'lD     ..M.*.«        o*lU 

6  HO 54     ....     18-40    18-24 

C"H^Mg»S«OM  4-  6A11.M.  294    ....  10000 
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Sulphosal%cyla4e  of  Zinc,  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  tbe  baryta-saJt 
with  sulphate  of  zinc.  Resembles  the  magnesiaHBalt  in  crystalline  fonn^ 
solubility,  and  the  change  which  it  undergoes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
May  be  set  on  fire  and  bums  with  a  bright  light.  Gives  off  16*03  p.  c. 
(6  At)  water  at  200^ 

CrystdHiaed.  Mendios. 

C"H^S20» 2160    ....     74-27 

2Zn  64-4     ....     13*41    13-43 

6  HO 540    ....     12-32     1214 

C"H*Zn2S«0»  +  6Aq ....  334-4    ....  100-00 

SuJphoidUcylate  of  Lead.  -»  The  hot  aqueous  acid  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  lead,  yields  small,  indistinct,  round  nodules.  The  gait  mella 
when  heated  and  swells  up;  may  be  set  on  fire  and  continues  to  glow. 
Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  which  precipitates  it  in 
flakes  even  from  a  dilute  aqueous  solution. 

Mendioi. 

C"H*S«0»*    216       ....     6104 

2  Pb 207-2    ....     48-96    48-79    ....    49-05 

C"H*Pb«SS0« 423-2  10000 

Sulphosalicylate  of  Copper,  <—  a.  Basic,  —  Recently  precipitated  cnpric 
hydrate,  digested  in  excess  with  the  aqueous  acid,  forms  a  solution  of  an 
intense  olive-groen  colour,  which  refuses  to  crystallise,  but  when  evapo- 
rated over  the  water-bath,  leaves  a  heavy  bright  green  powder  covered 
with  a  viscid  varnish.  This  residue  is  completely  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
but  water  dissolves  the  varnish^  forming  an  uncrystallisable,  strongly  acid 
solution.  —  The  green  powder  which,  under  the  microscope,  presents  the 
appearance  of  small  stellate  needles,  is  a  basic  salt,  which  gives  off  9*06 
p.  c.  (4  At.)  water  at  180". 

Green  powder.  MeDdiiic. 

C»II*S20" 2160    ....    5709 

4  Cu 126-4     ....     33-40    31-6 

4  HO 3C-0    ....      9-51     91 

2CuO,C"H^Ctt»SK)»2  +  4Aq  ....  378-4     ....  10000 

6.  Neutral.  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  baryta-salt  with  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  filtrate  highly  concentrated  and  left  to  evaporate  in 
vacuo,  deposits  green  cauliflower-like  masses  which  exhibit  a  crystalline 
structure  under  the  microscope.  Permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in 
Water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  small  quantity  dissolved  in  the 
hot  liquid  separating  again  in  the  form  of  a  jelly  on  cooling. 

Ai  180^  Mendias. 

C"H^S»0»a 216-0    ....     77-36 

2Cu   63-2    ....     22-64    22-42 


C"H*Ctt=S20M  279*2    ....  lOO'OO 
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StUphosalicylaU  of  Silver.  —  Obttuned  by  adding  recently  precipitated 
oxide  of  silver  in  excess  to  a  hot  solution  of  snlphosalicylic  acid,  which 
(juickly  dissolyes  it.  The  hot  concentrated  solation  solidifies  on  cooling, 
into  a  stiff  jelly,  which  disappears  after  some  time,  the  salt  falling  to 
the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  powder,  composed  of  perfectly 
roonded  spherales,  which  when  crushed,  exhibit  under  the  microscope 
an  appearance  of  crystallisation.  The  salt  gives  off  3*9  p.  c.  (2  .At.) 
water  at  150",  melts  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  decomposes  with 
strong  intumescence.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  hot 
water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  boiled  for  some  time 
deposits  metallic  silver. 

CrysiallUed.  Mendius. 

C"H<S20« 21G    ....  48 

2  Ag  216    ....  48     47-7    ....    481 

2  HO 18     ....  4     3-9 

C»H*Ag2SW2 450     ....  100 

Sulphosalicylic  acid  dissolves  in  all  propoi-tions  in  alcohol  and  in  eili^r, 
(Mendius.) 


V.  Sulphosalicylate  of  Ethyl* 

C«H'*S*0"  =  2C*H»0,C"H*S'0»^ 

Mb:«diu6.     Ann,  FIuD-ni.  103,  G2. 

Preparation.  Perfectly  dry  sulpliosal  icy  late  of  silver  is  agitated 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  either  in  a  sealed  tube 
or  in  an  open  flask;  and  after  the  action,  which  is  attended  with  moderate 
evolution  of  heat,  has  extended  throughout  the  entire  mass,  the  product 
is  exhausted  with  ether  and  the  ethereal  solution  left  to  evaporate  at  a 
gentle  heat;  any  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl  then  escapes  together  with  the 
ether,  and  sulphosalicylate  of  ethyl  remains  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
crusts,  which  remain  moist  and  gummy  even  after  standing  for  some 
time;  it  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  a  small  quantity  of 
warm  alcohol.  The  formation  of  this  compound  is  represented  by  the 
equation: 

C"H^Ag*S20'2  +  2Cm*I  =  2AgI  +  C"H*{C^H«)2S«0». 

It  is  not  prodnctd  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
acid. 

Properties,  Small,  dazasling  white,  silky  crystals,  which  under  the 
Inicroscope,  look  very  much  like  the  ordinary  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
lime.  They  are  soft  to  the  touch  and  become  soft  and  kneadable  like 
wax,  even  by  pressure  between  the  fingers.  The  compound  melts  with- 
out decomposition  at  56°,  and  remains  soft  and  pasty  even  after  cooling 
considerably  below  that  temperature.  It  melts  under  water  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  may  be  distilled  over  unaltered  with  the  water.  It  is 
perfectly  neutral,  both  to  litmus  and  to  carbonate  of  soda. 


1 
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Mcodiiis. 

2a  C  .....^ 132  ....  48*1  47-7 

14  H 14  ....  6-1  5-2 

2S  32  ....  11-7  lid 

12  O  96  ....  35-1  S&-3 

C9HUSH>>^ 274    ...•  100-0    1000 

Wlien  an  alooholic  aolntioa  of  tiie  oompoond  was  heated  Ibr  two  or  thrae  horn 
in  a  lealed  tube  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  the  alcohol  afterwarda  djatilled  off,  ^  brovn 
•yrnp  remained,  which  waa  aohible  In  water,  inaolnble  in  ether,  had  an  amBMniaiwl 
edovr  and  nevtral  reaction. 

Salphosalio^late  of  ethyl  u  insoluble  in  water,  bnt  dissolves  readilj 
in  akokd  and  m  ether;  from  the  alcoholic  solution  it  is  precipitated  by 
water:  (Mendius.)  %. 


Oxygenrnudem  (?*ffO*. 

Anhydrous  Salicylic  Acid. 

Gerhardt.    N.  4nn.  Chim.  Ph^i.  37>  322 ;   Ann.  Pharm.  S7, 158; 
J.  pr.  Chan,  61,  300. 

Saliejflie  Anhydride,  SalicyUe  Salieyhie,  Salicylate  qf  Salieyl. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  chlorophosphorio  acid  on  diy  salicylate  of 

soda.  The  action  is  always  attended  with  erolution  of  hydrochloric  add,  eren  when 
the  two  bodiea  are  mixed  in  eqniTiJent  proportions  (1  At.  chlorophosphorie  aeid  to  6  A.t. 
aalicyUte  of  soda),  salicylide  being  formed  at  the  same  time.     The  product  is  rery 

hard  and  adheres  closely  to  the  vessel,  but  when  heated  with  water,  it 
becomes  soft  and  tenacious  and  solidifies  after  some  time  only.  BoiUiig 
alcohol  extracts  anhydrous  salicylic  acid  from  it,  and  the  solmtien  on 
cooling  yields  a  thick  oil  which  solidifies  after  some  time.  Thfb  sointion 
in  boiung  ether  yields  the  acid  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  a  flexible  mav. 
With  boUing  water  it  yields  anlicylio  acid;  with  alkalis,  a  salioylate. 


Acetic  Salicylate. 

C»IPO«  =  C"H»0*,C*HH)^ 

Chloride  of  acetyl  (C^H*0H3l),  acts  yiolently  at  ordinary  tempera^ 
tures  on  salicylate  of  soda,  the  mixture  first  becoming  liquid  but  solidify- 
ing after  a  diort  time.  The  product  treated  with  a  dilute  sointion  of 
carbonate  cf  soda,  firoths  up  and  yields  salicylate  and  acetate  of  soda. 
<(}erhardt.) 
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Salicylate. 

BenzosalicyUe  Anhydride,  Anhydrous  Benzo'salieylie  add. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  salicylate  of  soda. 

Flexible  mass  difficalt  to  parify.  Boiling  water  conrerts  it  into 
hydrated  benzoic  and  8ali<^lic  acids.  When  heated^  it  yields  benzoate  of 
phenyl  and  bodies  soluble  in  potash.   (Gerhardt.) 


Appendix. 

SaUcylide.   C>*H*0\ 

Gerhardt  &  Soooloff.    (1852.)     N*  Ann.   Chin.  Phyi,  37,  823; 
Ann.  Fharm.  87>  159;  J.  pr.  Chem.  61>  300. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  ohlorophosphorio  acid  on  salicylate  of  soda, 
and  contained  in  the  residue  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohoL 

4C"H»NaO»  •¥  P02C1»  -  2C"H»0»  +  C"H*0*  +  NaCl  +  SNaO,PO»  +  2HC1. 

White  amorphous  powder,  not  attacked  by  boiling  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Melts  to  a  tran^arent  liquid 
when  heated,  and  remains  transparent  after  solidification. »- With  potash- 
ley,  it  rather  quickly  forms  salicylate  of  potash.  It  is  slowly  altered  by 
boiling  with  caustic  ammonia,  but  remains  unaltered  when  boiled  with 
carbonate  of  soda. 


• 

Thiotolnol  or  Snlphotolaol. 
c»*irso«  =  c"H'(SO«). 

Deyille.    iT.  Ann,  Chim,  Phyt,  B,  172. 

Produced  in .  very  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  fumiog  sulphuric 
acid  on  toluol,  and  remains  in  shining  crystals  when  the  sulphotoluic  acid 
is  dissolyed  out  of  the  resulting  crystallme  mass  (p.  230). 

OxyiocUne-nuckus  C^^IH'O*. 

lodosalicylous  Acid. 
C»*IH»0*  =  C"IH»0*,0«. 

Lowia.    (1835.)    Fogg,  36,  403 ;  Pharm.  Cmtr.  1836,  ^i. 
Iodide  ttfSpiroylt  Iodide  qfSalieyL 

When  bromospiroylous  or  chlorospiroylous  acid  is  heated  with  iodide 
of  potassium,  iodosalicylous  acid  sublimes. 
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Solid;  dark  brown,  easily  fusible  mtaa,  wbieh  with  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  salifiable  bases,  exhibits  reactions  similar  to  those  of  broino- 
salicylous  or  chlorosalicylous  acid. 

Ox^hromne^ucleus  C**BrH'0'. 

Bromosalicylous  Acid. 

C"BrH»0*  =  C"BrH»0»,O«. 

Paoekstechbr.     (1834.)     BeperL  49,  345. 

Lowio.     Pogg,  36,  401;  Pharm.  Centr,  1836,  63. 

Pjria.     Ann.  Pharm.  30,  171  ;   Ann.  Chim.  Phyi.  69,  281  j    Pkai-m. 

Centr.  1839,  375. 
LowiQ  &,  Weidmann.     Pogg.  46,  57;  Phai-m.  Centr.  1839,  131. 
Hebrlein.     J.  pr.  Chem.  32,  Q5',  Pharm.  Centr.  1844,  598. 
BfiRTAGifiNi.     Ann.  Pharm.  85,  196. 

Bromide  qf  Salieyl,  Bromide  qfSpiroyl,  Bfomcepiroflove  acid. 

Foi^nation.  By  the  action  of  bromine  on  salicylous  acid  at  ordinary 
temperatures  (p.  338). 

Preparation,  1.  When  bromine  is  brought  in  contact  with  salicylous 
acid,  the  mixture  becomes  very  hot,  hydrobromic  acid  is  evolved,  and  on 
cooling,  the  whole  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol.  (Lowig,  Piria.)  Lowig  k  Weidmann  allow 
the  vapour  of  bromine  to  act  upon  the  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in 
a  bottle  filled  with  bromine-yapour,  for  example. — 2.  Aqueous  salicy- 
lous acid  is  shaken  with  bromine-water,  and  the  fiakes  which  separate 
are  purified  by  keeping  them  in  the  melted  state  over  the  water-bath  as 
long  as  hydrobromic  acid  continues  to  escape.  (Lowig.)  —  3.  Bromine  is 
adoed,  not  in  excess,  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  salicylous  acid;  and  the 
mixture  immediately  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water; 
a  resinous  body  is  then  precipitated  which  instantly  solidifies,  while 
flakes  continue  to  float  in  the  liquid.  The  resinous  body  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  on  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  bromo- 
salicylous acid  crystallises  out  first.  (Heerlein.) 

Properties.  Small  colourless  needles.  (Piria,  Lowig  k  Weidmann.) 
Yellowish  crystals  which  look  like  square  prisms  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  but  have  a  woolly  aspect  when  seen  in  mass.  (Heerlein.) 
Melts  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  forming  a  colourless  liquid  which 
solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form.  May  be  sublimed  without  decompo- 
sition. Volatilises  undecomposed  when  boiled  with  water.  (Ldwig.) 
Smells  like  benzoin.  The  alcoholic  solution  decolorises  litmus  and  indigo. 
(Heerlein.) 


14  C  

....     41-79 
....       2-48 
....     39-80 
....     15-93 

Lowig* 

37-86 

2-67 

40-50 

18-97 

Piria. 

....     42-19 
....       **53 
....    39-18 
....     16-10 

....     40-49 

5  H  

••■•         0 

2*80 

Br 

4  O  

....     80 
...     o* 

....     40-92     ....     39-45 
....     15-79 

C»BrH»0* 

...  201 

....  10000 

100*00 

....  100-00 

....  100-00 
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The  alcohMic  solution  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen^  assumes  a  reddish  colour  and  precipitates  sulphur.  The 
absorption  is  accelerated  by  addition  of  ammonia.  Water  then  precipi« 
tates  sulphide  of  bromosaliceiie.  (Heerlein.) 

With  ammonia  and  salifiable  bases,  the  acid  behaves  likes  chlorosali* 
cylous  acid. 

The  alkaline  bromosalicylites  are  less  soluble  in  water  [than  the  chloro- 
salicylitea?].  The  baryta-salt  contains  28*46  p.  c.  (1  At.)  of  baryta. 
(L<)wig  &  Weidmann.) 

With  bisulphite  of  potash,  the  acid  forms  a  compound  which  crystal- 
lises in  needles,  and  with  bisulphite  of  soda,  small  aggregated  needlos. 
Both  compounds  dis  olve  readily  in  water  and  are  decomposed  by  heat  or 
by  the  action  of  acids. 

Insoluble  in  water.     Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  eth^. 


Broxnosalicylic  Acid. 

C"BrH*0«  =  C^*BrH»OSO*. 

Geuhardt.    (1842.)    N.  Ann.  Chim,  Pky^.  7,  217;  Rev.  icient.  10,  21G; 

Ann.  Pharm.  45,  21;  Pharm.  Centr.  1843,  169. 
Cahours.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  13,  99;  Ann.  Pharm.  52,  342;  J.  pr. 

Chetn.  35,  90;  Phann.  Centr.  1845,  884. 

Acule  MonobrotHOialieylique,  BronuaUcyMure. 

Formation.    By  the  action  of  bromine  on  excess  of  salicylic  acid. 

Preparation.  Pulverised  salicylic  acid  is  gradually  triturated  with  a 
quantity  of  bromine,  such  that  part  of  the  acid  remains  unaltered ;  the 
brown  gummy  mass  is  washed  with  small  quantities  of  cold  alcohol,  which 
extracts  the  unaltered  acid;  the  residue  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol;  and 
the  solution  left  to  evaporate. 

Colourless  prisms  having  a  strong  lustre,  and  somewhat  like  salicylic 
acid;  they  melt  when  slightly  heated. 

Gerhardt.     Cahours. 

14  C   84  ....  38-70  39*2     ....     3978 

5  H  5  ....  2-30  2-3     ....       262 

Br 80  ....  36  86                                   3602 

6  O  48  ....  22*14                                   21-68 

CMH*BrO«....  217     ....  10000  100*00 

Decomposed  by  dry  distillation.  When  distilled  with  fine  sand  and 
a  small  quantity  of  baryta,  it  yields  thick  vapours,  condensing  into  a 
reddish  liquid,  which,  by  repeated  distillation  with  sand  and  baryta, 
yields  bromocarbolic  acid: 

C"BrH»0«  =  C'2BrH«03  +  2CO«. 

Bromosalicylic  acid  dissolves  but  very  sparingly  in  water,  even  at  the 
boiling  heat.  With  ammonia,  potash  and  soda,  it  forms  crystalli sable 
salts,  which  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  salicylates.  —  It  colours 
ferric  salts  red,  like  salicylic  acid. 

It  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  alcohol  and  et^ier,  especially  when 
warm. 
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Mefhylbromosalicylic  Acid. 

C"BrffO«  =  C»H»0,C"BrH*0». 

Casovub.    (1844.)    N.  Ann.   Chim.  Phyt.   10,  339 ;  Pharm.   Centr. 
1844,  437. 

SuHetfUiit  de  methyU  numobromi,  MethylbronuaUej^Mure,  BromtaUeiflformnter, 

When  bromine  is  slowly  dropped  into  metlijlsalicylic  acid  kept  as  oold 
as  possible,  and  the  mass  which  solidifies  on  cooling  is  freed  from  hydro- 
bromic  acid  by  washing  with  weak  alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol 
of  36^,  the  liquid  as  it  cools  deposits  shining  cirstalline  laminae  of  methyl- 
bibromosalicylic  acid,  an  additional  quantity  of  which  is  obtained  from  the 
mother-liquor  on  cooling,  after  evaporation  to  one-half.  The  remaining 
mother-liquor  however  yields  by  further  evaporation,  crystals  of  methyl- 
bromosalicylic  acid,  which  may  be  purified  by  three  crystallisations  from 
alcohol  or  by  sublimation. 

Silky  needles  having  a  peculiar  odour  and  melting  at  55^,  Sublimea 
without  decomposition. 


16  C  

7  H 

...    96 
7 

41*56     ..« 
....       3*03     ... 
....     34*63     ... 
....     20*78     ... 

Cahourt. 
41*69 

Br 

...    80 

34*30 

6  0 

...    48 

20*84 

CWfl7BrO« 

...  231 

....  100*00     ... 

100*00 

The  acid  dissolves  in  hot  potash-ley,  forming  bromosalioylate  of  potash. 
In  contact  with  ammonia,  it  disappears  after  some  time  only.  Mineral 
acids  added  to  the  solution  throw  down  white  flakes,  which  crystallise 
from  hot  alcohol.  The  ammoniacal  solution,  evaporated  and  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  yields,  first  ammonia  and  then  salbydramide.  Distilled 
with  cyanide  of  mercury,  it  forms  a  compound  in  which  the  bromine  is 
replaced  by  cyanogen. 

With  cold  strong  potash-ley,  it  forms  a  compound  similar  to  that 
which  is  formed  by  mcthylsalicylic  acid,  and  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid; 
the  solution  mixed  with  water,  exhibits  a  milky  turbidity,  and  after  a 
while  deposits  the  unaltered  substance  in  needles  having  a  silky  lustre. 

Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  readily  in  ether. 


Ethylbromosalicylic  Acid. 

C»BrH'0«  =  C*H»0,C"BrH*0». 

Cahours.    (1844.)    N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phyt.  10,  341. 

^  Produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  ethyl  salicylic  acid,  the  latter 
being  in  excess.  Dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  there- 
from in  slender  needles,  very  much  like  methylbromosalicylic  acid. 


BIBROMOSALICTLOUS  ACID.  ^87 

Sulphide  of  Bromosalicene. 

C^*BrH»0'S»  =  C"BrH»0»,S». 
Heerlein.    (1888.)    J,  pr.  Chem.  32^  08;  Fharm.  Cen^.  1844,  599. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  to  saturation  through  a  boiling 
solution  of  bromosaliojlous  acid,  (the  absorption  is  somewhat  accelerated 
by  addition  of  ammonia),  the  liquid  mixed  with  water,  and  the  resulting 
brown  resinous  precipitate  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and 
precipitation  by  water;  it  is  then  dried  over  the  water-bath,  whereupon 
the  mass  which  was  tenacious  at  first,  becomes  perfectly  brittle. 

Amorphous.    Melts  somewhat  below  100"^.    Not  volatile. 


14  C  . 

Br. 

5H. 

20  . 

2S  , 


Heerlein. 

84 

••••     3o*71      »• 

40-10 

80 

#«••      OO'o/      ..1 

34-94 

5 

•  tt«          *  «jV       •■ 

2-94 

16 

••••        /  o/      •» 

6-74 

32 

....     14-75    .. 

15-28 

C"BrH*S«0> 217     ....  100-00    100*00 

Resolved  by  dry  distillation  into  empyreumatic  substances  containing 
sulphur. 

Dissolves  in  potash  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids,  with 
evolution  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


OxyhromiJie-nucleiu  C"Br*H*0'. 

Bibromosalicylous  Acid. 

C"Br>H*0*  =  C"Br»H*0«,0» 
Heerlein.    J.  pr,  Ghent.  32,  Q5i  Pharm,  Centr,  1844,  598. 

Bibromide  of  Spiroyi,  Zweifaehiromspiroyh 

Preparation.  When  bromine-water  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  salicylous  acid  till  the  colour  becomes  permanent,  a  white  crystallo- 
iloceulent  precipitate  is  formed,  while  lighter  flocks  remain  suspended  in 
the  liquid.  The  precipitate  melts  together  when  heated  in  the  water- 
bath,  and  solidifies  on  cooling ;  the  alcoholic  solution  left  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  first  yields  crystals  of  bibromosalicjlons  acid,  but  after- 
wards bromosalicylous  acid  likewise  separates  from  it.  —  When  bromine 
is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  salicylous  acid  till  the  colour  becomes 
permanent,  or  when  the  resinous  mass  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
bromosalicylous  acid  (p.  284)  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  bromine  added 
in  excess,  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  and  yields  on  cooling  crystals  of 
bibromosalicylous  acid.  L&wig  &  Weidmann  obtained  m  the  same 
manner,  or  by  treating  the  oily  acid  with  bromine  at  the  heat  of  the 
water-bath,  mixtures  of  bromosalicylous  and  bibromosalicylous  acid. 
{Po^g.  46,  57.) 
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Properties.  Yellowish,  very  long  needles  consisting  of  microsoopic 
square  prisms.  Melts  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath.  Has  a  peculiar 
oaour  like  that  of  gum  benzoia.  The  alcoholic  solution  decolorises 
litmus  and  indigo. 


14  C  

A  W 

84 

....     3000 
....       1-43 
....     5713 
....     11-44 

Heerlein. 

29-52 

1-87 

2  Br 

4  O ,.. 

160 

32 

56-78 

.•*•'...      11  o«S 

C^Br^H^O^ 

....  260 

....  100-00 

100-00 

Treated  with  bromine  for  some  time  in  sunshine  and  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  it  yields  a  body  containing  67' 12  per  cent,  of  bromine.  (L5wig  & 
Weidmann,  compare  p.  238). -— When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  for 
some  hours  through  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  mixed  with  a 
little  ammonia,  a  brown  resinous  mass  separates  consisting  of  sulphide  of 
bromosaliceno.     (Heerlein.) 

Bibromosalicylous  acid  unites  with  salifiable  bases.  When  its  solution 
in  potaah-ley  is  evaporated  and  heated,  the  residue  becomes  red-hot 
sooner  than  the  vessel.     (Heerlein.) 

Insoluble  iu  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Bibromosalicylic  Acid. 

C"Br»HW  =  C"Bi-*H*0»,0*. 

Cauours.     (1845.)    K,  Ann.    Chim,  Phy$.   13,    102;    Ann.   Pharm. 
52,  333j  J.  pr,  Chem,  35,  82;  Pliarm,  Centr,  1845,  884. 

Foitnation,    By  the  action  of  bromine  in  excess  on  salicylic  acid. 

Preparation,  1.  Pulverised  salicylic  acid  is  gradually  triturated  with 
excess  of  bromine  as  long  as  any  action  takes  place,  and  the  mixture  is  left 
to  stand  for  some  hours ;  the  excess  of  bromine  is  then  washed  out  with 
cold  water,  and  the  residue  dissolved  iu  boiling  ammonia.  As  the  solution 
cools,  the  ammonia-salt  is  deposited  in  slender  shining  needles.  These 
crystals  are  dissolved  in  water;  the  acid  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid;  the  white  precipitate  washed  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol;  and 
the  solution  left  to  evaporate.  —  2.  When  bromine  is  dissolved  in  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  salicylate  of  potash,  the  liquid  becomes  heated  and 
soon  deposits  crystals  of  bi brum osalicy late  of  potash;  this  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid,  aud  the  separated  acid  washed  and  crys- 
tallised from  alcohol. 

Short  colourless  or  slightly  reddish  needles  which  molt  at  about  150°. 

Cahoars. 
(I.)  (2). 

14  C 84     ....     28-38     28-66     ....     28-19 

4  11    4     ....       1-35     1-62     ....       1-54 

2  Ur  160     ....     5405     53*20     ....     53  50 

GO 48     ....     10-22     16-52     ...      16-71 

C"lI'Br-0« 2yG     ....  10000     100*00     ....   100-00 
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Distilled  with  sand  and  a  small  quantity  of  baryta,  it  yields  bibromo- 
carbolic  acid.  —  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  nitric  acid  of  36^  giving 
off  nitrons  vapours'  and  bromine- vapours,  and  yielding  crystals  of  picric 
acid  as  it  cools. 

Dissolves  sparingly  in  water.  Dissolves  in  gently  heated  oil  of  vitriol 
and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water. 

The  bibromosalicylates  of  ammonia,  potash  and  soda  are  even  less 
soluble  than  the  bromosalicylates.  The  potash-salt  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  shining  colourless  prisms. 

The  acid  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  (te^ic  acid,  still  n^or^  readily  in 
ether. 


Methylbibromosalicylic  Acid. 

C"Br»H*0«  =  C»H>0,C"Br>H»0». 
Cahoubs.     (1844.)    ^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  10,  34]. 
Biltrfnn9alieylf9rme9ter. 

The  first  crystals  which  separate  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
mass  obtained  by  treating  methylsalicylic  acid  with  bromine,  are  crystal- 
lised from  hot  alcohoL  The  compound  is  also  formed  when  methylbro- 
mosalicylic  acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  bromine,  the  mixture  becoming 
hot  and  giving  off  hydrobromic  acid.' 

Shining  prisms,  which  melt  at  145^  and  volatilise  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

Cahoors. 

16  C  96  ....  30-97  31*29 

6  H 6  ....  1-94  204 

2  Br 160  ....  51-61  51  48 

6  O  48  ....  15-48  15-24 


CMH»Br»0«    ....  810     . .  100-00     100^00 

The  solution  of  the  acid  in  very  strong  potash-ley  assumes  a  yellow 
colour  when  heated,  and  acids  separate  white  flakes  from  it,  which  no 
longer  exhibit  the  properties  of  methylbibromosalicylic  acid.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  bromine,  remaining  unaltered  and  m  large  laminsB  when 
the  solvent  evaporates.  With  cyanide  of  mercury  it  behaves  in  a  similar 
manner  to  methylbromosalicylic  acid  (p.  286). 

It  dissolves  in  cold  potash  or  sodsrley,  forming  crystallisable  com- 
pounds, and  is  separated  again  by  acids  in  its  original  state. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether 
especially  when  heated. 


vol..    XII. 
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Ethylbibromosalicylic  Acid. 

C"Br»HH)«  =  C*H*0,C"Br»H»0». 

Cahoubs.     (1844.)     i\r.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  10,  864. 
BibrotMolieyMneater, 

Ethylbromosalicjlic  acid  becomes  heated  by  cootaci  with  bromine, 
giving  off  hydrobromic  acid  and  forming  ethylbibromosalicylic  acid, 
which  crystallises  from  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  in  large  scales  having  a 
pearly  lostre.  Melts  when  slightly  heated,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a 
crystalline  mass,  the  form  of  which  resembles  that  of  bismuth.  With  10 
or  ]  5  grms.  of  substance,  very  fine  cubes  are  obtained.  The  acid  when 
carefully  heated^  volatilises  almost  without  residue  and  forms  a  crystalline 
sublimate. 


18  C  . 
8H. 
2  Br 
60  . 


Cahours. 

108  .. 

..  38-33  .. 

38-34 

8  .. 

2-47  .. 

..  .   2-54 

160  .. 

..  49-38  .. 

49  17 

48  .. 

..  14-82  .. 

14-95 

Ci8H8Br»0«    ....  824     ....  10000    lOO'OO 

By  continued  contact  with  ammonia,  it  forms  an  amide  containing 
mine. 


bromine. 


mine. 

It  dissolves  in  strong  potash-ley  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  in  its 

nna.1  atiafA  Kv  o^ina 


original  state  by  acids. 


Sulphide  of  Hydrogen  and  Bibromosalicene. 

C"Br»H»0«S*  =  C"Br»H*0»,S»  +  2HS. 

Heeblbin.     (1838.)    J.  pr,  Ghent,  82,  68. 

When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  for  some  hours  through  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bibromosalicylous  acid  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia, 
and  water  then  added,  a  brown,  resinous  mass  is  precipitated;  and  when 
this  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  solution  evaporated,  a  brown- red  body 
remains  which  does  not  dissolve  completely  in  ether.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  precipitated  by  water,  and  the  precipi- 
tate dried  at  100^  The  compound  resembles  the  sulphide  of  bromosa- 
licene. 

Heerlein. 

14  C  84     ....     25'45     25-09 


2  Br 100 

6  H 6 

2  O 16 

4  S  G4 


C"B»aH«0»S*    830 


48-49  4702 

1-82  1-90 

4-85  6-73 

19-39  19-30 


...  10000    100-00 
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Oxifbraniine-nudcus  C**BrH'0*. 

Terbromosalicylic  Acid. 

C"Br»H»0*  =  C"Br»H»0*,0*. 

Caboubs.     (1845.)    Ann.  Ckim,  Phys.  13,  104;  Ann.  Fharm.  52,  339; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  35,  84;  Fharm,  CcfUr.  1845,  885. 

Forrnatvm  and  PreparaHon.  A.  mixture  of  finely  pulverised  bibro- 
moealicjiic  acid  with  excess  of  bromine  is  exposed  to  sunshine  for  25  or 
30  days,  and  the  resulting  yellowish  crystals  washed  with  water  and 
recrystallised  from  strong  alcohol. 

Properties,     Small  yellowLsh  prisms,  yery  hard  and  friable. 


14  C  

84     .. 

..     22-40     ... 

..     64-00     ... 

0-80     ... 

..     12-80     ... 

Cahonrs. 
24-05 

3  Br 

3  H 

240     .. 

3     .. 

63-72 

133 

6  O  

48     .. 

1100 

C"Br»H»0«   ....  375     ....  lOO'OO    lOO'OO 

DecompowUicns.  When  distilled  with  sand  and  a  small  Quantity  of 
baryta^  it  yields  terbromocarbolic  acid  contaminated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  oily  matter. 

When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  bromine-vapours  and  yellow 
crystals. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  Its  compounds  with  ammonia,  potash  and 
soda  are  crystallisable,  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  ammonia- 
salt  forms  with  silver-salts  a  precipitate  of  a  deep  orange-yellow  colour. 

It  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  cUeohol,  very  readily  in  ether. 


Chhrine-nudew  C^*C1H'. 

Ghlorotoluol. 

C"C10^ 

Dbvillb.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  3,  178.  — J,  pr.  Chem.  25,  336;  abstr. 
J.  Pharm.  27,  640. 

Benzohu  moHoehlori,  Chlorobenzoimue. 

Toluol  is  saturated  in  the  dark  with  chlorine  gas  (p.  229);  the  excess 
of  chlorine  expelled  from  the  liquid  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at 
a  temperature  between  50^  and  60^;  and  the  liquid  distilled  till  hydro- 
chloric acid  begins  to  escape.  The  distillate  is  purified  by  repeated 
distillation. 

Colourless,  very  thin  oil.     Boils  without  decomposition  at  170''. 

2  u 
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14  C   

....     84-0 

....    66*45    ., 
....    28-01 
....       5-54     .. 

Denlle. 
66-12 

CI 

7  H  

....     35-4 
7*0 

6-13 

c»KnH7 

....  1260 

....  100-00 

Chlorme-nucUu8  <?*C1«H». 

Hydrochlorate  of  TerchlorotolnoL 

^•Cl^H'  =  C"Cl»H»,HCl(or  C*«C1»H«,C1«  t). 

Devillb.     y.  Ann,    Pharm,  3,  178;    J.  fn\  Chem.  25,  336;   abstr. 
J.  Pharm.  27,  640. 

f%lorhydrate  de  ehlorobenioSnue, 

Chlorine  gaa  is  passed  throngh  tolaol  in  bright  daylight,  as  long  as 
hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  form,  and  the  liqnid  is  purified  by  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid. 

Dcrille. 

14  C    840     ....     36-30     3545 

4  Cl  141-4     ....     61-10 

6  H    6-0     ....       2-60     2-65 

C"HX:i« 231-4     ...  100-00 

When  distilled  it  decomposes  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ohlarine-nueleut  C**C1»H». 

Bihydrochlorate  of  Quintichlorotolaol. 

C^CrH*  =  C'*Cra*,2HCl{or  C^H31»H»,C1*  I). 
Dbville.    loc.  cU, 

Bihydrochlorate  de  ehlorobenzoinUe. 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  for  a  considerable  time  by  daylight 
through  toluol,  a  thickish  liquid  is  produced  in  which  crystals  separate. 
The  liquid  is  separated  from  the  crystals,  still  further  treated  by  chlorine 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  purified  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  When 
distilled  it  gives  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

DeviUe. 

14  C    84-0     ....     24-94     2474 

7  Cl  247-8     ....     73-57 

5  H  5-0     ....       1-49     1-63 


PI'  1 1 


Ci<Cim» 336-8    ....  lOO'OO 

In  DeWlle'f  memoir,  the  formula  assigned  to  this  compound  is  C^H^I^H'  (probably 
a  misprint),  whence  Gerhardt  deduces  the  formula  Ci^H7Cl,2CP  (Traiti,  3,  566).  L: 

The  compound  is  soluble  in  ether. 
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Terhydrochlorate  of  Quintichlorotolaol. 

Dbtille.    loc,  cit 

Prodaced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  tolnol  in  daylight,  and  with 
pecaliar  rapidity  in  sunshine,  together  with  bihjdrochlorate  of  quinti- 
chlorotolaol, from  which  it  separates  in  crystals.  These  are  panfied  by 
recrystallisation  from  ether,  bat  are  difficult  to  free  completely  from 
the  adhering  oil. 

Coloarless  transparent  crystals. 

Derille. 

14  C   840     ....     22-50     22-63 

8  CI  283-2    ....    75-88    7555 

6H  6-0     ....       1-62     1-82 

C»K)PH« 373-2     ....  10000     100-00 

It  is  soluble  in  ^her,  especiaUy  when  heated  or  under  somewhat 
increased  pressoze. 

CMarine-nudetu  C"C1«H». 

Sezichlorotoluol. 
C"H*Cl«. 

Dbtillb.    loe.  cU. 

Benzo^iu  texehlorif  Chlorobenzoinyle* 

When  the  mixture  of  bihydrochlorate  and  terhydrochlorate  of  quint!- 
chlorotoluol  is  distilled  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  cohobated  10  or  12 
times,  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  having  a  silky  lustre  condenses  in 
the  receiver  at  the  end  of  each  distillation,  and  at  length  the  entire 
liquid  is  converted  into  this  substance.  A  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  evolved  at  the  same  time.  By  pressure  between  paper  and 
recrystallisation  from  ether,  the  silky  substance  is  obtained  quite  pure. 
It  may  be  volatilised  without  decomposition. 

Deville. 

14  C 84-0     ....     28-15     27*6 

6  CI 212-4     ....     71-18    71-7 

2  H 2-0     ....      0-67    0-7 

Ci4Cl«HS  298-4     ....  100-00    1000 

Oxychhrine^udeM  C"C1HH)». 

Ghlorosaligenin. 

C'*C1H'0*  =  C"C1H»0>,2H0. 

PiRiA.    N,  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  14,  284. — Ann,  Fharm.  56,  60. 

Chloroealicin  is  treated  with  emnlsin  in  the  same  manner  as  salicin 
in  the  preparation  of  saligenin  (p.  233). 
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Ciystallisefl  from  hot  wmter  in  keantifbl  eolonrless  rfaombie  tables 
which  in  external  appeaimnee  are  nndifltingnishable  from  Baligenin. 


14  C   

84*0 

7-0 

35-4 

320 

....     5316 
.^       4-4S 
....     2215 
....     20-26 

Piria. 
52-75 

7  H  

4-64 

a 

4  o  

22-34 

20-27 

C>*ClBPO« .... 

158-4 

^.  100-00 

100-00 

Acids  conrert  it  into  a  resin. 

With  oil  of  v^itriol  it  aaenmes  a  bright  green  coloar.     It  colours  ferric 
Its  bine. 
Soluble  in  water,  alrokol  and  ether. 


Chloride  of 

Gerhardt.     Ccmpt.  rend,  38,  34;  Ann.  Fharm,  89, 363. — Traits,  3,344 
Chlortalicyl,  Saliejflcklorikr. 

Formation  (p.  256). 

Preparation.  The  product  of  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  pboe- 
phorns  on  methylsalicjtic  acid,  forms,  after  a  small  quantity  of  chloro- 
phosphoric  acid  has  been  expelled  by  heating  to  ab  mt  160^,  a  Inming, 
slightly  coloured  liquid,  which  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition, 
but  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal,  gires  off  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  yields  a  liquid  which  appears  to  be  tbe  compound  regarded  by 
Chiozza  as  C^HK;10',HC1  (p.  113),  and  by  Gerhardt  as  chloride  of  chi<>. 
rolienzoyl  (C'K]I1H'0',C1).  It  probably  also  contains  phosphate  of  salicyl 
(p.  250).  With  water,  it  becomes  heated  and  yields  hydrochloric  and 
salicylic  acids.  With  wood-spirit  or  alcohol,  it  forms  methylsalicylic  or 
ethylsalicylic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid. 


Chlorosalicylous  Acid. 

C'*C1H»0*  =  C'*C1H»0«,0«. 

Paobnstechbr.     Reperi.  49,  341;  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  69,  334. 

Lowia.     Pogg  36,  398. 

Ddmas.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  69,  326 ;   Ann.  Pharm.  29,  306;  Pharm. 

Centr.  1839,  375. 
PiRiA.     Ann.  Pharm.  30,  169;  Pharm,  Centr.  1839,  375. 
Lowio  &  Wbidmann.     Pogg.  46,  63;  Pharm.  Centr,  1839,  130. 
Ettlino.     Ann,  Pharm.  35,  245. 
Bbrtagnini.     Ann.  Pharm.  85,  196. 

Chlor§alicyl,  Chlortpiroyl,  ehlorsjnroyliffe  Sduref  ehloripirige  SSmre, 

Preparation.     When  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures into  dry  salicylons  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  hot,  assumes  a  yellow 
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eoloar.  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  crys- 
talline mass,  which  may  be  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol.  (Dumas, 
Piria,  Ettling),  or  snblimed  at  a  gentle  heat.  (Lowig.) 

Properties.  Beantifnl  crystalline  laminae  of  a  daszling  whiteness. 
(L5wig.)  Coloarless  rectangular  tables  having  a  pearly  lustre.  Melts 
below  100^,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  and  then  evaporates,  subliming  in 
long  needles.  Boils  at  a  temperature  not  much  below  100°,  and  sublimes 
without  decomposition  together  with  the  watery  vapours.  (Lowig.)  Has 
a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid 
(Lowig);  has  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour  and  a  peppery  taste.  (Piria.) 


14  C 

84-0 

....     53-69     ... 

....            d'i.1        ... 

....     22-63 
....     20-49 

Dnmas. 

53-48 

3*28 

Piria. 

....     53-91 

....       3-30 

22-32 

20-47 

LSwig 
&  Wddmann. 
52-77 

5  H    

5-0 

3-66 

CI    

4  O 

35-4 

32-0 

2410 

Ci*ClH»0* 

....  156-4 

....  100-00 

10000 

10000 

DecomposUtoru.  1.  The  vapour  may  be  set  on  fire  and  bums  with  a 
green-edged  flame.  (Piria,  Lowig.)  —  2.  By  the  action  of  chorine  it  is 
converted  into  bichlorosalicylous  acid.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.)  —  3.  It 
absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  acquiring  a  yellow  colour,  and  forming  a  resinous 
mass  of  chlorosalicylimide,  while  water  escapes.  (Piria.)  —  4.  After 
boiling  with  excess  of  potash-ley,  it  is  precipitated  in  its  original  state  by 
acids.  (Piria,  Lowig.) —  5.  When  fused  at  a  gentle  heat  with  potassium 
it  exhibits  vivid  combustion,  part  of  the  acid  being  decomposed  and 
charcoal  separated,  while  t|ie  rest  combines  with  potash  produced  in  the 
reaction.  On  dissolving  the  residue  in  water  and  adding  nitric  acid, 
chlorosalicylous  acid  is  precipitated,  and  the  liquid  retains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Lowig.) 

Combinations,  I.  The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  2.  It  dissolves  in 
cold  oil  of  vitriol  and  is  precipitated  without  alteration  by  water.  — 
3.  With  bases  it  forms  yellow  salts.  The  chlorosalicylites  of  the  alkalis 
are  less  soluble  in  water  [than  tho  salicylites .'] ;  the  solutions  impart  a 
black-blue  colour  to  ferric  salts.  (Pagenstecher,  Lowig.) 

Chlorosalicylite  of  Potash.  —  When  hot  aqueous  potash  of  45^  Bm. 
is  saturated  with  chlorosalicylous  acid,  the  deep  yellow  solution  deposits 
the  salt  in  red  scales  united  in  radiated  groups.  (Piria.)  —  Insoluble  in 
alcohol.  When  heated,  it  exhibits  incandescence  long  before  the  contain- 
ing vessel  attains  a  red  heat.  (Lbwig.) 

Chlorosalicylite  of  Baryta.  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  chlorosali- 
cylite of  potash  or  ammonia  with  chloride  of  barium.  Yellow  crystal- 
line powder.  (Piria,  Lowig.) 

L5ivig  &  Weidmann. 

BaO 76-6     ....     3419     33*01 

CWC1H*0»  147-4     ....     65-81 

C"ClH^BaO< 224-0     ....  10000 

Piria  found  31-92  p.  c.  baryta  and  14-98  chlorine,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formnla 
O^ClU^BaO^  +  2Aq  which  requires  31*65  baryta  and  14*63  chlorine. 
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When  cfalorosalicylous  acid  is  boiled  witb  excess  of  baryta-water  and 
the  excess  of  baryta  removed  by  carbonic  acid,  the  liquid  deposits  sma]l 
silrery  laminsB  consisting  of  a  compoand  of  3  At.  bicarbonate  of  baryta 
with  1  At.  acid  chlorosaiisalicylite  of  baryta.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.) 
[Instetd  of  thif  improbable  oomporition,  we  may  sabstitnte  the  formala  (BaO^CO*  -f- 
HO,CO«)  +  CMClH«BaO*  +  Aq.     (L.)] 

2  BaO    153-2     42*25 

16  C 96-0    26-47 

6  H    ^ 60     1-65 

CI    35-4     9-76 

9  O    72-0     19-87 

(BaO,CO»  +  HO,C(y)  +  C^HJlH^BaO*  +  Aq  ....  362-6     100-00 

L5wig 
&  Weidmann. 

4  BaO  306-4  ....  39*83  4166 

34  C    204-0  ....  26-52  25-71 

12  H 12-0  ....  1-56  1-60 

2  CI 70-8  ....  9-20  9-45 

22  O    ....„ 176-0  ....  22-89  21-58 

3(BaO,HO,2CO*)  +  CMQH^BaO*  +  C"CIH»0<....  769*2     ....  10000     10000 

Chlorosalicylons  acid  dissolyes  readily  in  aqueous  bisulphite  of 
ammonia  or  potash;  the  solution  formed  with  the  aid  of  heat^  deposits 
the  resulting  compound  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  (Bertagnini.) 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
lead-salts,  and  greenish  yellow  with  acetate  of  copper.  (Pagenstecher, 
Lowig.) 

The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  aud  ether. 


Ghlorosalicylic  Acid. 

C**C1H»0»  =  C'*H»C10»,0*. 

Caiiours.     (1845.)     N.  Ann.  Cliim,  Fhys.  13,  106. 

Aeide  numoehhrosalicylique. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  excess 
of  sal icvlio  acid,  a  portion  of  the  acid  therefore  remaining  undecomposed; 
it  is  difficult  however  to  purify  from  bichlorosalicylic  acid.  —  2.  Chlorine 
gas  is  very  slowly  passed  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  salicylate  of 
potash,  till  the  liquid,  which  becomes  brown,  begins  to  deposit  a  dark 
green  substance;  the  solution  is  then  decomposed  by  an  acid,  and  the 
resulting  white  precipitate  washed  with  water.  By  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  slender  needles  are  obtained,  consisting  of  chlorosalicylic  acid  not 
quite  pure. 
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Metliylchlorosalicylic  Acid. 

C"C1H'0»  =  C»H»0,C"C1H*0». 

Cahours.     (1844.)     N.  Ann,   Chim.  Fhys.    10,   343;    Fharm.  Centr. 
1844,  438. 

Salieylate  de  metkyUne  monoehlori,  ChlorMolicy^ormester, 

When  methjlsalicylic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  small 
qnantitj  of  chlorine,  methjlchlorosaliejlio  acid  is  formed,  with  rise  of 
temperature  and  eyolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  difficult  to  purify. 

OxycMorine-nucUtu  C"CTH*0«. 

Bichlorosaligenm. 

C"C1»H«0*  =  C"C1»H*0«,2H0. 

PiRiA.     iV.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  14,  285;  Ann.  Fharm.  56,  60. 

Produced  in  rery  small  quantity,  when  bichlorosalicin  is  treated  with 
emulsin  in  the  same  manner  as  salicin  for  the  preparation  of  saligenin 
(p.  233). 

Bichlorosalicylons  Acid. 

C"C1H»0*  =  C^*C1H»0»,0*. 

L&wio  &  Wbidmann.     Foffg.  46,  63;  Fharm.  Centr,  1839,  130. 

Salicylous  or  chlorosalicylous  acid  treated  with  excess  of  chlorine- 
water  first  turns  yellow,  then  red,  and  ultimately  black,  the  water  also 
acquiring  a  reddish  colour.  As  soon  as  the  action  is  finished,  the  excess 
of  chlorine  is  removed  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia;  the  whole  is 
shaken  up  with  ether;  and  the  ethereal  solution  is  left  to  evaporate. 
Crystals  of  chlorosalicylous  acid  are  then  deposited,  and  the  mother-liquor 
yields  bichlorosalicylons  acid,  which  when  freed  as  completely  as  possible 
from  chlorosalicylous  acid  by  repeated  solution  in  ether  and  alcohol,  forms* 
a  red,  thick,  oily  liquid,  becoming  perfectly  fluid  at  25°;  it  has  a  pungent 
odour  and  excites  tears. 


14  C    

840 

40 

70-8 

32-0 

....    44*02 
....       209 
....     3711 
....     16-78 

Ltfwig  &  Weidmann 
39-84 

4  H  

2-89 

2  a  

37-06 

4  0  

20-71 

C"CPH*0*... 

190-8 

....  iOOOO 

100-00 

Sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Dissolves  with  deep  red  colour  in  potash- 
ley.  With  baryta  it  forms  a  ruby-coloured  compound  sparingly  soluble 
in  water. 

The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann .) 
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Bichlorosalicylie  Add* 

C"CPH*0«  =  C»H3PH*(y,0«. 

Cahours.     (1845.)    N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.   13,  106;   Pharm.  Cenir. 
1845,885. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  excess  of  chlorine  on  salicylic  acid. 

Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  salicylate 
of  potash,  till  the  liquid  which  has  become  brown  ceases  to  deposit  a 
dark  green  body;  this  sabstance  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  water  till  the 
water  mns  away  colourless,  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water  which  is 
mixed  with  ^  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  86^  Bm.;  aud  the  needles  of 
the  potash-salt  which  separate  on  cooling,  are  repeatedly  crystallised  from 
very  weak  spirit  till  they  become  colourless.  These  crystals  are  then 
dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the 
resulting  white  precipitate  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  of  82  per  cent.: 
the  solution  on  cooling  yields  the  acid  in  needles  or  in  scales,  or  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  in  hard,  well  formed  octohedron& 


14  C 
2  CI 
4H 
60 


Cahonrs. 

84*0 

....     40*62     ... 

40*76 

70-8 

....     o4  *4     *•• 

34-22 

40 

....        \'tjA     •>. 

2-09 

48-0 

....        ««9'^1        ••• 

22-93 

C"a»H<0«....  206-8     ....  10000    10000 

The  acid  distilled  two  or  three  times  with  sand  and  a  small  quantity 
of  baryta  or  lime,  is  completely  resolved  into  carbonic  and  bichlorocar- 
bolic  acids.  It  dissolves  gradually  in  boiling  nitric  acid  and  deposits 
beautiful  yellow  laminm  on  cooling. 

Combinations,  The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  water  and 
crystallises  in  slender  needles  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  gently  heated 
M  of  vitriol,  and  separates  partially  as  the  liquid  cools. 

Bichtoromlicylate  pf  Ammonia  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

A  cid  Bichlorosalicyate  of  Potash,  —  Greyish  white  needles  very  much 
resembling  methylbichlorosalicylic  acid. 


KO 

14  C    

....    47-2 
....    840 

...      19-27     ... 
....     34-29 
....     28-90    ... 
....       1-21 
....     16-33 

Cahonrt* 
19-24 

2  CI  

3  H  

...    70-8 
3'0 

28-39 

6  0   

....     400 

CWCPH'KO«  .... 

....  245-0 

....  100-00 

The  acid  forms  reddish  precipitates  with  lead  and  silver  salts. 
It  dissolves  Yery  readily  in  akohol,  still  more  in  ether. 
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Methylbichlorosalioylic  Acid. 

c^imny^  =  c»h«o,o»*cph»o» 

Procter.     (1843.)    iT.  J.  Fharm.  3,  275;  J.  pr,  Cfkem.  29,  467;  Ann. 

Fhainn,  48,  66. 
Cahoubs.     xV.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  10,  343. 

Bichhnalicylformesier. 

Wben  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  methjlsalicylic  acid  till  the  action 
ceases,  a  yellowish  crystalline  mass  is  formed,  consisting  of  methjlbichlo- 
rosalicylic  acid  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  methylchlorosalicy- 
lie  acid.  By  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  the  bichlorinated  acid  is 
obtained  in  colonrless  rhombic  tables  (Procter),  in  needles  (Cahours). 
Melts  at  104°  (Procter),  at  about  lOO''  (Cahours),  and  crystallises  on 
coolinff.  Volatilises  without  decomposition  at  a  stronger  heat  (Cahours), 
and  sublimes  a  little  above  its  melting  point  in  rhombic  crystals. 


m  r* 

96-0 

....  8206  ... 

....    £'/£      ... 

....  21-74  ... 

Cahouff. 
43-41 

2  a 

70-8 

32-15 

6  H  

6-0 

2-98 

6  0  

48*0 

21*46 

Ci»CPH«0« 

220-8 

....  100*00  ... 

10000 

The  acid  bums  with  a  yellowish  flame. 

It  dissolves  slowly  in  ammonia,  forming  a  chlorinated  amide. 
(Cahours.)  When  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  the  acid  for  several 
hours,  it  turns  grey.  The  product  washed  with  water, — which  then 
becomes  yellowish  and  precipitates  a  solution  of  silver, — and  afterwards 
dried  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  crystallises  on  cooling  in  yellow 
laminae  which  dissolve  in  potash  without  evolution  of  ammcmia.  Acids 
precipitate  from  the  solution  a  white  substance  which  appears  to  be 
chlorososalicylimide.  (Procter.) 

The  acid  is  not  altered  by  chlorine  in  sunshine  When  distilled  with 
cyanide  of  mercury,  it  yields  a  compound  in  which  the  chlorine  is  replaced 
by  cyanogen. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  cold 
potash-ley,  and  may  be  reprecipitated  by  acids. 

It  dissolves  in  cUeohol  and  etfier. 


Ethylbichlorosalicylic  Acid. 

C"C1»HH)«  =  C*H«0,C**C1*H»0». 

Cahours.    (1849.)   JN.  Ann.  Cfhim.  Fhys.  27^461;  Ann.  Fharm,  74^  31B; 
J.  pr.  Chen.  49,  231. 

BichlorotalicyhnnegUr. 


3C0  TOLUENE:   NITRO-NUCLEUS  a*XW. 

Ethjlsalii^lio  acid  heated  in  the  water-bath  is  saturated  with 
ehlorine  gas,  the  product  ultimately  solidifying,  and  the  solid  mass  is 
pressed  between  paper  and  twice  crystallised  from  alcohol. 

Colourless  plates  having  a  strong  lustre. 

Cahonra. 

18  C    108-0  ....  45-95  45-72 

2  CI  70-8  ....  30-21  30-41 

8  H   8-0  ....  3-41  3-44 

6  0   48-0  ....  20-43  20-43 

C"CPH»0« 234-8    ....  100-00    10000 


Nitrotoluol. 

C^NH'O*  =  C"XH^ 

Devillb.     (1841.)     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$,  3,  170;  J.pr.  Ghent,  25,  341; 

Pharm.  Centr.  1842,  198. 
Gl^ard  &  BouDAULT.     iV.  J.  Pharm.  6,  250;  Compt,  rend.  19,  505; 

J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  459;  Pharm.  Centr.  1844,  156. 
MusPRATT  &  HoFMANN.     Ann.  Pharm.  58,  221  and  224. 

Niirotoluene,  Proniirobeugoene,  Nitrobenzoenase,  Nitrodraeylf  Nitrotoluide, 
Nitrotole. 

Prqfaration.  Toluol  is  poured  by  drops  into  fuming  nitric  acid 
which  IS  kept  cool,  the  addition  of  the  toluol  being  continued  as  Ions  as 
it  dissolves  immediately  (Deville),  or  fuming  nitric  acid  is  poured  into 
toluol  till  the  latter  is  completely  dissolved  (Gl^nard  &  Boudault),  and 
the  clear  red  liquid  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  ivater,  which 
separates  the  nitrotoluol  in  the  form  of  a  red  liquid;  it  may  be  decolorised 
by  washing  with  water  and  repeated  distillation. 

Properties.  Nearly  colourless  liquid  (Deville) ;  amber-coloured 
(Gl^nard  &  Boudault.)  Sp.  gr.  1*180  at  16-5^  (Deville.)  Smells  like 
bitter  almonds  (Deville)  and  benzol  (Gl^nard  &  Boudault.)  Its  taste 
is  very  sweet,  with  a  somewhat  pungent  aftertaste.  Boils  at  225^ 
(Deville);  at  230°  (E.  Kopp,  Compt.  chim.  1849,  149);  at  220*'  to  225' 
(Wilson,  Ann.  Pharm. 77,  216).     Vapour-density  =  4-95. 


14  C  

7  H  

84 

7 

....      Dl  Ol       ... 

6-11     ... 
....     10-22     ... 
....     28-36     ... 

Deville. 

61-18 

5-26 

N  

4  O  

14 

32 

....     10-75 
....     22-81 

CMNH^O*  ... 

137 

....  100-00     ... 

10000 

Ifomeric  with  benxamic,  anthranilic,  and  salicyhmic  adda. 

Decompositions  1.  Each  time  it  is  distilled,  it  leaves  a  residue,  and 
yields  a  distillate  containing  more  carbon  and  less  nitrogen  than  the  pre- 
ceding; hence  it  must  omy  be  distilled  with  water  and  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium.     (G16nard    &    Boudault)     The    vapours    passed 
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through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  glsaa,  remain  undeoomposed 
at  a  moderate  heat;  but  a  stronger  heat  decomposes  them,  producing  a 
deposit  of  black  soot.  (Muspratt  &  Hofmann.)  —  2.  The  compound 
bums  with  a  sooty  flame^  emitting  the  odour  of  gum  benzoin.  —  3.  It 
dissolyes  with  decomposition  in  aqueous  potash,  forming  a  red  solution 
(Deville),  more  quickly  in  alcoholic  potaeh,  forming  a  black  liquid. 
(Ritthausen,  J.  pr.  Chem,  61,  114.)  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the 
potash-solution  throws  down  a  brown  powder.  When  the  solution  in 
alcoholic  potash  is  distilled,  there  passes  over,  after  the  alcohol,  a  reddish 
oil^  probably  analogous  to  azobenzide  (Deville),  containing  aniline  and 
azobenzoene.  (Muspratt  k  Elofmann.) — 4.  The  yapour  passed  over 
red-hot  baryta  is  resolved  into  aniline  and  carbonic  acid.  (Muspratt  & 
Hofmann) : 

C"NH70*  -  C«NH7  +  2C0«. 

5.  With  fuming  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  nitrosulphotokic  acid 
C^XH'S'O;.  (Church,  PhU.  Mag.  [4],  9,  256.)  — 6.  By  boiling  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphite  of  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  the 
ammonia-salt  of  thiotoluic  acid,  C^^N  H^H)'.  (Hilkenkamp,  Ann.  Fharm. 
95,  86.)  —  7.  With  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  it  yields  toluidine. 
It  dissolves  with  great  facility  in  alcohol  and  ethe?*. 


Nitro-nudeuB  (?*X»H«. 

Binitrotoluol. 
C^*N»H*0»  =  C"X»H«. 

Deyillb.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  S,  175;  /.  pr.  Ohem.  25,  341;  Pharm. 

Centr.  1842,  199. 
Cahoubs.     Cfompt  rend.  24.  555. 

Biniirotoluenef  Biniirobenzoene,  Niirobenzoenise. 

Produced  by  boiling  toluol  for  a  considerable  time  with  fuming  nitric 
acid  (Deville)  or  by  treating  it  with  nitrosulphuric  acid.     (Cahours.) 

Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  needles  having  a  strong  lustre,  and 
in  prisms  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  Melts  at  71^  and 
solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  on  cooling.  Very  hard  and  brittle.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  gives  off  vapours  which  form  a  sublimate  on  the 
neighbouring  part  of  the  vessel.  Boils  at  300%  becoming  coloured  and 
leaving  a  considerable  residue. 


14  C 

....     84 

....     4616     ... 
....     J  9*1)9     >•• 

....        u*«}0      ... 
....      od*15      ... 

Deville. 
46-1 

2  N 

15-5 

6  H    

••••        0 

3'5 

8  O 

....     64 

■  »•••          v'     tr 

C»WH«0«   . ... 

182 

....  lOO'OO     ... 

100-0 

Its  solution  in  potash  yields  a  red-brown  powder  on  the  addition  of 

hydrochloric  acid.     (Deville.) 

With  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  it  forms  nitrotoluidine.     ^Cahours.) 
It  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  water^   even  when  accidulated   wiUi 

nitric  acid. 
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Nfirthnudetis  (?*X»H». 

Ghrysanisic  Acid. 

C"N«H»0»*  =  C"X>H»,0». 

Cahoues.    (1849.)    Compt  rend.  28,  385;  N".  Ann.  Ckim.Phys.  27,  454; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  49,  274;  Pharm.  CerUr.  1849,  309. 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  famiug  nitric  acid  on  anisic  acid, 
binitraniBol  and  temitrauisol  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Preparation.  When  1  pt.  of  perfectly  dry  anisic  acid  is  rery  gently 
boiled,  for  half  or  three-quarteris  of  an  hour,  with  2^  pts.  of  faming 
nitric  acid,  and  the  somewhat  thick  liquid  is  mixed  with  20  times  its  bulk 
of  water,  a  yellow  oil  separates  out,  which  soon  coagulates  into  a  solid 
mass  consisting  of  chrysanisio  acid  mixed  with  bi-  and  ter-nitranisol.  This 
mixture,  in  the  forui  of  fine  powder,  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  ammonia 
diluted  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  whereby  the  acid  is 
extracted  ;  the  ammoniacal  liquid^  after  being  evaporated  to  one-third, 
yields  on  cooling  brown  needles  of  the  ammonia-salt.  These  crystals  are 
dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  mixed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  the 
separated  yellow  flakes  are  collected  on  a  filter,  repeatedly  washed  with 
cold  water,  dried  between  bibulous  paper,  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol; 
and  the  scales  which  crystallise  from  the  solution  on  cooling,  are  dried. 

Small  golden-yellow  rhombic  tables.  The  acid  melts  when  cautiously 
heated  and  solidlnes  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling;  at  a  stronger 
heat,  it  emits  a  yellow  vapour  which  condenses  in  small  crystalline  scales 
haying  a  strong  lustre. 


14  C  

3  N 

84 

42 

5 

112 

....     o4*o7     ... 
....     17*2o 

.•a.                   *    Uw            ... 

....    46*09     ... 

Cahoun. 

34-54 

... .     17-48 

6  H 

2*00 

14  O  

45-98 

C"N»H»0"   .... 
Isomeric  with  teniitnmiaol. 

243 

....  100-00    ... 

100-00 

Decomporitions.  1.  When  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  picric  acid.  —  2.  Distilled  with  aqueous  chloride  of  lime,  it  yields 
chloropicrin.  —  3.  By  boiling  with  potash,  it  is  converted  into  a  brown 
substance. 

Combinaiions.  It  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
dissolves  but  sparingly  in  hot  water,  crystallising  as  it  cools. 

Chrysaniioie  of  Ammonia.  -« The  solution  of  the  acid  in  dilute 
ammonia,  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  yields  on  cooling,  small  brown 
needles  having  a  strong  lustre.  Finer  crystals  are  obtained  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  the  solution. 
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Cahoun. 

14  C  84 

....        Ai*&ii        ... 

3272 

4  N « 66 

....         it\'^\         ... 

21-29 

8  H 8 

....         o'Oo      ... 

314 

14  O  112 

....     4306     ... 

42-85 

CHN»H*(NH*)0" 260    ....  10000    100-00 

CkrywmwxJbe  of  Potash,  —  Obtained  by  exactly  saturating  the  acid 
with  potash.     Very  easily  soluble. 

The  apimonia-salt  produces  in  solutions  of  zino-salts  a  pale  yellow 
precipitate;  with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  a  greenish  yellow  gelatinous  precipi* 
tate;  with  nitrate  of  lead,  a  copious  deposit  of  chrome-yellow  flakes; 
"mih  ferric  salts  a  pale  yellow,  with  oupj'ic  salts  a  greenish  yellow,  gela- 
tinous precipitate;  and  with  mercuric  chloride,  yellowish  red  flakes, 
which  in  dilute  solutions  appear  after  a  time  only. 

Chrytanieate  of  Silver.  —  The  ammonia-salt  forms  with  nitrate  of 
silyer,  beautiful  yellow  flakes,  which  must  be  washed  with  water  and  dried 
in  yacuo. 

Cahoars. 

14  C  84  ....  24-10  23-97 

3  N  .,     42  ....  12-00 

4  H 4  ....  1-14  1-20 

Ag 106  ....  30'86  30-90 

14  0 112     ....     31-91 

CMN»H^AgO"  350    ....  100-00 

Chrysanisic  acid  dissolves  but  very  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  but  so 
abundantly  in  hot  alcohol  that  the  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling.  It  dis- 
solres  in  ether  especially  if  hot,  and  crystallises  in  shining  laminae  when 
the  solution  evaporates. 


Ghrysanisate  of  Ethyl. 

C"N»H»0»*  -  C*H»0,C"X»H*0. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  and  is  saturated  with  dr^  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  gently  boiled  for  some  time  aod  then  mixed  with  water;  the 
resulting  precipitate  is  wuhed,  first  with  ammoniaoal,  afterwards  with  pare 
water,  tnen  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol;  and  the  solution  is  left  to  cool. 

Transparent  crystalline  laminis  of  a  splendid  golden  y^ow  colour. 
Melts  at  about  100°. 


18  C  

3  N 

108 

42 

....     39-85     .. 
....     15-49    .. 
....       8*32     ., 
....     41-34     .. 

Cahours. 

39-65 

15-27 

V  xx  ....  .t. 
14  0 

9 

112 

«      3-33 

41-75 

CMN»HW^ 

»  ....  271 

....  100-00     .. 

100-00 

Soluble  in  warm  ether. 
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OxynUr(Miudeua  C*XH»0*. 

Nitrosalicylous  Acid. 

C"NHW  =  C»*XH»0»,0». 

Pagenstechbr.     (1834.)     Repert.  49,  337;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  69,  331; 

Pharm,  Centr.  1835,  137. 
Lbwio.     Pogg,  36,  894;  Pharm.  Centr.  1836,  61. 
L5WIO  &  Wbidhann.     Pogg.  46,  57;  Pharm.  Centr.  1839,  131. 
Hbbrlbin.     J.  pr.  Chem.  32,  70;  Pharm.  Centr.  1844,  600. 
Bbrtagnini.     Ann.  Pharm.  85,  196. 

NUroiaiieide,  Nitroipin^lie  aeidj  NUrOMpiroiUUwrt,  8jriHia9aipeter9tLiire, 
Spiroykdure  (U(wig). 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Salioylous  acid  ia  heated  with  mode- 
rately strong  nitric  acid  not  in  excess,  and  the  orjstalline  mass  which 
separates  on  cooling  is  recrjstallised  from  alcohol. 

Properties.  Golden  yellow  transparent  needles.  Nearly  inodorous; 
tastes  bnt  slightly  at  first,  but  afterwards  produces  irritation  in  the  throat 
and  coughing.  Melts  when  heated  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state 
on  cooling ;  at  a  high  temperature  it  sublimes  partly  undeoomposed, 
leaving  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  Colours  litmus  paper  deep  yellow, 
not  red.  The  solutions  produce  a  permanent  yellow  stain  on  the  skin 
and  nails. 

L5«ig.     Ltf  wig  &  Weidmann. 

14  C 84  ....  50-78     5105     49-16 

N 14  ....  8-39  8-43 

5  H 5  ....  2-96    3-46    3*42 

8  0 64  ....  87-92  38-99 


i^ 


C><NH*0" 167     ....  100-00  100  00 

Isomeric  with  nitrobenaoic  acid. 

DeeomposUum.  1.  Heated  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms 
picric  acid.  —  2.  Potassium  yery  slightly  heated  with  the  acid  over 
mercury,  decomposes  it  with  the  most  vivid  combustion,  attended  with 
destruction  of  the  vessel,  the  product  being  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and 
salicylite  [i  L.]  of  potash.  (Lowig.^  —  3.  The  alcoholic  solution  satu- 
rated with  ammonia  and  sulphurettoa  hydrogen,  acquires  a  dark  brown- 
red  colour;  water  precipitates  from  it  only  a  few  flakes;  but  hydrochloric 
acid  throws  down  a  copious  red-brown,  resinous  precipitate,  which,  after 
being  several  times  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  dried  over 
the  water-bath,  contains  33  or  34  per  cent,  of  sulphur.    (Heerlein.) 

Oombinatumi.  The  acid  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  acquiring 
thereby  a  deep  yellow  colour.     It  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  water. 

It  dissolves  abundantly,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  aqueous  bisulphite 
of  ammonia,  potash  or  soda.  The  compound  with  bisulphite  of  ammonia 
does  not  appear  to  crystallise;   the  compound  with  bisulphite  of  soda 
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separates  on  oooliDg  from  a  warm  solation^  in  aggregated  golden-yellow 
needles,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  hot  insoluble  io  alcohol.  The  potash* 
compound  appears  to  be  more  soluble.     (Bertagnioi.) 

The  nitromlicyliUs  are  yellow  or  yellowish  red.  They  detoui^te 
Tiolently  when  heated,  leaying  a  residue  of  oxide  or  carbonate. 

NitroioZicylite  of  Ammonia,  —  The  acid  dissolves  abundantly  in 
ammonia.  The  dark  blood-red  solution  leaves  when  evaporated  a  dark 
yellow  residue,  which  immediately  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with 
potash  (Pagenstecher^  Lowig),  and  when  heated  in  close  vessels,  yields  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  and  an  oily  distillate.     (Lowig.) 

The  fixed  cUkalii  combine  readily  with  the  acid,  forming  dark  yellow 
solutions,  which,  when  evaporated,  leave  small  crystals  soluble  in  alcohol 
but  insoluble  in  ether.  (Lowig.)  The  soda-salt  yields  by  evaporation, 
delicate  saffron-coloured  needles  having  a  silky  lustre. 

NUrosalicylite  of  Baryta,  —  By  dissolving  the  acid  in  baryta- water, 
precipitating  the  excess  of  baryta  oy  carbonic  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
reddish  yellow  filtrate,  this  salt  is  obtained  in  reddish  yellow  crystalline 
laminae,  soluble  in  water. 

At  100^  Lqwig^  &  Weidmann. 

BaO 76-6     ....     31'32     329 

C^^NH^O? 168-0     ....     68-68 

C»<NH*BaQ8....  2446     ....  lOO'OO  ^^ 

NitroiolieyliU  of  Lepid,  —  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  mixed  with  the 
baryta-salt  forms  a  dark  yellow  precipitate;  the  filtrate  has  an  acicl 
reaction. 

At  100".  L9wig  &  Weidmann. 

9  PbO  1006-2     ....     85-69 8473 

CMNH^y 1680     ....     14-31 

CMNHW,9PbO 1174-2     ....100  00 

The  solution  of  the  soda-salt  forms  a  light  green  precipitate  with 
copper-salts  and  colours  ferric  salts  cherry-red.     (Pagenstecher,  Lowig.) 
Th^  ^\i  dissolves  readily  in  alcokctl  and  et^r. 


Nitrosalicylic  Acid. 

C"NH»0»«»  =  C"XH»0»,0*. 

ForRCROY  8c  Vauqu^lin.     (1806.)    Ann,   Chim,   55,  ZOZ-^N,  Qekl, 

2,236. 
Chevreul.     Ann,  Chim,  12,  131. 
BuPF.     Schw,  51,  38;  54,  163. 
Dumas.    Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  63,  270;  Ann,  Fhai-m,  0,  79;  Pogg,  29,  96. 

—  N,  Ann,  Chim.  2,  224;   Ann,   Pharm,  39,  350;  J,  pr.  Chem. 

24,211. 
Marchand.     J,  pr.  Chem,  26,  385;  Pharm,  Centr.  1842,  883. 
Procter.     N.  J,  Pharm,  3,  285;  Pharm.  Centr,  1843,  700. 
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Cahours.     jY*.  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys.  7,  225;    Ann,  Pharm.  48,  61,  /.  pr. 

Chem.  29,  198. 
PiRiA.     Ann.  Pharm,  66,  35. 

Gerhardt.     j^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyz.  7,  225;  J,  pr   Chem.  28,  84. 
Stemhouse.     Phil.  Mag.  J.  33,  231;  Ann,  Pharm,  70,  253;  J,pr,  Cfheat, 

45,  192;  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  829. 
H.  Major.    Bas  chem.  Lahorcttorium  der  Univ.  Christiania.  1854,  b.  84. 

Chevrfttr»  Volatile  acid  from  Indigo,  or  Artificial  Bitter  with  minimum  tf  acii, 
Indigotic  acid^  Artificial  Indigotic  acid^  Anilie  acid,  NUromnUie  acid,  AtnUalpeter' 
edure,  Nitrotpiroytic  acid,  Amlotie  acid. 

Discovered  by  Foarcroy  &  VauqueUn  and  regarded  as  bckixoic  add.  Fint  mors 
accurately  investigated  by  Buff  (1827). 

Formation.  1.  By  the  action  of  hot  and  moderately  dilute  nitric 
acid  on' indi^o-blue.  (Foarcroy  &  Yauquelin,  Chevreul.)  —  2.  By  the 
action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  salicylic  acid.  (Gerhardt.)  —  3.  6y  the 
action  of  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  on  salicin,  with  simultaneous  formation  of 
helicin.     (Piria,  Major.) 

Preparation,  1.  Powdered  indigo  is  gradually  added  to  a  boiling 
mixture  of  1  pt.  fuming  nitric  acid  and  10  to  15  pts.  of  water,  as  loni^ 
as  any  ovoluttou  of  gas  is  thereby  produced  (with  a  stronger  acid,  as 
Chevreul  used  it,  large  quantities  of  picric  acid  and  artificial  tannic  acid  are 
produced);  the  liquid  is  then  boiled  for  a  while,  the  water  being  renewed 
as  it  evaporates,  and  filtered  hot;  the  brown-red  residtie  containing 
undecomposed  indigo,  a  brown- red  substance  (smaller  in  quantity  as  the 
indigo  is  purer)  and  nitrosalicylic  acid,  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  pure 
water  and  ultimately  with  water  containing  nitric  acid  to  extract  the 
nitrosalicylic  acid;  and  the  united  yellow  filtrates  are  left  to  cool.  The 
flakes  of  impure  nitrosalicylic  acid  which  separate  on  cooling  are  pressed 
and  dissolved  in  hot  water;  the  oily  drops  which  rise  to  the  surface  are 
removed  by  means  of  bibulous  paper;  the  warm  solution  is  decanted  from 
the  impurities  which  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  (from  which,  however,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nitrosalicylic  acid  may  still  be  extracted  by  hot 
water),  and  then  left  to  cool;  the  nitrosalicylic  acid  which  has  crystallised 
in  needtes  is  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water;  and  caroonate  of 
lead  is  gradually  added  to  the  solution  till  carbonic  acid  is  no  longer 
evolved  from  it,  and  the  liquid  remains  turbid  after  the  brown  film  which 
forms  on  each  addition  has  been  removed  (if  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
lead  is  added,  a  basic  lead-salt  is  precipitated  together  with  a  lead- 
compound  of  the  resin  with  which  the  adta  is  contaminated.)  The  warm 
filtrate  becomes  turbid,  and  after  a  few  minutes  deposits  red  drops  of 
liquid,  and  the  solution  decanted  therefrom  deposits,  after  12  hours,  a 
rather  large  quantity  of  nitrosalicylate  of  lead,  which  may  be  recrystal- 
lised;  the  mother-liquor  still  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt.  On 
decomposing  the  warm  aqueous  solution  of  the  lead-salt  with  sulphuric 
acid,  nitrosalicylic  acid  csystallises  from  the  liquid  in  needles  having  a 
faint  yellowish  tint.  Perfectly  colourless  needles  are  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  turbid  solution  of  the  lead-salt  with  nitric  acid.  (Chevreul, 
Bufi*,  Marchand.) 

2.  Fuming  nitric  acid  is  poured,  with  constant  stirring,  upon  salicylic 
acid  contained  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  cold  water,  till  fresh  additione 
of  acid  produce  no  further  action,  and  the  reddish  yellow  resinous  mas^ 
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thus  prodnced  is  washed  with  cold  water,  dissolved  in  boilinp^  water^  and 
left  to  crjstaiiise  bj  cooliug.     (Gerhardt,  Marchand.) 

3.  Methjlnitrosalicjlic  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potasb) 
the  brown-red  liquid  snpersatarated  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  separated  flakes  of  the  acid  crystallised.     (Cahoars.) 

4.  When  one  pt.  of  pulverised  salicin  is  shaken  up  with  10  pts.  of 
nitric  actd  of  56**  Bm.  till  the  whole  is  dissolred,  and  the  solution  is  left 
to  stand  in  a  stoppered  bottle  at  a  temperature  of  10°  to  15°,  it  deposits 
crystals  after  a  whil6,  the  quantity  continuing  to  increase  for  more  than 
a  week;  they  dissolve  for  the  most  part  in  ether,  leaving  a  residue  of 
helicin.  The  ethereal  solution  yields,  by  evaporation,  crystals  of  nitro- 
salicylic  acid  having  a  faint  yellowish  colour.  (H.  Major).  Piria,  by 
treating  salicin  in  the  same  manner  in  open  vessels  obtained,  together  with  helicin,  only 
traces  of  nitroMliciylie  Ciunilotic)  add. 

Properties.  Colourless  needles  having  a  bitter,  rough,  somewhat 
acid  taste,  a  slightly  sour,  pungent  odour  and  feeble  acid  reaction. 
(Chevreul,  Bufl*.)  Melts  when  gently  heated  and  crystallises  in  six-sided 
tables  on  cooling.  Sublimes  even  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  if  the  heat  be 
carefully  applied,  may  be  completely  volatilised  without  decomposition. 

BofF.  Damas.      Gerhardt.      Cahonrs. 
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The  acid  anstlysed  by  B«if  and  by  Dnmas  was  prepared  from  indigo.  Marchand 
dried  his  aeid  «rat  the  temperature  of  the  air  ;  b  at  150"  and  c  at  230"  ;  d  was  prepared 
from  salicylic  aeid ;  so  likewise  was  that  which  Gerhardt  analysed.  Cahonrs  prepared 
his  add  from  oil  of  wintergreen. 

Deeompoiitums,  1.  The  aeid  suffers  partial  decomposttion  when 
qnickly  heated,  giving  off  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  leaving  a 
large  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  quickly  bums  away  in  contact  with  the 
iair.  (Chevreal.)  —  2.  Heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  nre  very  readily  and 
bums  with  a  very  sooty  flame.  (Buff.)  —  3.  The  dry  acid  is  not  decom- 
pofsed  by  chlorine  ffoi,  (Buff.)  —  Chlorine  gas  passed  into  the  h6t 
aqueous  solution  converts  it  in  a  few  days  into  chloranil.  (Stenhouse.)  — 
4.  Boiled  with  chlorctte  iH  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  immediately 
yields  chloranil  and  carbonic  acid.  (Stenhouse,  Hofmann.)  Boiled  witti 
chloride  of  lime,  it  yields  in  a  few  minutes  chloropicrin  (but  not  under 
]  00'').  (Stenhouse,  ^nn.  Pharm,  78,  5.)  —  5.  Strong  nitric  acid  decom- 
poses nitrosalicylic  acid  by  boiling,  into  oxalic  and  picric  acids.  (Buff.) 
—  6.  Hot  oil  of  vUriol  formfl  a  brown  solution  from  which  water  throws 
down  brown  flakes.  • —  7.  In  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen,  the  acid  dis- 
solves in  water,   forming  a  blood-red  solution,   which  after  a  while 
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deposits  parple-red  flakes.  (Bnfil)  —  8.  When  boiled  with  hjdrosal* 
phkte  of  ammoiiia,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed  iu  a  similar  manner  to  nitro- 
naphthalin.     (Piria.) 

ComlnnaUaru.    a.  With  Water. 

ffydrated  NitroMlicylie  ocitf. —r- Colourless  needles  (Cheyrenl,  BaflF); 

if  the  hydrate  has  a  yellowish  tint  Khile  moist,  it  is  contaminated  with  picric  acid. 
(Damas.)  Bj  e^^posure  for  some  time  to  dry  air,  it  loses  2  At.  water;  in 
Tacno  at  100^  it  gives  off  10*72  p.  c.  and  at  ISO"',  ll*Q  p,  c,  a  portion  of 
th^  acid  eyapon^ting  at  the  same  time.  (Marchand,)  (G^lcnlation  giTes  for 
%  At.  water  of  crystallisation,  a  loss  of  8*95  p.  c.) 

U  C 84  ....  41*79     42*74     ....     41*43 

N 14  ....  6-96 

7H    7  ....  3-48     3t57     ....      8^57 

12  0 96  ....  47*77 

C"NH»OW  -f  2Aq  ....  201     ....  100-00 
a  was  prepared  from  indigo,  b  from  palioylic  acid. 

Aqueout  NUrotalicylic  acid.  —  The  acid  dissolyes  in  1000  pts.  of  cold 
water,  and  in  all  proportions  of  hot  water.  The  solution  is  colourless. 
(Buff.) 

b.  With  Bases.  — The  neutral  nitrosalicylates  are  C"XH*MK)*j  they 
are  mostly  yellow,  take  fire  when  heated,  without  actual  detonation,  and 
burn  like  gunpowder.     They  redden  ferric  salts  strongly. 

NitrosalicylaU  of  Ammonia.  — •  The  acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia 
and  the  hot  saturated  solution  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation. 
Beautiful  golden -yellow  or  orange-yellow  needles.  Anhydrous,  gives  off 
ammoiii^  wh^n  heated,  but  afterwards  the  free  acid  sublimes. 
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NUrosalicylaU  of  potash.  —  When  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  aqueoQS 
potash  (if  not  qaite  pure  it  colours  the  liquid  brown),  and  the  solution  evaporated. 
It  solidifies  in  a  silky  crystalline  web,  which,  when  washed  with  cold 
water  and  pressed,  yields  light  yellow  crystals.  The  salt  dissolves  readily 
in  boiling  ^ter,  sparingly  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Marchand.) 
Chevreul  obti^ined  the  salt  in  red  crystals ;  Buff,  in  orange-yello.w 
needles. 

Marchand. 

KO 47'2    ....     21*34     21*32 

C^NH^O'  174*0     ....     78-66 

P"XH*KO«   221'2     ....  lOOOQ 
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IfiiroicUieylate  of  Soda.  —  Yellow  crystals  soluble  in  water. 

NitrosaUcylaie  of  Baryta.  —  a.  Neutral,  —  1 .  Obtained  by  continnona 
heating  of  the  salt  6.  (Marchand.)  2.  By  boiling  h  with  baryta-water. 
(Marchand.)  —  3.  By  boiling  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  h  with 
ammonia.  (Buff.)  —  Yellow  powder  resembling  ohromate  of  lead. 
Dissolyes  Sparingly  in  cold^  somewhat  more  r^Euiily  in  hot  water. 
(Buff.) 

Buff.        Marchand. 

2BaO  153-2     ....    4M5    41*04    ....    41'26 

CMNH'O* 166-0    ....     44-32 

6  HO    ..« 540     ....     14-53 

CMXH«Ba«0»  +  6Aq  ....  372-2     ....  10000 

h.  Acid.  —  The  aqueous  acid  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and 
the  hot-filtered  solution  left  to  cool.      If  the  acid  ia  not  qnite  pure,  a  yeUow 

Smder  remaina  mixed  with'  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  baryta.  (Marchand.)'— 
eantiful  shining  needles  united  in  tufts.  (Buff,  Marchand.)  Contains 
5  At.  water,  four  of  which  are  given  off  at  200°,  the  remainder  only 
when  the  salt  begins  to  decompose.  At  a  strong  red  heat,  the  salt 
decomposes,  with  strong  intumescence  but  without  detonation,  throwing 
out  carbonaceous  pyrophoric  masses,  which  immediately  bum  away  when 
exposed  to  the  air  and  leave  carbonate  of  baryta.     (Marchand.) 

A*  oAA»  Marchand. 

^  ^^  •  frfm  indigo,  from  salieylie  acid. 

BaO  76-6    ....     29-51     3034     30-56 

C»<NHk)« 174-0    ....    67-02 

HO    9-0    ....      3-47 

CMNH^BaQM  +  Aq....  259-6    ....  100-00 

CrytttUlised,  Marchand. 

BaO 76-6  ....    25-92     25*57 

C"NH*0»  174-0  ....  68-87 

HO 9-0  ....  3-04 

4  HO 36-0  ....     12-17     12-67 

C"NH*BaO»  +  5Aq   295-6     ....  lOO'OO 

The  nitrosalicylates  of  strontia,  lime,  and  magneaia,  are  yellow  and 
dissolve  readily  in  water.    (Buff.) 

Nitrowlicylate  of  Lead.  —  a.  Neutral.  —  Obtained  by  treating  the 
salt  e  with  hot  ammonia.  Dark  yellow>  very  fine  powder,  perfectly 
insoluble.     (Buff,  Dumas.) 

Bnff*         Damas. 

2  PbO 223-6    ....     56*24     56-14     ....     55-3 

C"NH*0» 174-0     ....     43-76 

CMNH»PbK)»  +  Aq    ....  397-6     ....  100-00 

h.  Sesquibasic.  —  When  nitrate  of  lead  is  added^  to  a  hot  solution  of 
excess  of  nitrosalicylate  of  potash,  the  liquid  deposits  delicate  needles  of 
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a  deep  yellow  oolonr,  insoluble  in  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  b«t  aolnble 
in  free  nitrcsalicjlio  acid.  The  salt  is  obtained  in  a  less  pare  state 
by  digesting  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  oarbonate  of  lead. 
(Buff.) 

Baff.  Dumas. 

3  PbO 335-4     ....     4908     5103    ....      50 

2  C"NH^O»   3480     ....     50*92 


3Pb0.2CMNH*0«  ....  683-4     ....  10000 


e.  Acid.  —  I.  Obtained  by  gradually  adding  nitrosalicylate  of  potash 
to  an  excess  of  hot  aqueous  nitrate  of  lead.  —  2.  When  carbonate  of 
lead  is  added  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  nitrosalicylio  acid  till  the 
effervescence  becomes  slow  and  a  few  yellow  flakes  separate,  the  liquid,  if 
filtered  hot,  deposits  the  acid  salt  in  crystals  as  it  cools.  —  By  the  first 
process :  pale  yellow  bulky  precipitate,  which,  after  washing  with  cold 
water  and  drying,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  pale  yellow  crystallioe 
mass.  —  The  second  process  yields  yellow  ill  defined  crystals.  —  The  salt 
is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  free  acid,  so  that  on  adding 
nitric  acid  to  its  solution,  nitrosalicylio  acid  is  precipitated.  (Buffi) 

Baff. 
(1)  W 

PbO 111-8     ....     37-92     37-38     ....     36-43 

C"NH«0» 174-0    ....     69-02 

HO    9-0     ....       3-06 

„^ — ^^ ■ — ._ ■ — — ^^ 

C"XH*PbO»  +  Aq 294  8     ....  100-00 

Ferric  Nitrosalicylate,  —  The  aqueous  acid  forms  a  hyacinth-red 
solution  with  erric  oxide  and  reddens  ferric  salts.  (Chevreul.)  Ferric 
nitrosalicylate  crystallises  in  dark  red,  almost  black  red  needles^  which 
dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water,  forming  a  blood-red  solution.  (BuflT.) 

Cupric  Nitrosalicylate.  —  The  aqueous  acid  dissolves  cupric  oxide  very 
readily;  but  the  salt  is  soluble  only  in  hot  water,  and  separates  again  in 
green  flakes  on  cooling.  (Buff.) 

Mercurotu  Nitrosalicylate,  —  The  potash-salt  forms  with  merourous 
nitrate  a  pale  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  not  easily  decomposed  by 
hydrochlorro  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  hot 
water.  (Buff.) 

Baf. 

HgH) 208     ....     44-06     4326 

C"NH*0»  +  lOHO 264     ....     5594 


C»XH^Hg«0«  +  lOAq...  472     ....  100-00 

Nitrosalicylate  of  ISUver.  —  The  aoueons  acid  dissolves  oxide  of  silver 
at  the  boiling  heat,  but  the  solution  olackens  if  the  boiling  be  too  long 
continued.  (Chevreul.)  Neither  nitrosalicylio  acid  nor  nitrosalicylate  of 
potasit  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver.  Nitrosalicrlate  of  ammonia  pro- 
duces with  niitrate.  of  silver  a  light  yellow  precipitate  which  dissolves 
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pretty  readily  in  boiliDg  water;  the  solution  effloresces  slightly  when 
evaporated.  (Dumas,  Marchand.)  Small  light  red  needles^  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  cold  water.  (Buff.)  Straw>coloured  needles  united  in  stellate 
groups.  (Marchand);  they  become  darker  in  colour  by  exposure  to  light. 
(Major.) 
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The  salt  does  not  detonate  when  heated,  but   throws  out  shoots  of 
carburet  of  silver,  which  bums  and  leaves  pure  silver.  (Marchand.) 

The  acid  dissolves  in  aleokal,  in  all  proportions  at  the  boiling  heat. 


Methylnitrosalicylic  Acid. 

C"JS'H^O"  =  C»H»0,C"XH*0». 

Cahours.     (1844.)     N'.  Ann.   Chim.  Fkys.  10,  345;    Pharm,  Cenir. 
1 844,  438 . 

NUrosalicylformetter,  Anilateor  Indigoiate  0/ Methylene, 

When  fuming  nitric  acid  is  added  to  methylsalicylic  acid,  cooled  so 
that  no  spirting  may  take  place,  the  liquid  soon  solidifies  in  a  crystalline 
mass  from  which  the  free  nitric  acid  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  water: 
the  product  may  be  purified  by  two  or  three  crystallisations  from  alcohol. 
(Cabours.) 

Very  delicate  yellowish  needles  which  melt  between  88°  and  90°,  and 
nay  for  the  most  part  be  volatilised  without  decomposition. 

Cahoun. 

16  C  96  ....  48-73  48-53 

N 14  ....  7-10  7-27 

7  H 7  ....  3-55  3-55 

10  O  80  ....  40-62  40-65 


C"NH70i« 197     ....  100-00     10000 

Decompositions,  1.  When  fuming  nitric  acid  in  slight  excess  is 
gradually  added  to  methylnitrosalicylic  acid,  a  brisk  action  takes 
place,  and  a  dark  red  solution  is  formed.  If  the  mixture  be  not 
cooled  but  gently  heated  at  the  last,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  and 
depoaits  drops  of  oil,  which,  if  the  heat  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  they 
cease  to  increase,  form  a  yellow  resinous  mass;  and  this  sul>stance 
when  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  separates  almost  completely  on  cooling  in 
pale  yellow  needles  which  melt  at  95°,  and  form  on  cooling  a  yellow 
radiated  mass,  which,  if  carefully  raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  sublimes 
in  pale  yellow  slender  needles;  it  dissolves  sparingly  and  with  slight 
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colour  in  cold  water,  and  more  abundantly  in  hot  water,  whence  it  eepa^ 
rates  in  long,  slender,  nearly  colourless  crystals;  it  dissolves  also  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  especially  when  hot.  Neither  the  aqueous  solution  nor 
the  acid  obtained  after  decomposition  with  potash  reddens  ferric  salts. 
The  crystals  contain  43*40  p.  c.  C,  9' 57  N,  and  3*28  H,  and  are  therefore 
a  mixture  of  methylnitrosalicylic  and  methylbinitrosalicylio  acids. 
(Cahours.)  Procter  obtained  a  similar  substance  by  boiling  wintergreen 
oil  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  '4. 

2.  Boiled  with  potcuh-ley,  it  yields  methylic  alcohol  and  nitrosalicy- 
late  of  potash.  (Cahours.) 

3.  It  does  not  dissolve  immediately  in  ammonia^  but  after  three 
weeks  a  yellowish  red  solution  is  formed  containing  nitrosalicylamide. 
(Cahours.) 

C<ymbmation».  1 .  The  acid  dissolves  but  very  sparingly  in  water;  it 
melts  in  boiling  water,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  very  slender 
pale  yellow  needles.  —  2.  It  dissolves  readily  in  potcuh  or  woda^  forming  a 
methylnitrosalicylate.  (Cahours.) 

It  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  boiling  cUoohol,  the  solution  solidifying 
as  it  cools.  (Cahours.) 

Eihylnitrosalicylic  Acid. 

C»NH»0"  =  C*H»0,C"NH'H)». 
Cahoubb.     (1844.)     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhya.  10,  367. 
NitrosaUcphineiier,  Indigoiic  ether. 

When  fuming  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added  to  salicylate  of  ethyl, 
which  is  kept  cool,  a  red  liquid  is  formed  from  which  water  throws  down 
a  heavy  oil  solidifying  after  a  while  in  a  crystalline  mass.  The  oil 
sometimes  remains  liquid  for  several  days,  but  immediately  solidifies, 
when  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  added  to  saturate  the  tree  acid.  When 
the  solid  mass  is  repeatedly  washed  with  cold  water  and  dissolved  in  hot 
alcohol,  the  solution  yields  by  evaporation  yellow  silky  crystals  which 
must  be  repeatedly  recrystallised. 

Yellowish  needles,  very  much  resembling  methylnitrosalicylic  acid. 
Molts  in  boiling  water,  and  solidifies  again  oa  cooling. 


Caboars. 

18  C  

...  108 

•  •*.        Ol*i«7        ••. 

50-94 

K  

...     14 

6*^4     ... 

6-64 

9  H 

...       9 

4'26     ... 

4-31 

10  O  

CWNH«Ow 

...     80 

....       0/*tfl       ... 

38-11 

...  211 

....  10000     ... 

10000 

^  Dee(ympoiilion$.  1 .  Heated  with  poiUnh  or  toda^  it  yields  nitrosalicylio 
acid  and  alcohol.  —  2.  It  is  not  immediately  dissolved  by  amnumiaf 
but  when  left  in  contact  with  it  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  gradually  dissolveSy 
forming  nitrosalicylamide  and  alcohol. 

(hmhinations.     The  acid  dissolves  in  cold  potash  or  goda^  forming  an 
ethylnitrosalicylate  of  the  alkali. 
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Appendix  to  H^vtroBolicylic  Acid. 

Nitroxybenzoic  Acid. 

C"NH»0^»  =  C>*XH»0',0*. 

Gesland.    Ann.  FhaiTn.  91,  192;  Fharm.  OenCr.  1854>  829. 

Oxybenzoic  acid  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*36,  and  the 
excess  of  nitric  acid  evaporated  over  the  water-bath.  The  solution  of 
the  yellow  residue  in  hot  water  yields  beautiful  yellow  rhombic  crystals 
having  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste;  they  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  hot  water. 

Garland. 

14  C  84  ....     45*90     45-93 

N ; 14  ....  7-65 

5  H 5  ....       2-73     3-17 

10  O  80  ....  43-72 

C"NH»O»0 183     ....  100*00 

When  acted  upon  by  strong  nitric  acid,  it  yields  substitution-products 
in  which  2  or  3  At.  H  are  replaced  by  NO^  and  which  detonate  with 
great  violence  when  heated. 

The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water.  The  solution  has  a  strong 
yeUow  colour  even  when  dilute. 

The  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds  and  forms  crystal* 
lisable  8a]t& 

NiJbroxyhewBQoU  vf  Pot(iA»  ^-  Crystallises  rebdibr  in  beautiful  yellow 
shining  prisms  or  needles,  very  much  like  picrate  of  potash.  It  dissolves 
very  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  boiling  water»  Givee  off  its  water  of 
erystaUisation  at  100°* 

GerUnd. 

KO 47-2     ....     21-34     21-62 

C"NH*0»  ....  1740    ....     78!J6 

C"NH^KO«....  121-2     ....  10000 

Decomposes  with  slight  detonation  when  heated. 

OxynUro-nvdeus  C"X»H*0«, 

Binitrosalicjflic  Acid. 

C"N«H*0^*  =  (?*X»H*0«,0*. 

Cahoubs.     (1 849.)    N.  Ann,  Chim.  Pkys.  25,  1 1 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  69, 232; 

J.  pr.  Chem.  46,  325;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  27,  485;  Pharm.  Centr, 

1849,  163. 
Stemhousb.    Phil.  Trans.  1851, 143;  Ann.  Pharm.  78, 1;  Pharm.  Centr, 

1851,  434. 

KtiropopuHniUure,  Aeide  nitro»alieyliqu€  bmitn. 


1 
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JEbnntUian,  1.  By  the  action  of  nitrosalpharic  acid  on  methylaalicjlie 
acid.  (Cahours.)  —  2.  By  heating  the  aqaeoaa  extract  of  the  hranchee  of 
Populiu  balsamifera  or  Foptdtu  nigra  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  (Stenhonse.) 

Preparation,  1 .  From  MethylbinitrosalicyUc  acid,  —  When  niethyl- 
binitrosalicylic  acid  is  boiled  forafewminntes  with  strong  caustic  potash, 
a  brown-red  solution  is  formed,  which  on  cooling  deposits  red  binitro- 
salicylate  of  potash.  This  salt,  or  the  yellow  'salt  obtained  from  it  by 
boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  is  treated  with  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  at  a 
temperature  below  50°,  whereby  sulphate  of  potash  is  produced.  The 
binitrosalicylic  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  cold  water. 
(Cahours.) 

2.  Fi'om  Nitropopvlic  acid.  —  The  chopped  branches  of  PopvluM 
halsamifera  or  Poptdus  nigra  are  exhausted  with  boiling  water^  the  dark 
brown  bitter  liquid  evaporated  to  an  extract,  and  this  extract  heated  for 
24  hours  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  whereupon  large  quantities  of  nitrous 
vapours  are  evolved  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour.  At  the  boiling 
heat  nothing  but  picric  acid  would  be  formed.  The  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity 
of  hot  water,  and  the  liquid  filtered  through  a  cloth  after  cooling — where- 
npon  it  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  resin,  which  when  treated  with 
nitnc  acid,  still  yields  a  large  quantity  of  binitrosalicylic  acid.  —  The 
clear  liquid  is  then  concentrated  over  the  water-bath,  and  after  cooling, 
exactly  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  potash,  whereupon  it  gradually 
deposits  picrate  and  binitrosalicylate  of  potash  in  crystals,  while  oxalate 
and  nitrate  of  potash  remain  dissolved.  The  crystals  are  washed  with 
cold  water,  pressed  and  triturated  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  dilute 
carbonate  of  potash,  which  dissolves  the  binitrosalicylate  of  potash;  the 
solution  is  filtered  from  the  picrate  of  potash  and  slightly  supersaturated 
with  hydrochloric  acidj  the  binitrosalicylate  of  potash,  which  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder,  is  washed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  rediseolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  not^h, 
which  again  leaves  picrate  of  potash  undissolved;  the  binitrosalicylate 
of  potash  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  repeatedly  crystal- 
lised from  hot  water  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal;  and  the  now  light 
yellow  salt  is  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Binitro- 
salicylic acid  then  crystallises  out,  still  contaminated  with  ayellow  substance 
which  adheres  to  it  closely,  but  may  be  removed  by  crystallisation,  first 
from  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  then  from  hot  water,  with  addition  of  animal 
charcoal.  The  crystals  are  quickly  freed  from  the  mother-liquor,  pressed 
between  paper,  and  dried  in  vacuo. 

Properties.  By  slow  crystallisation  it  forms  small,  hard,  colourless 
prisms;  by  quick  cooling,  needles  having  a  silky  lustre.  Melts  at  a 
gentle  heat  and  sublimes  undecomposed  when  carefully  heated.  (Cahours, 
Stenhouse.)  The  air-dried  crystals  give  off  in  vi^cuo  7*21  per  cent,  of 
water  (2  At.  calc.  7*31  p.  c.)  (Stenhouse.) 

p  ,  Stenhouse. 


14  C 

84 
28 

4 
112 

....     36-84 
....     12-3Q 
....       1-75 
....     4911 

...     36-81 
....     12-25 
....       1-85 
....     4909 

36-71     

12-23 

1-75     

49-31 

...     36*81 

2N    

4  H    

...       1  -^ 

14  0    

C"N*HH)»... 

228 

....  100-00 

....  100-00 

lOO'OO 
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jD60ompo§iii<m$.  1.  in  eoi^^aot  w^h  th^  sir,  1%  him'fi  wijtlfi  tkWghi 
flame.  (SteDhoase.)  —  2.  Exposed  to  ttia  air  in  the  moiat  state,  it  quickly 
taras  yellow.  (Stenhoose.)  — r  3.  By  boiling  with  atrong  nUric  c^nd^  it  19 
quickly  converted  i«to  picrio  aci4.  (CahourSy  Stenho.usa.)  —  4,  Boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid  aud  chlorate  of  potash,  it  forms  chloranil.  (Sieii- 
honse.)  —  5.  It  is  not  decomposed  bv  chloride  of  lime  at  ordiaary  teni- 
peratures,  but  if  the  liquid  be  boiled^  violent  effervescence  takes  place 
and  chloropicrin  is  given  off  in  abundance.  (Stenbouse.)  —  6.  The  solu- 
tion in  oil  of  vitriol  decomposes  at  100°,  giving  off  sulphurous  acid  and 
leaving  a  carbonaceous  mass.  (Cahours.) 

Combinations.  The  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water  Uut  dissolves 
abundantly  in  hot  water.  (Cahours.)  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
forming  a  yellow  solution.  (Stenhonse«) 

It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  slightly  heated  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  is  precipitated  by  water.  (Cahours^)  In  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  is  less  soluble  than  in  water,  forming  pale  yellow  solutions 
which  become  deeper  in  colour  when  further  diluted.  (Stenhouse.) 

The  binitrosalicylates  are  mostly  yellow  and  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  They  detonate  violently  when  heated.  The  formula  of  the 
neutral  salts  is  C'^X*U>M*0'. 

BinUroscdicylate  of  Ammonia.  —  The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  ammo- 
nia, and  the  solution  when  evaporated  forms  beautiful  small  yellow 
needles.  (Cahours.)  It  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
potash-salt.  (Stenhouse.) 

Cahourt. 

14  C  04  ....  34-?8  34-4^ 

3  N  42  ....  17-14  17-38 

7  H  7  ....  2-85  2-78 

14  O  112  ....  45-73  45-88 

C"X5H»(NH*)0«  ....  245     ....  lOD'OO     lOO'OO 

BiniiroBolicylate  of  Potash.  —  a.  Neutral.  —  Produced  when  metbyl- 
nitrosaljcylic  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  strong  potash- 
ley.  Beautiful  needles  having  a  splendid  yellowieh  j%^  colour  apd  satiny 
lustre,  and  united  in  stellate  ^oups.  Appears  to  be  completely  decom- 
posed by  continued  boiling  with  potash.  Detonates  violently  on  glowing 
coals  or  on  a  hot  plate.  (Cahours.) 

CahourB. 

2KO    94-4  ....  80-05 

14  C   840  ....  26-83     26-15 

2  N  280  ....  8-95     .., 9-05 

3  H  3  0  ....  0-95     106 

13  O  1040     ....     3322 

C»X«H«K;'0»  +  Aq........  $13-4    ....  100-00 

h.  Monobasic.  —  Produced  by  neutralising  the  aqueous  acid  with 
carbooate  of  potash.  (StenhoiiaeK  or  by  heating  a  with  dilute  nitric 
acid;  it  then  separates  on  cooling.  (Cahours.)  Small  lemon-yellow 
prisms.  (Stenhouse.)  —  The  salt  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  eold  water^i 
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and  not  at  all  in  alcohol  or  ether.  (Cahonrs.)  It  dissolyes  yerj  readily 
in  alkaline  liquids  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids.(  Stenhonse.) 
It  deposits  the  free  acid  when  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Stenhouse.)  It  dissolves  in  slightly  heated  oil  of  ritriol^  and  the 
solution^  on  being  mixed  with  water,  deposits  the  acid  in  crystalline 
laminie.  (Cahonrs.)  It  detonates  on  glowing  coals,  but  not  so  strongly 
as  a. 


KO  

14  C 

....  4^2 

....     84-0 

....     17*66    ... 
....     31-58     ... 
....     10-53    ... 
....       1-13     ... 
....     39-10     ... 

Cahonn* 

17-46    ... 

31-32    ... 

10-33 

1-17    .., 

39-72 

StenhoiiM. 

17-49 

31-47 

2  N 

....     28-0 

3  It 

3-0 

M7 

13  O 

....  1040 

C"X«H»KO» 

...  266*2 

....  10000     ... 

10000 

BmUrosalicylaie  of  Soda,  —  Obtained  by  neutralising  the  aqueous 
acid  with  carbonate  of  soda.  (Stenhonse.)  Small  spicular  crystals. 
(Stenhouse.)  Yellow  shining  needles  (Gahours.)  More  soluble  in 
water  than  the  potash- salt. 

Stenhonse. 

NaO  31     ....     12-40     1234 

C»*N«E1»0»    ....  219    ....    87-60 

C"X»H»NaO«....  250    ..4*  10000 

Binitrotalicylaie  of  Baryta,  -—  a.  Neutral,  -^  Boiling  baryta-water 
is  added  to  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  as  long  as  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed;  this  precipitate  is  then  quickly  washed  with  hot  water 
and  dried  in  racuo.     Very  small  crystals. 

Stenhonse. 

2  BaO    153'2     ....     41-16     41-12 

CMN»H«0"    2190    ....     68-84 

C"X«H«Ba«0»  +  Aq...  372-2     ....  100»00 

h.  Add,  —  Baryta- water  is  added  to  the  hot  aqueous  acid  as  long  as 
the  resulting  precipitate  redissolves  on  agitation.  The  solution  on  cool- 
ing yields  crystalline  grains  which  are  dried,  first  in  vacuo,  afterwards 
over  the  water-bath. 

Stenhonse. 

BaO    76-6     ...    25-91     2584 

CiWH'BaO" 2190     ....     7409 

C"X«H»BaO« 295-6    ....  100-00 

The  aqueous  acid  colours /frfotM  salts  yellow, /^rnc  salts  dark  red. 
The  potash-salt  precipitates  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead  with 
the  aid  of  heat.  (Stenhouse.) 

BiwUroBolicylate  of  Silver.  —  Sepanites  in  small  crystalline  grains 
from  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  silver  in  the  aqueous  acid.  (Gahours, 
Stenhouse.) 
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Cahoan.        Stenhoose. 

Ag   108     ....    32*24     ....    32*00     3428 

14  C 84     ....    26-07     ....     24-89     ,     24*84 

2N 28     ....       8-36 

3  H 3     ....       0-89     ....       1»14     0-94 

14  0 112     ..^     33-44 

C"X«H»AgO«  ....  335     ....  10000 

The  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol  whether  weak  or  strong,  more  readily 
than  in  water.  (Stenhonse.)  It  iq  very  sparingly  sellable  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  (Cahonrs.) 


Methylbinitro  salicylic  Acid. 

0"N»H^O"  =  C»H»0,C"X»H»0». 

Gahoubs.  (1849.)  Compt.  rend.  27,  485. — iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
25,  6;  Ann.  Pharmu  69,  230;  J.  pr.  Chem.  46,  321;  Pharm.  Cmtr. 
1849,  161. 

Binitro9alieylformeai«rt  Acide  gauUhhrigtue  btrntriqui.  Salicylate  dt  mtthylhit 
Inmiirique. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  When  methylsalicylic  acid  is  dropped 
into  a  mixtnre  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  kept  oool 
by  cold  water,  a  clear  dark  orange-coloured  liquid  is  produced.  As  soon 
as  the  drops  of  methylsalicylic  acid  cease  to  dissolve,  a  small  quantity 
more  of  nitrosulphuric  acid  is  added,  the  mixture  shaken  till  the  solution 
is  complete,  and  the  liquid  after  some  minutes  diluted  with  eight  times 
the  quantity  of  water,  whereupon  the  methylbinitrosalicylic  acid  sepa- 
rates  out  and  maybe  crystallised  from  solution  in  boiling  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  mother-liquor  contains  methyltemitrosalicylic  acid. 

Properties.  Yellowisb  white  crystalline  scales  which  become  nearly 
colourless  ^ter  two  crystallisations.  Heavier  than  water.  .Melts 
between  12^°  and  1^5°,  forming  a  pale  yellowish  liquid  which  solidiiSes 
in  a  fibrous  mass  on  cooling.  Volatilises  completely  when  carefully 
heated  in  a  retort,  and  sublimes  in  very  delicate  shining  lamina. 

Cahoors. 

16  C  96  ....  39-66  39-42 

2N 28  ....  11-57  11-61 

6  H 6  ....  2-48  2-54 

14  O 112  ....  46-29  46-43 

C>«X*H«0« 242     ....  100-00     100*00 

Decompositions.  I.  When  suddenly  heated,  it  detonates,  and  decom- 
poses completely,  emitting  a  black  smoke  and  leaving  a  copious  carbona- 
ceous residue.  —  2.  By  continued  boiling,  either  with  funiing  or  with 
6ommercial  nitric  acid,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
picric  acid.  By  the  continued  action  of  nitrosulphuric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  inetbylternitrosalicylio  acid.  —  3.  Its  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol 
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^ves  off  carbonic  acid  between  75°  and  80°;  if  it  be  gradnallj  heated 
and  too  great  a  rise  of  temperature  prevented  by  frequent  immersion  in 
cold  water,  a  coloarless  livpid  is  formed,  which  is  rendered  turbid  bjr 
addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  on  cooling  yields  small  shining 
needles,  which  dissolve  readily  in  boiling  water  or  alcohol,  and  crystal- 
lise on  cooling.  —  If  the  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  be  heated  somewhat 
more  quickly  or  above  100^  the  liquid  tnrns  red  and  ultimately  black, 
giving  off  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  deposits  brown  fiaKes  when 
mixed  with  water.  —  4.  Boiled  with  strong  potash-ley,  it  forms  binitro- 
salicylate  of  potash  and  methylic  alcohol. 

Combinations,  The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling 
heat. 

It  dissolves  in  gently  heated  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated  there- 
from by  water  in  nearly  colourless  scales  having  a  strong  lustre. 

It  does  not  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  eithet  dilute  or  concentrated.  —  It 
dissolves  without  decomposition  in  fuming  nitric  acid  at  temperatures 
between  80°  and  40°,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  water  in  its  original  state. 
The  solution  in  gently  heated  nitrohydrochloric  acid  deposits  on  cooling 
needles  of  the  unaltered  substance. 

With  salifiable  bases,  the  acid  forms  the  fMthylbiniirotalicylates 
{Gautth^raies  bini(rique$,) 

MethylhmUroBalicyUUe  of  Ammonia,  —  The  acid  dissolves  in  heated 
ammonia,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  yellow  transparent  needles, 
which  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water.  Acids  pirecipitat^ 
the  methylbinitrosalicylic  acid  in  its  original  state. 

Caboure. 

16  C  96     ....     37*07     3697 

3  N 42     ....     16-21 

9  H 9     ....       3-47     3-47 

C»«X«H»(NH*)0«  ....  259     ....  100*00 

Methylbinitrosalicyfic  acid  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  dilute 
pokuh  or  wda-leyy  forming  salts  which  crystallise  by  evaporation. 

Methylbinitrotalicylate  of  Silver,  —  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  the  ammonia-salt,  forms  a  beautiful  yellow  pulverulent 
precipitate,  which  may  be  washed  with  water  and  dried  in  vacuo. 


16  C  

2  N 

96 

28 

....     27*50    ,. 
....       802 

....         l*4tf      ..< 

....     30*94     ... 
....    3211 

Cihoiirs. 
2715 

5  H 

5 

1-87 

As 

14  O  

108 

112 

31*24 

C»«X«U»AfO« 349    ....  100*00 

Methylbinitrosalicylic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  eold  alcohol,  but 
disB<^ves  readily  in  that  liquid  at  the  boiling  heat. 


1 
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Ethylbinitrosalioylio  AcicU 

C"N»HW  =  C*H»0,C>*X«H»0«. 

Cahours.  (1849.)  N".  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  25,  19;  27,  463;  Ann.  Phamu 
69,  235;  74,  313;  /.  pr.  Chem.  46,  332 ;  49,  232;  Ann.  Pharm. 
1849,  164. 

Binitrotalieyhfineiterf  Ether  ealicyligue  binitr/. 

Formation  and  Prfparation. . —  1.  When  blDitrosalicylic  acid  is  dia- 
Bolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  into  the 
boiling  solution,  the  liquid  evaporated  to  one-half,  and  water  added,  a 
heavy  oil  is  thrown  down  ^vliich  fi(oon  solidifies;  and  if  this  oil  be  washed 
several  times  with  water  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohoL  the  solution 
on  cooling  yields  crystals  of  ethylbinitrosalicylic  acid.  —  2.  Ethylsalicylio 
acid  is  treated  with  nitrosulphuric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  methyl- 
salicylic  acid  for  the  preparation  of  methylbinitrosalicylio  acid. 

Properties.  Beautiful  yellowish  wliite  scales  and  pistes.  The  com- 
pound melts  at  a  gentle  heat  and  solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline  form 
on  cooling.  After  bein^  heated  for  some  time,  it  remains  liquid  for  a 
considerable  time  on  cooling  and  then  solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  resiu. 

Cahoars. 
(0       (2) 

...  4219  42-21  ....  42-31 

....  10*94  10-76  ....  10-70 

....   3-12  3-20  ....   319 

....     43-75     43-83    ....     43-80 


18  C 

2  N 

96 

8  n     ... 
14  O 

8 

112 

CWX»H80«...  244     ....  10000     10000     ....  10000 

Boiled  with  potash -ley,  it  yields  alcohol  and  binitrosailicylate  of 
potash. 

With  alkalis  it  forms  soluble  crystallisable  salts. 


Oxynitro-nucleus  C"X*H»0*. 

Methyltemitrosalkylic  Add. 

C»N*H»0»  =  C»HK),C"X»H»0». 

Cahours.  (1849.)  Vompt,  rend,  "24,  553;  JT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyi.  25,  20; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  46,321;  49,  282  ;  Ann.  Pharm,  69,  230 ;  74,  313; 
Pharm.  Centr.  1849, 165. 

Formed  by  the  continued  action  of  uitrosulphuric  acid  on  methyl- 
salicylic  acid,  and  is  contained  in  the  mother-liquor  from  which  the 
methylbinitrosalicylic  acid  has  crystallised  out  (p.  317);  it  separates  in 
the  crystalline  form  when  the  mother^liquor  is  evaporated.     After  sola- 
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tioD  in  cold  alcohol,  in  which  the  methylbinitrosalicjlic  acid  is  maeh  less 
solable^  the  temitrated  acid  is  obtained  in  yellow  transparent  tables.  It 
is  difficult  to  parify  from  picric  acid. 


16  C  

3  N 

..    9Ci 

..     42 

5 

..  144 

....     33-45     ... 

....      a4  0«S      ••• 

1*74 
....     50-18     ... 

Cahonra. 

.....          Ob'ild 

1519 

5  H 

1-61 

18  O 

50-25 

C'^WH'O**  . 

..  287 

....  100-00     ... 

10000 

Qxy-dmidogm  Nudeus  C**AdHK)». 

Salicylamic  Acid. 

C^NHW  =  (?*AdH«0»,0^ 

Procter.     (1843.)    N,  J.  Fharm.  3,   278;    Ann.    Pharm,   48,   69; 

J.  pr.  Ohem.  29,  470;  Pharm.  Omtr.  1843,  699. 
Cahours.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  10,  350;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  55,  436. 
LiMPRicHT.    Ann,  Pharm.  98,  256, 

Salicylamide, 

Formation.  By  heating  salicylate  of  ammonia;  or  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  methylsalicylic  or  ethylsalicylic  acid. 

Preparation.  When  methylsalicylic  acid  is  shaken  np  with  ammonia, 
it  gradually  disappears;  and  the  brown  solution  when  evaporated,  yields 
crystals  which  may  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  (Procter.)  — • 
The  compound  is  not  formed  by  the  action  of  ammoniacal  gaa  on  oil  of  wintergreen. 

(Limpricht.)  —  2.  One  measure  of  methylsalicylic  acid  placed  for  some 
days  in  a  closed  vessel  together  with  5  or  6  measures  of  saturated 
alcoholic  ammonia,  gradually  disappears  and  forms  a  brown-yellow  liquid 
which,  when  evaporated  to  one-half  at  a  gentle  heat,  deposits  long 
needles.  On  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness  and  distilling  the  residue, 
ammonia  is  given  off  at  first,  and  afterwards  a  liquid  collects  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  retort,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling; 
this  liquid  is  dissolved  in  ether  aud  the  solution  left  to  evaporate. 
(Cahours.) 

Properties.  Yellowish  white  laminao  having  a  strong  lustre.  Melts 
when  gently  heated  and  volatilises  nndecomposed  when  carefully  raised 
to  a  hiffher  temperature.  Has  an  aromatic  odour  like  that  of  aniseed 
and  reddens  litmus  rather  strongly.  (Cahours.)  Four-sided  prisms  with 
dihedral  summits  which  melt  at  118°,  and  at  a  temperature  a  few 
degrees  higher,  sublime  without  decomposition  in  small  scales.  Inodor- 
ous, or  having  an  aromatic  odour  only  after  crystallisation  froin  alcohol. 
(Procter.)  —  Crystallises  from  boiling  water  or  alcohol  in  long  laminae 
having  a  yellowish  colour  not  removable  by  treatment  with  animal  char- 
coal. Has  an  acid  reaction.  Melts  at  132°,  and  sublimes  undecomposed 
at  this  and  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  in  large  colourless  laminas. 
(Limpricht.) 


11  r* 

84 

N  

14 

7  H 

7 

4  O 

32 
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Cahonn.    Limpricht. 

61-31     6106  ....     61-5 

10-22     1002  ....     10-3 

511     529  ....       5-5 

28-36    23-63  ....     227 


C"NirO< 137     ....  lOO^OO    10000    ....  1000 

This  compound  U  isomeric  with  bensamic  [amidobensoic]  and  anthranilie  adds.-** 
f .  It  has  nsuidly  been  regarded  as  salicjlamide,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  neutral  amide 

{C"H»0* 
H      ,  of  monobasic  salicylic  acid  (pp.  249»  250>    But  Limpricht  has  shown  that 
H 
it  forms  definite  salts  with  bases  and  may  be  rq^ded  as  an  amidogen-add  formed  from 

the  type  ^g*}o>by  the  substitution  of  the  biatomic  radical  C^^H^C,  for  2  At. 
H  in  NHS  its  rational  formuU  being  therefore  NH«(C"H<0»)  1  q,^ 

Deeomposkums.  1.  When  heated  considerably  above  its  melting 
point,  it  begins  to  boil  at  270°,  giving  off  water  and  small  quantities  of 
secondary  products  (carbolic  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia),  and  if  the 
operation  be  stopped  when  one-fourth  of  the  substance  is  volatilised,  the 
residue  consists  of  salicylimide,  C"NH»0»  =  C>*x\H^O*  -  2H0.  (Lim- 
pricht.)  IT.  —  2.  Its  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  containing 
quick- limo,  yields  a  very  small  quantity  of  aniline,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  ammonia  and  carbolic  acid.  (Muspratt  &  Hofmann,  Ann. 
Fharm,  53.,  222.)  —  3.  Treated  with  fuming  nitric  add,  it  yields  a 
beautifully  crystallised  substitution-product.  (Cahours.)  —  4.  It  is  de- 
composed by  chlorine  and  bromine.  —  4.  Treated  with  strong  bases  and 
adds  in  excess,  it  is  resolved  into  salicylic  acid  and  ammonia.  (Cahours.) 
[This  statement  leqaires  modification  {v.  fV-)]  —  Dissolves  without  decomposi- 
tion in  hot  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  the 
fiolatione  by  water.  (Procter.)  —  5.  With  chloride  of  benzoyl,  it  forms 
benzosalicylamide  [benzosalicylamio  acid]  and  hydrochloric  acid.  (Ger- 
hardt  Sc  Ghiozza.) 

Combtnations.  The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  abundantly 
in  boiling  ivcUer,  and  crystallises  in  long  needles  on  cooling.  (Procter, 
Cahours.)  It  dissolves  readily  in  potash  ley  and  in  ammonia.  (Procter.) 
—  %  It  aissolves  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  without 
elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  and  crystallises  out  unaltered  when  the 
solutions  are  concentrated.  It  dissolves  readily  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia 
and  crystallises  out  unaltered  as  the  "ammonia  evaporates.     (Limpricht.) 

The  Salieylamates  of  Potash  and  Soda  are  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  baryta-salt  with  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash 
or  soda;  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta  and  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  solidifies  in  a  radiated  crystalline  mass  difficult  to  purify. 
(Limpricht.) 

Scdicylamate  of  Baryta.  —  The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  strong 
baryta-water  and  the  solution  yields  by  evaporation  concentrically 
grouped  needles  of  the  baryta-salt,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

ScUicylamate  of  StronUa,  —  Prepared  like  the  baryta-salt,  which  it 
much  resembles. 

VOL.  xn.  T 
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At  100*.  Limpricht. 

Sr  44     ....     24-4     24-4 

C"NH«0* 136     ....     75-6     75-6 


CWNH«SrO< 180     ....  100*0    1000 

Salicylamate  of  Lime,  —  Obtained  by  treating  the  acid  with  milk  of 
lime.  —  Very  soluble  crystals  miited  in  warty  groaps. 

At  100**.  Limpricht 

14  C  84  ....  53-8 

N  14  ....      9-0    8-8 

6  H 6  ....  3-9 

Ca 20  ....     12-8     12-4 

4  O  32  ....  20-5 

C"NH«CaO* 156     ....  1000 

Salicylamate  of  Magnesia.  —  Obtained  in  warty,  easily  sol  able 
crystals  by  digesting  salicylamic  acid  with  water  and  magnesia. 

The  solutions  of  the  salicylamates  of  the  alkaline  earths  appear  to 
be  decomposed  during  evaporation  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 
(Limpricht.) 

Salicylamate  of  Copper.  —  Soluble  salicylamates  form  with  acetate 
of  copper  a  green  precipitate  consisting  of  microscopic  crystals. 


14      \^          »taaai 

At  100*. 
84-0 

....    501 

....         o'O      ■ 

....      3-6 
....      io*9 
....     191 

Limpricht. 

N  

6  H    

140 

6-0 

.......         o  A 

Cu 

4  O  

31-6 

32*0 

18-7 

C"NH«CuO* ....  167-6    ....  100-0 

SalicyUmate  of  Silver. — Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  solution  of 
an  alkaline  salicylamate,  throws  down  grey  amorphous  flakes  which 
blacken  when  the  liquid  is  boiled. 

Dried  over  oil  of  tfHriol,  Limpricht. 

14  C  84     ....     34-4 

N  14     ....      5-7     5-4 

6  H 6     ....       2-5 

Ag    108     ....     44-3     44-3 

4  O 32     ....     131 

C»*NH«AgCM 244     ....  1000  ^. 

Salicylamic  acid  dissolves  abundantly  in  akokol  and  in  eth€r. 
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%  Salicylimide.    C"NHW 

Ltmpricht.    Ann.  Pharm.  98,  261. 


Prodaced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  salicylamic  acid  (p.  321).  The 
residue  obtained  bj  heating  the  acid  to  270°  is  washed  with  cold  alcohol, 
to  remove  nndecomposed  salicylamic  acid;  it  then  consists  of  a  yellow 
powder,  which  ander  the  microscope  appears  to  consist  of  crystalline 
needles.  Does  not  melt  at  200^  It  is  coloured  purple  by  sesi^uichloride 
of  iron. 


14  C  ... 

N... 
5  H  ... 
2  O... 

84 

14 

5 

16 

....    70-6 
....     11-8 
....       4-2 
....     13-4 

Limpricht. 
70-3 

11-7 

4-4 

13-6 

L 

C"NH»0» 

119 

....  1000 

100-0 

A&oj  vv  t<^«u<^u  w  x^  ^        |T         that  is  to  say  as  ammonia  in  which  2  H  are 

replaced  by  the  biatomic  radical  C^^H^O^.     The  formation  of  this  compound  affords 
decisive  proof  of  the  bibasic  nature  of  salicylic  acid. 

Salicylimide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  ammonia,  but  is 
dissolved  by  alcoholic  ammonia,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  when 
evaporated  leaves  the  compound  apparently  unaltered;  Acids  decolorise 
the  solution;  acetate  of  lead  forms  in  it  a  white  precipitate,  nitrate  of 
silver  a  yellowish  precipitate,  and  sulphate  of  copper  a  slight  greenish 
precipitate. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 


Y.  Eihylsalicylamic  Acid. 

(?«NH"0*  =  C"(N.H.C*H»)H»0»  [=  N.H.(CW)(C>*H*0»))Qa j 

LiMPRiOHT.     Ann,  Fharm,  98,  262. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  methylsalieylate  of  ethyl 
(p.  258). 

By  the  farther  action  of  ammonia,  neutral  salicylamide  appears  to  be  formed : 

Crystallises  from  the  hot  aaueous  solution  in  small  colourless  needles; 
from  alcohol  or  ether  in  somewhat  thicker  crystals.  When  immersed  in 
a  quantity  of  boiling  water  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  it  melts  into  an 
oil;  but  when  heat^  alone  it  melts  only  at  110°,  and  solidifies  again  in 
the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  Sublimes  at  a  very  moderate  heat. 
Has  a  slight  acid  reaction. 

t2 
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a. 

Limpricht. 
b. 

c. 

18  C   

N  

11  H  

....  108 

14 

11 

....     66-4     ... 
6*6 

65'4 

8-5 

6-6 

19-5 

....     65*4     .... 
....       8*5 

...«         0*0      .... 

....     19*3 

65*3 
6*9 

4  O   

32 

CWNH»0* 

166 

....  lOO'O    ... 

100-0 

....  100-0 

a  wai  prepared  from  methylaalicylate  of  ethyl  obtained  by  heating  methylsalicylate 
of  baryta  with  sulphoyinate  of  potash  to  lOO**  in  sealed  tubes;  the  oily  neutral  ether 
thus  obtained  was  heated  with  aqueous  ammonia  to  100*  in  sealed  tubes  for  a  few 
hours;  b  and  e  were  obtained  by  leaving  aqueous  ammonia  in  contact  for  some  days  at 
ordinary  temperatures  with  methylsalicylate  of  ethyl  prepared  by  heating  methylsali- 
cylate of  potash  with  iodide  of  ethyl. 

,  Ethylsalicjlamic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
pretty  readily  in  boiling  toater.  The  solution  is  coloured  purple  by  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  green  by  sulphate  of  copper,  and  yields  a  precipitate 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  after  addition  of  ammonia. 

It  dissolves  at  a^entle  heat  in  hydrochloiic,  nitric  and  strong  tulphurie 
acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  two  former  on  cooling,  from  the  last 
on  addition  of  water. 

It  dissolves  in  warm  potouh-ley  and  separates  out  on  cooling. 

In  alcohol  and  ether  it  dissolves  very  readily  at  the  boiling  heat, 
much  less  at  ordinary  temperatures.  ^ 


Benzoylsalicylamic  Add. 

C^NH^O*  =  C»*(N.H.C"H»0*)H*0*,0«  [=N-H.(C"HW)(C»H*0*)|q, 

Geriiardt  &  Chiozza.     CompU  rend.  37,  86. 
Limpricht.     Ann.  Pharm,  99,  249. 

BenMoyUalieylamidf  Azoture  de  benzoUe,  de  Balicyle  ei  d*hydroffhte. 

Formation,  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  salicylamio 
acid: 

C"NH'0*  +  C"C1H«0>  «  (?8NH"0«  +  HCl. 

Preparation,  Chloride  of  benzoyl  and  salicylamic  acid  in  eaual 
numbers  of  atoms  are  heated  together  to  120°  —  145°  as  long  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  continues  to  escape;  and  the  residue  —  which  remains  liquid 
and  viscid  for  a  long  time  after  cooling,  but  becomes  crystalline  on  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  or  ether  —  is  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ether  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises 
on  cooling. 

Very  slender  needles  united  in  flocks. 

The  acid  when  heated  gives  ofi*  water  and  is  converted  into  benzoyl - 
salicylimide  (Limpricht) : 

C?8NH"0«  -  2HO  =  C«NH»0«. 
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After  fusion  it  remains  for  a  long  time  resinons  and  gummy,  and  is  no 
longer  completely  soluble  in  hot  ammonia.  The  yellow  residue  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol,  and  the  yellow  solution  deposits  after  evaporation  small 
needles  which  dissolve  very  readily  in  alcohol,  forming  a  yellow  solution 
which  is  decolorised  by  hydrochloric  acid;  they  appear  to  consist  of  an 
ammonia-salt.  —  It  is  attacked  by  chloride  of  benzoyl,  and  the  crystal- 
line product  appears  to  be  reconverted  into  benzoylsalicylamio  acid  by 
the  action  of  water  or  alcohol  (Gerhard t  k  Chiozza.) 

The  acid  dissolves  very  easily  in  ammonia,  but  is  deposited  in  its 
original  state  when  the  ammonia  evaporates  (Gerhardt  &  Chiozza, 
Limpricht),  or  when  the  solution  is  mixed  with  an  acid.  (Limpricht.) 
The  acid  dissolves  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  forming  deep  yellow  solutions, 
but  is  generally  resolved  at  the  same  time  into  benzoic  and  salicylamic 
adds.  (Limpricht.)  —  It  dissolves  in  warm  carbonate  of  soda  without 
evolution  of  cjtfbonic  acid;  and  the  solution  when  treated  with  acids, 
deposits  very  soluble  crystals,  probably  consisting  of  benzoic  and* 
salicylamic  acids.  (Limpricht.)  —  Its  solution  in  strontia- water  first 
deposits  crystals  of  benzoate  and  afterwards  of  salicylamate  of  strontia. 
The  first  crop  of  crystals  contained  26*6  p.  c,  strontiam,  and  the  second  24 '4  p.  c. ;  the 
formula  of  the  benzoate  requires  26*4  p.  c.,  and  that  of  the  salicjlamate  23*3  p.  c. 
strontiom.  (Limpricht.^ 

The  ammoniacal  solution  forms  a  light  lemon-yellow  precipitate  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  light  blue  with  sulphate  of  copper.  (Gerhardt 
db  Chiozza.) 

SUver-salL  —  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid  forms  with  nitrate 
of  silver  a  yellow  precipitate  which  becomes  strongly  heated  with  chloride 
of  benzoyl,   forming  chloride  of  silver.      (Gerhardt   &  Chiozza.) 

Limpricht. 

C»NHi0O«  240    ....     69 

Ag    108     ....    31     30 

C«NHMAgO« 348     ....  100 

The  aci4  dissolyes  very  sparingly  in  boiling  alchohol, 


H  Benzoylsalicylimide. 

0»NH*0*  =  N.C"H'O*,CWH*0l 
Limpricht.    Ann^  Pharm,  99,  250, 

Benzoylsalicylamio  acid  heated  to  270^  in  a  small  retort  till  about 
one-third  has  volatilised,  yields  a  distillate  containing  water,  benzoic 
acid  and  oily  products,  and  a  residue  consisting  of  benzoylsalicylimide 
and  undecomposed  benzoylsalicylamio  acid,  which  latter  may  be  removed 
by  boiling  with  small  quantities  of  alcohol.  The  remaining  pulverulent 
benzoylsalicylimide  dissolved  in  a  larger  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol, 
separates  on  cooling  in  sinall  yellowish  needles,  which  when  dry  form  a 
slightly  interlaced  mass. 
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Limpricht. 

28  C   168     ....     75-3     76-1     ....     752 

N  14     ....      6-3 

9  H  9     ....       40     50     ....       4-8 

4  O  32     ....     14-4 

C«NH»0< 223     ....  1000 

Ammonia  in  which  2  At.  H  are  replaced  by  C'^H^O*,  and  the  remaininr  atoui  by 
benzoyl  C"H*0». 

The  compound  dissolves  in  abont  1000  pis.  of  boiling  alcoM.  Y. 


Anfhranilic  Acid. 

C"NH'0*  =  C"AdH»0*0*. 

Fritzschb.     (1841.)     J.  pr.  Chem.   23,   76;    Ann.   PharvL    39,  83; 

Pharm,  Cenir.  1841,  327. 
LiEBio.     Ann.  Pharm.  39,  91;  Pharm.  Gentr.  1841,  601. 
Chamcbl.     Compt.  chim.  1849,  185;  Campt.rend.  28, 422;  Pharm.  Centr. 

1849,  332. 
Gbrland.     Ann.  Pharm.  86,  143;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  57,252;  60, 110; 

Chem  Qaz.  1852,  237;  Pharm.  Centr.  1853,  801. 
KuBEL.     Ann.  Pharm.  102,  236. 

Carbanilie  acid,  Phtnylcarbamie  acid. 

FormxUion.  \.  By  heating  indigo  with  potash-ley.  (Fritssche.)  — 
2.  By  heating  chrysanilic  acid  with  dilate  acids.  (Fntzsche.)  —  3.  Bj 
the  action  of  potash  on  aniline-urea.  (Chancel.) 

C"N«HH)»  +  KO,HO  -  CMNH'KO*  +  NH». 

Preparatum.  I.  Indigo  from  the  rat  is  added  in  small  portions  to 
boiling  potash-ley  of  such  a  strength  as  to  boil  at  150°,  till  cnrysanilate 
of  potash  begins  to  separate;  the  mass  which  solidifies  on  cooling  is 
dissolved  in  sucohol  and  filtered;  the  filtrate  is  exposed  to  the  air  till  its 

freen  colour  changes  to  brown;  the  caustic  potash  converted  into  oar- 
onate  by  passing  carbonic  acid  into  it;  and  the  liquid  decanted  from 
this  salt  is  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation  :  as  the  solution  becomes  con- 
centrated, anthranilate  of  potash  separates  out.  The  saline  mass  freed 
from  the  mother-liquor  by  means  of  bibulous  paper  is  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water;  and  the  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with 
acetic  acid,  which  at  first  produces  turbidity  and  afterwards  an  abundant 
crystalline  precipitate  of  anthranilic  acid.  The  acid  first  sepamtes  in  small 
drops  which  afterwards  unite  into  crystals.  (Fritzsche.)  —  2.  When  chrysanilio 
acid  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  black-blue  needles;  and  the  liquid  separated  therefrom 
containing  anthranilic  acid  and  another  acid,  is  saturated  with  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  carefully  neutralised  with  dilute  potash,  whereby  anthranilate 
of  zinc  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellowish  'powder  difficult  to 
wash.  If  >  small  brownish  floccolent  precipitate  forms  at  the  beginning  of  the  neutra- 
lisation, the  liquid  must  be  filtered  from  this  precipitate  before  the  sinc^alt  is  furthel* 
neutralised  with  potash.  The  zinc-salt  is  heated  with  alcohol  to  the  boiling 
point;  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  alcohol  is  added  by  drops,  avoiding  an 
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ezoesH;  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  :  anthranilic  acid  then  separates  from  it 
either  on  cooling  or  after  partial  evaporation.  (Fritzsche.)  —  3.  One  pt 
of  finely  pulverised  indigo  boiled  in  a  silver  didi  with  ]  0  pts.  of  potash- 
ley  of  sp.  gr.  1*35,  is  quickly  attacked,  without  evolution  of  gas.  The 
solution,  which  becomes  red  and  thickish,  is  repeatedly  diluted  with  water 
and  then  concentrated  by  boiling;  and  before  all  the  indigo  is  dissolved, 
])eroxide  of  manganese  is  added  in  successive  small  portions  till  a  sample 
diluted  with  water  no  longer  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
thick  mass,  which  now  contains  nothing  but  anthranilate  of  potash  and  a 
little  free  potash,  is  diluted  with  hot  water,  and  supersaturated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid;  the  resulting  grey-brown  precipitate  separated  by  filtra- 
tion; the  filtrate  neutralised  with  potash  and  evaporated  to  dryness;  and 
the  anthranilate  of  potash  extracted  from  the  residue  by  cold  water  or 
alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  (obtained  by  treating  with  water  the 
residue  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  if  alcohol  has  been  used  as  the  solvent) 
mixed  with  acetic  acid,  yields  after  24  hours  an  abundant  crystallisation 
of  anthranilic  acid.  These  crystals  are  washed  with  warm  water,  dis- 
solved in  10  to  15  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  milk  of  lime  then  added 
suflELcient  to  produce  an  alkaline  reaction;  the  liquid  filtered  from  the 
excess  of  lime  yields  on  cooling  colourless  crystals  of  anthranilate  of 
lime.  If  coloured,  they  muat  be  decolorised  by  lolation  in  hot  water  and  boiling  with 
animal  charcoal.  The  hot  aqueous  solution  of  the  lime-salt  mixed  with 
acetic  acid,  deposits  the  acid  in  yellowish  crystals  as  it  cools.  If  the 
crystallisation  is  preceded  by  a  milky  turbidity^  there  is  an  impurity 
present  which  must  be  removed  by  boiling  with  blood-charcoal.  (Liebig.) 
4.  Aniline-urea  is  boiled  with  strong  potash -ley  as  long  as  ammonia 
continues  to  escape,  and  the  liquid  is  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid.  If 
the  solution  has  not  been  too  much  concentrated,  no  precipitate  appears, 
but  the  anthranilic  acid  separates  on  cooling  in  crystals  which  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation.  (Chancel.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  very  lustrous  laminae  with  dihedral  sum- 
mits.— The  nearly  cooled  solution  of  the  lime-salt  yields,  after  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  slender  white  four  and  six-sided  needles.  (Liebig.)  The  acid 
obtained  by  the  first  process  (p.  326)  is  a  sandy  powder;  if  the  acetic  acid 
forms  a  layer  above  the  other  liquid,  colourless  crystalline  scales  are 
obtained,  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid;  the  alcoholic  solution  yields 
large  crystalline  laminae.  (Fritzsche.)  The  acid  melts  at  about  135°. 
(Fritzsche.)  It  sublimes  at  a  gentle  heat  in  shining  laminse  resembling 
those  of  sublimed  benzoic  acid  (Liebig);  as  a  fine  crystalline  powder. 
(Fritzsche.)     Has  a  sweetish  taste.  (Fritzsche.) 


FritzBche. 

Liebig. 

14  C 

84 

....     61-23     .. 

61-08     .... 

61-13 

N 

14 

....     10-22     .. 

10-95 

7  H    

7 

....       5*11 

....      £o  44 

4-97     .... 

2300 

5*16 

4  O 

32 

C"NH70* 137     ....  100  00    10000 

Isomeric  with  amidobenzoic  and  salicylamic  acids. 


DecompogUions.     1.  Boils  when  heated  above  135^  and  is  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid  and  aniline.  (Fritzsche.) 


CMNH'O*  -  C»NH'  +  2C0». 
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The  deoomposition  is  most  complete  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  twice 
its  bulk  of  powdered  glass  and  distilled  in  a  glass  tube  over  a  spirit* 
lamp;  the  distillate  yields  laminae  of  anthrauilic  acid  which  disappear  in 
rectification.  (Liebig.)  —  2.  Heated  with  ordinary  nitric  (uid,  it  does  not 
evolve  any  nitrous  vapours,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  crystalline 
laminas  which  dissolve  readily  in  water,  do  not  precipitate  baryta-water, 
colour  ferric  salts  blood-red,  and  giye  off  ammonia  when  treated  with 
potash:  they  are  therefore  nitrosalicylate of  ammonia.  (Gerhardt,  N.Ann, 
Chim.  Phys^  7,  227.)  —  8.  When  nitrous  acid  is  passed  into  the  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  anthranilic  acid,  as  long  as  bubbles  of  nitrogren  are 
eyolved,  it  is  resolved  into  salicylic  acid,  nitrogen  and  water.  (Gerhardt) 

CWNmO*  +  NO»  -  CMHW  +  2N  +  HO. 

4.  The  acid  treated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid 
yields  chloranil  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Pharm,  52,  65) : 

C"NH70*  +  8C1  +  40  -  C»C1<0<  +  2C0«  +  4Ca  +  NH». 

Ccmibinatums,  The  acid  dissolyes  with  some  difficulty  in  cold  but 
pretty  easily  in  boiling  water. 

%  Sulphate  cf  AnthranUie  Acid,  —  C^NH'0*,S|IO*.  —  Obtained  by 
precipitating  the  hydrochlorate  with  sulphate  of  silver.  Geuerally  forms 
needles  uqited  in  concentric  groups.  (Kubel.) 

KubeL 

CWNH70* 137     ....     73-66 

8HO< 49     ....     26-24     26-26 

C"NH7CM,SHO*  ....  186     ....  100  00 

Hydrochlorate.  C^^NH'^O^HCl.  —  Dry  anthranilic  add  prepared  from 
indigo  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  but  does  not  in  this  manner  readily 
form  a  definite  compound.  But  when  anthranilic  acid  is  dissolved  in 
warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  new  compound  crystallises  in 
slender  needles  on  cooling.  (Kubel.) 

pried  otfer  oil  of  vitrioL  Kubel. 

C"NIJW  1370    ....    79-46 

HCI    36-4     ....     20-54     20*96 

C"NH70«,HC1 ....  172-4     ....  lOO'OO 

Nitrate,  C"NH'0*,NHO«.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  hydrochlo- 
rate with  I  At.  nitrate  of  silver.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  chloride 
uf  silver  yields  by  evaporation  large  prismatic  crystals  easily  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.  —  When  1  At.  of  hydrochlorate  of  anthranilic  acid  it  mixed  with 
2  At.  nitrate  of  silver,  the  filtered  liquid  after  concentration  yields  a  compound  which 
contains  silver,  but  apparently  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  compound 
C^^NH70<,NHO«  +  NAgO*—  Nitrate  of  baryta  does  not  appear  to  combine  with  nitrate 
of  anthranilic  add.  (Kubel.) 

Oxalate.  —  Prepared  by  treating  the  hydrochlorate  with  oxalate  of 
pUver.     Crystallises  in  small  silky  scales.  (Kubel.) 
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At  100*.  Kubd. 

2  CMNHW 274     ....     75-27 

C<H«0« 90     ....     24-73     26-26 

(C"NH70<)s,C<IPO«  ....  364     ....  100-00  % 

The  componnds  of  anthranilic  acid  with  hases  yield  aniline  hj  dry 
distillation^  like  the  free  acid,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  is 
separated  at  the  same  time.  The  decomposition  is  less  simple  than  that 
of  the  free  acid,  because  in  the  salts,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
a  metal.  (Fritzsche.) 

The  anthranilates  of  the  alkalis  are  crystallisable,  dissolve  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol,  have  a  sweetish  taste,  and  do  not  deliquesce  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  (Fritzsche.) 

AnthranUate  of  Lime  crystallises  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in 
colourless  transparent  rhombohedrons;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but 
with  tolerable  facility  in  hot  water.  (Liebig.) 

Anihramlate  of  Silver.  —  The  solution  of  the  lime-salt,  or  the  aqueous 
acid  neutralised  with  ammonia,  yields,  when  mixed  at  the  boiling  heat 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  composed  of  white  laminae,  which 
dissolves  completely  in  boiling  water  and  crystallises  with  silvery  lustre 
on  cooling.  (Liebig.) 

Liebig. 


14  C  

84-0 

....   5-73 

....     m   40    .... 

....   44  aO      ..•• 

....  1312 

....  34*19 

N  

6  H  

14*0 

6-0 

....   2-45 

Ag 

4  O  

1081 

32-0 

....  43*96 

CMNH«AgCM 244-1     ....  100-00 

The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Appendix  to  Anthranilic  Acid. 

Chrysanilic  Acid. 

Fritzsche.    (1841.)    J.  pr.  Chem.  23,  67;  Ann.  Fharm.  89,  7&i  — 

J.  pr.  Chem.  28,  199;  Fhom,  Centr.  1841,  323. 
Gerhardt.     Eev,  sdentif  10,  371. 

Preparation.  Finely  divided  indigo  is  added  by  successive  portions 
to  potash-ley  boiling  at  150°,  till  chrvsanilate  of  potash  begins  to  sepa- 
rate, the  mixture  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  water  added  to  the  solidified  mass* 
The  liquid  is  either  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  dilute  acid  sufficient  only  to 
saturate  the  greater  part  of  the  potash;  the  bluish  peen  precipitate 
separated  by  filtration;  and  the  chrysanilic  acid  precipitated  from  the 
golden  yellow  liquid  by  addition  of  excess  of  acid; — or  the  solution  of 
chrysanilate  of  potash  is  immediately  supersaturated  with  very  dilute 
acid;  the  precipitate  of  impure  chrysanilic  acid  thrown  into  a  large 
quantity  of  water;  potash-solution  then  added  by  drops  as  long  as  the 
solution  retains  its  pure  gold -yellow  colour;  and  the  liquid  immediately 
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filtered  into  an  exoess  of  dilate  acid.  (If  too  much  potash-solution  is 
used,  the  liquid  immediatelj  acquires  a  greenish  tint)  a  portion  of  the 
impurities  heing  then  redissolved,  and  a  decomposition  takes  place  in  the 
liquid,  a  thin  film  of  indigo-hlue  forming  on  the  surface;  but  by  careful 
neutralisation  with  dilute  acid,  the  pure  gold-yellow  colour  may  be 
restored.  After  the  precipitate  has  been  thrown  on  the  filter,  the  last 
portions  of  liquid  must  be  allowed  to  drain  off  before  the  precipitate  is 
washed  with  water,  because  the  residue  is  partially  dissolved  by  pure 
water,  and  consequently  the  wash- water  does  not  yield  a  perfectly  pure 
acid  by  precipitation.)  —  The  chrysaxiilic  acid  obtained  by  precipitation 
is  purified  by  solution  in  a  boiling  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
water,  which  deposits  it  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling. 

Fivperties.  Microscopic  needles  united  in  dense  stellate  groups;  by 
precipitation,  red-brown  flakes  resembling  kermes  are  obtained,  lighter  in 
colour  the  greater  the  excess  of  acid  added,  but  becoming  darker  by 
washing  with  water,  and  dark  brown-red  or  sometimes  dark  green  when 
dry. 

According  to  Fritzsche,  the  acid  contains  in  100  pts. : 

a.  b.  e.  d,  0,  jf. 

C 65*74     ....     66-03     ....     6674     ....     68-62     ....     68-74     ....     69*06 

H 4-34     ....       4-23     ^.       4'46     ....       427     ....       4  38     ....       4-33 

a,  b  and  c  were  obtained  by  precipitation  ;  d,  e  and/*  were  purified  by  solution  in 
alcohoL  According  to  Gerhardt,  chrysanilic  acid  ii  a  mixture  of  isatic  add  or  isatin 
with  more  or  less  reduced  indigo  {Rev,  eeient.  10,  371).. 

Decomj909iiMn9,  Boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  it  forms  a  brown 
red  solution  continually  becoming  deeper  in  colour,  and  is  completely 
resolved  into  anthranilic  acid  and  an  indifferent  substance,  which  on 
cooling  separates  almost  completely  in  slender  blue-black  needles.  These 
crystals  when  recently  formed  dissolve  in  alcohol,  forming  a  deep  red* 
purple  solution  with  a  tinge  of  blue;  but  after  drying,  they  form  with 
cold  alcohol,  a  red  solution,  leaving  on  the  filter  an  indigo-coloured  sub- 
stance which  forms  a  violet  solution  with  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  dissolves 
somewhat  more  abundantly  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  on  cooling 
in  black  blue  scales  not  exhibiting  any  coppery  lustre.  After  drying, 
the  bladk-blue  needles  dissolve  less  easily  and  with  red-brown  colour; 
both  solutions  appear  to  be  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  fresh 
and  still  moist  state,  they  are  qui^ly  decomposed  by  alkalis,  with 
separation  of  indigo;  after  drymg,  they  decompose  slowly.  They 
contain  in  100  parts 

fl.  bm  C, 

C  66-86     72-55     73-89 

H 3-95     3-97    3-96 

a  was  prepared  from  chrysanilic  acid  obtained  by  precipitation ;  b  and  c  from  chrysanilio 
acid  purified  by  solution  in  hot  alcohol. —  When  chrysanilic  acid  is  boiled  with 
alcohol  to  which  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  are  added, 
a  red-brown  solution  is  formed,  which  by  cooling  or  by  evaporation  at  a 
gentle  heat,  deposits  a  red-brown  crystalline  product.  A  hot  alcoholic 
solution  of  chrysanilate  of  ammonia  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  deposits  on  cooling  long  very  slender  needles.     (Fritssche.) 
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2.  Recently  precipitated  chrysanilic  acid  forms  with  excess  of  con- 
centrated ammonia,  a  greenish  yellow  crystalline  product,  which  does 
not  erolre  ammonia  when  treated  with  cold  solation  of  potash.  The 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  this  substance  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  left  to  evaporate,  deposits  yellow-green  needles;  frequently 
however — e.g.  after  heating  or  continued  contact  with  the  air — blue  flakes 
are  deposited,  either  instead  of  these  needles  or  together  with  them. 
With  nitrate  of  silver^  the  solution  forms  a  precipitate  oonsistisg  of 
interlaced  microscopic  needles^  a  separation  of  metallic  silver  occasionally 
taking  place  at  the  same  time.     (Fritzsche.) 

3.  The  solution  of  an  alkaline  chrysanilate  exposed  to  the  air  becomes 
covered  with  a  light-green  film  which  appears  crystalline  under  the 
microscope,  and  yields  small  crystals  when  dissolved  in  ether. 

4.  A  solution  of  chrysanilic  acid  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  forms 
at  first  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  ([irobably  chrysanilate  of  silver), 
which  however  soon  assumes  a  dark-brown  red  colour,  and  after  addition 
of  a  little  nitric  acid,  changes  into  a  heavy  grey  precipitate  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  metallic  silver,  whilst  tne  liquid  retains  in  solution  a 
silver- salt  which  separates  in  flesh-coloured  flakes  when  the  liquid  is 
neutralised  with  ammonia.  From  the  heavy  grey  precipitate  alcohol 
extracts  the  substance  obtained  in  the  preceding  reaction  (3);  it  has  moro 
or  less  of  a  dark  green  colour,  arising  merely  from  impurities,  since 
when  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  assumes  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  without 
being  much  attacked. 

CombinationB.  Chrysanilic  cMnd  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water, 
forming  a  yellowish  solution.  It  dissolves  with  gold-yellow  colonr  in 
alkalis,  but  is  readily  decomposed  by  excess  of  alkali. 

Chrysanilate  of  Ammwtia  is  obtained  pure  only  when  akwholic 
solutions  are  employed. 

CkiyMnilate  of  Folcuh  forms  small  yellow  crystals  easily  soluble  in 
water.     With  metallic  salts,  it  forms  precipitates  of  various  colours. 

Ohrysanilate  of  Zinc,  —  Obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  potash 
or  ammonia-salt,  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible,  to  a  boiling  solation  of 
acetate  of  zinc  mixed  with  acetic  acid.  Powder  of  a  fine  brick-red 
colour,  which  settles  down  quickly,  and  appears  crystalline  under  the 
microscope.  By  analysis  it  is  found  to  contain  sometimes  14  At., 
Sometimes  42  At.  carbon  to  1  At.  zinc-oxide. 

ChrysanUate  of  Lead.  —  Obtained  like  the  zinc-salt  and  exhibits 
similar  properties.  Its  composition  agrees  nearly  with  the  formula 
C»H^«N»0»,PbO. 

Chrysanilic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  forming  a  reddish  yellow 
solution. 


Salicyluric  Acid. 

C"NH?0«  =  C"AdH'0», 


C.  Bertaqnini.     (1855.)    Htuyvo  CimerUo.  1,  363. 

Occurs  in  the  urine  after  salicylic  acid  has  been  swallowed. 
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Prqxiration,  The  aoid  ariue  voided  after  taking  salicylio  acid  is 
evaporated  down  to  12°  Bm.,  acidalated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  shaken  np 
with  ethet  and  the  ether  distilled  from  the  ethereal  solution.  The  readae 
yields  by  spontaneoos  evaporation,  Ift^ge  crystalline  nodules,  which,  when 
freed  from  the  mother-liqaor  by  pressure,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
treated  with  animal  charcoal,  yield  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  slender  needles,  mixed  with  larger  needles  of  salicylic  acid. 
On  heating  this  mixture  in  a  current  of  air  to  between  1 40°  and  150°,  the 
salicylic  acid  volatilises,  and  the  residue  crystallised  from  hot  water 
containing  animal  charcoal  j'ields  pure  salicyluric  acid. 

Properlieg.  Slender,  shining,  crystalline  needles,  which  when  obtained 
from  the  aqueous  solution  are  grouped  concentrically.  Has  a  somewhat 
bitter  taste  and  a  strong  acid  reaction.  Melts  at  about  160^,  and  solidi- 
fies in  the  crystalline  form.  The  solutions  colour  ferric  salts  violet  like 
salicylic  acid. 
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10000 

Related  to  aaUcylic  add  in  the  same  manner  as  hippnric  to  benzoic  add. 

DeeomposUions,  1.  Between  1 60°  and  170°,  the  acid  turns  brown  and 
begins  to  decompose,  yielding  a  sublimate  of  salicylic  acid.  At  a 
stronger  heat,  it  swells  up  and  ^ves  off  ammonia,  leaving  a  residue  of 
charcoal. — 2.  When  boiled  with  excess  of  baryta-water,  it  does  not 
form  any  salicylate  of  baryta;  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  however 
given  off.  —  3.  Heated  for  a  short  time  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  dissolves  and  crystallises  out  again  unaltered;  but  if  the  boiling  be 
continued  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  acid  is  resolved  into  salicylic  acid 
and  glycocol. 

CWNH»08  +  2H0  -  C"H«0«  +  C*NH»0\ 

4.  When  it  is  boiled  with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead,  the  latter  is 
decolorised,  and  on  boiling,  the  solution,  small  shining  needles  separata 
out. 

CombmcUioru,  The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water,  less  ia 
cold  water. 

The  HoUcylurates  crystallise  with  facility.  The  acid  expels  car- 
bonic acid  from  its  compounds  . 

Salicylurate  of  Baryta.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  baryta 
in  the  warm  acid.  As  the  solution  cools,  the  salt  crystallises  in  large 
hard  prisms,  which  become  opaque  and  give  off  water  when  heated,  then 
melt  and  decompose,  giving  off  ammonia  and  an  oil  which  smells  like 
hydrate  of  phenyl,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  The 
salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Salicylurate  of  Lime, — a.  When  carbonate  of  lime  is  dissolved  \i^ 
the  aqueous  acid,  the  solution  on  cooling  yields  aggregated  needles 
which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
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h.  When  milk  of  lime  is  added  by  snooessiye  small  quantities  to  tbe 
warm  aqaeons  acid,  a  solution  is  at  first  obtained  which  suddenly 
solidifies  in  a  cTystalline  mass  insoluble  in  boiling  water. 

The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  with  tolerable  facility  in 
ether. 


Nit/ro-oocyamidogen  Nucleus  C^*AdXH*0*. 

Nitrosalicylamic  Acid. 

C"N»H«0»  =  C"AdXH*0«,0». 
Gahoubs.     N.  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys,  "iO,  352;  Phamu  Centr.  1844,  439. 

Nitrtmalicylamide,  AnUamidek 

Methylnitrosalicylic  acid  left  for  three  weeks  in  a  warm  place  in 
contact  with  strong  ammonia,  gradually  disappears  and  yields  a  yel- 
lowish red  liquid)  which,  when  eyaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  deposits  a 
bright  red  mass  easily  soluble  in  water  especially  if  it  contains  ammonia, 
and  precipitated  therefrom  by  acid  in  yellow  flakes;  and  on  dissolving 
these  in  alcohol  affcer  they  have  been  washed  with  water,  and  evaporating 
the  solution,  the  acid  separates  in  yellow  shining  crystals i  —  May  be 
partially  voLatilised  without  decomposition. 
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fioiled  with  potash-ley,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  forms  nitrosalicylate 
of  potash. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  waieTj  but  colours  it  nevertheless.  In 
boiling  water  it  is  much  more  soluble. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  cold  amitnoniciypotath  or  eoda,  and  is  precipitated 
therefrom  by  acids  in  its  original  state. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  cUcohol  and  ether. 

Azo  nucleus  (?*NH*. 

Toluidine. 

C"NH*  =  C**NH*,H«. 

HusPRATT  <k  HoFMANN.     (1845.)    Ann.  Pharm.  54,1;  Pharm.  Centr. 

1848,  513. 
NoAD.     Ann.  Pharm,  63,  305;  Phaim.  Centr,  1848,  182. 
A.  W.  HoPMANN.     Ann.  Pharm.  66,  144;  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  582. 
Wilson.     Ann.  Pharm.  77,  216 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  154;  Pharm, 

Centr,  1851,  110. 
Chavtard.     N.  J.  Pikarm..  24,  166;  J.  pr.  Chem.  60,  240. 
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Formation,  1.  When  oitrotolaol  is  decomposed  by  sulpbaretied 
hydrogen  in  presence  of  ammonia  or  potash.  (Maspratt  &  Hofmann^ 
Wilson.)  —  2.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  the  yellow  mixture  of  resia 
obtained  by  treating  oil  of  turpentine  with  nitric  acid.     (Chautard.) 

Preparation,  Nitrotoluol  is  dLssolved  in  alcohol  saturated  with 
ammonia,  aud  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  into  the  liquid  till  its  odour 
no  longer  disappears  even  after  long  standing;  sulphur  then  separates  in 

fine  crystals.  To  accelerate  the  decomposition,  the  liquid  saturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrofren  is  heated  in  a  retort  to  the  boiling  point,  whereupon  a  large  quantity  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  evolved ;  the  distillate  is  then  poured  back,  the  liquid  again  satU' 
rated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  these  operations  repeated  five  or  six  times.     The 

liquid  is  now  mixed  with  water  and  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaken 
up  with  ether  (which  still  takes  up  a  certain  quantity  of  undecomposed 
nitrotoluol,  eyen  after  long  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen);  aud 
the  alcoholic  liquid  is  evaporated  down  to  one-third  to  expel  the  alcohol, 
and  distilled  with  potash,  whereupon  ammonia  and  toluidine  pass  over 
with  the  water,  the  toluidine  collecting  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy  oil  which  crystallises  after  a  while.  The  entire  distillate  is 
supersaturated  with  oxalic  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the 
water-bath;  the  residual  mixture  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  oxalate  of 
toluidine  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the  oxalate 
of  toluidine  and  deposits  it  in  slender  white  needles  on  cooling.  These 
crystals  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with  strong 
potash-ley;  the  toluidine  then  separates  immediately  in  oily  drops  which 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  collect  into  a  film  of  liquid  which  crystallises 
with  a  radiating  structure  on  cooling.  The  crystalline  crust  is  washed 
with  cold  water  till  it  no  longer  imparts  to  the  water  an  alkaline  reaction; 
then  pressed  between  paper,  aud  rectified  by  one  distillation  (Muspratt 
&  Hofmann);  or  it  is  dissolved  in  ether  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate 
slowly.  (Noad.)  —  The  complete  conversion  of  nitrotoluol  into  toluidine 
by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  is  difficult.  With  hydrosulphate  of 
potash  only  half  the  time  is  required  and  no  separation  of  ammonia. 
The  oxalate  merely  requires  to  be  several  times  recrystallised  and 
distilled  with  baryta.     (Wilson.) 

2.  Potash-solution  is  gradually  added  to  the  yellow  resinous  mixture 
produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine  (if  the  quan- 
tity is  large,  it  is  best  to  make  the  mixture  in  a  retort  provided  with  an 
S-shaped  funnel-tube)^  The  mixture  then  assumes  a  dark  red-brown 
colour,  becomes  very  hot,  swells  up,  and  yields  an  alkaline  distillate 
smelling  like  ammonia  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  As  soon  as  the 
spontaneous  ebullition  has  ceased,  the  mixture  is  heated  till  it  no  longer 
smells  distinctly  of  ammonia.  The  distillate  is  supersaturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  whereby  resinous  matters  are  separated,  then  evaporated  to 
dryness  over  the  water-bath,  and  treated  with  absolute  alconol  which 
leaves  sal-ammoniac  and  dissolves  hydrochlorate  of  toluidine.  (Chautard.) 

Properties.  Crystallises  from  solution  in  hydrated  alcohol  saturated 
while  hot,  in  large  broad  colourless  laminaa.  Melts  at  40°  into  a  colour- 
less, strongly  renucting  'oil.  Evaporates  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
forms  white  clouds  with  hydrochloric  acid  held  over  it  (less  with  nitric 
acid).  Forms  on  paper  a  grease-spot  which  soon  disappears.  Boils  at 
198''.  Has  a  vinous  aromatic  odour  (just  like  that  of  aniline),  and  a 
burning  taste.     Blues  litmus  slightly,  changes  the  colouring  matter  of 
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dahlias  to  green,  bnt  does  not  redden  turmeric.  Colours  fir- wood  deep 
yellow.     Does  not  produce  a  violet-blue  colour  with  chloride  of  lime. 

Muspratt  &  Hofmann. 

14  C  84     ....     r8-61     78-53 

N 14     ....     13-08 

9  H  ^     ....       8-41     8-61 

C"NH» 107     ....  100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  Toluidine  on  which  bromine  is  poured  becomes 
strongly  heated  and  eyolres  copious  fumes  of  hydrobromic  acid;  when 
the  resulting  mass  is  heated,  white  shining  needles  sublime,  consisting  of 
a  bromine-compound  which  is  no  longer  basic,  very  much  resembles  ter- 
bromaniline,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

—  2.  With  aqueous  chloride  of  lime  it  acquires  only  a  faint  reddish 
tint.  —  d.  Nitric  acid  colours  it  deep  red.  When  boiled  with  strong 
nitric  acid^  it  is  decomposed,  with  violent  evolution  of  nitrous  acid;  water 
added  to  the  solution  throws  down  sulphur-yellow  flakes^  which  dissolve 
in  alkalis  with  brown-red  colour,  and  are  reprecipitated  therefrom  by 
acids.  (Muspratt  &  Hofmann.)  —  4.  Toluidine  is  not  set  on  fire  by 
chromic  acid.  With  aqueous  chromic  acid,  it  forms  a  red-brown  preci- 
pitate which  appears  to  be  chromate  of  toluidine.  —  5.  Vapour  of 
toluidine  passed  over  melting  potassium  forms  cyanide  of  potassium  with 
vivid  comoustion. 

6.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  toluidine  through  which  cyanogen  gas  is 
passed  behaves  like  that  of  aniline  (xi,  253;  vid.  Cyanotoluidine.)  (Hofmann.) 

—  7.  Toluidine  over  which  the  vapour  of  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen 
is  passed,  is  converted  into  hydroohlorate  of  metoluidine.  (Wilson.) 

2C"NH»  +  CNCl  =  C»N»H>7  +  HCl. 

8.  Heated  with  bromide  or  iodide  of  ethyl,  it  forms  ethyl  toluidine. 
(Hofmann.) 

9.  With  anilocyanic  add  it  forms  a  solid  crystalline  mass,  correspond- 
ing with  carbamide  and  carbanilide.  (Hofmann.) 

Ootnlnnations.  Toluidine  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in 
warm  water,  whence  it  is  gradually  deposited  in  iridescent  lamiuse  on 
cooling.  It  dissolves  readily  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  (Muspratt  & 
Hofmann.) 

Toluidine  precipitates  ferric  salts.  The  salts  of  Toluidine  are  decotti- 
posed  by  ammonia,  potash  and  soda  and  their  carbonates,  toluidine  being 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  curd.  They  have  a  great  tendency 
to  crystallise;  an  alcoholic  solution  of  toluidine  solidifies  with  most  acids 
in  crystalline  masses  which  yield  beautiful  crystals  when  recrystallised 
from  water  or  alcohol.  They  are  inodorous  and  colourless  (excepting  the 
gold,  platinum  and  palladium  double  salts)  bnt  quickly  become  rose- 
coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Their  acid  solutions  impart  a  deep 
yellow  colour  to  fir-wood  and  elder-pith. 

The  Phosphate  and  JStUphite  of  Toluidine  are  crystallisable. 

Sulphate  of  Toluidine.  —  An  ethereal  solution  of  toluidine  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  immediately  forms  a  snow-white 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  may  be  washed  with  ether.  -—  Easily  soluble 
in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  (Muspratt  &  Hofmann.) 
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M«ipritt&  Hafioumi. 
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HydrnMoroU  of  Toluidme,  —  The  solution  of  tolaidine  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  yields  when  evaporated  and  cooled,  white  crystalline  scales, 
which  aoickly  aasnme  a  yellow  colour  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  sub- 
lime liKc  sai*ammoniac.  It  dissolres  readily  in  water  and  alcohol, 
sparingly  in  ether.  The  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  (Muspiatt  & 
Hofmann.) 

If  ttipntt  &  Hofinuin. 

C»*NH«  .^.^ 107-0    -..    74*62 

QH    36-4     ....     25-38     25*29 

CMNH»,aH  143-4     ....  100-00 

Nitrate  of  Toluidine  is  crystalliaable. 

Tolnidine  forms  with  chromic  acid  a  red-brown  precipitate,  which 
appears  to  be  chromate  of  tolnidine. 

Tolnidine  forms  with  c»eortc*snlphate  or  chloride,  a  greenish,  somewhat 
crystalline  precipitate,  and  with  nitrtUe  of  nlver,  a  white  precipitate 
which  soon  olackens>  and  must  be  a  doable  salt.  (Muspratt  &  Hofinann.) 

C^Uoro-aurate  of  Toltddine.  —  Hydrochlorate  of  toluidine  forms  with 
chloride  of  gold  a  thick  precipitate,  which  soon  aggreirates  into  an 
interlaced  crystalline  mass.  Melts  in  water  between  50  and  60^  and 
dissolves  in  rather  hot  water,  separating  in  splendid  yellow  needles  as 
the  liquid  cools.  (Chantard.) 

14  C  84-0  ....  18-82  19*71 

N  140  ....  3*14  3-42 

10  H 100  ....  2-24  2-35 

An 196-6  ....  44-06  43-26 

4  CI 141-6  ....  31-74  31-87 

C"NH»a,AiiCl» 446-2     ....  100-00    100-61 

OhloroplatinaU  of  Toluidine.  —  Hydrochlorate  of  toluidine  mixed 
with  bichloride  of  platinum  solidifies  into  an  orange-yellow  pulp  of 
crystalline  spangles,  which  may  be  washed^ with  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol  and  dried  in  the  water-bath.  (Muspratt  k  Hofmann.)  Contains 
81*86  p.  c.  of  platinum  (Muspratt  &  Hofmann),  31'4  p.c.  (Noad),  and  is 
therefore  C»*NH»*Cl,PtCl». 

Chloropalladiate  cf  Toluidine,  —  Orange-vellow  precipitate  resem- 
bling the  platinum-salt,  but  somewhat  paler.  (Muspratt  <fe  Hofmann.) 

Oxalate  of  Toluidine,  —  A.n  alcoholic  solution  of  toluidine  mixed 
with  oxalic  acid  forms  delicate  silky  needles,  which  dissolve  sparingly  in 
cold,  more  readily  in  boiling  water  or  alcohol,  and  are  insoluble  in  ether. 
The  solution  has  a  strong  acid  reaction  and  a  saline  taste,  with  unpleasant 
burning  aftertaste.  Contains  34-33  p.  c.  hypoth.  anhydrous  oxalic  acid. 
(Muspratt  k  Hofmann.) 
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Musprafct  &  Holinaim* 

18  C 108     ....     52-43    51-99 

N 14     ....      6-79 

12  H 12     ....       5-83     5-90 

9  O 72     ....     34-95 


C^*NW,Cm^O»  +  Aq ...  206     ....  100-00 


Toluidine  dUsolves  in  tcoodrspirit,  alcohol,  and  ether;  ether  abstracts 
it  from  the  aqueous  solution.  It  dissolves  in  acetone ,  and  in  oUb  both 
ixed  and  volatile.  (Muspratt  &  Hofmann.) 


Lutidine. 

C»*NH«^  =  C"AdH»,H».  ? 

Andrrsox.     (1851.)     Phil,  Mag,  J.  [4],  2,  457;  Ann,  Pharm,  80,  44; 

J.  pr.  Chem,  54,  86;  Pharm,  Centr,  1851,  914. 
C.  Greville  Williams.     Chem.  Soc,  Qu,  J,  7,  07. — PhiL  Mag,  J,  [4], 

8,209,— Edi7ib,  Phil,  Tram.  21,  Pt.  ii. ;   N,  Ann,  Chim.  P/iy$. 

45,  488. 

Formation.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  bones  (Anderson);  also  of  the 
bituminous  shale  of  Dorsetshire,  and  of  coal  (Williams);  and  bj  distilling 
cinchoniiie  with  caustic  potash.  (Williams.) 

Preparation,  1.  Fi^om  Bone-oil, — The  oily  mixture  of  volatile  alka- 
loids obtained  from  bone-oil  in  the  preparation  of  petinine  (x,  150)  and 
dehydrated  by  hydrate  of  potash,  yields  by  fractional  distillation:  at 
65^  propylamine,  C«NH»;  at  120°  pyridine,  C*^\H«;  between  132*  and 
137^  picoliue,  C"NH^;  and  between  152°  and  155°,  principally  lutidine. 
This  latter  portion  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits,  after  addi- 
tion of  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  pure  salt  of  picoline,  and  afterwards  a 
mixture  of  picoline  and  lutidine  salts;  the  mother-liquor  treated  with 
alcohol  and  ether  yields  a  pure  salt  of  lutidine.  (Anderson.) 

%,  FromSJuUe  naphtha  and  Coal-tarnaphtha. — The  thick  and  treacly 
matter  produced  by  agitating  crude  shale  naphtha  with  oil  of  vitriol  for 
the  purpose  of  purification,  was  repeatedly  boiled  with  water  to  resinise 
and  separate  the  tar,  during  which  process  a  large  quantity  of  Runge*s 
pyrrol  was  evolved,  as  shown  by  the  purple  colour  which  the  vapour 
imparted  to  slips  of  wood  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid 
was  then  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  saturated  with  lime  or  potash, 
distilled,  and  the  product  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  sepa- 
rate the  non-basic  oil.  The  solution  was  distilled  with  an  alkali  to 
separate  the  oily  bases,  which  were  then  freed  from  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia  by  washing  with  strong  potash-ley,  and  dehydrated  ^r 
means  of  sticks  of  potash.  The  anhydrous  oily  bases  were  then  sub- 
jected to  repeated  fractional  distillation,  whereby  they  were  divided  into 
two  gronps,  the  first  boiling  below  160°,  and  being  soluble  in  water,  while 
the  rest,  which  boiled  at  higher  temperatures,  were  perfectly  insoluble. 
After  about  six  rectifications,  the  portion  boiling  below  160°,  which  wm 
at  first  very  small,  amounted  to  more  than  all  the  rest  united.  —  Tha 
portion  of  this  latter  distillate  which  passed  over  between  93°  and  98^ 
VOL.   XII.  Z 
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contained  pyridine,  picoline  and  Intidine,  whicb  were  separated  by  the 
fractional  crystallisation  of  their  platinnm-salts  (z,  407);  the  portion 
boiling  between  132^  and  135°  consisted  of  Intidine  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  picoline;  the  portion  which  passed  over  between  150°  and 
153%  and  likewise  between  177®  and  1 83%  consisted  of  pore  Intidine; 
and  that  which  distilled  between  194®  and  225%  was  chiefly  Intidine 
mixed  with  collidine  (C'XH").  This  latter  base  also  passed  over 
between  225°  and  255^  Lastly  the  very  small  portion  which  distilled 
above  260"  contained  parvoline  C^NH". 

By  a  similar  process,  Intidine  may  be  obtained  from  coal-tar;  the 
distillate  obtained  between  150^  and  155°  contains  Intidine  together 
with  picoline.  (Williams,  iT.  £d.  FhU.  J.  [2],  2,  324;  Chcm.  Gaz. 
1855,401.) 

3.  From  Cinehonine.  —  Cinchonine  was  distilled  with  hydrate  of 
potash  in  au  iron  retort^  and  the  product,  which  always  contained  pyrrol, 
was  collected  in  a  well-cooled  receiver,  afterwards  acidulated  and  boiled 
for  two  days  to  remove  the  pjrrrol.  The  bases  were  then  set  free  by  the 
addition  of  caustic  potash-solution,  dehydrated  by  sticks  of  potash,  and 
subjected  to  repeated  fractional  distillation,  whereby  fractions  were 
obtained  as  low  as  154°  to  160^  and  as  high  as  271%  The  more  volatile 
portion  consisted  of  Intidine  together  with  small  portions  of  picoline 
and  pyridine,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  nine  rectifications,  the 
portion  boiling  between  160°  and  165  being  collected  apart  —  The  next 
portion  of  the  distillate,  between  179°  and  182%  contained  collidine,  and 
the  portion  which  boiled  above  200°  contained  a  set  of  bases  belonging 
to  a  different  series,  viz.,  chinoline,  C"XH'  and  lepidine  C*NH'.  — 
The  alkaline  diatillate  obtained  by  heating  cinchonine  with  potash  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a  single  baae  to  which  the  name  chinoline  was  applied.     (Williams.)  ^. 

Properties,  More  oily  than  picoline.  Its  odour  is  less  pungent  and 
more  aromatic.  (Anderson.)  Boils  at  about  160%  Sp.  gr.  about  0*93. 
(Williams.) 

Anderson.  C.  Gre?ille  Williams. 

Jrom  bone-oil,  from  cinchonine.     from  thale-nepkiha. 

a*  b»  Cm 

14  C 84     ....    78-51  ....     78-45    ....       78*68     ....     78-68  ....  78-65  ....  7875 

N 14    ....     13-08 

9U 9    ....      8-41....       8-41     ....        8-52    ....      8-85....     88*6....    892 

C"NH»....  107     ....  10000 

Of  the  three  specimens  of  Intidine  from  shale-naphtha  analysed  by  Williams, 
a  distilled  over  between  150"  and  155*  $  b  between  177""  and  183**  sp.gr.  0'928 ;  and 
e  between  194**  and  225" ;  this  last  portion  also  contained  collidine,  which  increases 
the  percentage  of  carbon  and  hjdrogen. 

IT  DecamposUiam.  1.  Vapour  of  Intidine  passed  over  red-hot  lime  is 
converted,  with  deposition  of  carbon,  into  another  base  called  by  Wil- 
liams earmidine,  the  composition  of  which  has  not  yet  been  asibertained. 
It  produces  a  fine  red  colour  with  firwood  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
bluish  green  with  chloride  of  lime.  (Williams.)  IF. 

ConUnnatiotiB.    Lutidine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  the 
'dissolved  portion  immediately  separates  in  the  form  of  an  oily  layer. 
The  wUt  of  Lviidint  are  very  soluble. 
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Chloromercuraie  of  Lutidine.  —  C^^!N'H',2HgCl.  —  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  corrosive  subliioate  and  hydrochlorate  of  lutidine  yield  a  white 
>;ranular  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  M'ater,  with  partial 
decompobitiou,  and  se[}arates  unaltered  on  cooling  from  solution  in  boiling 
alcohol.  (Anderson.) 

Chloroplatinate  cf  Lutidine,  —  Pour-sided  tables  often  confused  and 
irregularly  formed.  (Anderson.)  Pale  yellow  ensiform  crystals,  nearly 
half  an  inch  long,  or  ruby-coloured  flat  four-sided  prisms.  (Williams.) 
Dissolves  readily  in  cold,  and  still  mora  in  hot  water,  and  is  likewise 
soluble  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Anderson.) 

C.  G rev i lie  Willian]?. 


'  X. 


Anderson.    ^  .  , 

a.  o,  c.  a.  e. 

14  C 84-0....  26-81....26-35....26-94....2614 

N 140....     4-49 

10  li    100...     319....  3-23....  3-36....  3-16 

Pt    98-7....  31-51. ...31-40....31-14....31-76....31-C6....3r'>    •31-7.. .31-8 

3  CI    lOG-5...  3400 

C"NUwCl,PtCl*  ....313-2....100-00 

^.  Anderson* 8  salt  was  prepared  with  lutidine,  obtained  from  bone-oil ;  Williams's 
salt  a  with  lutidine,  obtained  from  ciuchonine  (B.P.  160° — Idb^) ;  b,  e^  d  and  e  with 
lutidine  from  shale-naphtha:  b  from  the  fraction  of  the  distillate  (p.  338),  boilinijr 
between  132®  and  138"  ;  the  mother-liquor  of  these  crystals  >ie]ded  the  platinum- salt 
of  picoline  ;  e  from  the  fraction  distilling  between  150°  and  153°  (the  same  as  analysis 
a,  page  338)  d  and  e  were  obtained  from  the  portion  of  the  distillate  which,  in  the  tir»t 
rectification,  boiled  below  98°»  not  by  first  separating  the  several  based  contained  in  that 
portion  by  fractional  distillation,  and  then  converting  them  into  platiaom-saits,  but  by 
treating  the  whole  of  the  liquid  boiling  below  98°  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride 
of  platinum,  and  separating  the  several  platinum-salts  by  fractional  crystallisation 
(x.  407).  The  solution  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  yielded  :  first  the  crystals  d  which 
were  pale  yellow,  uniform  and  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  together  with  thick  flat  four, 
sided  ruby-ooloured  prisms;  secondly  the  crystals  e,  which  were  thick  prisms;  thirdly, 
long,  thin,  square  prisms  of  chloroplatinate  of  picoline  containing  32'29  p.  c.  platinum 
(calc.  32*94)  ;  fourthly,  short,  hard,  dark  red  prisms,  also  of  picoline>salt  containiag 
32*69  p.  c.  platinum ;  and  fifthly,  radiating  needles  of  deep  orange-yellow  colour  con. 
taining  34*71  p>c.  platinum,  which  agrees  nearly  with  the  platinum-salt  of  pyridine 
(calc.  34*6  p.  c).  This  method  of  separating  volatile  oily  bases  by  the  crystallisation 
of  the  platinom-salta  is  recommended  both  by  Anderson  and  by  Greville  Williams  as 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  fractional  distillation,  because  it  entails  much  less  waste  ;  it 
has  however  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  very  large  amount  of  platinum.  To  obtain 
correct  results  in  the  analysis  of  these  platinum-salts,  they  should  be  pulverised, 
washed  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  to  separate  a  peculiar  resinous  matter,  and 
dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  as  they  decompose  at  100°.    % 


Conjugated  Compounds  containing  C"NH'  or  similar  Nuclei, 

IT.  Methyllutidine. 

C»«NH"  =  C"AdH*(CH»),H«. 
C.  Greville  Williams.    Ed,  Phil.  Trans,  21.  Pt.  ii,  p.  317. 

Lutidine  Diixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  iodide  of  methyl   becomes 
Seated,  boils^  and  almost  immediately  solidifies  into  ^  ma^s  of  cryt^tulij 

z  2 
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consisting  of  hjdriodate  of  methjUatidine.  This  salt  (prepared  wil 
latidine  obtained  by  distilling  cinchonine  with  potasb)  dissolTes  Teiy 
easily  in  water  and  alcobol,  bat  is  nearly  insolnble  in  ether.  Oa  erapo* 
rating  its  alcoholic  solution  to  a  syrap,  it  retains  that  state  for  some 
tinie^  but  as  soon  as  it  is  toached,  long  beautifol  needles  shoot  across  the 

Te££cl,  and  the  whole  nltimately  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  crystals. 

When  this  salt  is  treated  with  potash^  no  odour  of  a  Tolatile  base  is  erolred ;  hence 
mrthyllutidine  appears  to  belong  to  Hofinann's  fourth  class  of  bases,  formed  on  the 
ammonium  type. 

The  platinum-wU  Ci'NH>H71,PtCl'  was  obtained  b^  dissolving  the 
Iiydriodate  in  water,  precipitating  the  iodine  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
adding  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  mixing  the  filtrate  with  bichlo- 
ride of  platinam.  It  then  yielded  crystals  containing  30*29  p.  c. 
platinum  (calculated  quantity  89 '16).  IT. 


Ethyltolnidine. 

C"NH»  =  C^C*H»)(NH»),H». 
MoRLEY  &  Abel.     Chem,  Soe.  Qu.  J,  7,  68;  Fhartn.  Centr.  1 854,  507. 

Aethyltoluidine,  Vinetoluidin. 

I^ormatian,  By  the  action  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  ethyl  on  tolui* 
dine.  (Hofmann.) 

FreparcUton,  When  tolaidine  is  mixed  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a 
sealed  tube  and  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
whole  becomes  crystalline,  and  at  length  a  layer  of  oil  separates  on  the 
surface.  The  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl  is  removed  by  distillation,  and 
the  residue,  consisting  of  hydriodate  of  ethjltoluidine,  is  distilled  with 
strong  potash-ley;  the  base  then  passes  over  in  the  form  of  a  light  oil, 
which  is  removed  and  rectified  over  caustic  potash. 

Properties  Colourless  oil  having  an  aromatic  odour..  Boils  at  127^. 
Sp.  gr.  =0'939. 

Morlej  8t  Abel. 

18  C  108    ....    80-00    79-90 

N 14    ....     10-37 

13  H 13    ....      9-63    9-78 


^ 


C^NH" 135    ....  10000 

Heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  it  yields  biethyltoluidine. 

Iiydriodate  of  EthyUoluid\7U»  — <  Preparation,  (vid.  sap.)  —  Heavy  oil 
having  a  peculiar  alliaceous  odour. 

ChioroplatincUe  of  Eikyltoluxdine,  —  The  solution  of  the  hydrochlorat^ 
is  evaporated,  and  carefully  mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  a" 
soon  as  a  precipitate  appears,  alcohol  is  added,  which  at  first  dissolve 
the  precipitate,  but  deposits  it  again  on  agitation;   the  precipitate  ' 
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irashed  with  ether.  Pale  yellow,  becoming  dark-coloured  at  100^  ; 
dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol.  Contains  29*11  p.  o.  platinam  and 
is  therefore  C^«NH",HCI,PtCT.  (Calculation  requires  2893  p.  c. 
platinnm.) 


Biethyltoluidine. 

C«NH"  =  C"(C*H»)»NH»,H».  ' 
MoRLBT  &  AbeIn     Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  7,  72. 

When  ethyltoluidine  is  heated  in  the  water-bath  with  iodide  of  ethyl 
and  the  liquid  gently  agitated  after  two  or  three  days,  beautiful  crystals 
form  in  it,  which  reaissolve  at  the  heat  of  the  water-batL  The  excess 
of  iodide  of  ethyl  is  remored  by  distillation;  the  residue  distilled  with 
potash-ley;  and  the  base  which  passea  over  in  the  form  of  a  light  oil,  is 
rectified  over  caustic  potash. 

Colourless  oil  having  the  odour  of  ethyl-toluidine.  Boils  at  299  • 
Sp.  gr.  =  0-924. 

Morley  &  Abel. 

22  C  132    ....     80-98     8090 

N 14     ....       8-59 

17  H 17     ....     10-43     10-47 

C«NHV 163     ....  10000 

Hydriodate  of  Blethyltoluidlne.  —  Separates  when  its  solution  is 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  in  oily  drops  which  crystallise  when 
touched  with  a  glass  rod.  Decomposes  in  contact  with  the  air^  when 
heated  over  the  water-bath,  and  by  contact  with  alcohol.  Contains 
43' 45  per  cent,  of  iodine,  and  is  therefore  C^'NH^^,HI.  (Calculation, 
43-66  p.  c.) 


Triethyltoluidine. 

C»«NH"  =  C"(C*H»)NH*,H«. 
MoBLBT  &  Abel.    Cheni,  Soc,  Qu,  J,  7,  73. 

If  it  be  rapposed  to  contain  1  H  more,  it  becomes  TriethyUoluylammof^um  » 
C?*H*(OH»)»N  (compare  xi,  308). 

Known  only  as  a  hydrate  and  in  combination  with  acids. 

Biethyltoluidine  is  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  till  crystals  form  in 
the  liquid.  After  the  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl  has  been  distilled  off,  the 
hydriodate  of  triethyltoluidine  remains  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil,  which, 
when  heated  with  oxide  of  silver,  forms  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrate  of 
triethyltoluidine.  This  compound  has  a  yery  bitter  taste,  a  strong  alka- 
line reaction,  and  precipitates  the  salts  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia, 
alumina,  chromic  oxide  and  the  heavy  metallic  oxides;  the  precipitates 
formed  with  the  salts  of  alumina,  lead-oxide,  antimonic,  stannous  and 
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stannic  oxide,  are  soluble  in  excess;  the  precipitate  formed  in  cnpric  salts 
blackens  on  boiling.     Mercuric  salts  are  precipitated  white. 

ChloroplatinaU.  —  Beautifal  crystalline  precipitate,  insoluble  in  cold, 
but  soluble  in  hot  water,  whence  it  crystallises  in  fine  needles.  Loses 
platinum  when  recrystallised. 

Morley  &.  AbeL 

26  C   15C-0  ....  39-27     3911 

N  14-0  ....  3-52 

22  H  22-0  ....  5-54     5-64 

Pt 99-0  ....  24-85     24-71 

3  CI 106-2  ....  26-82 

C*NlF*Cl,PtCl-    397-2     ....  100-00 


Metoluidine. 

C»N»H"  =  C^yNAdH",H«. 

W1L.SOX.     (1850.)     Chem,  Soc,  Qu.  J,  3,  15;   Ann.  Pharm.  77,2}  G; 
PJufi-m.  Centr.  1851,  110. 

Formaimi,  In  the  decomposition  of  toluidiue  by  chloride  of 
cyanogen  (p.  335). 

1^ reparation! .  Toluidine  is  spread,  by  the  application  of  a  ^ntle  heat, 
over  a  glass  tube  somewhat  bent,  and  vapour  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  is 
drawn  over  it  by  means  of  an  aspirator;  the  heat  evolved  by  tbe  reaction 
is  then  sufficient  to  keep  the  substance  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  result- 
ing resinous  ma^s,  consisting  of  hydrochlorate  of  metoluidine,  is  dissolved 
in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid;  the  liquid  filtered  and  precipitated 
by  potash;  and  the  precipitate  is  boiled  for  a  while  with  the  liquid  contain- 
ing potash,  in  order  to  drive  ofi*  any  undecomposed  toluidine  together  with 
the  watery -vapours,  then  washed  with  water,  and  recrystallised  from 
alcohol. 

Crystalline  lamina?.  The  best  crystals  arc  obtained  from  a  mixfure 
of  water  and  alcohol.' 

Wilson. 

30  C 180     ....     75-31     74-.'>4 

3  N  42     ....     17-:)8 

17  H 17     ....      7-11     7-34 

•     C*>N»H''   239     ....  rOO-00 

Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more 'readily  in  boiling  water. 
Dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Metoluidine.  —  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of 
metoluidine  forms  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  deep  yellow  precipitate 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  may  be  dried  at  100°. 
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Wihon. 

30  C  180   ....  40-43  40*40 

3  N  42   ....   9-43 

18  H  18   ....   404  4*24 

Pt 99   ....  22-17  22-15 

3  CI 106-2  ....  23-93 


C»N»H»7,HCI  +  PtCl* 445-2  ....  10000 


Cyanotoluidine. 

C«N*Hw  =  C~Cj»Ad«H»  H«.     . 

A.  W,  HoFMANN.  (1848.)  A7in.  Pharm.  66,  144;  Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
1,  159;  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  67;  J.  pr,  Chem.  51,  216; 
Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  582. 

Formation  (p.  335). 

Preparation.  When  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  passed  throngh  an  alco- 
bolic  solution  of  toluidine,  the  red-brown  liquid  deposits  after  a  few  hours 
a  crystalline  mixture  of  several  substances,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid 
extracts  cyanotoluidine.  This  compound  resembles  C3raniline  in  every 
respect,  excepting  that  it  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Thiotolamic  Acid. 

L.  HiLKBNKAMP.    (1855.)    Ann.  Pharm.  95,  96. 

ThioioluoUdure. 

Formaiian*    By  the  action  of  snlphite  of  ammonia  on  nitrotolnol. 
Known  only  in  combination  with  oases. 

Preparation  of  the  Ammonia-saU.  A  mixture  of  60  grm.  nitrotolnol, 
400  ^ni.  of  a  cold-saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphite  of  ammonia^ 
a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  a  litre  of  absolute  alcohol,  is  placed 
in  a  flasK  provided  with  a  condensing  apparatus^  and  heated  to 
the  boiling  point  in  the  water-bath,  the  distillate  being  from  time  to  time 
poured  back  into  the  flask,  till  a  sample  of  the  liquid  is  no  longer  clouded 
by  water.  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammDnia  prevents  the  liquid  from  turning 
acid  and  the  conseqaent  decomposition  of  the  thiotolamic  acid  produced.  The 
cooled  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  crystallised  sulphite  of  ammonia  and 
evaporated,  with  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ; 
on  cooling,  it  deposits  radiating  groups  of  delicate  lamins,  which  are 
filtered  off  and  treated  with  ether,  in  which,  after  stirring,  the  adhering 
mother-liquor  sinks,  so  that  the  lamin»  may  be  poured  off  together  with 
the  ether;  they  are  then  quickly  heated  to  between  50°  and  60°  and 
placed  in  vacuo.  By  a  repetition  of  this  process,  they  are  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity.  From  the  mother-liquor,  small  nodules  separate,  which 
when  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  yield  thiotolamate  of  ammonia  inlaminss. 
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Thiotolamate  of  Ammonia  forms  delicate  laminie  having  a  silky  lustre 
and  unctnoas  to  the  touch.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  crystallised  therefrom;  it  also  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  but  is 
insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  faint  yellow  colour,  a 
peculiar  sweet  odour,  and  a  slight  acid  reaction. 


14  C 

2N 

.....      04 
.....     28 
12 

..o     41-18     . 
....     13-72     . 

....     15-68     . 

....        £0*9i        • 

Hillcenkamp. 

40-84 

14-08 

12  H 

^       6-35 

2  S  

32 

15-41 

tf  O 

48 

23-,32 

C"NH«(N 

fH0.2SO'... 

204 

....  10000     . 

100-00 

Thii  acid  bean  the  Mme  relation  to  toluol  that  thionaphthamic  add  bean  to 
naphthalin. 

In  damp  air,  the  salt  gradually  acquires  a  rose-red  tint.  Heated  on 
platinum  foil,  it  melts  and  chars.  Sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids  do  not  produce  any  alteration  in  the  aqueous  solution,  even  at  the 
boiling  heat.  The  acid  solutions  assume  a  rose-colour  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  after  a  while,  and  more  quickly  by  the  alcoholic  solution  with  pre- 
cipitation of  metallic  silver.  Aqueous  sesquichloride  of  iron  acquires  a 
purple-red  colour  when  mixed  with  it,  and  after  a  while  a  black  preci- 
pitate is  deposited.  The  dilute  solutions  of  sulphate  and  chloride  of 
copper  are  coloured  green  by  it,  the  former  becoming  turbid  when  heated. 
In  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  calomel  is  precipitated.  A  solution 
of  protocyanide  of  iron  is  rendered  turbid  by  it  and  gives  off  a  faint  odoar 
of  hydrocyanic  acid;  similarly  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  only  the 
turbidity  does  not  show  itself  so  quickly.  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  a 
heavy  yellowish  oil  is  produced  smelling  like  chloranil. 

Thiotolamate  ofPotaBh,  —  When  thiotolamate  of  ammonia  is  added  to 
aqueous  carbonate  of  potash  and  heated  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to 
escape,  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  the  residue 
exhausted  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  solution  filtered  hot,  it 
deposits  small  nodules,  which  when  dry  form  a  powder  having  a  faint 
reddish  tint.  This  salt  is  less  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  the 
ammonia-salt, 

HUkenkamp. 

C"NH>S?0«  186        ....    82-59 

K   ^9-2     ....     17-41     17-22 

C"NH«KS»0«  ....  225-2    ....  10000 

ThiololamaU  of  Soda,  —  Prepared  like  the  potash-salt  Small 
crystalline  nodules  which  form  a  white  powder  when  dry.  Easily  soluble 
in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

ThiotolamaJte  of  Baryta.  —  The  ammonia-salt  is  added  to  boiling 
■water  and  the  liquid  kept  at  the  boiling  heat  as  long  as  ammonia  con- 
tinues to  escape;  the  excess  of  baryta  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  and 
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the  filtered  liquid  evaporated,  whereupon  it  deposits  white  crystalline 
crusts.  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  hydrated  alcohol,  hut  is  insoluhle 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Salhydramide.    C«N*H'H)«. 

Ettlino.     (1839.)    Ann.  Pharm,  29,  309;   33,  261;    Pharm.  Cenlr: 

1840,  836. 
Lauubnt.    Bev.  scient.  16,  393. 

Salieylimide,  Hydrure  ^AzoialicyU. 

FomuUixtn.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  (or  hydrosulphate  of  ammo* 
Dia)  on  salicylous  acid: 

3C'^H«0^  +  2NH»  =  C^aN'Hwo*  +  6HO. 
Corresponds  to  hydrobenzamide  (p.  191). 

Preparation,  1.  When  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  salicylous 
acid,  a  slight  heat  is  evolved,  the  acid  increases  in  weight  and  solidifies  to 
a  yellowish  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  between  30°  and  40°  and  yields 
a  scanty  sublimate.  (Ettling.)  100  parts  of  dry  salicylous  acid  take 
up,  according  to  Ettling,  9*69  pts.  of  ammonia;  according  to  the  above 
equation,  the  quantity  should  be  9'29  pts. — 2.  One  measure  of  salicylous 
acid  is  dissolved  in  3  or  4  measures  of  alcohol,  and  1  measure  of  aqueous 
ammonia  is  added.  Yellowish  white  needles  of  salicylate  of  ammonia 
are  then  formed,  which  ultimately  reduce  the  liquid  to  a  nearly  solid 
mass;  but  on  applying  a  gentle  heat,  the  whole  dissolves,  and  the  solution 
on  cooling  <leposits  heavy,  deep  yellow  crystals  of  salhydramide  (p.  338). 
If  only  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  used,  or  if  the  liquid  after  it  has 
become  clear,  is  mixed  with  water,  a  brownish  yellow  oil  separates 
which  gradually  changes  into  crystalline  salhydramide.  (Ettling.) 

Properties  Deep  yellow,  shining,  transparent,  hard,  four-sided 
prisms  belonging  to  the  donble  oblique  prismatic  system.  Fig.  121 
(ooT  .  ooF  .  oP).  t«  :  V  ss  117''  30';  y  :  m  =  93°  30';  y  :  t;=  103°30'. 
(Laurent.)     The  alcoholic  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Ettling. 
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Decompositions,  1.  Melts  at  300°  into  a  brownish  yellow  mass  and 
yields  a  very  light  white  sublimate.  The  residue  solidifies  on  cooling 
and  forms  a  transparent  mass,  which  chars  when  strougly  heated.  — 
2.  It  is  not  altered  by  dilute  acids  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when 
heated  it  is  converted  into  salicylous  acid  and  the  ammonia  salt  of  the 
acid  employed.  —  3.  When  boiled  with  potash -ley,  it  gives  ofi*  a  large 
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quantity  of  ammonia  and  leaves  salicjlite  of  potash.  The  alcoholic 
solution  may  be   mixed   with   weak  potash    without  decomposing.  — 

4.  When  ammonia  is  poured  upon  it  and  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  the 
compound  is  gradually  converted  into  a  dingy  yellow-green  powder. 
The  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  ammonia  quickly  turns  brown  on 
exposure  to  the  air  and  absorbs  a  volume  of  oxygen  equal  to  its  own.  — 

5.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  salhydramide  through  which  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed,  yields  thiosalicol. 

Combinaiions.  —  Salhydramide  appears  to  be  insoluble  in  water. 

Lead'compound.  —  a.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  is  mixed  with  10  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  the  mixture  then 
heated,  and,  after  addition  of  a  little  ammonia,  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
salhydramide  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  as  long  as  the  precipitate 
at  first  produced  redissolves  in  the  hot  liqnid,  this  liquid  deposits  on 
cooling,  a  deep  yellow,  heavy,  granular  powder,  which,  after  being  washed 
with  water  and  dried,  resembles  chrome-yellow. 

b.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  added  to  a  solution  of  salhydramide  mixed 
with  ammonia  and  water,  produces  light  yellow  flakes,  which  when  dry 
become  strongly  electrical  by  friction. 

Iron- compound.  —  M'hen  ferric  hydrochlorate  is  mixed  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  tartaric  acid  to  prevent  precipitation  by  excess  of 
ammonia  and  a  solution  of  salhydramide  in  ammoniacal  alcohol  prepared 
hot,  and  containing  so  much  ammonia  that  it  is  not  rendered  turbid  by 
40  times  its  volume  of  cold  water,  is  added  to  it,  the  mixture  immedi- 
ately assumes  a  dark  blood-red  colour  and  deposits,  after  a  few  seconds, 
yellowish  red  flakes,  which  soon  acquire  a  deeper  and  more  fiery  colour 
and  a  granular  texture.  The  product  is  washed  with  water  and  dried 
—  If  the  iron  solution  is  somewhat  in  excess,  the  precipitate  quickly  settles  to  the  hot- 
torn.  The  mother-liquor  is  clear,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  mouths  deposits  very  small 
dark  violet  crystals  which  have  a  strong  lustre  and  yield  a  red-brown  powder.  —  Salicy- 
lous  acid  miy  also  be  used  instead  of  salhydramide,  but  in  that  case  the  compound  takes 
some  time  to  separate. 

Dark  fiery-red,  granular,  like  sesquioxide  of  iron     Tolerably  light. 
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According  to  Gerhardt,  this  compound  is  C«N^fe5(NfcH»)H»0«,  that  is  to  say, 
salhydramide  in  which  2  At.  H  are  replaced  by  2  At.  fe,  and  1  At.  H  by  ferammonium 
(fe  e=  |-  Fe ;  ferammonium  &=  NfeH^,  that  is  to  say  ammonium  in  which  1  At.  H  is 
replaced  by  fe). — The  formation  of  the  compound  from  free  salicylous  acid  is  explained 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  salhydramide,  by  the  equation  : 

3C"H»0',Fc'0',NH3  +  2NH»  =  C*^N'H'803,Fe20»  +  6H0  [L.]. 

When  heated  above  100%  it  melts,  gives  off  white  vapours,  and  leares 
carburet  of  iron.  —  When  boiled  with  water,  it  retains  its  fiery-red 
colour,  but  the  amount  of  iron  rises  to  20*5  per  cent,  and  the  water 
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acquires  a  yellow  colonr,  leaves  a  slight  residue  when  evaporated,  and 
forms  with  acetate  of  copper,  a  few  spangles  of  the  copper-compound  of 
salbjdramide. — It  is  not  altered  by  cold  very  dilute  nitric  acid;  but 
when  heated  with  the  stronger  acid,  it  dissolves  and  forms  a  yellow 
solution  which  deposits  salicylons  acid  on  boilinp;.  It  is  dissolved  by 
hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  alcohol,  even  in  the  cold;  the  solution 
mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  yields  after  a  while  a  deposit  of 
chloroplatinate  of  ammonium. — The  solution  in  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid,  forms  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  precipitate  of  sulphur;  with 
ferrooyanide  of  potassium,  a  precipitate  of  prussiau  blue  after  a  while; 
with  sesquicyanide  of  iron,  it  immediately  acquires  an  emerald-green 
colonr,  and  after  a  few  hours  deposits  prnssian  blue. 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  forming  a  dark  blood-red  solution,  from  which 
water  throws  down  a  lighter-coloured  compound  containing  29*5  p.  c. 
ferric  oxide;  the  supernatant  liquid  mixed  with  ammonio-cupric  acetate 
does  not  form  the  copper-compound  of  salbydramidc,  but  only  a  dingy 
greyish  green  precipitate. 


Copper- compound,  —  AVhon  a  very  dilute  solution  of  salhydramide  is 
mixed  with  ammonio-cupric  acetate,  an  emerald-green  liquid  is  produced, 
which  loses  its  colour  in  ten  minutes  and  deposits  emerald-green,  shining, 
interlacing,  crystalline  lamins;  these  are  washed  with  alcohol,  till  that 
liquid  runs  through  colourless,  and  then  dried.  If  in  the  preparation  of  sali- 
cylite  of  copper  (p.  243),  the  free  acetic  acid  is  neutralued  with  ammonia,  this  com- 
pound is  precipitated  together  with  oxide  of  copper. 

Very  light  crystalline  laminae,  of  a  dark-green  colour  and  strong 
satiny  lustre.  From  a  solution  in  water  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  and  alcohol,  it 
is  precipitated  of  a  pale  blue-green  colour  on  the  addition  of  acetate  of  copper. 
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According  to  Gerhardt,  it  is  salhydramide  in  which  2  At.  H  are  replaced  by  2  Cu, 
and  1  At.  H  by  NCuH*  (cuprammonium),  so  that  its  formula  is  C-«N2Cu2(NH»Cu)HWOfi. 
— ^Tlie  formation  of  the  compound  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

2C"CuH*0*  +  C"CuH»O^NH»  +  2NH»  -  C^-N^Cu^H^O'*  +  CHO  [L.]. 

When  heated,  it  melts  into  a  blood-red  mass,  and  gives  off  a  greenish 
vapour  which  condenses  into  oily  drops,  crystallising  as  they  cool,  perfectly 
volatile,  and  smelling  like  gum  benzoYii.  At  a  higher  temperature,  the 
residue  solidifies  and  slowly  burns,  leaving  oxide  of  copper.  It  dissohcs 
in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  green  solution,  and  on  neutra- 
lising the  acid  with  potash,  or  even  adding  a  rather  large  excess,  the  com- 
pound is  precipitated  in  its  original  state.  When  heated  with  strong  acids, 
it  yields  the  ammonia-salt  and  the  cnpric  salt  of  the  acid,  and  gives  off 
salicylous  acid.  It  is  not  attacked  by  weak  potash-solution  in  the  cold,  and 
but  slowly  attacked  at  the  boiling  heat.  After  boiling  for  some  time,  the 
liquid  suddenly  acquires  a  light  copper  colour,  and  deposits  a  red  pitchy 
suDstaBoe  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the  rest  of  the  liquid  still  retaining 
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a  grass'green  coloar  aud  containing  spangles  of  the  undecom posed  sub- 
stance. The  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  is  but  slowly  decomposed  bj 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  yellow  filtrate  smells  of  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  sulphide  of  copper  remains  on  the  filter. 

The  copper  compound  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Salhydramide  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  in  50  pts.  of 
hot  alcohol,  and  crystallises  out  for  the  most  part  on  cooling.  Water 
does  not  precipitate  the  solution  if  it  has  been  previously  mixed  with 
ammonia^ 


Bromosalhydramide.    C"N*Br»H"0-. 

PiRiA.    (1838.)    Ann.  Fharm.30,V5. 

Bromofomide, 

Produced  by  the  action   of  ammonia  on  bromo««licylous  acid;   its 
reactions  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  chlorosalhydramide. 
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Chlorosalhydramide.    C»N»C1»H»0«. 

Piria.     (1835.)    Ann.  Pliarm.  30,  172. 

CAloroiamide. 

Formation.   By  the  action  of  ammoniacal  gas  on  chlorosalicylous  acid  : 
3CWC1H»0*  +  2NH»  =  C^WWH^Ob  +  6H0. 

Preparation,  Dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  chlorosalicylous 
acid ;  the  resulting  resinous  mass  pulverised ;  ammoniacal  gas  again 
passed  over  it;  and  these  operations  repeated  as  long  as  any  action  takes 
place,  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  water  continues  to  form;  the  yellow  mass 
is  then  dissolved  in  anhydrous  alcohol  or  hot  anhydrous  ether,  whence 
the  chlorosalhydramide  crystallises  on  cooling. 

Properties.    Yellow  iridescent  crystalline  scales. 

Piria. 

42  C  252-0  ....  56-10  55-39 

2  N  28-0  ....   6-23  6-45 

15  H  15-0  ....   3-34  3-43 

3  CI 106-2     ....     23-64     21*46 

6  O  48-0     ....     10-69     13-27 

C«N*CIH0'  ....  449-2     ....  10000     lOO'OO 
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Heated  with  acids,  it  yields  ammonia  and  chlorosalicyloas  aoid. 
With  hot  hydrated  alcohol  it  gives  off  ammonia. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  bnt  colours  that  liquid  yellow  when  left  in 
contact  with  it  for  some  time. 

It  dissolves  in  hot  anhydroas  alcohol  and  ether. 


%  Salicylosanilide. 

C*NH"0»  =  C"(N.H,C"H»)H»,0». 
L.  ScHiscBKOFF.     Compt.  rend,  45,  272;  Ann.  I^harm.  104,  373. 

When  equal  volumes  of  salicylous  acid  and  aniline  are  heated  toji^etlicr 
under  the  ordinary  pressure,  water  separates,  and  the  fluid  mixture 
solidifies  on  cooling: 

C"HK)*  +  C^^NH^  -  2H0  -  C»NH"0". 

Beautiful  light  yellow  crystals  which  melt  below  100^ 
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[-  N.(C«H*),(C|^H»0'),H.  aniline,  io  which  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by  salicylosyl. 
Isomeric  with  benzanilide]. 

When  heated  with  acids  or  alkalis,  it  yields  aniline  and  salicylous 
acid.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  IT. 


Unknown  Primai'y  Nucleus  C"H*^ 
Oxygen-nucleus  C"H*0'. 

Pyroguaiacin.    C"H»OM 

Pelletier  &  Deville.     (1843.)     Compt,  rend,  17,  1143;  PJiarm,  CenCr. 

1844,  95. 
Kdebm^ier.     J,  pr.  Cheni.  62,  201;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  289. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Obtained  together  with  guaiacene  and 
pyroguaiacic  acid  in  the  dry  distillation  of  guaiac  resin;  not  perhaps 
from  all  varieties,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Will  (^Ann.  Pharm^ 
$9,  345)  among  the  products  of  distillation  of  that  resin. 
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Properties,  Niicreous  laminae,  volatile  without  decomposition, 
f  Pellotier  <k  Deville.)  When  sublimed  in  a  Mohr's  apparatus,  it  forms 
lamiuie  or  long  needles.  (Ebermaier.)  Melts  at  180^.  (Pellotier  k  Deville.) 

Pelletier  &  Deville.    Ebermaier. 
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According  to  Ebermaier,  it  is  C**H*0*  (wliirh  requires  78-50  p.  c  C  and  6*54  H) 
and  according  to  Knop  {Pharm.  Centr.  1844,  090)  it  is  perhaps  tolaate  of  phenyl, 
C2SH120*  «  Ci-H*0,C»6H703,  which  view  however  docs  not  agree  with  the  decomposi- 
tion by  sulphuric  arid.  Tiiis.  as  well  as  the  reaction  with  chlorine,  seems  to  imply  that 
the  substance  examined  by  Elermaicr  was  not  pare.     [L.] 

D^ecomposUions.  1.  With  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  purple-red  solution . 
Similarly  with  aqueous  chromic  acid.  —  2.  When  oil  of  vitriol  is 
dropped  into  water  in  which  pyroguaiacin  is  suspended  and  the  liquid 
heated,  the  substance  first  turns  yellow  and  then  yields  a  rose-coloured 
solution,  which  afterwards  turns  green,  and  ultimately  deposits  a  black- 
blue  substance  which  colours  the  liquid  violet.  Oil  of  vitriol  in  contact 
with  pyroguaiacin  becomes  very  hot,  and  assumes  first  a  brown,  then  a 
dingy  green,  and  ultimately  a  dark  blue  colour,  a  black-blue  substance 
then  separating  which  contains  sulphur,  but  not  in  the  form  of  sulphuric 
acid.  —  3.  Pyroguaiacin  suspended  in  water  into  which  chlorine  gas  is 
passed,  turns  yellow,  cakes  together  and  then  assumes  a  dark  brown 
colour;  the  still  moist  product  and  the  wash-water  have  a  strong  odour 
of  musk  which  disappears  on  drying.  —  4.  Caustic  ammonia  colours 
pyroguaiacin  yellow;  the  alcoholic  solution  saturated  with  ammonia  yields 
nearly  unaltered  pyroguaiacin  when  evaporated.  —  5.  The  alcoholic 
solution  of  pyroguaiacin  reduces  nitrate  of  silver. 

Pyroguaiacin  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Pyroguaiacin  immersed  in  cold  potash  swells  up  considerably,  and 
when  the  liquid  is  heated,  forms  a  solution  which  solidifies  on  cooling 
into  a  solid  mass,  from  which,  after  saturation  with  carbonic  acid,  alcohol 
extracts  unaltered  pyroguaiacin. 


Pyroguaiacic  Acid. 

C"H«0*  =  C"H«0«,0».  1 

Unverdorben.    (1826.)    Pogg.  8,  402. 

Pelletier  &  Deville.     Compt,  rend,  17,  1143. — N,  Ann,  Chim,  Phy$. 

12,228;  N,  J,  Pharm,  6,  118;   J,  pr,   Chem.  33,  318;  Pharm. 

Centr.  1844,  45. 
Sobrero.     N,  J.  Pharm.  4,  381;  Compt.  rend.  17,  677;  Pliarm.  Centr. 

1844,  19. 
VbLCKEL.     Ann.  Pliarm,  89,  345;  Phai*m.  Centr.  1854,  434. 

Pyrojaksauret  Guajakbrandsdure  (Unverdorben),  Pyroguajaks&ure  (Vblckel), 
Hydruft  de  tfuajacile  (Pelletier  &  Deville),  Acide  pyrogaique  (Sobrero). 

Preparation.  1.  The  oil  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  guaiao 
resin  is  distilled  with  6  pts.  of  water  and  |  pt.  hydrate  of  potash  as 
long  as  the  distillate  exhibits  any  odour;  the  residual  liquid  is  decanted 
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from  the  tar^  diluted  with  2  pts.  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  after 
which  it  is  evaporated,  with  frequent  renewal  of  the  water,  till  it  no 
longer  smells.  On  subsequently  distilling  the  liquid  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  yellowish  green  oil  collects  in  the  receiver  below  the 
water.     (Unverdorben.) 

2.  The  heavy  oil  which  passes  over  in  the  distillation  of  guaiac  resin 
IS  dissolved  in  potash;  the  solution  diluted  with  water  and  boiled  in  the 
retort  as  long  as  any  yellow  light  oil  passes  over;  the  residue  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  not  quite  sufficient  to  convert  the 
whole  of  the  potash  into  sulphate;  the  separated  oil  dissolved  in 
potash;  the  solution  boiled  in  the  retort  till  the  milky  water  which  has 
parsed  over  becomes  perfectly  clear  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  potash  ;  and  the  oil  again  separated  (3  Ibis.  of  resin  thus  treated 
yielded  160  grms.  of  oil).  This  oil  is  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol 
(because  chloride  of  calcinm  is  somewhat  soluble  in  it  and  gives  off 
water  in  distillation)  and  rectified.  It  be^^ius  to  boil  slightly  at  100'', 
and  is  in  complete  ebullition  at  200^;  only  a  small  quantity  however 
passes  over  from  200°  to  203^  about  A  of  the  oil  from  203''  to  210^ 
half  from  210°  to  220°,  and  the  small  coloured  residue  between  220°  and 
230°.  By  repeated  fractional  distillation,  it  is  freed  from  an  admixed 
easily  decomposible  oil,  and  pure  pyroguaiacic  acid  is  ultimately 
obtained.    (Volckel.) 

3-  When  the  mixture  of  guaiacene  (x,  411,)  and  pyroguaiacic  acid 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  guaiac  resin  is  washed  with  water  and 
carefully  distilled,  all  the  guaiacene  passes  over  first,  the  pyroguaiacic 
acid  distilling  at  a  higher  temperature  only;  the  middle  portion  of  the 
distillate  obtained  at  about  210°  contains  the  pure  acid,  which  is  ob- 
tained colourless  by  repeated  rectification  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid.  —  Another  method  is  to  decompose  the  load-salt  by  sulphuric  acid, 
shake  up  the  liquid  with  ether,  wash  the  ethereal  solution  with  water, 
and  rectify  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  (Sobroro.)  —  The  acid  is  very 
difiicult  to  obtain  pure ;  the  purification  is  conducted  like  that  of 
creosote.     (Deville  &  Pelletier.) 

Properties,  Colourless  oil;  sp.gr.  =  1*119  at  220°  (Sobrero);  ri25 
at  16°  (Volckel).  Has  a  faint  peculiar  odour  resembling  that  of  creosote, 
and  a  pungent  peppery  taste  like  that  of  cloves.  Boils  at  210° 
(Sobrero),  at  205°  (Volckel).  Vapour-density  =  4*49  (Deville  & 
Pelletier);  =  4*898  (Sobrero.)     Does  not  redden  litmus. 

Sobrero.        Volckel. 
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According  to  Sobrero,  it  is  C^^H^O* ;  according  to  ViJlckcl  C»«H«CH.--The  acid 
examined  by  Sobrero  was  not  pare  ;  in  the  pure  state  it  is  C^^H^O'*  (DcTille).  The 
formula  C*«H^O*  would  require  70-5  per  cent,  of  carbon.  [L.] 
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Decomposilicns,  1.  Tbe  acid  burns  with  a  white  sooty  flame. 
(Sobrero.)  —  2.  It  is  very  violently  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  even  when 
very  dilate  and  in  the  cold,  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  red- 
bro>vn  resin.  (Sobrero,  Vdlckel.)  In  the  state  of  a<|neoa8  solution,  it  is 
converted  into  a  red-brown  resin  by  liquids  which  readily  give  up  oxygen, 
such  as  bichromate  of  potash,  ferric  sulphate,  &c.  (  VolckeL)  The  alcoholic 
Eolation  reduces  gold  and  silver-salts  to  the  metallic  state,  and  ferric  and 
cupric  salts  to  ferrous  and  cuprous  salts  respectively.  (Sobrero.) — 3.  With 
chlorine  or  bromine  it  forms  a  crystallisable  acid,  in  which  half  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine  or  bromine.  (Pelletier  Sc  Deville.) 
With  chlorine,  it  forms  a  crystallisable,  easily  fusible  mass,  which  when 
gently  heated  sublimes  in  long  white  needles;  iodine  and  bromine  act  in 
like  manner.  (Sobrero.)  The  crystalline  substance  disappears  again 
when  acted  upon  by  a  larger  quantity  of  chlorine.  ( Volckel.)  —  4.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  contact  with  aqueous  potash,  it  gradually  turns  red 
and  ultimately  dark  green.  (Pelletier  &  Deville,  Sobrero.)  When  pure, 
it  docs  not  exhibit  this  colouring,  even  after  two  months'  exposure. 
(Volckel.) 

Conibinatums.     Pyroguaiacic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  in  its 
original  state.     (V&lckel.) 

With  bases  it  forms  crystallisable  salts  which  turn  black  in  the  moist 
state;  it  does  not  decompose  carbonates.  (Pelletier  &  Deville.)  It  dis- 
solves  readily  in  aqueous  potash  but  does  not  decompose  alkaline  carbo- 
nates.    (Pelletier  &  Deville.)     It  is  Insoluble  in  ammonia.     (Sobrero.) 

With  potash  and  ammonia,  it  forms  white  crystallisable  masses. 
(Volckel.) 

The  potash-salt  assumes  a  blue  colour  when  fused  in  contact  with  the 
air;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  still  less  in  ether. 
(Uuverdorben.) 

The  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  heavy  metallic  oxides  are  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  water.     (Uuverdorben.) 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  forms  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a 
precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  100^  (Sobrero.)  The  same  compound  is  obtained  when  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  containing  ammonia  is  mixed  with  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.     (Volckel.) 

Sobrero.        ViJlckel. 
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Orcin. 

C"H«0*  =  C"H*0*,0«.  ? 

RoBiaiTET.     (1829.)    Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  42,  236;  Br.  Ardi.  36,  315.  — 

Ann. Chim.  Fhy$.  58, 320;  N'.  Br.  Arch,  5, 174.—/.  Pharm,2V,  269; 

J.  pr.  Chem.  6, 130;  Ann.  Pharm.  15,  289;  Pharm.  Oentr.  1835, 438; 

1838,  690. 
LiEBia  k  WiLi*.    Ann,  Pharm.  27>  147. 
Dumas.     Ann.  Pharm.  27,  140;  J.  pr.  Chem.  16,  422.— PAarm.   Oentr. 

1838,  691. 
ScHUNCK.    Ann.  Pharm.  41,  159;  54,  269;  Pharm.  Cetvtr.    1845,  727. 
Obrhardt.     Compt.  chim.  1845,  287. 
Stenhousb.   PhU.  Trans.  1848, 85;  Ann.  Pharm.  68, 93,  99;  J. pr.  Ohm • 

45,  \%0.— Pharm.  Oentr.  1848,  318. 
Streckbr.    Ann.  Pharm.  68,  108. 
Laurent  &  Gerhardt.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  315;  N.  J.  Pl^arm. 

14,  304;  J.  pr.  Chem.  45,  304. 

Sources.  Orcin  appears  to  exist,  partly  ready  formed,  in  the  lichens 
used  for  the  preparation  of  archil  and  litmus. 

JPoiTTzotton.  1.  By  boiling  orsellic  acid  with  water  and  therefore 
also  by  boiling  lecanoric  (alpha-orsellic)  acid,  erythric  acid,  picroerjrthrin 
or  evemic  acid  with  alkalies,  these  latter  snbstances  beine  first  converted 
into  orsellic  acid.  —  2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  lecanonc  acid,  erythric 
acid,  evemic  acid  and  picroerjrthrin. 

Preparation.  Dry  Variolaria  dealhata  is  exhaasted  by  boiling  alcohol; 
the  solution  freed  by  eraporation  and  cooling  from  the  semiresinous  body 
which  separates;  the  remaining  liquid  evaporated  to  an  extract;  and  this 
extract  exhausted  with  water.  The  aqueous  solution  evaporated  to  a 
syrup  deposits  after  a  few  days  crystals  of  orcin,  which  may  be  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  water,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  during 
which  operation  however  the  charcoal  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of 
orcin.  (Robiquet.)  —  2.  A  roccella  or  a  lecanora  is  macerated  with  milk 
of  lime;  the  strained  liquid  boiled  for  a  few  hours  in  an  open  vessel,  and 
evaporated  to  one-fourth;  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  it  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime  continues  to  form;  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  wator-bath.  The  residue  is  boiled  with  three 
or  four  times  its  bulk  of  strong  alcohol;  and  the  solution  is  filtered  and  set 
aside  to  crystallise;  after  three  or  four  days,  the  dark  coloured  crystals 
are  dried  l>etween  paper  and  dissolved  in  three  or  four  times  their  volume 
of  anhydrous  ether;  and  the  filtered  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  in 
vacuo.  The  large  six-sided  crystals  thus  obtained  become  still  paler  by 
recrystallisation.     (Stenhonse.) 

3.  Perfectly  colourless  orcin  i|i  obtained  as  follows :  Orsellic  or  erythric 
acid  is  boiled  with  water  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  whereupon  a  large 

![uantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  given  bfif,  and  the  evaporated  solution 
mixed  perhaps  with  animal  charcoal)  deposits  on  cooling  a  large 
quantity  of  colourless  crystals  of  orcin.  —  4.  Or,  pure  lecanoric  acid,  or 
its  green  mother-liquor  {vid.  preparation  of  lecanoric  acid  from  Leeanora  parella) 

2  A 
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is  boiled  with  strong  baryta- water;  the  baryta  precipitated  after  the 
decomposition  is  complete,  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  the 
liquid  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  filtered,  concentrated,  and  left  to 
ev.iporate.  To  purify  the  crystals,  they  are  dissolv^ed  in  hot  water,  and 
boiled  with  hydrate  of  alumina  or  ferric  hydrate,  till  the  liquid  is  nearly 
decolorised,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  and  left  to  crystallise.    The  hjdrate  oC 

aluiniim  nr  f.  rric  hydrate  takes  up  the  pigment  with  which  the  impure  orcin  is  coloured; 
and  on  di.^^oWing  the  alanuna  or  oxide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  pigment  remains 
ill  the  form  of  a  resinous  mass  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
If  the  orcin  still  remains  coloured,  it  is  distilled  from  a  retort,  the  distilla- 
tion being  interrupted  as  soon  as  the  orcin  vapours  begin  to  carry  colour- 
ing matter  oyer  with  them.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  distillate  eva- 
porated in  vacuo  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  nearly  colourless  crystals 
having  only  a  slight  yellowish  or  bluish  red  tint. 

To  obtain  anhydrous  orcin  from  the  hydrated  crystallised  compound; 
the  latter  is  dried  in  vacuo  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  repeatedly  crystal- 
lised from  anhydrous  ether  (Schunck),  or,  after  drying  at  100%  it  is 
<listilled  in  a  small  retort  heated  on  all  sides;  a  small  quantity  of  water 
then  passes  over  at  first;  but  as  soon  as  the  mass  arrives  at  a  state  of 
complete  ebullition,  a  transparent  c-olourless  substance  distils  over,  which 
after  some  hours  becomes  crystalline  and  opaque. 


pre 


^Dumas.) 


The  aqueous  solution  has  a  very  sweet  but  nauseating  tast^.     It  does 

/•nl/'tiii*    lit-n-iiics 


not  colour  litmus. 
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Isomeric  with  saligenin. 

Dee( impositions.  1.  With  nitric  acid,  orcin  forms  a  solution  which 
turns  red  when  heated,  then  suddenly  gives  off  large  quantities  of 
nitrous  vapours;  and  deposits  red  resinous  flakes,  which  are  light  red 
after  drying,  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  yellow,  and  in  alkalis  with  brown 
colour,  and  are  precipitated  thejrefrpra  by  acids.  After  boiling  for  some 
time,  thcijo  resinous  flakes  redissolve,  the  liquid  acquiring  a  deep  yellow 
colour  and  being  afterwards  found  to  contain  nothing  but  ojcalio  acid.  — 
2.  Orcin  boiled  with  bichromate  of  potash  becomes  dark  brown  after  a 
while  and  yields  a  dark  brown  sediment;  the  decomposition  is  mnch 
accelerated  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  —  3.  When  bromine  comes  in 
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contact  witb  solid  oroin  or  with  the  concentrated  aqneoos  solntion,  hydro- 
bromic  acid  is  given  off,  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  a  brown  crystal- 
line mass  is  formed,  consisting  of  terbromorcin  coloured  by  a  brown  resin. 
(Domas,  Laurent  &  Gerhardt.)  —  In  a  current  of  chlorine  gcUy  orcin  melts 
with  considerable  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas;  the  product  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  chlororcin.  TSchunck, 
Stenhouse.)  Orcin  does  not  undergo  any  alteration  when  melted  with 
iodine.  (Schunck.) — 4.  Orcin  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  first  assumes  a  purple-red  colour,  like  orsellic  acid,  but 
soon  after  becomes  deep  yellow.  (Stenhouse.) —  5.  By  the  simultaneous 
action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen  in  presence  of  water^  orcin  is  converted 
into  orcein: 

CWH^O*  +  NH»  +  60  =  C"NHW  +  4H0. 

Dry  orcin  remains  unaltered  in  dry  air  mixed  with  ammoniacal  gas; 
but  moistened  orcin  in  a  mixture  of  air  and  ammoniacal  gas  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  forming  orcein; 
with  ammoniacal  gas  and  pure  oxygen,  the  absorption  is  more  abundant, 
but  instead  of  orcein  a  brown  substance  is  produced.  —  If  the  air  be 
excluded,  the  orcin  is  not  coloured  by  ammonia.  —  The  aqueous  solution 
of  orcin,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  gradually  assumes  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  and  after  two  days'  exposure  to  the  air  becomes 
dark  brown-red.  —  Orcin  placed  under  a  bell-jar  over  aqueous  ammonia, 
gradually  assumes  a  darker  brown  colour;  on  the  following  day,  it  forms 
with  water,  a  brown-red  solution;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
time  in  the  dry  state,  the  brown  colour  changes  to  deep  violet,  and  water 
forms  with  it  a  beautiful  red- violet  solution,  especially  on  addition  of  a 
little  more  ammonia.  (Robiquet.)  —  6.  The  precipitate  which  aqueous 
orcin  forms  with  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver,  is  reduced  by  boiling, 
with  formation  of  a  silver  speculum,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  turning 
red.  Terchloride  of  gold  is  reduced  by  aqueous  orcin,  slowly  in  the  cola, 
immediately  when  heated,  a  dark  brown  powder  separating  at  the  same 
time.  (Schunck.) 

Comhinations,  With  water. —  a.  HydrcUed  Omn.  —  Anhydrous 
orcin  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  and  is  converted  into  hydrated 
orcin.  —  Colourless  needle-shaped  crystals,  consisting  of  oblique  six-sided 
prisms  generally  with  an  oblique  terminal  face,  oo  P.  qoPod. — Poo 
and  sometimes  oP.  (Miller,  Ann.  Fharm.  68,  103);  Fig.  103,  without 
«i-faces  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt);  ooP  :  «P=:10r  30'  (Laurent),  102*' 24' 
(Miller);  ooPoo  :  oP=83'' 57' (Miller);  oo  Poo  :  ooP=129'^  15' (Laurent 
&  Gerhardt):  ooPoo  :-P«.  =136°  30'  (Laurent);  136°  16'  (Miller); 
the  crystals  cleave  very  easily  in  the  direction  of  oo  Poo .  Hydrated 
orcin  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  boils  at  a  stronger  heat,  all  the  water 
escaping  at  first  and  anhydrous  orcin  volatilising  afterwards.  It  gives 
off  2  At.  water  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  100  and  when  distilled. 

CrystallUed.                       Damas.  Will.  Scbnnck.  SteDhoQse. 
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b.  Aqueous  Orcin.  —  Orcin  dissolves  very  easily  in  water. 
Aqueous  orcin  forms  with  ferric  hjdrocnlorate  a  dark  red  precipitate, 
from  which  ammonia  extracts  orcin.  (Schnnck.) 

Lead-compound.  —  a.  Aqueous  orcin  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  is  boiled  with  the  neutral  acetate,  and  washed 
with  water.  (Dumas,  Schunck.)  The  precipitate,  which  is  white  at  first, 
even  when  the  orcin  has  been  added  in  excess,  soon  turns  red  in  contact 
with  the  air.  (Schunck.)  —  Orcin  combines  with  stearie  acid,  forming  a 
compound  which  is  decomposed  by  alkalis,  with  separation  of  stearic  acid 
and  a  substance  which  is  coloured  by  ammoniacal  vapours  and  dissolves 
in  water  and  in  ether,  but  appears  to  be  different  from  orcin.  (Bertlielot, 
Compt.  rend.  41.  452.) — b.  An  aqueous  solution  of  orcin  containing 
ammonia  is  mixed  by  drops  with  nitrate  of  lead  till  about  half  of  it^  is 
precipitated,  the  precipitate  then  digested  in  the  liquid,  and  washed  with 
boiling  water.  (Dumas.) 

Damas.  Schunck.         Stenhousc. 
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With  excess  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  aqueous  orcin  forms  a  precipi- 
tate which  qnickly  turns  red,  and  contains  82*83  p.  c.  lead.  (Stenhou.se). 

Aqueous  orcin  does  not  precipitate  sulphate  of  copper,  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  nitrate  of  silver;  on  addition  of  ammonia^  a  flocculent 
precipitate  is  fonued  in  the  cold  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Orcin  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

It  is  absorbed,  like  colouring  matters,  by  animal  charcoal. 


Terbromorcin. 

Stbnhotjsb.    (1848.)    PhU.  Trans,  1848,  87;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,   96; 

Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  318. 
Laurent  &  Gerhardt.    aV.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  24,  317;  abstr.  Compl, 

rend.  27,   1G4;    iV.  J.  Pharm,  14,  304;  J.  pr.  Chem.  45,  304; 

Pharm.  Centr.  1848, 717. 

SroiMTCt^d, 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Bromine  in  contact  with  orcin,  gives 
off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures; 
the  mass,  which  is  liquid  at  first,  but  solidifies  after  the  excess  of  bromine 
has  been  expelled,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  water  added  during  the  boiling, 
and  the  supernatant  liquid  decanted  hoxa  the  impure  crystals  which  first 
separate  as  the  lion  id  cools.  This  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  the  form 
of  yellowish  neeales  having  a  silky  lustre.  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt.)  — 
Bromine  is  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  orcin  as  long  as 
any  action  takes  place,  and  the  precipitated  broiin-red  crystalline  mass  is 
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separated  from  the  lianid,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  parified  from  an 
aomixture  of  hrown  odoriferous  resin  bj  digestion  with  weak  alcohol  and 
a  small  quantity  of  animal  charcoal.  (Stenhouse.) 

Properties,  Long  white  coherent  needles.  Inodorous,  tasteless. 
Melts  very  easily,  even  in  hot  water,  into  an  oil  which  crystallises  on 
cooling. 

Ste„hoa.e.  ^^It* 

14  C  84  ....  23-27  23*62  ....  23-1 

5  H 5  ....  1-39  1-57  ....  1-7 

3  Br 240  ....  66-47  68*00  ....  660 

4  O  32  ....  8-87  9-2 

C>»Br3H  0»   361     ....  10000  1000 

Decompositions.  1.  "N^'hen  heated,  it  gives  off  hydrobroniic  acid  and 
an  oil  which  crystallises  on  cooling  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  char- 
coal. (Laurent  &  Gerhardt.)  —  2.  With  potash-ley,  it  assumes  a  dark 
violet-brown  colour,  and  forms  with  a  large  quantitj^  of  water  a  brown- 
red  solution  which  is  decolorised  by  acids.  Ammonia  does  not  produce 
this  colour.  (Laurent  k  Gerhardt.) — With  alkalis  it  forms  a  brown 
solution,  in  which  hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  yellow  resinous  preci- 
pitate. (Stenhouse.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  etlicr. 


Chlororcin.    C"C1»H»0*. 

Stknuouse.     Fhil.  Trans.  1848,  88;  Fharm.  Centr.  1848,  3)8. 
E.  ScHUKCK.    Ann.  Pharm.  54,  271. 

Chlororeeid. 

Foi-mation  and  Prep  ojcMom.  Dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  orcin 
t'.ll  the  mass  which  is  fus « i'  i;t  first,  cools  and  crystallises,  after  which  the 
product  is  crystallised  from  hot  water  and  alcohol.  (Schunck.)  When 
dry  orcin  or  its  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  is  treated  with  chlorine 
gas,  only  a  small  quantity  of  crystalline  chlororcin  is  obtained,  but  a  largo 
quantity  of  closely  adhering  dark  brown  resin  which  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate. (Stenhouse.) 

Properties.  Chlororcin  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution 
in  white  needles.  Melts  at  about  58*9%  and  becomes  crystalline  again  on 
cooling.  Heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  volatilises  partly  undecomposed, 
leaving  a  brown  residue;  the  vapour  condenses  into  an  oil  which  soon 
crystallises.  —  Tastes  sharp  and  cooling  after  continued  mastication. 
The  solution  reddens  litmus  strongly.  (Schunck.) 

Decompositions.  1 .  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  volatilises,  emitting 
an  irritatine,  suffocating  vapour,  which  bums  slowly  with  a  red,  smokv, 
green-edged  flame,  and  leaves  a  considerable  residue.     It  is  slowly 
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attacked  by  nitric  acid;  by  continued  boiling  witb  that  acid,  a  solution 
is  formed  containing  free  chlorine.  —  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  nitrate  of  silver;  but  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver 
is  formed  on  boiling.     Chloride  of  gold  is  instantly  reduced.  (Schunck.) 

Chlororcin  dissolves  in  boiling  water;  in  a  quantity  of  water  not 
sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  it  melts  into  a  brown  oil. 

It  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  in  its  original  state 
by  acids^  even  after  long  boiling.  It  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with 
baryta.  (Schunck.) 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol. 


Orcein. 

C"NH^O«  =  C"AdHW,0\  ? 

RoBiQUET.     (1829.)     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  42,  245;  Br.  Arch.  16,  315. — 

^7171.  Chim.  Phys.  58,  320;  J.  Pharm.  21,  269;  J.  pr.  Chem.  6, 130; 

J/.  Br.  Arch.  5,  174;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  15,  289;  Pharm.  Cenir. 

1835,  438.— J:  Pharm.  21,  387. 
Heeren.     Schw.  59,  336. 
Dumas.    Ann.  Pharm.  27,  145;  J.  pr.  Chem.  16,  422;  Pharm.  Centr. 

1838,  691. 
Kane.     Phil.  Trans.  1840,  285;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  2,  21  and  147; 

Ann.  Pharm.  39,  38;  Pharm.  Cetdr.  1839,  862;  1841,  5Bo. 
Laurent  k  Gerhardt.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  315. 

Beta-orcein,  Lichen-red,  Flechtenroth  (Heeren). 

Formation.  From  orcin  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen 
(p.  355).     It  is  therefore  contained  in  archil. 

Prepara^n.  1.  From  Orcin.  —  The  brown  mass  (p.  355)  formed 
from  orcin  by  exposure  for  24  hours  to  air  containing  ammonia,  is  gently 
heated,  at  last  to  100%  in  order  to  expel  the  ^hole  of  the  ammonia,  then 
dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  brown 
precipitate  washed  with  cold  water.  (Robiquet.)  Heeren,  by  digesting 
erythric  acid  for  several  days  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  at  40", 
and  agitating  frequently,  obtained  lichen-red,  which  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  orcein. 

2.  Preparation  of  Orcein,  Eryt/troleic  acid  and  Azerythvin  from 
Commercial  Archil,  according  to  Kane.  —  Commercial  archil  is  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  complete 
dryness,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol,  till  that  liquid  is  but 
slightly  coloured  by  it.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness  over  the  water-bath;  and  the  dark  brown-red  residue  is  washed 
with  water  till  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  completely  extracted,  then  dried, 
pulverised  and  treated  with  ether,  as  long  as  it  imparts  any  perceptible 
colour  to  that  liquid.  The  powder,  after  being  kept  at  100"  for  two 
hours  to  expel  the  ether,  has  a  fine  amber-red  colour  and  consists  of 
orcein  and  alphorcein.  (Kane,  p.  368). 

When  the  amber-red  ethereal  infusion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
commercial  archil  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  there 
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remains  a  semiflaid  oil,  which  becomes  perfectly  liquid  when  heated, 
makes  grease-spots  on  paper,  and  after  a  few  days  still  deposits  a  small 
quantity  of  orcein.  To  separate  that  substance  completely,  the  oil  is 
ilissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  ether ;  the  liquid  decajited 
from  the  undissolved  orcein-powder;  and  evaporated  at  a  very  gentle 
heat;  and  the  residue  kept  for  some  time  at  100"^,  to  expel  the  ether 
completely.  —  The  erythroleic  acid  thus  obtained  is  semifluid  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  of  a  purple-  red  colour. 

Erythroleic  acid,  Kane. 

26  C      64-84     64  70 

22  H      9-00     9  33 

8  O      26-16     23  97 

C»H»0*  100-00     10000 

Exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  weeks^  it  gradually  solidifies  and  is  then 
no  longer  soluble  in  ether. 

It  IS  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  which  is  however  coloured  by  it. 

It  dissolves  in  alkalis,  and  forms  purple  precipitates  with  metallic 
oxides.     The  lead-compound  has  a  purple-crimson  colour. 


At  120^  Kane. 

PbO 31-33  31-64 

26  C      44-36  43-41 

22  H      6-18  6-24 

8  O     18-13  18-71 

(?*H«0«,PbO  100-00     100-00 

Sometimes  the  analyses  yield  less  oxygen. 

Erythroleic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  not  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine (fcane,  Phil.  Trans,  1840,  295;  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys,  2,  34;  Ann. 
Fharm,  39,  47. 

When  the  portion  of  archil  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  repeat-edly 
boiled  with  water,  the  first  water  acquires  a  rose-red  colour,  the  second,  a 
yellow.  When  the  dark-red  residue  insoluble  in  water  is  boiled  with 
potash-ley,  woody  fibre  remains  undissolved;  and  on  mixing  the  potash- 
solution  with  an  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  the 
potash-salt  with  water^  a  small  quantity  of  azeri/t/uiii  remains  behind; 
it  is  diflicult  however  to  obtain  this  substance  free  from  azolitmin. 

Dark  red  powder. 


Azerythrin, 
22  C      

> 
39*69     

Kane. 
38-80 

N      

4-11 

19  H      

5-70 

22  O      «.. 

51-29 

C^NH'^O®  

100-00 

Azerythrin  yields  by  combustion,  1  vol.  nitrogen  to  between   20  and 
21*8  oxygen. 
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When  heated^  it  yields  water  and  empyTeumatic  products,  witLoat 
fusing. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  wine-red  colour  (if  it  contains  azolitmin^ 
the  solution  has  a  violet  or  blue  colour).  It  is  not  precipitated  by  acids. 
The  solution  forms  brown-red  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals. 

Lmd'Compound  of  A  terythrin,  —  The  potash-solution  is  neutralised 
with  acetic  acid^  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate 
dried  at  82^ 


8  PbO 

...     49-60    

Kane. 
49*79 

22  C      

N     

19-33 

...      2-07 

2-81     

19  H     

3-00 

22  O      

...     26.01 

C=3NH'90a,3PbO 

...  100-00 

The  compound  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
Proper-ties  of  Orcein,  —  Brown  amorphous  powder. 


I. 

18  C   

108  ....     55-12 
14  ....      7-13 
10  ....       510 
64  ....     32*65 

11. 

14  C   

N  

7  H  

Dumas. 

84  ....     54-91  ....     55-1  .... 
14  ....      913  ....      7-9 

7   ....        4*3/    ....        0*28   .... 
48  ....     31-39  ....    31-8 

Kane. 
54-19 

N  

10  H 

5-11 

8  O  

6  O  

C«NHW08.... 

196  ....  100-00 

CMNIFO* .... 

158  ....  10000  .M.  100-0 

According  to  Calculation  II,  the  formation  of  orcein  from  orcin  is  eiplained  by 
the  equation :  CWUSQ^  +  NH^  +  60a  -  C^NHW  +  4HO  (Gerhardt).  According 
to  Kane,  the  formula  II  agrees  best  with  the  analyses  of  orcein  and  of  its  componndsy 
but  does  not  explain  the  relation  of  orcein  to  orcin.  Dumas  gives  the  formula 
CNU'O^^  which  does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  analyses. 

Decompositions.  1.  Orcein  subjected  to  dry  distillation  yiel  s 
auimoniacal  vapours.  —  2.  Boiled  with  potash-ley^  it  gives  off  ammonia  j 
the  solution,  even  after  continued  boiling,  yields  with  acetic  acid,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  unaltered  orcein,  which  however  becomes  resinous 
when  dry  and  exhibits  a  conchoidal  fracture.  —  3.  Orcein  suspended  in 
M*ater  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  cJUorine  into 
brown  cLlororcein,  while  only  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  produced. 
(Kane.)  —  4.  Orcein  is  decolorised  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When 
tho  lead-compound  of  orcein  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  precipitate  docs  not  impart  any  colour  to  boiling  alcohol,  but  after 
addition  of  ammonia  it  immediately  acquires  a  violet  colour.  (Kane.) 
An  ammoniacal  solution  of  orrein  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  is 
decolorised  by  zinc,  but  becomes  red  again  when  exposed  to  the  air; 
rmmonia  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  the  compound  of  leucorceiu 
with  oxide  of  zinc,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  acquires  a  violet  and 
ultimately  a  purple  colour.     (Kane.) 

Combinations.     Orcein  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  colours  it,  an 
is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  metallic  salts. 
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2.  It  dissolves  readily  in  potash  or  ammonia,  forming  a  solution  of  a 
splendid  purple-red  colour  from  which  the  colouring  matter  is  precipi- 
tated by  excess  of  common  salt.  —  1 00  pts.  of  dry  orcein  absorb,  with 
evolution  of  heat,  8*06  pts.  of  ammoniacal  gas  (=1  At.  according  to 
Kane);  the  compound  has  a  deep  violet  colour  and  gives  off  all  its 
ammonia  at  100°. 

Preparation  of  OrseUle  or  Archil. — There  are  two  varieties^  viz.,  orseille 
de  mer,  which  is  obtained  from  various  lichens  of  the  genus  Hoccella  growing 
on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Azores,  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd  isles, 
also  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madeira,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  &c.,  —  and 
orseille  de  terre,  for  the  preparation  of  whicb,  Variolaina  orcina  (Ach.) 
from  Auvergne,  Variolaria  dealhata  (D.  C.)  from  the  Pyrenees,  Lecanoi'a 
tariarea  and  others  from  Sweden  are  employed.  The  largest  amount  of 
colouring  matter  is  obtained  from  Roccella  Montagnei  from  Angola,  viz., 
12  per  cent.;  Lfcanoi'a  tartarea  contains  only  from  1^  to  2  per  cent. 
The  cleansed  and  crushed  lichens  are  rubbed  up  to  a  thin  paste  with  water 
and  putrefied  urine  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  left  to  ferment,  with 
addition  of  quick  lime,  a  small  quantity  of  alum  or  arsenious  acid  being 
sometimes  added  perhaps  to  check  putrefaction .  In  a  week  a  violet  colour 
is  obtained,  which  becomes  brighter  in  a  fortnight;  sometimes  also  an 
odour  of  violets  is  evolved.  Orseille  is  kept  in  tbe  moist  state.  —  The 
colouring  matter  of  orseille  consists  mainly  of  orcein;  its  decoction  is 
dark-red,  but  becomes  lighter  when  treated  with  [acids,  and  violet  with 
alkalis. 

FersiOf  Cudbear,  Archil  is  prepared  in  England  from  Swedish  Lecanora 
iai^rea,  or  from  the  rock-lichens  of  Wales  or  the  Orkneys,  in  the  same 
manner  as  French  orseille.  It  is  sent  into  the  market  in  the  fonn  of  a 
purple  or  violet  powder. 

3.  The  alkaline  solution  of  orcein  forms  with  metallic  salts  purple- 
red  lakes  of  several  shades,  which  lose  much  of  their  beauty  in  drying. 

Zinc- compound  of  Orcein, —  Violet. 

I.  II.  Kane. 

3  ZnO   121-5  84-37       2  ZnO 81  81-11     33-71 

18  C     108-0  30-55     14  C 84  3218     30-86 

N    14  0  3-96          N 14  536 

14  H    li-0  3-96     10  H 10  3-83      410 

12  O    96-0  27-16      9  0 72  2752 

CteNH»'»0',3ZnO  +  4Aq    353-3  100-CO     C"NH'0''',2ZnO  +  2Aq    261  10000 

Lead-compound,  —  The  solution  of  orcein  in  ammonia  is  neutralised 
with  acetic  acid  and  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  Purple 
precipitate  which  gives  oft*  13  94  p.  c.  water  at  1C0°,  but  is  not  completely 
dehydrated  even  at  121^     (Kane.) 

I.  11.  At  121^  Kane. 

3  PbO   835-4  61-05       5  PbO    559  62-05....62-76 

18  C     108-0  19-66    28  C    168  18-64....18'66 

N    14-0  2-55       2N    28  3-11 

12  H     12-0  2-18     18  II    18  200....  2-27 

10  O     80-0  14-56     16  O    128  14*20 


C'«NH»»0",8PbO  +  2Aq  549-4  100*00     2C"NH'0«,5PbO  +  4Aq  901  100*00 
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Ooppei''Compound»  —  Prepared  like  the  lead-compound.  Has  a  dark 
purple  colour.  Gives  off  10*6  per  cent,  of  water  at  100°,  but  is  not 
completely  dehydrated.     (Kaue.) 


I.  II. 


Kane 
at  100^ 

8CuO   118-4     33-86      2  CuO 79*6     30*62  ...32-37 

18  0     108-0    30-78     14  0  840     32-34  ..30-26 

14  H   14-0      3  99     10  H 100      3-96...  8-92 

N    140       3-99  N  14-0       5*40 

12  O    960    27*38      9  O  720    27*69 

C»NH«>0»,3CttO  +  4Aq  850*4  100-00     0"NH7O«,2CuO  +  3 Aq  259-6  100*90 

Siiver-compowid,  —  Obtained  by  boiling  orcein  with  water,  adding  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia,  boiling  for  a  while  to  expel  the  excess  of  ammonia, 
and  mixing  the  liquid,  which  has  a  splendid  violet  colour,  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  Dark  violet  precipitate,  becoming  nearly  black  when  pressed. 
(Dumas.) 

I.  n. 

2  AgO 232  ....  56*59        2  AgO 

18  0      108  ....  26*34       14  C      

N     14  ....  3-41            N     

8  H     8  ....  1-95        5  H     

6  0     48....  11-71        4  0     


Damaa. 

232  .... 

63*31  ....     58-6 

o4   .... 

22-90  ....     24-6 

14  .... 

3-81  ....       3-5 

5  .... 

1-36  ....       1-8 

32  .... 

8-62  ....     11-5 

CWNAg»H«0«  410  ....  100-00      CMNAg«H»0«  867  ....  lOO'OO  ....  1000 

Orcein  dissolves  with  scarlet  colour  in  alcohol  and  ia  precipitated 
therefrom  by  water;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,    (Kane.) 


Chlororcein. 

Kane.     A^  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  2,  152;  Fharm.  Centr.  1841,  573. 

Chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  water  containing  orcein  or  into  an 
ammouiacal  solution  of  orcein,  whereupon  the  orcein  gradually  assumes 
a  brownish  yellow  colour;  the  passage  of  the  gas  must  be  stopped  as  soon 
as  the  decomposition  is  complete,  b.  cause  an  excess  of  chlorine  would 
produce  an  alteration  in  the  chlororcein.  This  substance  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves,  with  brownish  yellow  colour  in  alcohol,  ether  and 
ammonia ;  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  precipitated  by  acids  and  by 
XECtallic  isalts. 

Kane. 

18  0  108-0  ....     40-48     89-63 

N   14-0  ....  5-25 

10  H 100  ....       3-75     4-34 

2  01  70-8  ....     26-53     26*50 

8  O  640  ....  23-99 

0»*N01H''O%HCl  266-8    ....  10000 

KaDe*~B  analyaU  cannot  be  made  to  agtee  with  the  second  formala  for  orcein; 
Oerhardt  suggesis  that  the  substance  analysed  may  ha\e  been  impure. 
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ChloroTcein  dissolvos  in  aqueons  ammonia  and  potash.  The  sol  ution 
contains  sal-ammoniac  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Acids  added  to  this 
solution,  precipitate  chlororcein  more  or  less  decomposed. 


Leucorcein.    C"NH"0».  i 

Kane.    iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  2, 147;  Fharm.  Cmtr,  1841,  522. 

Known  only  in  comhination  with  oxide  of  zinc.  —  The  zinc-oxide  is 
added  to  an  animoniacal  solution  of  orcein  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  j  the  decolorised  liquid  precipitated  hy  ammoAia; 
and  the  white  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  in  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid,  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol.  During  these  operations,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  preci- 
pitate acquires  a  pale  violet  colour  arising  from  incipient  oxidation. — 
After  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo,  it  is  C"NH*H>*,3ZnO  -f-  2Aq 
and  gives  off  2  At.  water  when  heated  to  140''  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid. 


• 

3  ZnO 

In  vacuo. 
121-5 

....     36-00     .. 
....    32-00     .. 
....       4-19 
....      415 
....     23-70 

Kane. 
35-22 

18  C  

108-0 

31-31 

N  

14  H 

140 

140 

4-65 

10  O  

80-0 

C«NH"08,3ZnO 

11. 

3  ZnO 

+  2Aq....  337-5 

At  U0\ 
121-5     ... 

....  100-00 

.     3803     

.     33-80 

4-38 

.      3-76 

.     20-03 

Kane. 
..    37-33 

18  C  

1080     ... 

N- 

12  H  

14-0     ... 

12-0     ... 

Q   f ) 

64-0     .... 

Ci8NH»208.2ZnO 3195     ....  100-00 

The  compound  absorbs  oxygen  very  quickly  from  the  air,  and  is 
converted  into  the  violet  compound  of  orcein  and  zinc-oxide. 


Azolitmin. 

Kane.     iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  2, 129,  137;  Ann.  Pharm.  39,  57;  Phm'm. 
Centr.  1841,  569. 

Preparation  of  Azolitmin  and  of  the  other  colouring  matters  contained 
in  Litmus.  (Kane,  Phil.  Trans.  1840,  298;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
2,  129;  compare  G§lis^  J.  Pharm.  27,  477.)  a.  Commercial  litmus  in 
the  state  of  powder  is  boiled  with  water  as  long  as  the  water  acquires 
any  colour  from  it.  The  decoction,  which  contains  but  little  colouring 
matter  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  its  tint,  is  precipitated  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead;  the  purple  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen;  the  resulting  mixture  is  washed  with  pore  water,  and  afterwards 
with  water  containing  ammonia;  the  dark  brown  liquid  filtered  from  the 
sulphide  of  lead  is  evaporated  to  dryness;  and  the  residue  is  moistened 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  washed  with  hot  alcohol  to  extract  the  sal- 
ammoniac.  The  residue  then  consists  of  pure  Azolttmin :  sometimes 
however  this  substance  is  mixed  with  Spaniditmin]  or  this  latter  body 
ir.ay  even  constitute  the  entire  residue. 

h.  The  pale  blue  powder  which  remains  after  litmus  has  been 
thoroughly  boiled  with  water,  is  made  up  into  a  thin  paste  with  water, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  till  effervescence  ceases  and  the  liquid 
exhibits  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  The  mass  is  then  thrown  on  a  filter; 
and  the  residue,  after  being  freed  from  excess  of  acid  by  washing  with 
water,  is  well  dried  and  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol,  as  long  as  that 
liquid  extracts  anything  from  it.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated 
to  diyness  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  digested  with  warm 
ether  as  long  as  the  ether  is  coloured  by  it.  The  ethereal  solution,  distilled 
in  the  water-bath  to  remove  the  ether,  leaves  EiyUwoUin  in  the  form 
of  a  purple  semifluid  oil.  The  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  which  is 
insoluble  in  ether  consists  of  JCrytkrolitmin. 

r.  1 .  The  red-brown  powder  which  remains  after  the  boiling  with 
alcohol  (vid,  8vp.)  consists  of  impure  Jzoliimin,  This  substance  is 
either  boiled  with  pure  water,  and  pure  azolitmin  obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing the  strongly  coloured  solution;  — or  the  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol 
is  boiled  with  ummonincal  water,  and  the  blue  solution  evapoi-ated  to 
dtyno£s,  during  which  operation  the  greater  part  of  the  ammonia 
escapes;  the  rcmairder  is  separated  by  moistening  the  mass  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  washing  the  resulting  sal-ammoniac  with  alcohol.  — 
2.  The  strongly  coloured  liquid  obtained  by  boiling  litmus  with  water 
is  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead;  the  precipitate  is  washed  with 
water,  treated  while  still  moist  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  suspended 
in  waim  ammoniacal  water;  the  dark  blue  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dty- 
nesi<,  and  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  sal-ammoniac  is 
separated  by  means  of  warm  alcohol. —  The  residue  is  but  of  small 
amount  in  proportion  to  the  deep  colour  of  the  solution;  it  sometimes 
consists  of  pure  azolitmin,  more  rarely  of  spaniolitmin,  a  substance  not 
containing  nitrogen. 

Properties  of  Azolitmin,    Dark  brown-red  amorphous  powder. 

Kane 
II.  at  100".  at  100°. 

14  C    84  ....    49*96  ....  49*09  ....  48*86 

N   14  ....      830 

7  H   7  ....       4*15  ....     5-14  ....     5-43 

11  O    88  ....    4000  8  O    64  ....     37*59 

C'«NH'0O» ....  220  ....  10000        C»^NH'0'  ....  169  ....  100*00 

In  the  mixtarea  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  obtained  by  oombostioDi  Kane  found 
from  16*8  to  18*3  vol.  carbonic  acid  to  1  vol.  N. 

According  to  II,  azolitmin  contains  2  At.  oiygen  more  than  orcein,  and  raaj  be 
derived  from  orcein  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation  : 

C"HW  +  NH»  +  80  -  CMNHW  +  4H0. 

the  abflorption  of  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen  being  favoared  by  the  presence  of 
alkaline  carbonates  (Gerhardt,  7Vat7^,  3,  818).— According  to  Calculation  1,  which 


I. 

18  C    

108  .... 

49*09 

N   

14  .... 

6*36 

10  H   

10  .... 

4-56 
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agrees  best  witli  the  analyses  of  azolitmin  and  its  compounds,  azolitmia  contains  1  At. 
oxygen  more  than  according  to  Kane's  formula  C^'NH^^O^o,  and  3  At.  oxygen  more 
than  orcein,  according  to  Kane's  formula  for  that  substance. 

Azolitmiu  suspended  in  water  tlirough  which  chlorine  gas  is  passed 
yields  yellow  chlorazolitmin. 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. . 

It  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  potash,  forming  the  blue 
of  litmus.  When  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  left  to  evaporate,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ammonia  escapes;  the  residue  does  not  exhibit  a 
constant  composition.  Neither  does  the  absorption  of  ammoniacal  gas 
by  azolitmin  obey  any  regular  law. 

Litmus  is  obtained  from  the  same  lichens  that  yield  archil,  by  treating 
them  with  carbonate  of  potash  in  addition  to  ammonia.  —  30  grras.  of 
RocceUa  tinctoria :  (a)  mixed  with  5  gnns.  of  carbonate  of  potash; 
(b)  with  2  grms.  of  slaked  lime;  (c)  unmixed, — were  moistened  during 
iburteen  days  with  urine  which  was  saturated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  the  mixture  stirred  several  times  every  day;  a  yielded  beautiful 
litmus;  b  and  c  yielded  archil.  —  When  2  pts.  of  RocceUa  tinctoria  and 
1  pi  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  repeatedly  moistened  with  urine  whioh 
is  saturated  with  car  Donate  of  ammonia  (pure  carbonate  of  ammonia 
exerts  the  same  action),  tlie  mass  acquires  in  3  days  a  brown  or  dirty  red 
colour;  in  20  or  25  days,  a  purple-red;  in  30  days  a  blue  colour;  and 
in  40  days  yields  litmus  of  the  best  quality.  (Gelis,  J,  Pharm,  24,  277.) 
—  Litmus  {toumesol  en  pains)  is  prepared  in  Holland  from  Leeanora 
tartarea  and  Roccella  tinctoria  of  the  Canary  Isles,  the  coloured  mass 
obtained  as  above  being  thickened  with  chalk  or  gypsum.  The  colouring 
matter  contained  in  it  consists  chiefly  of  azolitmin. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  azolitmin  forms  with  the  salts  of  the 
heavy  metallic  oxides,  precipitates  which  are  red  or  blue,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  oxide  contained  in  them. 

Lead-compound.  —  The  recently  precipitated  compound  has  a  beauti- 
ful violet  colour  but  turns  blue  after  drying  at  170°. 


3  PbO 335-4 

18  C     108-0 

N     140 

10  H     10-0 

11  O     880 


60*39 

2  PbO 

Kane. 
222*8  ....  58*29  ....  59\38 

19*44 

14  C     

84*0  ....  21*90    ...  19*08 

2-52 

N     

140  ....     3*65 

1-80 

6  H     

6-0  ....     1*56  ....     2-00 

15-85 

7  O     

560  ....  14-60 

CMNHWO»,3PbO..  555-4  ....10000    C"NPbO*,PbO 3828  ....10000 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts  the  compound  into  a  black  powder, 
which  appears  to  bo  a  compound  of  azolitmin  with  sulphide  of  lead, 
inasmuch  as  the  azolitmin  can  be  extracted  from  it  by  water  only  after 
long  boiling,  but  is  immediately  dissolved  out  by  potash  or  ammonia, 
whereas  azolitmin  is  more  soluble  in  water  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  than  in  pure  water. 

Stannous  compound.  —  a.  Prepared  in  the  cold.  —  [The  method  is  not 
given.  L.]  Has  a  fine  violet  colour.  It  is  partially  decomposed  when 
dried  by  heat.     It  is  decolorised  by  boiling  with  water,  the  protoxide  of 
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tin  being  eonvertcd  into  binuxide.  The  greenisli  white  compound  thas 
fonned  quickly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  forms  a  red  compound 
of  regenerated  azolitmin  with  stannic  oxide. 


18  C  

N ; 

12  H 

108 

14 

12 

....   2-77 

....  46-64  .... 
....  26-88 

Ksne. 

....  20-85 

2-84 

4  So 

17  O  

23« 

136 

....  45-99 

C«NHWO",4SnO....  606    ....  10000 

h.  Protochloride  of  tin  forms  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  azolit- 
min, a  beautiful  violet  precipitate^  which  must  be  washed  and  then  dried 
at  100^ 

By  boiling  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  a  white  compound  of  leucazolitmin  with  stannic  oxide. 


18  C  . 

N. 

12  H. 

2Sn. 

Id  O  . 


Kane. 

108  .. 

..  2903  .... 

....  29-45 

14  .. 

3-76 

12  .. 

3-22  .... 

....   3-55 

118  .. 

..  31-22 

120  .. 

..  32-77  .... 

....  33-22 

C"NH'«0",2SnO  +  2Aq    ....  372     ....  10000 

Stc^nnic  compound,  —  The  compound  of  lencazolitmin  with  stannic 
oxide  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  moist  state,  till  it  acquires  a  scarlet 
colour.  TbiQ  scarlet  compound  gives  off  2  At.  water  (4*5  per  cent.) 
at  140°. 


18  C 
N 
12  H 
2  Sn 
17  O 


Kane. 

108 

27-83  .... 

....  27-43 

14 

3-61 

12 

309  .... 

...   3-66 

118 

30-41  .... 

....  31-48 

136 

35-06 

C«NH>»0»,2Sn09  +  2Aq  ....  388     ....  10000 

[From  Gerhard t'a  formula  for  azolttmin,  it  ia  impossible  to  dedace  any  formula  for 
these  tin-compounds.] 

Azolitmin  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 


Ohlorazolitmin. 

Kane.    N ,  Ann,   CMm,  Phys.  2,  155;  Pharm,  Centr,  1841,  574. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  in  which  azolitmin  is  supended,  a 
yellow  substance  is  fonned,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  ether  and  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  latter  in  its  original 
state  by  acids. 


I. 

18  C    

1080  .... 

140  .... 

9-0  .... 

85-4  .... 

88-0  .... 

SP 

42-45 

5*50 

3-54 
13-92 
34*59 

ANIOUTMIN. 

II. 
14  C    

840  ....    41-30 
14-0  ....      6-88 
6-0  ....      2-95 
35-4  ....     17-40 
64-0  ....     31-47 

407 

Ktne. 
....    42-94 

N  

9  H  

N  

6  H  

4-64 

CI 

11  O  

CI  

8  O  

....     14-32 

CWNC1H»0"  .... 

254-4  .... 

100-00 

C"NC1H»08   ... 

203*4  ....  100-00 

Leucazolitmin. 

KuHLMANN.    Ann.  Chim.  Fhyi.  54,  291  ;  PhainA,  Cenir.  1834,  646. 
Kanb.     iV'.  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  2,  150;  Fhaim.  Centr.  1841,  572. 
VoGEL.     J.  pr,  Chem,  16,  311. 

Produced  from  azolitmin  by  nascent  hydrogen,  but  cannot  be  prepared 
in  the  pure  state,  because  it  immediately  becomes  coloured  by  taking  up 
oxygen  from  the  air. 

The  compound  of  leucazolUmin  tvUh  stannic  oxide  is  produced  by  boil- 
ing the  compound  of  azolitmin  and  stannous  oxide  with  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  White  or  slightly  yellowish  powder, 
which  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  immediately  converted  into  the  scarlet 
compound  of  azolitmin  with  stannic  oxide.  (Kane.) 

When  tincture  of  litmus  is  mixed  in  a  bottle  completely  full,Vith  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  it  is  decolorised,  but  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  the  liquid  regains  its  blue  colour.  (Vogel.)  Tincture  of  litmus 
which  had  been  kept  for  several  months  in  a  closed  bottle,  acquired  a 
reddish  yellowish  colour,  and  yielded  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (perhaps 
arising  from  decomposition  of  sulphates),  but  resumed  its  blue  colour  on 
exposure  to  the  air  (compare  Malaguti,  i^T.  Ann,  Ckim.  JPhys,  37,  206). 
In  a  similar  manner,  tincture  of  litmus  is  decolorised  by  hydrosulphate 
of  ammonia  or  by  protoxide  of  iron.  (Kuhlmann.) 


Spaniolitmin. 

Kane.    iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  2,  140;   Ann.  Pharm.  39,  60;  Pharm. 
Centr.  1841,  570. 

From  avavioQ,  rare. 

Sometimes  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  asolitmin.  As  there  is  no 
known  method  of  separating  these  two  bodies,  an  admixture  of  spanio- 
litmin in  azolitmin  is  recognised  by  the  combustion  yielding  more  than 
18  vol.  carbonic  acid  to  1  vol.  nitrogen;  if  the  substance  is  free  from 
nitrogen,  it  consists  of  spaniolitmin; 

Light  red. 


18  C  

7  H 

At  100». 

108 

7 

....      44  »4      ... 
....         Z'oo      .... 

....     52-68     ... 
....  10000     ... 

Kane. 

43-93 

311 

16  O  

128 

52-96 

C18H70W 

243 

100-00 
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The  analyiis  likewise  af^rees  with  tlie  formula  C*H"0^,  acoor^Ung  to  which 
ipanioUtmiD  should  be  formed  from  eryfehrolitmtn  bj  addition  of  1 1  O ;  bat  this  formula 
does  not  agree  with  the  analysis  of  the  lead*eompound.  Spaniolitmin  is  probably 
formed  from  axolitmin  by  abstraction  of  ammonia  and  addition  of  oxygen  (Kane) : 

C^NHWO"  -  NH»  +  50  -  C»H70". 

Spaniolitmiu  dissolves  in  water  with  light  red  colour. 
Alkalis  turn  it  bine;  the  ammonia-compound  is  decomposed,  ihoagh 
not  completely,  at  a  very  gentle  heat. 

Lead-compound  of  SpaniclUmin, — a.  Of  a  fine  violet  colour;  after 
drying,  it  gives  off  3*5  per  cent  of  water  at  121°, 

At  12l^  Kane. 

5  PbO  559-8  ....  69-70  7000 

18  C   108-0  ....  13-47  12-63 

7  H  7-0  ....  0-87  1-09 

16  O 1280  ....  15-96  16-28 

C18H70W  5PbO  ....  802-8     ....  10000     10000 

h.  In  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  spaniolitmin,  basic  acetate  of  lead 
forms  an  azure-coloured  precipitate  which  is  not  altered  by  excess  of 
ammonia.  Dried  at  82°,  it  contains  5  per  cent.  (9  At)  of  water,  which 
escapes  at  121^ 

At  \2V.  Kane. 

12  PbO    1341-6  ....  84-67  84-31 

18  C     1080  ....  6-82  6-45 

7  H    70  ....  0-44  0-43 

16  0    128-0  ....  8-07  8-81 

C"H70'«,12PbO 1584-6     ....  100-00    100-00 

Silver-Compound,  —  Of  a  fine  purple  colour.  Gradually  blackens 
when  exposed  to  light. 

At  100^  Kane. 

3Ag 324     ....  54-82  53-92 

18  C  108    ....  18-27  18-66 

7H 7     ....  1-18  1-61 

19  O  152     ....  25-73  25-81 

Cwarow  3AgO 691     ....  100-00     100-00 

Spaniolitmin  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Alpha-orcein. 

Kakb.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$,  2, 27;  Ann.  Pharm.  89,  42;  Pharm,  CtnU\ 
1841,  5QQ. 

Orcein  prepared  from  archil  (p.  358)  is  very  often  mixed  with  alpha- 
orcein,  of  which  however  the  archil  contains,  less  in  proportion  as  it  is 
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older.    Alpha-oroein  agrees  iu  all  respects  with  orcein  and  cannoi  be 
distingoiaked  from  it  excepting  by  the  results  of  analysis.  [How  it  it  to  be 

■epartted?    L.] 


1ft  r 

...  108 

....  62-79  .... 
....   8-22 
....   d-Di  .... 
....  2318 

Kane» 
....  62-45 

N 

in  u 

...  14 
...  10 

....   600 

6  0 

...  40 

C»NH»0» 

...  172 

....  10000 

Alphororcein  with  Lead-^Mcide.  —  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  alpha- 
oroein  mixed  with  nentral  acetate  of  lead  and  neotralised  with  acetic 
add,  yields  a  pnrple  precipitate. 

At  200*.  Kane. 

3  PbO  335-4  ....  6611  66-13 

18  C  1080  ....  21-28  21-29 

N  14-0  ....  2-76 

10  H  .......^ 10-0  ....  1-97  2-21 

5  O  400  ....  7-88 


CWNH«O*,3Fb0  507*4    ....  100*00 


Erythrolein* 

Kans.     PhU.  Trans.  1840,  299;  iT.  Ann,  Chim.  Phj».  2,  JSl ;   Ann. 
Pharm.  39,  32;  Pharm.  Oentr.  1841,  568. 

Preparation  (p.  364).  —  To  pnrif^  the  product,  it  is  dissolved  in  ether, 
and  after  a  few  hoars,  the  solution  is  decanted  and  the  ether  driven  off  by 
the  heat  of  the  water-bath. 

Properties,  Semifluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  perfectly  fluid 
M  38^, 


26  C  

22  H 

4  O 

156 

22 

32 

...  74-28  ... 
....  10-47  ... 
....  15*25  ... 

Kane. 

.....  73-24 

10-68 

16-08 

C»H«0^  .... 

....  210 

....  100-00  ... 

100-00 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  varies  in  different  analyies,  but  the  ratio  of  the  carbon  to 
the  hydrogen  is  constant. 

When  heated  it  decomposes  without  yolatilising. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  imparts  to  that  liqnid  the  red 
colour  of  onions. 

It  dissolves  in  ammonical  water  with  a  splendid  pnrple  colour  with- 
out a  trace  of  blue. 

With  metallic  oxides  it  forms  by  double  decomposition  beautiful 
violet  lakes;  in  the  lead-componnd  dried  at  100%  the  organic  matter  has 
always  the  same  composition;  but  there  is  no  simple  stoichiometric 
relation  between  the  erythrolein  and  the  lead-oxide. 

Erythrolein  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  etJier,  forming  solutions  of  a 
fine  red  colonr. 
yor..  XII.  2  b 
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Erythrolitmin. 

Kane.    PhU.  Trans.   1840,  301 ;   N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  2,  132;  Awn. 
Pharm.  39,  53;  Pkarm.  Centr,  1841,  568. 

Preparation  (p.  364).  It  mu»t  be  heated  for  an  Lour  or  two  to  110%  ia 
order  to  expel  the  ether  completelj. 

PropeHies.  Of  a  fine  and  pure  red  colour.  Separates  on  cooiiu^ 
from  the  boiling  alcoholic  eolation  in  small,  dark  red,  crystalline  nfrains 
destitute  of  lustre.     Gives  off*  1  At.  water  at  100^ 

Kane. 
a.  b. 

....     65-12     6501     ....     54-54 

....       813     8-69    ....       8-10 

...     36-75     36-30    ....     37-36 


26  C 

156 

«v     11 

13  () 

23 

104 

C»H«0>-  +  HO    ....  283     ....  lOO-OO     10000     ....  10000 

a  W8I  dried  at  lOO** ;  b  at  121^ 

Erythrolitmin  suspended  in  water  is  converted  by  chlorine  gas  into  a 
yellowish  substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  when  dried  at 
100°,  contains  56' 5 J  p.  c.  C,  8-18  H,  and  6*85  0,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  C«CIH"0»«. 

Erythrolitmin  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  forming  4  red 
solution. 

With  ammonia  it  forms  a  blue  compound  insoluble  in  water,  which 
separates  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia;  when  dried,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  assumes  a  porple-ied 
colour.  —  Erythrolitmin  absorbs  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  with  rise  of  tem- 
perature and  loss  of  the  second  atom  of  water;  the  resulting  blue  com- 
pound contains  1  At.  ammonia,  half  of  which  goes  off  at  130  ,  leaving  a 
red-violet-black  substance  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  immediately 
turns  red,  like  erythrolitmin,  when  treated  with  a  dilute  acid,  and  consists 
of  C"H'"0"  +  iNH'.  [According  to  this,  the  atomic  weight  of  erythro- 
litmin should  bo  doubled.     L.] 

Erythrolitmin  dissolves  with  blue  colour  in  strong  potash-ley. 

With  metallic  oxides  it  forms  lakes  of  a  fine  purple-red  colour. 

Erythrolitmin  with  Lead-oxide,  —  Erythrolitmin  is  boiled  with 
alcnhol,  basic  acetate  of  lead  added,  the  liquid  boiled  for  a  while,  and  the 
dark  red  precipitate  washed  and  dried  at  100*^. 


Kane. 

2  PbO 228-6  ....  44-93  44-43 

26  C  1560  ....  31-35  3080 

22  H  220  ....  4-42  4*78 

120  06-0  ....  19-30  19-99 

C«U>Ois,2PbO....  497-6     ....  100  00    10000 

Erythrolitmin  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol,  and  a  solution  Miltttmt^d 
at  the  boiling  heat  deposits  part  of  it  in  the  crystalline  fonn  oa  eooling. 
It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  eiher. 


OMKIXIC  AGW.  $11 


Cor^fugated  Compound^  qf  Orcm* 

OrselUc  Acid. 
c«H»0»  ^  c»*H»o*,ac6». 

Stbnhoubb.    Pka.  Tram.  1848,  66;  Ann.  Pkarm,  68,  61,  68. -tf*  J'A*/' 
i/o^.  33,  800  j  /.  pr.  Chmn.  45,  180;  Fhrn-m,  Cn4r.  1848,  818. 

acid,  Acide  orselUque, 

Formation,    Produced  from  lecanorie  acid  by  boiling  witb  water, 
alcohol,  or  alkalis: 

C«H"0"  +  2H0  a  2CMH»0«5 

from  erytbrio  aoid,  simnlUneoosiy  witb  picroeryttiria,  wbeii  the  baryt§ 
or  lime  salt  of  that  aoid  is  boiled  with  water: 

C«H«0»  +  2H0  =  C»«H"OM  +  CMH»0« ; 

from  evernic  acid,  simultaneously  witb  eyeminic  aoid,  by  boiling  with 
baryta- water: 

from  yS-orsellic  aeid,  simultaneously  with  roccellin,  by  boiling  with  water 
or  alcohol: 

C«H"OW  -  CWH80«  +  C«H707. 

In  these  reactions,  the  orsellic  acid  is  often  resolved  into  ordn  and  carbonic  add. 

Preparation,  When  recently  precipitated  gelatinous  lecanorie  aoid 
is  exactly  neutralised  with  bf^ryta  pr  lime  watei*!  and  boiled  till  the  whole 
is  clearly  dissolved,  the  lecanorie  acjd  is  fjumid  to  be  completely  converted 
into  orsellic  acid  ;  if  the  baryta  of  lime  is  not  in  excess,  no  separation  of  carbonate 
ukes  place,  f  he  cooled  solution  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid;  and 
the  resulting  gelatinous  precipitate  is  washed  with  water,  dried,  andery^- 
tallisedfrom  weak  alcohol. — In  like  manner,  orsellic  ^id  ipay  be  obtained 
from  erythric,  evernic  or  beta- orsellic  acid. 

« 
Properties.     Crystallises  from  water  or  alcohol  In  lonff,  white  needlea 

arranged  in  stellate  groups.    Tastes  slightly  sour  and  bit^r*    R^^cl^i^* 

Ui^mus  distiQctly. 

SteahouM. 

16  C 96    ....    57-15    57-95 

8H 8    ....      4-76    5-17 

8  O 64     ....    38l!>9     J$-88 

c>Hi«e».!; 168  ...  ibo'oe  ',  loo-eo 

2  B  2 
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jyeeamposUions,  1 .  Boiled  with  water,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  is 
qoickly  conyerted  into  orcin,  which  is  deposited  from  the  concentrated 
solution  in  colourless  crystals: 

CMH»0«  -  C"H«0*  +  2C0». 

2.  Baryta  or  lime-water  in  excess  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  with  sepa- 
ration of  carbonate;  the  orcin  thus  obtained  is  contaminated  with  a 
reddish  colouring  matter  difficult  to  separate.  —  3.  Chloride  of  lime 
imparts  to  it  a  transient  blue  colour.— 4.  The  ammoniacal  solution  yielda 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  colouring  matter  resembling  orcein. 

Oombinationi,  Orsellic  acid  dissolves  in  hot  water  more  readily  than 
lecanoric  acid  (p.  377). 

OrseUate  of  Baryta,  —  The  waf  m  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  19 
carefully  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  barytarcrystals,  the  acid  being 
left  slightly  in  excess,  and  the  solution  not  neutralised  completely  till  it 
has  been  evaporated.  The  syrup  thus  obtained  crystallises  on  cooling  In 
thin  prisms,  which  dissolve  very  readily  in  water  and  weak  alcohol;  so 
that  to  obtain  crystals,  the  aqueous  solution  must  be  evaporated  in 
vacno  to  a  syrup  :  from  weak  alcohol,  long  four-sided  prisms  are  obtained, 
which  give  off  between  7  and  1 1  per  cent,  of  water  in  vacno^  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  alcohol.     The  salt  decomposes  at  100°. 


BaO  

16  C   

76-6 

96-0 

70 

560 

....    32-45     .. 
....     40-78     .. 

....     23-80    .. 

Stenhonae. 

31-87 

41-29 

7  H 

3-63 

7  O  

23-21 

C»«H7BaO».... 

235-6 

....  100-00    .. 

100-00 

The  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  aleoKol  whether  hot  or  cold. 


Orsellate  of  Methyl. 

Ci«H'«0«  =  C»H»0,C»«H^O'. 

C.  SoHUNCK.    (1845.)    Ann.  Pharm,  54,  268;  Pharm.  Cenir.  1845, 727. 
STfiimoirsB.    Ann.  Pharm,  es,  75. 
Strbcksr.    Ann.  Pharm,  68,  111. 

Leeanoraie  qf  Methyl,  Erythrate  qf  Methyl . 

Preparation.  Lecanoric  or  erythric  acid  is  boiled  for  several  honivr 
with  stronff  wood-spirit;  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  theresidne 
boiled  witn  water;  the  filtrate  on  cooling  becomes  filled  with  needles 
having  a  silky  lustre. 

Propertie$.  Crystallises  from  wood-spirit  in  shining  crjrsials,  from 
water  in  Bilkj  needles.  (Schunck.)  The  crystals  are  generallv  flat- 
pointed  or  united  in  lamin®.  (Stenhonse.)  Volatile  without  decom- 
pontion. 


ORSELLATE  OF  ETHYL.  J73 

Schmick,  StenhouMf 

Jtwm  leeanor^  ae*     fiam  erythrin. 

18  C 108    ....    59-.^5    57-92 59-44 

10  H 10     ....      5-49    5-41     561 

8  0 64    ....     35-16    36-67     34-95 

C»H»08 ....  182    ....  100-00     100-00    10000 

Tbe  compound  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  is  precipitated  from  the 
solution  in  the  form  of  a  cxystalline  mass. 

When  the  alkaline  solution  is  boiled,  wood-spirit  is  giren  off  and  a 
carbonate  of  the  alkali  is  produced.  (Schunck.)  Exhibits  with  reagents 
the  same  characters  as  orsellate  of  ethyl  (Schnnckj  Stenboose.) 

It  dissolyes  in  water  more  readily  than  orsellate  of  ethyl;  the  excess 
of  the  orsellate  of  methyl  melts  in  boiling  water^  forming  oily  drops. 
(Schunck.) 


Orsellate  of  Ethyl. 

C«H"0«  =  C*HK),C"H'0^ 

Heeren.     (1830.)    Sdiw.  59^  841. 

LiEBiG.     Fogg.  21,  S2. 

Kane.    FhU.  Trans.  1840,  237,  279;    iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  2,  514; 

Ann.  Fhann.  39,  32,  76;  FJiarm.  Centr.  1841,  563. 
ScnuNCK.    Ann.   Fkarm.  41,  160;    54,  265. — Fhil.  Mag.  /.  29.  261; 

Ann.  Fkarm.  61,  72;  J.pr.  Ckem.  38,  456;  Fliarm.  CknUr.  1845,725. 
RocnLEDER  &  Heldt.     Ann.  Fkarm.  48,  5. 
Stenhouse.    Ann.  Fkarm.  68,  74. 
StRECKER.     Ann.  Fkarm.  68, 1 1 1 . 

Pseuderyihrin  (Heeren),  Erythrin  (Kane).  Lecanorie  ether  (Rochleder  &  Heldt), 
Erytkric  ether  (Scbnnck,  Stenhouse),  Orsellinvinester. 

Formation.  By  boiling  orsellic,  lecanorie,  erythric  or  j9-or8ellic  acid 
with  alcohol.  By  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lecanorie  acid  with  hydrochloric 
or  gulpharic  acid.  (Rochleder  &  Heldt.) 

Freparation.  1.  a.  Eoecella  tinctona  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol; 
the  filtered  extract  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  cold  water,  wJiereby 
a  mixture  of  roccellin  and  chlorophyll  is  precipitated;  the  liquid  is  then 
heated  to  the  boiling  point;  powdered  chalk  is  added  till  the  precipitate 
aggregates  in  white  flakes  easy  to  separate  by  filtration;  and  the  liouid 
is  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  filtrate  does  not  become  turbid  on 
cooling;  neither  does  it  deposit  any  spongy  sediment  till  after  some  days. 
If  the  liquid  decanted  therefrom,  and  the  residue  containing  the  sediment, 
be  heated  to  the  boilins:  point  and  quickly  filtered,  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
first  becomes  turbid,  and  afterwards  deposits  crystalline  laminae  of  orsellate 
of  ethyl,  the  turbidity  then  disappearing.  The  crystals  are  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal.  (Heeren.) 
—  b.  The  finely  chopped  lichens  are  repeatedly  exhausted  with  alcohol  at  a 
temperature  just  below  its  boiling  point,  the  mixture  being  each  time 
heated  in  a.  retort  for  several  hours*     The  united  liquids  are  then  distilled 
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to  dryness  over  the  water^bath;  the  yellowish  residae  is  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  with  water^  the  hot  liquid  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
residue  boiled  a  few  tittles  more  with  water. — The  aqueous  solution,  on  cool- 
ing, deposits  orsellate  of  ethyl  in  lamiuw  resembling  boracic  acid,  which, 
if  the  liquid  has  been  boiled  and  filtered  quickly,  often  cause  it  to  solidify 
completely;  the  brown  mother-liquor  eraporated  orer  the  water-batli 
yields  amarpthrin  in  the  form  of  a  semi-fluid  extract.  (Kane.)  —  c.  The 
powder  of  various  kinds  of  Lecanora  or  Variolaria  is  boiled  with  alcohol, 
the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  boiling 
water,  which  on  cooling  deposits  shining  laminn  or  needles.  (Scbunck.) 
-—  2.  Lecatioric  acid,  e,  g.,  the  crude  acid  precipitated  by  hydroehlorie 
acid  and  dried,  is  boiled  for  6  or  8  hours  with  strong  alcohol;  the  Bolution 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath  till  nearly  all  the  alcohol  is  expelled  ; 
the  residue  boiled  with  water;  and  the  liquid  filtered.  On  cooling  it 
deposits  crystals,  which  are  coloured  yellow  by  an  adhering  resin,  but 
may  be  decolorised  by  repeated  solution  and  boiling  with  animal  char- 
coal. (Schunck,  Stenhouse.)  Schunck  evaporates  tha  alcoholic  liquid  to 
complete  dryness  ;  Stenhouse,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  that  the  evapora- 
tion causes  decomposition  of  the  ether,  a  resinous  substance  being  formed. 
In  the  mother-liquor,  Schunck  fonnd  a  largo  quantity  of  orcin;  for 
purification,  he  boils  the  coloured  crystals  with  a  quantity  of  water  not 
sufiicient  to  dissolve  them  ;  the  undissolved  portion  then  melts  into  oily 
drops  which  retain  the  impurity.  —  3.  Grythrio  or  /S-orsellic  acid  is 
boiled  with  alcohol,  the  process  being  conducted  as  in  2.  (Stenhouse.) 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  erythric  acid  is  boiled  for  some  time  and  water 
added;  orsellate  of  ethyl  then  separates  gradually  in  needles.  —  4 .  Hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
lecanoric  acid  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat;  the  liquid  heated  in  the 
water-bath  till  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled;  and 
the  residue  washed  with  water,  which  precipitates  a  black-green  resinous 
substance.  This  'precipitate  is  boiled  with  water  as  long  as  any  thing 
dissolves,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  filtrate 
deposits  yellowish  crystals  which  must  be  recrystallised  from  alcohol. 
(Rochleder  &  Heldt.) 

Properties.  Snow-white,  very  thin  lamina)  or  long  needles.  (Heeren.) 
Flat  needle-shaped  or  laminar  crystals.  (Stenhouse.)  Laminae  or  needles. 
The  ether  prepared  by  (2)  crystallised  in  prisms  when  its  alcoholic  solution  iras  left  to 
evaporate.  (Scliunclc.)  Shining  crystalline  laminss.  (Rochleder  &  Heldt.)  — 
Melts  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  1 20°,  forming  a  colourless  oil  which  on 
coolingforms  a  laminar  crystalline  mass.  (Heeren.)  Melts  at  104^  (Kane.) 
When  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  water  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  it  melts 
into  a  heavy  oil  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  oooling. 
(Heeren,  Schunck.)  The  ether  (prepared  by  2,)  melts  when  heated  in  a 
glass  tube,  and  distils  almost  completely  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  which 
soon  crystallises.  (Schunck.)  It  is  tasteless  at  first,  but  produces  a  bam- 
ing  sensation  on  the  tongue  when  chewed  for  some  time.  Its  eolvtions 
are  neatnJ.  (Sehnnck,  prspantion  2.) 


20  C 

12  H    

120 

12 

....    61*23    ... 

6*12    ... 

....    32*65    ... 

liebig. 

OO'OO 

6*32 

33-68 

Kane. 

....    60*33 
....      6*25 

8  0 

64 

....    33-42 

c?mwo» 

106 

....  100*00    ... 

.....  100*00 

IW  w 

ORSBLLATB  OF  BTHTL.  375 

Schnnck.  Stenhouse.  Rochleder 

a,  b.  c.  a,  h.      &  Heldt. 

20  C  120  ....  60-83  ....     60*69....     60  68....     6M9  ....     60-80....     60*80 

12  H  12  ....     6*23  ....       6-20  ....       6  13  ....       620  ....       6*23  ....       6-38 

8  0  64  ...  32  94  ....     3311  ....     33*19  ....     3261  ....     32*97  ....     32*82 

C»H»-'0»    ....   190  ....lOOOO  ....  100-00  ....  100*00  ....  10000  ....   100*00  ....   100-00 

Liebii^  &  Kane  analfted  the  ether  prepared  bj  (1);  Scbttnck'a  analjsie  a  was  made 
^ith  the  prodoct  obtained  by  (1) ;  b  with  that  prepared  (2)  ;  c  with  the  product  obtained 
from  erythric  acid.  Stenhouse's  analysis  a  was  made  with  the  product  obtained  by  2 ; 
b  with  that  from  j9-oi%elli6  acid ;  Rochleder  ft  Heldt  analysed  the  ether  prepared  by  4. 

Decompositions.  1.  Orsellic  etber  heated  on  plat innm -foil  melts  into 
an  oily  and  gires  off  thick  suffocating  vapours.  —  ?.  It  dissolves  in  ffarm 
iiitrio  acid^  and  the  liquid,  if  stronglj  heated,  gives  off  yellowish  red 
vapours  ^and  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  nxalicacid.  (Scbunck.)  —  The 
ether  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  forming  a  dark  blood-red  liquid  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  hy  water  in  its  original  state.  (Marx,  Schiv. 
60, 127.)  — 3.  It  dissolves  m  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  solution  when  heated, 
assumes  a  dark  brown  colour,  gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  and  deposits 
brown  flakes  on  being  mixed  With  water.  The  cold  alkaline  solution 
becomes  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (Lleeren,  Kane,  Schunck.) 
When  the  ether  is  heated  with  alkalis  or  baryta -water,  alcohol  distils 
over,  and  the  residue  contains  orcin  and  carbonic  acid.  (Schunck.)  The 
ammoniacal  solution  becomes  red  by  absorption  of  oxygen.  (Heeren, 
Kane,  Schnnck.)  —  6.  The  aqueous  or  alkaline  solution  instantly  reduces 
a  solution  of  gold  bat  a  silver-solution  is  not  reduced  by  it  till  boiled  with 
ammonia,  a  metallic  speculum  being  then  formed  and  the  solution  turn- 
ing red.  (Schunck.) 

Combinations.  Orsellic  ether  dissolves  very  sparingly  'In'  cold, 
abundantly  in  hot  water,  crystallising  in  shining  lamines  as  it  cools. 

It  dissolves  in  cold  caostic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  in  baryta- 
water  and  in  lime-water,  and  is  precipitated  without  alteration  by  acids. 
Itdissolvita  Sn  ammonia  without  decomposition,  if  kept  from  oontaci with 
the  air,  and  crystallises  in  slender  needles  when  evaporated. 

A  solution  of  orsellic  ether  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
ammonia  forms  with  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  an  abundant  white  pre- 
cipitate (Kane);  it  precipitates  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  the  neutral 
acetate  of  lead. 

Kane. 

7  PbO 7S2-6  ...  79-97  80-5!l 

20  C  120  0  ....  12-26  1173 

12  U 120  ....  1-23  1-32 

8  O 64-0  ....  6-54  6*36 

C»H>H)*,7PbO 97I-6     ....  10000     10000 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  ether  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver. 
(Compare  decomposition  2.) 

Orsellic  ether  dissolves  rery  readilj  in  alcohol  and  ethei^,  but  not  in 
acetic  acid. 
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Apjjeiidix  to  Orsellak  of  Ethyls 

Amarythrin.    C«H"0«.  ? 

Kane.    Phil.  Tfuns.  1840,  282;  xV.  Ann.  Chim.  Pkffs. 

Produced  when  a  solution  of  orsellic  ether  in  boiling  water  is  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  considerable  time* 

Preparation  (p.  374). 

Properties,  Brown  semifluid  extract,  which  does  not  give  off  all  its 
water  till  raised  to  a  temperature  at  which  it  begins  to  decompose.  Has 
a  peculiar  sweet  and  bitter  taste.    Smells  like  caramel. 

Tn  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  quickly  converted  into  ielerjthrin. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  brown  solution,  which  jielda, 
with^  heavy  metallic  salts,  red-brown  precipitates  of  constant  com* 
position. 

The  lead-compound,  which  is  obtained  (a)  bjr  precipitating  the 
aqueous  solution  with  nitrate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  (6)  prcNUuced 
on  neutralising  the  liquid  filtered  from  a,  have  the  same  composition. 

KaiM* 
a.  *. 

2  PbO 223-6  ....  46-42  ^  45-62  ....  45-90 

22  C 132-0  ....  27-41  2746  ....  27-13 

14  H 14-0  ....  2-91  2-96  ....  2-72 

14  0 112-0  ....  23-26  23-96  ....  24-25 

C»H"0",2PbO  ....  481-6    ....  10000    lOO'OO    ....  lOOOO 

Amarythrin  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether* 


Telerythrin.   (?»H">0«.  i 

Kane.    PUU,  Ttom.  1840,283;   N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  2,  19;  Ann. 
Pharm.  89,  86;  Pharm.  Centr.  1841,  564. 

A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  amarythrin  exposed  to  the  air 
for  several  months,  changes  into  a  brownish  crystallo-granular  mass, 
which,  when  freed  from  adhering  amarythrin  by  hot  alcoholj  becomes 
nearly  white.  Has  a  sweetish  bitter  taste.  Neutral.  After  drying  in 
the  air,  it  does  not  give  off  any  water  when  heated. 


22  C  

10  H 

....  132 
....  10 

....  43-70  ... 

....    O'ul   ... 

....  u2-"9  ... 

Kane. 

44-45 

3-72 

20  0  

....  160 

I....  ol-o3 

C»H»0«>  .... 

....  302 

....  100-00  ... 

100-00 
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The  ammoiiiacal  solatiou  changes  on  exporare  to  the  air  less  q^uicklj 
than  that  of  erythric  acid^  bat  altimatelj  assumes  a  dark  wine-red 
colour. 

Tolerythrin  dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  The  solution  forms 
nearly  white  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy  uietals.  The  preci- 
pitate formed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  has,  after  drying  at  1 00"",  the 
composition  C«H*0",5PbO. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 


Lecanoric  Acid. 

ScHimcK.    (1842.)    PhiL  Mag.  7.  20,  495;  Ann.  Phat-m.  41,  157; 

Pharm,  Centr.  1842,  139.  —  Ann.  Phaitn.  54,  261;  Pharm.  Centr. 

1845,  721.— J?in.   Phann.  61,  72.-- Phil.  Mag.  J.  33,  257. 
BocHLBDER  &  Heldt.     Ann.  Pharm.  48,  2. — Pharm,  Centr.  1844,  49. 
Stenhouse.    Phil.  Trans.  1848,  64;  Ann.  Pkai'm.  68,  59;  Pharm.  Centr. 

1848,316. 
Strbcker.    Ann.  Pharm.  68,  112;  PMim.  Centr.  1849, 119. 
Gerhardt.    Compt.  cJiim.  1849, 128. 

Alpha^onellic  acid,  Ltcanorin. 

8owrce$.    In  various  lichens  of  the  genera  Lecanora,  VarioUma^  ^c. 

Preparation.  1.  The  finely  divided  plants  are  exhausted  with  ether 
in  a  displacement  apparatus;  the  ether  distilled  ofi*;  and  the  greyish 
yellow  residue  washed  in  a  large  funnel  with  cold  ether,  as  long  as  the 
ether  is  coloured  by  it,  then  boiled  with  water  to  remove  the  orsellate 
of  ethyl  which  has  been  formed,  and  recrystallised  from  warm  alcohol.— 
If  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  contaminated  with  parellic  acid,  the  mixture 
must  be  treated  with  baryta-water,  the  dissolved  lecanorate  of  baryta 
filtered  from  the  insoluble  parellate,  and  the  solution  decomposed  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  (Schunck.)  —  2.  JSverna  Prunastn  is  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  ammonia  and  hydrated  alcohol  in  a  vessel  which  can  be  closed; 
and  the  liquid  after  a  few  minutes  is  strained  through  a  cloth,  washed 
with  ^  its  bulk  of  water  and  neutralised  with  acetic  acid.  The  acid  is 
then  precipitated  in  green  fiakes,  which  are  washed  with  cold  water  by 
decantation,  dried  at  100°,  and  crystallised  from  a  small  quantity  of 

boiling  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  sometimes  contaminated  with  a  body  insoluble  in 
ether,  to  remove  whichi  it  must  be  digested  in  ether  and  the  ether  distilled  from  the 
filtrate.  (Rochleder  &  Heldt.)  —  3.  Chopped  Boccella  tinctoria  is 
macerated  for  a  few  hours  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water;  an 
excess  of  slaked  lime  added;  the  whole  well  stirred  round,  and  left  to 
settle;  and  the  clear  pale  yellow  liquid  decanted  and  filtered.  The 
residue  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  the  liquid  expressed  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  both  extracts  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid;  and  the  white  gelatinous  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation, 
collected  on  linen,  immediately  dried  on  a  plate  of  gypsum,  and  dissolved 
in  warm  (not  boiling)  alcohol,  whence  the  acid  crystallises  on  cooling. 

•  -  2C"H«0«  -  2H0. 
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If  the  first  OTjstallieation  it  not  quite  oolonrlMl,  it  must  h%  rediwolved 
and  digeated  with  animal  charcoal.  —  Lecanorio  acid  cannot  be  adyaii'- 
tageousljr  prepared  bj  boiling  with  water,  inasmuch  as  a  large  portion 
of  it  is  thereby  decomposed,  and  the  resulting  acid,  even  after  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol^  is  not  quite  free  from  a  resinous  and  a  fatty 
substance,  from  which  it  can  be  freed  only  by  treatment  with  lime  or 
baryta- water.     (Stenhouse.) 

Fropertie9»     White  needles  united  in  radiating  groups.     Inodorous 
and  tasteless.     Reddens  litmus. 

Schunck.  .  u  .  >.      Stenhonae. 

32  C 192     . ..     60-37     SSM     ....     69-92     ....     59*45     ....    6059 

U  H 14     ....       4-40     4-57     ....       460     ....       4-40     ...       5'00 

14  O 112     ....     35-23     35-53     ....     .35*48     ....     3615     ....     34*41 


C»H"0" ....  318     ....10000     10000     ...10000     ....100*00     ....10000 

According  to  Schunck,  it  i«  C"*H80Wj  according  to  Stenhouse,  C»H^«0*; 
Gerhardt  gaTC  the  formula  CH'^O'^,  which  explains  the  conversion  into  orsdlie  add. 

Decompositiims.  I .  By  dry  distillation  the  acid  yields  aTiseid  distil- 
late which  soon  solidifies  into  a  radiating  mass  of  orcin  and  leares  a 
small  quantity  of  charcoal.  (Schunck,  Rochleder  &  Heldt,  Stenhouse.) 
Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  burns  with  a  yellow  flame  without  leaving 
any  residue.  (Stenhouse.)  —  2.  Boiled  with  water  it  yields  orsellic 
acid,  which  by  continued  boiling  is  converted  into  orcin.  (Schunck, 
Rochleder  k  Heldt,  Strecker) : 

C»=H»0"  +  2H0  -  2C»«H80\ 

The  acid  boiled  with  alcohol  yields  orsellate  of  ethyl. — 8.  By  continued 
boiling  with  potash,  ammonia,  baryta  or  lime-water,  it  yields  orcin  and 
a  carbonate  of  the  alkali  (Schunck,  Rochleder  &  Heldt);  it  yields  in  the 
first  instance  orsellic  acid,  which,  by  further  decomposition,  is  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid  and  orcin.  (Stenhouse,  Strecker.)  —  4.  When  moistened 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  left  in  a  warm  place,  it  is  completely 
converted  into  orcin.  (Schunck.)  —  5.  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid, 
ft  emits  red  fumes  and  the  resulting  syrup  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid.  (Schunck,  Rochleder  &  Heldt.)  —  6.  With  chloride  of  lime, 
it  immediately  assumes  a  deep  red  colour,  which  however  quickly 
changes  to  brown  and  yellow,  and  completely  disappears,  if  the  chloride 
of  lime  has  been  added  in  excess.  In  this  reaction,  a  dark  green  subtitance  b 
also  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  lecanoric  told. — The  colouring  is  produced,  eren  when 
a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  poured  into  an  alcoholic  or  alkaline  eitract  of 
th0  lichens.  —  7.  The  solution  of  lecanoric  acid  in  caustic  ammonia 
assumes  on  exposure  to  the  air  a  splendid  red  colour,  ultimately  changing 
to  purple-red.  (Schunck,  Rochleder  &  Heldt,  Stenhouse.)  —  &  The  am- 
moniacal  solution  forma  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate  which 
is  reduced  when  heated,  with  formation  of  a  metallic  speculum.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  in  potash  reduces  terchloride  of  gold  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
(Sohunok.) 

Combinationi.  Lecanoric  acid  dissolves  in  2500  pts.  of  boiling 
water  and  separates  in  crystals  on  cooling.  The  gelatinous  acid 
separated  from  the  salts  contains  1  At.  water  intimately  combined, 
which  escapes  after  several  hours  heating  to  1 10^    (Schunck.) 
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It  neatralises  alkalis  and  forms  with  them  solahle  crystallisablc  salts; 
it  expels  carbonic  acid  from  alkaline  carbonates.     (Schanck^  Stenhouse.) 

LecanorcUe  qf  Baryta.  —  When  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  yery  slight 
excess  of  baryta- water,  carbonic  acid  passed  through  the  liqaid,  the 
solution  filtered,  and  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  carbonate  and  levano- 
rate  of  baryta,  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol,  the  eolation  on  cooling  deposifaat 
shining  slender  needles  united  in  stars.  (Stenhouse.)  In  the  solution 
of  the  acid  in  baryta-water,  alcohol  produces  a  yellow  jelly  which  is  not 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  the  alcoholic  liquid,  and  afterwards  dissolres 
completely  in  water.     (Schunck.) 

Crysialli$ed»  Stenhoiue. 

BaO  76-6     ...  1973  19*49 

32  C   192-0     ....  49  87  4927 

13  H  130     ....  3-37  3-81 

13  O  1040      ...  27-03  27*43 

Ca2H"BaO"  385*6     ....  10000     100-00 

Thd  acid  acts  with  lime-water  in  the  same  manner  as  with  baryti^ 
water.  (Schunck.)  The  ammoniacal  solution  forms  with  chloride  of 
clilcium  a  gelatinous  precipitate  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol. 

Lecariorate  of  Lead.  — When  solutions  of  lecanoric  acid  and  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  are  mixed  at  the  boiling  heat,  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed  wliich  is  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  after  washing  with 
alcohol,  contains  37 "7  p.  c.  carbon  and  2*75  p.  c.  hydrogen.     (Rochleder 

&,  Heldt.)  [It  appears  tu  contain  orsellate  of  lead.  (Gerhnrdt,  TV.  3,  800.)]  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  lecanoric  acid  does  not  precipitate  neutral  acetate 
of  lead.  (Schnnck.)  It  precipitates  the  basic  acetate  of  lead  but  not 
the  neutral  acetate.     (Stenhouse.) 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  lecanoric  acid  is  coloured  dark  purple  red 
by  a  drop  of  ferrk  hydrochlorate;  water  added  to  the  liquid  throws 
down  a  light  purple  precipitate.  Ferrous  salts  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  lecanoric  acid  are  not  precipitated  by  ammonia  in  the  cold; 
but  on  boiling  the  dark  yellow  liquid,  a  brown  precipitate  of  ferric 
hcanorate  is  produced.     (Schnnck.) 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
cupric  acetate,  produces  after  a  while  a  light  apple-green  precipitate.  It 
does  not  precipitate  mercuric  chloride,  nitrate  of  silver  or  chloride  of  gold. 
(Schunck.)  With  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  a  precipitate 
which  soon  decomposes.     (Stenhouse.) 

Lecanoric  acid  dissolves  in  boiling  acetic  acid  more  readily  than 
in  boiling  water^  and  crystallises  in  slender  needles  on  cooling. 

It  dissolves  in  150  pts.  of  80  percent,  alcohol  at  15*5^  and  in  45  pts. 
of  boiling  alcohol,  forming  orsellate  of  ethyl;  it  dissolves  in  80  pts.  of 
ether  at  15*5.    (Sobnaek.) 


3S0        PJUIIART  NUCLEUS  C>«H>*:  OXYGEN-NUCLEUS  C^BKfi. 

PicroerythriiL 
c^H»0"  =  C"ff(r,c»HW.* 

Hebrek.    (1830.)    Sekw.  59,  825. 

ScHUHCK.    jPAt^.  ifo^.  /.  29,  261;  J.  pr.  C/i«m.  38,  449;  Ann.  Fharm. 

61,  75.—FkU.  Mag.  J.  33,  253. 
Stekhousb.     FhU.  Trans.  1848,  75.  —  Ann.  Pkarm.  68,76. 
Stbeckbb.    iiytn.  Pharm.  68,  110. 
Laubeivt.    Com.pt.  rend.  31,  355. 

fiypicHii.— 'Prepared  by  Heeren  ia  the  impure  state  u  Erytkrui'Mier. 

FomuUum.    By  boiling  erjthric  acid  with  water: 

C«H«0»  +  2HO  =  C^ni^W^  +  CWHH)«. 
Heerea  oonaiders  the  preteace  of  alkalis  to  be  aeoesaarr. 

Freparation.  1.  When  erjtliric  acid  is  treated  for  a  abort  time 
witb  boiling  water,  and  tho  liquid  eraporated,  a  brown^  glutinona,  bitter- 
sweet mass  is  obtained,  whicb  gradually  becomes  crystaUine,  and  after 
washing  witb  water,  yields  pure  white  picroerytbrin.  (Scbnnck.)  — 
2.  Erytbrio  acid  is  neutralised  with  baryta-water  or  lime-water,  the 
liquid  boiled  for  some  time,  and  the  resulting  orsellic  acid  separated  by 
hydrochloric  acid;  the  mother-liquor,  after  being  considerably  concen- 
trated by  eyaporation,  yields  in  the  cold,  after  a  few  days,  yellowish 
crystals  of  picroerythrin,  which  are  washed  with  cold  water,  and  recrys- 
tallised  from  hot  water.  (Stenhouse.)  —  3.  The  light  brown  mother- 
liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  erythric  acid  (p.  382,  2)  yields 
when  eyaporated,  a  gummy  residue  having  a  bitter-sweet  taste.  On 
treating  this  residue  with  cold  water,  a  light  brown  crystalline  mass  is 
left,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  cold  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water  con- 
taining a  little  animal  charcoal;  the  solution,  filtered  from  the  charcoal, 
yields  after  evaporation,  yellowish  crystalline  picroerythrin,  which 
becomes  white  when  washed  with  cold  water.     (Schunck.) 

Froperiies,  Lonff  colourless  needles  arranged  in  stellate  groups  (Sten- 
house); white  crystsiline  mass  (Schunck).  nas  a  peculiar  sweet  and 
strongly  bitter  taste.    (Schunck.)    Reddens  litmus  slightly.    (Schunck.) 

Schanck.    Steaboase. 

24  C 144     .  .     52-94     52'61     ....    53'16 

16  H    16    ....      5-88    608    ....      601 

14  O    112     ....     4M8     41-41     ....     40-84 

C^HWO" 272    .  .  100-00    100*00    ....  100-00 

Aooording  to  Gerbardt,  it  is  C«>H^^^  whicb  rcqairea  54*8  p.c.  carbon 
(7Vai7^,3,  794). 

Decompositions,  1.  Tho  compound  melts  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube 
and  yields  a  sublimate  of  orcin.     It  bums  with  a  bright  flame  and  with- 

•  -  CWH»0«  +  CHMQ*  -  2H0. 
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out  residue.  (Schunok.)  —  2.  PicroerythriD  is  not  altered  by  boiling 
with  water  (Scbunok);  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  orcin  (and  perhaps 
also  of  erythroglnciny  was  formed  after  86  hoars^boiling.     (Stenhouse.)  -^ 

3.  Boiled  with  excess  of  alkali,  baryta  or  lime,  it  yields  orcin,  eryth* 
roglnoin  and  carbonic  acid.  (Stenhouse,  Schnnck,  FhiL  Mag.  J. 
83,  253); 

0«HWO"  +  2H0  =  C"H«CH  +  C^HWO^  +  2C0«. 

4,  The  ammoniacal  solution  quickly  turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
(Heeren,  Kane,  Schnnck,  Stenhouse.)  —  5.  With  chloride  of  lime  it 
produces  a  blood-red  colour,  which  quickly  changes  to  brown  and 
yellow.  (Stenhouse.) -— 6.  Boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  decomposed, 
with  formation  of  nitrous  acid.  —  7.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the 
solution  gives  off  sulphurous  acid  when  heated.  (Schnnck.)  —  8.  Nitrate 
of  silver  is  not  precipitated  by  the  aqueous  solution,  and  on  boiling  the 
liquid,  the  glass  becomes  covered  with  a  silver  speculum.  Solution  of 
gold  boiled  with  picroerythrin,  is  decomposed,  the  gold  being  separated 
in  metallic  scales,  or,  if  potash  be  added,  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 
(Schunck.) 

Cambinatiotu,  1.  Picroerythrin  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  readily 
in  hot  water. 

The  alcoholic  solution  imparts  a  deep  purple-red  colour  to  ferric 
salts;  but  the  colour  is  destroyed  by  ammonia  which  completely  preci- 
pitates the  ferric  oxide. 

With  aqueous  picroerythrin  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  Schunck  ohtaioed  no 
precipitate ;  but  the  basic  acetate  yielded  a  precipitate  containing  68*94  p.  c.  oxide  of 
lead.  Stenhouse  could  not  in  any  way  obtain  a  lead-compound  of  constant 
composition. 

Picroerythrin  dissolres  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  does  not  yield  any 
compound  ether  by  boiling  with  alcohol*     (Schunck .) 


Erythric  Add.   C«H«o»«.* 

Fr.  Nees  v.  Esbnbeck.     (1829.)    £r.  Arch.  16,  135. 

HfiSREN.    Schw.  59,  313. 

Kane.    Fhil.  Tran^  1S40,  277;   aT.  Ann.  Chim,  Fhyi.  2,  11;   Ann. 

Fharm.  39,  31. 
ScHVKCK.    Fhil,  Mag.  J.  29,  261;  J.  pr.  Chem.  38,  449;  Ann.  Fharm. 

61,  64. 
Stenhouse.    Fhil.  Trans.  1840,  72;  Ann.  Fharm,  68,  72. 
Streckeb.    Ann.  Fharm.  68,  111. 

First  obtained  by  N.  v.  Esenbeck,  as  a  "  remarkable  resin"  from 
Leoanora  tartarta;  by  Heeren  (1830)  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  and 
described  as  ErythAn;  analysed  in  the  impure  state  by  Kane  as  ery- 

thrilin. 

Occurs  in  greatest  abundance  in  Roccdla  Mantaanei  (regarded  by 
Schnnck  as  E.  tinctoria^  var./uct/wmw).    (Stenhouse.) 

♦  «  2C»«H»0«  +  C»«H>«0«  -  4H0. 


S81        PRIMABT  NUCLEUS  C^H^t  0XT01N-NUCLBU8  VmW. 

Pnparation.  From  Raecella  MwUagneU  !•  Th«  lichen  fafareatpd 
witk  miik  of  lime,  and  the  proeeae  conduele4  M  in  tbe  prepan^tioQ  of 
lecanorlc  aoid  (p.  875).  The  quMititj  of  erade  eeid  obtftiaed  amooiit^  lo 
12*1  peroent  of  the  lichen  nsed.  (Stenhooae.)  2.  The  chopped  lichen  U 
boiled  for  some  time  with  water  in  a  capacious  veasely  and  the  jrellow 
liquid  strained  through  a  cloth;  on  cooling,  it  deposits  white  flakes  and 
crystals,  which  are  washed  with  cold  and  dissolved  in  hot  water.  The 
solution  separated  by  filtration  from  the  scanty  black  or  brown  residue 
deposits  an  cooling  white  crystals  of  erythric  acid.  (1  lb,  of  lichen  yields 
60  grms.  of  erythric  acid.)  (Schunck.)  —  3,  The  lichen  is  digested  for 
some  time  with  alcohol  (if  the  digestion  b«  too  long  C3n(ipu«d,  or  if  the  liquid  be 
boiled,  the  erythric  acid  is  decomposed  and  orselUc  ether  is  foraed)j  the  liquid  IS 
filtered;  and  the  filtrate  treated  as  in  the  first  mode  of  preparation  of 
ersellie  ether  (p.  373).  The  filtered  liquid  obtained  after  addition  of 
chall^  deposits  the  erythric  acid  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder, 
which  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  slightly  warmed  alcohol,  and  leaving 
it  for  some  hours  in  contact  with  animal  charcoal,  the  whole  being  fre- 
quently shaken;  on  subsequently  mixing  the  solution  with  1^  times 
its  volume  of  cold  water,  the  erythric  acid  si^parates  out.  (Heeren.) 
—  4.  The  lichen  is  immersed  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  strong  ammonia, 
and  kneaded  with  it  fop  some  tiine;  the  turbid  reddish  solution  thus 
obtained  is  diluted  with  water;  chloride  of  barium  previously  mixed 
with  ammonia  is  added  to  precipitate  roccellic  acid;  the  solution  filtered 
through  good  filtering  paper;  and  the  filtrate  decomposed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  added  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  produce  a  slight  acid  reaction. 
The  sudden  separation  of  the  erythric  acid  converts  the  liquid  into  a 
yellowish  jelly,  but  the  acid  redissolves  when  the  licjuid  is  heated,  and 
separates  in  the  pulverulent  form  on  cooling.  Purification  as  in  the 
second  method.  (Heeren.) 

From  Lecavora  fartarea,  the  erythrie  acid  is  less  easily  sepafated  by 
ammonia.  The  lichen  is  digested  with  alcohol;  the  alcoholic  tincture 
mixed  with  water;  and  the  precipitate  treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves 
chlorophyll  and  roccellic  acid  and  leaves  impure  erythric  acid.  (Heeren.) 

Properties,  Colourless,  short,  slender  needles,  or  powder  composed  of 
microscopic  spherules.  (Heeren.)  From  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution, 
it  separates  in  stellate  groups  on  cooling.  (Schunck.)  Water  precipitates 
it  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  the  form  of  a  jelly.  Inodorous  and 
tasteless.  (Sienhouse.)  At  a  temperature  somewhat  above  100**,  it  melts 
into  a  transparent  gummy  mass  which  becomes  hard  and  brittle  on  cool- 
ing. (Heeren,  Kane.) 

It  reddens  litmus  (Schunck);  it  does  not.  (Stenhouse.) 

6t«nhottse. 

40  C  240    ....     d6-87     «     66-98 

22  H 22     ....       5-21     5'51 

20  O 160    ....    37-92    37-&1 

C«H«0»  422     ....  10000    JOO-00 

Schunck  assumes  the  formula  C^W^O^ ;  Strecker  doubles  Stenhouse's  fpmplii 
C^K^^O'^f  in  order  to  espUia  the  decomposition  hj  water.  Gerhardt  adcptf  ^e 
formula  &*WH)^*,  which  does  not  explain  the  decomposition  so  weU. 

Deeompo$ition$,  1.  The  acid  heated  in  a  glass  tube  froths  up,  yields 
an  oily  suhlimate  of  orein  and  ultimately  h»come  carbonised.    (Heeren, 
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Sohanok.)  —  2.  In  contact  with  the  air,  it  bums  without  residue  and 
with  a  bright  sooty  flame.  (Heeren,  Schunok.)  —  3.  It  dissoWes  in  nitric 
acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  yapours,  and  forms  a  yellow  liquid,  which 
assumes  an  orange-colour  on  addition  of  ammonia.  (Heeren.)  —  4.  It  is 
dissolved  by  oil  of  vitriol  without  charring,  but  is  not  precipitated  by 
water  in  its  original  state,  inasmuch  as  the  precipitate  forms  a  brown-red 
pigment  with  ammonia  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Heeren.)  —  5.  With 
chloride  of  lime  it  assumes  a  deep  red  colour,  quickly  changing  to  brown 
and  yellow.  (Steuhouse.)  —  6.  When  boiled  with  water,  it  forms  picro* 
erytbrin.  (Scbunck.)  —  7.  On  boiling  the  solution  neutralised  with 
baryta  or  lime,  the  acid  is  resolved  into  orsellic  acid  and  picroerythrin: 

C«H«0»  +  2H0  «  C2*H»<'0>^  +  C>«H''0«. 

According  to  StenbouM,  the  products  of  this  decomposition  are  picroerythrin  and 
erythriui  which  crystallise  in  micaceous  laminie,  and  erythrilie  acid  which  has  a  strongly 
bitter  taste;  this  latter  substance  was  resolved  by  boiling  with  water,  into  carbonic  acid 
and  orcin  and  probably  consisted  of  impure  orsellic  acid  (compare  Strecker.)  [The 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  which,  according  to  Stenhouse,  accompanies  the  formation  of 
picroerythrin  from  erythric  acid,  is  explained  according  to  Gerhardt's  formula,  by  the 
equation:  C^H1<0^«  4-4HO»2C()3  +  C3uH»Hi«  (Gerhardt's  picroerythrin^;  as  how- 
ever  the  decomposition  of  erythric  acid  likewise  produces  orsellic  add,  which  when 
boiled  with  water,  is  immediately  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  orcin,  the  carbonic 
acid  appears  rather  to  be  the  result  of  a  secondary  decomposition.     L.]      Erythric 

acid  boiled  with  excess  of  lime  or  baryta,  yields  the  products  of  decom- 
position of  picroerythrin .  (Schunck,  Steuhouse.)  —  8.  In  contact  with 
caustic  ammonia,  or  more  slowly  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  gradually  assumes  a  dark  wine-red  colour  (Heeren;;  purple- 
red  (Schunck).  Heeren's  erythriu  thus  treated  yields,  in  addition  to 
lichen-red,  which  dissolves  with  violet  colour  in  alkalis,  a  brownish- 
yellow  substance,  and  a  pigment  which  does  not  turn  violet  in  contact 
with  potash,  but  yields  licheu-red  when  heated.  — 9-  Erythric  acid  boiled 
with  wood-spirit  or  alcohol  yields  orsellate  of  methyl  or  orsellate  of 
ethyl.  (Steuhouse,  Strecker.)  — 10.  The  alcoholic  solution  forms  with 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  a  purple-red  mixture,  which  is  turned  yellow  by 
ainnionin,  but  without  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide  in  the  cold.  Gold- 
solution  is  not  reduced  by  it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Combinations,  1.  Erythric  acid  dissolves  in  240  pts.  of  boiling 
water,  and  separates  for  the  most  part  on  cooling  in  flakes  or  as  a 
crydtalline  powder.  (Schunck.)  It  dissolves  in  170  pts.  of  boiling  water, 
and  separates  as  soon  as  the  temperature  sinks  a  little.  It  is  insoluble 
in  strong  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in 
boiling  acetic  acid,  and  easily,  without  alteration,  in  cold  solutions  of 
caustic  and  carbonated  alkalis,  forming  a  colourless  liquid.  (Heeren.) 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  erythric  acid  forms  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  a  white  precipitate  of  variable  constitution. 
(Steuhouse.)  —  Schunck  found  in  it  59-14  per  cent  of  PbO,  27,33  C  and  215  H.— 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 
(Schunck.) 

The  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver,  but  on 
addition  of  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  turns  black 
on  boiling,  and  deposits  a  specular  coating  on  the  glass.  (Schunck.) 

The  acid  dissolves  in  alcoholf  especially  when  heated  and  in  ether, 
(Schunck.) 

Erytbrin  dissolves  in  2*29  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*81  in  32*5  ptt.  at  12^, 
but  is  insoluble  in  ether  (Heeren). 
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Appendix  io  Erytkrie  Acid. 

Eiythrilin. 

Kane,    Phil.  Trans.  1840,  277;   -tV.  Ann.  Cliim.  PAy«.  2,  11;  Ann. 
Pharm.  89,  81;  Pkarm.  Centr.  1843,  562. 

Preparation,  The  residue  insolable  in  water  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  RocceUa  tinctoria  (p.  878),  is  almost  completely  dissolred  bj  digestion 
with  potash-ley  at  86  ;  and  the  filtered  eolation  slightly  sapersatarated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  a  copions  ffreenish  yellow  precipitate,  which 
most  be  completely  freed  from  acid  by  washing  with  water,  then  dis- 
solved in  slightly  ammoniacal  water,  and  the  solntion  decomposed  with 
chloride  of  barinm  and  filtered.  The  greenish  yellow  filtrate  supersa- 
tnrated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  erythrilin;  the  small  precipi- 
tate formed  with  chloride  of  barium,  yields,  when  treated  with  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  roccellin,  C^'H^O'. 

Properties.  When  recently  prepared,  it  is  pale  yellow,  generally 
however  with  a  OTcenish  tinge  arising  from  the  presence  of  chlorophyll. 
Melts  somewhat  iu>oye  100^     Does  not  appear  to  be  acid. 


22  C  , 

!••••       AVm 

....    67-35 
....      8-16 
....    24-49 

Kane. 
66'52 

16  H 

6  0  

16 

48 

25-23 

CaH»«0«   ... 

196 

....  10000 

lOO'OO 

[Probably  nothing  but  impure  eryChric  acid.] 

Decomposes  a  little  above  lOO*',  not  any  portion  volatilising  unde- 
oomposed. 

By  boiliuff  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  picroerythrin. 

It  is  insolable  in  water. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  alkaline  liauids,  but  without  neutralising  them, 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  oy  acids. 

It  combines,  by  double  decomposition,  with  metallic  oxides,  forming 
compounds  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  a  green  colour. 

Its  solution  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  ammonia  forms;  with 
nitrate  of  lead,  a  pale  green  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  when  washed 
and  dried  at  100°,  is  C«H"0«,2PbO. 

Erythrilin  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
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Addendum  to  Hfythrie  Acid, 

Eiythroglucin.    C*H'«0*. 

Stenhousb.     Fhil.  Trans.  1848,  76;  1849,  399;  Ann,  Pharm.  68,  78; 

70,  225. 
Streckbr.    Ann,  Pharm.  68,  111. 
ScHCJNCK.     Phil.  Mag.  J.  7,  33,  254. 
Lamt.     J^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  35,  138;    abstr.  N.  J.  Pharm.  22,  48; 

Ann.   Pharm.    84,   369 ;    J.  pr.  Chem.   57,   21  ;    Pharm.   Centr. 

1853,  302.  —  Further:  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  51,  232. 
R.  Waqnbb.     J.  pr.  Chem.  61,  125. 

Pteudoorein,  Bryglueint  Brythramanniiey  Phyeite. 

Source.     In  Protococcus  vulgaris. 

Formation.  By  boiling  erythric  aoid  or  picroerjthrin  with  excess  o^ 
baiyta  or  lime  (p.  382). 

Preparation.  1.  The  extract  of  Lecanora  Montagnti  (p.  382)  obtained 
with  milk  of  lime,  is  boiled  down  in  an  open  pan  to  abont  one-third  or 
one-fourth;  carbonic  acid  passed  into  the  cooled  liquid  as  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate continues  to  form;  and  the  solution,  after  filtration,  evaporated  to 
a  syrup  over  the  water-bath.  This  syrup  consists  chiefly  of  orcin  and 
erythroglucin,  mixed  with  a  rather  large  quantity  of  red  colouring  matter 
and  a  resinous  substance.  The  orcin  and  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring 
matter  are  extracted  by  cold  ether;  or  the  syrup  is  mixed  with  three 
times  its  volume  of  strong  alcohol,  from  which,  after  a  while,  the  eryth- 
roglucin separates  in  small  crystals.  These  are  collected  on  a  cloth 
filter,  pressed,  washed  with  cola  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  orcin 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  recrystallised  two  or 
three  times  from  hot  alcohol.  —  2.  Protococais  vulgaris  is  boiled  for  some 
hours  with  water,  and  the  filtered  and  decolorised  solution  is  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  precipitated  with  alcohol  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  the 
filtrate  left  to  crystallise.  —  Or,  1  lb.  of  Protococctts  vulgaris  is  digested 
at  a  temperature  between  50°  and  100°,  with  2  lbs.  of  alcohol  of  85°; 
the  liquid  decanted;  the  green  residue  strongly  pressed  out;  the  liquid 
a^ain  filtered;  and  the  alcohol  distilled  to  one-half.  The  mother-liquor 
of  the  phycic  acid  which  is  deposited  on  cooling,  separates,  when  the 
liquid  is  again  heated,  into  two  layers,  the  alcohol  at  the  same  time 
evaporating.  The  upper  "layer  is  strongly  coloured ;  the  lower,  which  is 
less  coloured,  yields  by  evaporation  a  crystalliue  mass  saturated  with  a 
black  syrup,  which  m'ust  be  pressed  between  fine  linen,  washed  with  very 
cold  water,  and  recrystallised  from*  hot  water.  (Lamy.) 

Properties.  Large  colourless  transparent  crystals  having  an  adaman- 
tine lustre  and  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system.     Fig.  29,  often 

3P3  \ 
with  hemihedral  development  of  an  8 -sided  pyramid  (P  .  oo  P  oo  .    ^   •/ 

e  :e   (P  :  P)  =  123''  43';  «  :  j  (P  :  «  Pop  )  =  109°  29;  3P3  :  oo  Pao  =r 
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138^  42'.  (Miller.)  Large  rectangalar  prisms  acaminated  with  several 
fbices  (Lamj);  according  to  Lamj^s  later  determiaations,  they  beloDji:  to 
the  square  prismatic  system,  erystals  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
prism,  exhibiting  with  polarised  light  the  system  of  coloured  rings  peca- 
liar  to  crystals  with  one  optic  axis.  {N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  51,  234; 
■ee  this  memoir  for  detaili  of  the  cryttalliae  form.)  Sp.  gr.  1*59.  (Lamy.)  Its 
taste  is  very  sweet  and  cooling.  ^Lamy.)  Index  of  refraction  =  1*545. 
(Stenbouse.)  Does  not  exhibit  circular  polarisation.  (Lamy.)  Melts  at 
112°  without  giving  off  water,  and  volatilises  partly  undecomposed. 
(Lamy.)  Does  not  act  on  litmus.  —  Its  taste  is  sweet,  but  less  so  than 
that  of  orcin.    It  does  not  lose  water  at  100".  (Stenhouse.) 

Stenhoaie.      Schanck.  LuBf. 


8  C 

10  H  

I....      4o      ..••      w9-04      .... 

10     ....       8-20     ... 

39-42 

8-48 

52-10 

....    39-68 
....      8-60 
....     51-72 

....     3910 
....       8-23 
....     5267 

....     39-22 

....       8-27 

8  O 

b'4     ....     52-46     ..., 

....     52-51 

C»H»0» 

122     ....  100-00     ... 

100-00 

....  100-00 

....  100-00 

....  100-00 

Stenhovae  gave  the  empirical  formula  C^H^K)^;  according  to  Gerhardt's  formula 
C^H^O^  +  Aq,  which  requires  4*09  p.  c.  C,  erythrofflactn  should  be  «  orcin  +  8HO. 
Lamy  deduces  from  his  own  analyses  the  formula  0^11^0",  which  requires 
39-33  p.  c.  C,  6-40  H  aad  52*42  O.  The  same  formula  was  obtained  bj  Bertkdot 
(Compt.rend,  4l»  452). 

DeeomposUions,  1.  Erythroglncin  subjected  to  dry  distillation  gires 
off  an  odour  of  burnt  sugar,  and  yields  a  liquid  which  does  not  crystallise 
on  cooling,  but  dissolves  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Stenhouse.)  It  begins 
to  boil  at  160^  without  perceptible  decomposition,  giving  off  an  odour  of 
burnt  flour;  as  the  decomposition  advances,  the  boiling  point  gradually 
rises  to  about  200°,  but  the  mass  does  not  swell  up  :  the  residue  in  the 
retort  consists  partly  of  unaltered  erythroglncin  fphycite],  partly  of  a 
substance  analogous  to  glucose  and  possessing  the  power  of  reducing 
copper^alts,  a  property  not  exhibited  by  erythroglncin  [phycitej. 
Erythroglncin  thrown  on  red-hot  coals  gives  off  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar. 
(Lamy.)  —  It  bums  on  platinum-foil  with  a  blue  flame  and  an  odour  of 
caramel.  (Stenhouse.)  —  2.  It  is  not  altered  by  potash,  ammonia^  bro- 
mine or  chloride  of  lime.  (Stenhouse,  Lamy.)  —  3.  Fuming  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  nitro-erythroglucin;  on  heating  the  mixture,  oxalic  acid 
is  produced.  (Stenhouse.)  Erythroglucin  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  ritriol; 
the  crystalline  compound  yields  a  soluble  baryta-salt.  It  is  not  black- 
ened by  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  but  turns  brown  on  the  application  of  heat. 
—  4.  It  is  not  fermentable.  (Stenhouse,  Lamy.) 

Combinations,  Erythroglucin  dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  yields  the  finest  crystab.    (Stenhouse.; 

It  does  not  precipitate  neutral  or  basic  acetate,  of  lead,  copper-aalt% 
or  ammonio-nitrate  of  lead.     (Stenhouse.) 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  cUcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
(Stenhouse.) 
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Nitro-erythroglucin. 

C»N*H«0>*  =  (7X*H«0'. 

SlTENHousE.     FhU.  Tram,  1849,  399;  Ann.  Pharm,  70,  225 ;   Fharm. 
Centr.  1849,  627. 

Pulverised  erythroglacin  added  by  sniall  portions  to  faming  nitric 
acid  wbich  is  kept  cool,  dissolves  quickly  with  considerable  rise  of  tem- 
perature; and  if  the  solution  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol 
equal  in  weight  to  the  nitric  acid,  or  rather  more,  the  whole  forms  in 
half  an  hour  a  crystalline  magma  which  is  collected  on  a  funnel  plugged 
with  asbestos,  washed  with  cold    water,  pressed   between  paper,  and 

recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol.     The  compound  U  not  obtained  by  dissolving 
erytbrogladn  in  nitrosalpharic  acid  and  adding  water. 

Large  shining  crystalline  laminss.  Melts  at  61^,  and  solidifies  in  the 
orystalline  form  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  lower. 


8  C  

4  N 

48 

56 

....     15-89     .. 
....     18-54     . 
....       1  Vtf 
....     63*58     . 

StenboQse. 
16-62 

■  ■•■••a             X/      OO 

6  H 

6 

2-48 

24  O  

192 

63'07 

CSN^HW* 302     ....  10000    100-00 

Gerhardt's  formiila  C^«X«H">0"  requires  18'02  p.  c.  carbon. 

The  compound  takes  fire  when  strongly  heated  and  bums  with 
a  bright  fiame.  The  crystals  thoroughly  dried  and  mixed  with  sand 
detonate  violently  under  the  hammer. 


Oxygen-nucUus  C"HH)*. 

Gatechin. 

C"H«0«  =£  C»*H»0*,0«. 


BtTMOB.     Rehner^s  Bepertarium  d.  org.  Chemie,     Tabelle  zu.  s.  606. 
Fb.  Kees  v.  Esknbeck.     Bepert,  27,  211;  83,  169;  43,  337;  45,  457; 

Pharm.  Centr.  1830,  43;  1831,  417. 
D5BBREINER.     Sckw.  61,  3?8;  Pharm.  Centr.  1831,  204. 
WiMCKLER.     EepeH.  59,  39;  Pharm.  Centr.  1837,  740. 
BiJCHNER.     Pogg.  39,  162. 
Pfapp.     Mittheilungeny  1,  110. 
Dahlstr&m.     Pogg.  39, 163;  BertelivsJoKresber.  14,  235;  Pharm.  Centr. 

1836   201 
SvANBERG.     Pogg  39,  169;  Pharm.  Centr.  1836,  884. 
Wackenroder.     Ann.    Pharm.    31,    72;    37,    306;    Phai-m.    Centr. 

1839,  623;  1841,  401. 
ZwBNOBR.     Ann.  Pharm.  87,  320;  Pharm.  Centr.  1841,  408. 
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R.  Haoen.     Ann.  Pharm.  37,  326;  Phainn,  Centr,  1841,  414. 
J.  T.  Cooper.     FML  Mag.  J.  24,  500;  Pharm.  Centr,  1844,  159. 
GuiBouRT.     N.  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  11,  360;  12,  186. 
Dblffs.     Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  12,  164;  Pharm.  Centr.  1846,  604. 
Nbijbauer.     Ann.  Pharm.  96,  337;  Chfm.  Gaz.  1856,  126. 

Katechin,  Katechugerbesahf  Katechtu&ure,  Tantungem&ure. 

iSaurces.  In  Caifchu,  the  aqueoas  extract  of  the  wood  of  Acacia 
Catechu  (Bombay  catechu),  or  of  the  nut  of  Arecea  Catechu  and  Arecea 
guvaca  (Colombo  and  Bengal  catechu) ;  in  Gamhir,  the  extract  of 
Nauclea  GamJbir;  in  Kino,  the  exudations  of  Pierocarpus  erinaceus,  Ac 

Formation.  By  exposing  the  aqueous  solution  of  catechatannic 
acid  to  the  air.  (Delffs.)  According  to  Neubauer,  on  the  contrary, 
catechutannic  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  cat«chin. 

Preparation.  1 .  Bengal  or  Ghimbir  catechu  is  exhausted  with  ether 
in  a  displacement-funnel ;  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the 
granular  residue  suspended  in  water  and  pressed  in  a  linen  cloth;  and 
the  remaining  substance  is  once  boiled  up  with  a  sevenfold  quantity  of 
water,  and  quickly  filtered  into  a  bottle,  which  must  be  completely  filled 
with,  it  and  set  aside  :  the  catechin  which  separates  after  a  day  is  col- 
lected on  linen,  [>res8ed  and  dried.  (Fr.  Nees  v.  Esenbeck,  Guibonrt) 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  ethereal  extract  also  yields  catechin  when 
evaporated  in  vacuo;  and  the  mother-liquor  does  not  yield  any  more  of 
that  substance  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Neubauer.)  —  2.  When  1  pt. 
of  finely  powdered  catechu  is  macerated  for  24  hours  with  3  pts.  of  cold 
water,  and  the  brownish  grey  residue  is  boiled  with  8  pts.  of  water,  the 
brown  filtrate  deposits  in  a  few  hours  a  large  quantity  of  granular, 
brownish,  impure  catechin.  The  residue,  if  repeatedly  boiled  with  water, 
yields  an  additional  quantity  and  less  coloured.  After  washing  with  cold 
water,  the  product  becomes  still  whiter  and  dries  up  to  a  brittle  pearly 
mass,  which,  when  dissolved  in  6  pts.  of  boiling  water  and  digested  with 
purified  animal  charcoal,  separates  from  the  filtrate  perfectly  white,  and 
remains  white  after  washing  with  cold  water  and  drying  in  vacuo  over 

oil  of  vitriol.     When  dried  in  the  air,  it  tnmi  yellowish.  —  When  alkaline  animal 

charcoal  —  that,  for  example,  which  is  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  ferrocyanide  of 

potassium —  is  used,  a  brown  solution  is  obtained,  which  may  indeed  be  decolorised  by 

hydrochloric  acid,  but  does  not  yield  crystalline  catechin  till  it  is  evaporated,  and  then 

only  in  small  quantity.  —  BUchner's  statement  that  Bengal  catechu  yields  more  catechin 

than   other   Tarieties,  is   incorrect.     (Wackenroder.) — 3.  Biichner  macerates 

8  pts.  of  finely  pulverised  Bengal  or  Bombay  catechu  with  32  pts.  of  cold 

water  for  a  week,  leaves  it  to  settle  for  four  or  five  days,  then  decants, 

and  repeats  this  treatment  three  or  four  times,  but  always  with  a  double 

quantity  of  water.     The  residue  is  dissolved  in  an  eight-fold  quantity 

of  boiling  water;  and  the  solution,  in   order  to  precipitate  colouring 

matter,  is  gradually  mixed  with  a  hot  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead, 

till  a  filtered  sample  exhibits  only  a  wine-yellow  colour,  and  then  very 

quickly  filtered.     The  white  granular  precipitate  which  separates  on 

cooling  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water;  the  solution  clarified  with  white  of 

egg  and  poured  into  a  bottle  which  can  be  closed;  the  liquid  decanted; 

the  separated  catechin  heated  with  water  till  it  dissolves;  the  solution 

left  to  cool  slowly;  and  the  catechin  which  then  separates,  collected  on 
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a  filter,  washed  and  dried.  —  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  still  impure.  It  is 
therefore  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  completely  precipitated  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead;  the  lead-compound  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  the  sulphide  of  lead  (which  retains  the  impurities),  exhausted 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  at  90°;  and  the  catechin  which  crystallises 
on  cooling,  is  pressed  as  quickly  as  possible  between  bibulous  paper  and 
dried  in  Tacuo  orer  oil  of  vitriol.  (Svanberg,  Hagen.)  Neubauer 
adopts  a  similar  method,  omitting  however  the  partial  decoloration  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead. — 4.  Finely  pulverised  catechu  is  washed  with 
cold  water  on  a  filter  by  displacemeni*  till  the  water  runs  through 
colourless;  it  is  then  quickly  dried  between  paper,  and  digested  with 
warm  alcohol,  so  long  as  white  specks  of  the  acid  make  their  appearance 
as  the  residue  is  dried.  The  alcohol  is  then  distilled  to  one-half;  the 
resulting  brown  precipitate  collected  on  a  filter;  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  one-half  at  40°,  and  then  left  to  cool;  the  greyish  brown  catechin 
which  separates  after  some  hoars,  dried  between  paper  and  dissolved  in 
warm  water;  the  solution  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  basic 
acetate  of  lead  to  render  it  colourless;  the  dissolved  lead-salt  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the  solution  .boiled  and  filtered  : 
it  then  deposits  colourless  catechin  on  cooling.  (Dahlstrom.)  Winckler 
removes  the  dissolved  lead-salt  by  means  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  filters 
the  liquid  from  the  sulphate  of  lead  while  still  hot.  Zwenger  evaporates 
the  alcoholic  solution  to  one-third  of  its  bulk  (without  distilling, 
because  the  mass  jumps  violently);  presses  between  linen  the  yellowish 
brown  paste  whioh  is  obtained  on  cooling;  dissolves  the  residue  in 
boiling  water;  filters;  redissolves  the  slightly  coloured  acid  which 
separates  on  cooling,  in  boiling  water;  precipitates  the  solution^  while 
still  hot,  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead;  and  treats  the  precipitate  as  in 
Svanberg's  process  (3). 

5.  The  catechin  which  separates  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  catechu- 
tannic  acid  exposed  to  the  air,  is  pressed  between  paper  and  recrystallised 

from  hot*  water.  (Delfis.)  —  l\i  a  tan. pit  in  which  a  particularly  red  catechu  was 
used,  Th.  Cooper  found  the  leather  covered  with  a  whitish  crust  which  was  regarded  as 
a  sign  that  the  tanning  was  complete.  When  this  deposit  was  washed  with  cold  water, 
dissolved  in  a  treble  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  filtered  hot,  the  filtrate  on  cooling 
yielded  catechin.  —  [According  to  Neubauer,  catechin  is  not  formed  by  oxidation  of 
catechutannic  add  (vid.  mp.)"]. 

The  filters  through  which  a  solution  of  catechin  is  to  be  passed,  must 
be  previously  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  because  the  catechin 
would  be  coloured  by  the  presence  of  iron  or  of  alkalis. 

Hydrated  catechin  obtained  as  above  is  rendered  anhydrous  by 
fusion. 


14  C 

84 

....     60-87     ... 
....       4'85 
....     34-78     ... 

Zwenger.       Svanberg. 
61-36     ....     61-66 

6H    

6  0    

6 

48 

4-83     ....       4-72 

33-81     ....     33-62 

C^HW  

138 

....  100-00     ... 

10000     ....  10000 

Isomeric  with  salicylic  and  ozy  ben  zoic  acids. 

Decompoddons,  1.  Catechin  heated  above  its  melting  point,  swells 
up  stronely,  gives  ofi*  inflammable  vapours  having  a  peculiar  penetrating 
odour  like  that  of  burnt  horn,  and  leaves  a  shining  very  combustible 
charcoal.     When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid 
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and  carbonic  oxide,  and  water  passes  orer  containing  pyrocatechin  and 
a  volatile  oil.  (Wackenroder,  Zwenger) — Exposed  to  the  air  in  the 
moisL  state,  it  takes  up  oxygen  and  gradually  turns  brown,  with  peculiar 
quickness  in  contact  with  alkalis,  and  then  precipitates  a  solution  of 
gelatin.  The  colourless  saturated  aqueous  solution  acquires  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour  by  a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the  air.  ^Wackenroder.) 
When  a  mixture  of  catechin  and  water  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  air, 
a  dark  red  liquid  is  formed,  which  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  red  gela- 
tinous mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  (Svanberg);  the  solution  precipitates 
gelatin  (Esenbeck),  and  according  to  Guibourt,  contains  a  substance 
intermediate  between  catechin  and  rubic  acid.  Catechin  exposed  to  the 
air  in  contact  with  potash  or  ammonia  takes  up  oxygen  and  becomes, 
first  rose-coloured,  then  bright  red,  then  dark  red^  and  ultimately  black, 
japouic  acid  being  produced;  this  transformation  is  accelerated  by  heating 
with  excess  of  alkali. — %,  According  to  Neubauer,  catechin  is  converted 
by  exposure  to  the  air  into  catechutannic  acid.  When  the  ethereal  extract 
of  Bombay  catechu  was  repeatedly  crystallised  from  water,  tliere 
remained,  after  the  first  crystallisation,  a  reddish  brown  mother-liquor 
which  precipitated  a  solution  of  gelatin  and  appeared  therefore  to  contain 
catechutannic  acid;  the  mother-liquors  of  the  folluwiug  crystallisations 
were  yellowish,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  especially  if  evaporated, 
assumed  a  reddish  colour,  and  acquired  Increased  power  of  precipitating 
a  solution  of  gelatin.  On  further  evaporating  the  entire  liquid,  it 
assumed  a  deep  brown  colour,  like  an  aqueous  extract  of  Bombay 
catechu,  and  when  evaported  to  dryness,  left  a  residue  extictly  resembling 
the  original  catechu.  A  solution  of  peHTectly  pure  catechin,  which  does 
not  precipitate  gelatin,  acquires  that  power  by  boiling  for  several  hours; 
it  is  difficult  however  to  render  the  transformation  quite  complete. 
(Neubauer.)  IT.  —  The  solution  of  catechin  in  cold  alkaline  carbonates 
becomes  red  when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  rubate  of  the  alkali  being  formed; 
if  the  liquid  be  heated,  japonic  acid  is  produced  at  the  same  time. 
(Svanberg,  Zwenger,  Cooper.)  —  3.  Catechin  dissolves  gradually  in 
moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  giviug  ofi*  red  fumes,  and  forms  a  yellow 
liquid  containing  oxalic  acid.  (Esenbeck,  Wackenroder,  Zwenger.)  — 
4.  Catechin  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  with  partial  decomposition,  forming 
a  yellow-brown  liquid.  (Esenbeck,  Zwenger,)  The  solution  when 
heated,    assumes    a    purple     colour    and    ultimately    becomes    black. 

(Wackenroder.)  IT  When  catechin  is  boiled  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid  (1  pt  oil  of 
▼itriol  to  24  pts.  water)  a  cinnamon  •coloured  body  separates,  which,  when  dried  in  the 
air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  contains  C^'H^^O^^  +  3Aq  and  ^vesoff  3  At.  water  at 
)00^  [The  substance  dried  at  100"  yielded  58*17  p.  c.  C  and  5-45  U  (calc.  53-13  C 
and  5*21  H),  and  the  quantity  of  water  given  off  at  100°  was  14*4  p.  c,  the  calcolated 
quantity  for  3  At.  being  14*0  p.  c]  The  solution  filtered  from  this  cinnamon, 
coloured  substance,  after  being  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  and  from  undecomposed  catechin  by  repeated  precipitation  with  acetate  of  lead, 
does  not  contain  sugar  or  any  substance  capable  of  reducing  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
copper.  Catechutannic  acid  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  also  yields  a  brown  tnb- 
stanco  apparently  identical  with  that  just  mentioned.      (Neubauer.)^ — 5.  Tha 

aqueous  solution  of  catechin  treated  with  chlorine,  first  assumes  a  wine- 
yellow  colour,  then  decomposes  and  becomes  colourless.  (Wackenroder.) 
—  0.  It  gradually  reduces  the  solutions  of  the  noble  metals,  or  imme- 
diately if  heat  be  applied. 

Combinations.     With  water,  a.  Bydraied  Oateehin.    For  the  preparation 
see  page  888. 
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Pi'Opertiet,  White  light  laminar  mass,  having  a  faint  silky  lustre; 
orystallises  from  a  hot-saturated  solution  by  slow  cooling  in  slender 
needles  acaminated  at  the  ends,  and  often  nnited  in  tufts.  Melts  at  a 
gentle  heat;  at  217°.  (Zwenger.)  Has  a  purely  astrigent  taste,  with 
sweetish  aftertaste  (Esenbeck) ;  tasteless  (Wackenroder)  ;  bitter  and 
sli/^htly  astringent  (Zwenger);  sweetish  (Biichner).  Reddens  litmus 
slightly.  (Esenbeck,  Dahlstrom,  Wackenroder.)  Neutral  to  litmus. 
(Dobereiner,  Zwenger.)  After  diying  in  vacuo,  it  contains  3  At.  water; 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  2  At;  and  at  100°,  1  At.  which  escapes  when 
the  substance  is  melted. 


14  C 

7  H    

At  100*. 

84    ....    57-14     ... 

7     ....      4*76     ..< 

Zwenger.         |i8gen. 

58-64     ....     56*85 

506    ....      5-20 

7  O    

56     ....     38'10 

36-30    ^..     37-95 

C^HW  +  i 

Lq...  147     ....  100-00     .. 

100-00    ....  100-00 

The  excess  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  Zwenger  s  analysis  of  catechin 
dried  at  100^  over  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  anhydrous 
catechin,  is  to  the  total  quantity  as  1  :  8*8.  (L.) 

Jn  vacuo  over  oil  qfvitriot,  Delffs. 

14  C 84     ....    53*85     54*23 

8  H 8     ....      5-13     5-43 

8  0 64     ....     4102     40-34 

C"H«0«  +  2Aq  ....  156     ....  10000     10000 

In  vacuo.  Hagen. 

14  C  84     ....    50-91     50-90 

9H.^ 9    ....      5-45    5-58 

9  O 72     ....     43  64     43-52 


C"H«0«  +  3Aq  ....  165     ....  10000     .10000 

IT.  According  to  Neubaner,  catechin  dried  at  100°  is  anhydrous  and 
has  the  composition  C"H*0^;  and,  the  air-dried  compound  contains  d  At. 
water,  the  quantity  given  off  at  100°  being  14*34  p.  c.  (by  calcnlation, 
13*02.) 

17  C 102    ....    61*08     61*14     ....     61*20    ....     61*37     ....     61*18 

9H 9     ....      6*39     5*27     ....       517     ....       5*51     ....       5-10 

7  0 56     ....     33-53     33-59     ....     33*63     ....     33*12     ....    33*72 


C>mW....  167    ....  100*00    100*00    ....  100*00    ....  100*00    ....  lOO'OO 

a  and  b  wera  prepared  from  Bombay  catechu;  a  bj  extraction  with  ether 
(method  1,  page  388);  h  by  eztraoHon  with  boiling  water  from  the  residue  left  after 
digestion  with  cold  water  (method  3,  p.  888) ;  c  and  d  were  prepared  from  Gambir 
catechu,  c  by  extraction  with  ether,  d  by  extraction  with  water,  &c.,  according  to 
Wackenroder's  method  (2,  p.  388).  The  numbers  in  a  are  calculated  from  the  analysis 
of  the  hydrated  compound  {infra),  A  direct  analysis  of  the  same  preparation  which 
had  become  yellow  by  continued  drying  at  100*,  yielded  6262  per  cent  C  and  5*24  H, 
indicating  decomposition.  Neubauer's  analyses  of  the  compound  dried  at  100^  agree 
Tcry  nearly  with  Svanberg's  and  Zwenger's  analyses  of  the  melted  catechin  {tid,  n^.). 
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17  0  .. 
12  H... 

Air-dried. 

102     ..,.     52-58     .... 

, 12     ....       6-18     .... 

Neubaaer. 
a.                  b. 

....     52-62     ....     52-52 
6-09     ....       6-12 

10  O... 

80     ....     41-24     .... 

....     41-29     ....     41-36 

C17HKO"....  194     ....  10000     10000     ....  10000 

a  from  Bombay  catechu  by  extraction  with  ether ;  b,  from  Gmmbir  catechu  also 
with  ether.  \. 

b.  Aqueous  CcUechin.  Hjdrated  cateohin  dissolves  in  16000  pts.  of 
water  at  5°  (BuchnerV  in  1133  pts.  at  17°  (Wackenroder),  and  in  3  or  4 
pts.  of  boiling*  water  (Biiohner,  Wackenroder);  the  hot  saturated  solution 
solidifies  on  cooling  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  crystalline 
needles.  —  Dry  catechin  mixed  with  2  pts.  of  cold  water  swells  up 
and  forma  a  thick  pulp  which  at  80°  forms  a  clear  solution.  (Wacken- 
roder.) 

Cateohin  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  dUute  sulphuric  and  in 
heated  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  the  dry  state  it  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  but  gives  it  off  completely 
when  heated  or  in  vacuo.  (Svanberg,  Zweuger.)  In  aqueous  solutions 
of  ammonia  or  the  ^xed  alkalis,  it  dissolves  without  decomposition  at 
first,  forming  a  colourless  liquid. 

In  baryta*water,  lime-wuter,  or  in  acetate  of  baryta  or  lime,  it  does 
not  form  any  precipitate^  even  on  addition  of  ammonia.  (Wackenroder, 
Zwenger.)  It  forms  with  acetate  of  baryta  a  white  precipitate  insoluble 
in  water,  which  gradually  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Svan- 
berg.) 

With  bichromate  of  potash,  it  forms  a  yellow-brown  precipitate 
which,  according  to  Wackenroder,  is  not  soluble  either  in  potash  or  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  according  to  Delffs,  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Catechin  with  Lead-oxide.  —  a.  Aqueous  catechin  forms  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  which,  after  being  washed  with  water,  loses 
its  white  colour,  even  when  dried  in  vacuo.  (Uagen.) 

Hageu. 

2  PbO  - 223-6  ....  60-34  6207 

14  C  84-0  ....  22-66  22-04 

7  H  7-0  ....  I  89  1'83 

7  0 560  ....  15-11  14-06 

C"H«0«,2PbO  +  HO 370-6     ....  100-00     10000 

b.  Aqueous  catechin  forms  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead^  an  abundant 
white  precipitate  which  afterwards  turns  reddish  (Esenbeck),  dissolves 
ffraduaUy  during  washing  and  turns  yellow  in  contact  with  the  air; 
hence  it  must  be  quickly  pressed  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 
(Sranberg.) 

Svanberg. 

PbO    111-8     ....     44-75     45-16 

CWH«0« 1380     ....     55-25 

C»<H«0«,PbO-., 249-8     ....  10000 
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IT.  Nenbaaer^  by  treating  a  moderately  warm  solution  of  cateohin 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  obtained  a  nearly  white  precipitate  which, 
after  being  washed  and  dried  as  qnickly  as  possible,  was  found  lo 
contain: 

At  100*.  Nenbaaer. 

2  PbO  223-6  ....  57-24  57*44 

17  C   102-0  ....  2615  26-26 

9H   9-0  ....  2-30  1-97 

7  O   660  ....  1431  14-33 

C>'H»(y,2PbO  ....  390-6     ....  10000     ., 10000 

The  oompouDd  U  rery  onstablr,  becoming  brown  when  dried,  f  • 

A  weak  alcoholic  solution  of  catechin  forms  with  ferrous  nUphcUe  a 
beautiful  green  liquid,  without  precipitation  (Esenbeck);  at  first  there  is 
no  action;  but  afterwards  the  liquid  assumes  a  green  colour  and  deposits 
a  black  precipitate;  on  adding  acetate  of  soda,  the  colourless  mixture 
immediately  assumes  a  violet-blue  colour,  and  yields  a  blue-black  preci- 
pitato  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid ;  an  alkaline  solution  of  catechin 
immediately  forms  with  ferrous  sulphate  a  violet-black  precipitate. 
.{Wackenroder,  Zwenger.)  With  solutions  of  fenHc  oxide  it  forms  a 
copious  green  precipitate,  changing  to  brown;  ferric  hydrochlorate  in 
excess  acquires  at  first  a  dark  green  colour,  but  becomes  colourless  imme- 
diately afterwards  and  yields  a  brown  precipitate;  if  the  catechiu  is  in 
excess,  the  mixture  assumes  an  intense  green  colour,  but  afterwards 
becomes  colourless  from  reduction  of  the  ferric  oxide,  and  sometimes 
exhibits  a  greyish  green  turbidity.  (Wackenroder,  Zwenger.) — Cuprie 
acetate  tnrns  brown  when  mixed  with  catechin,  but  does  not  yield  a 
precipitate;  on  adding  ammonia,  a  dark  brown  precipitate  is  immediately 
•formed.  A  warm  solution  of  catechin  immediately  forms  a  precipitate 
which  soon  turns  black.  (Svanberg,  Zwenger.)  The  alkaline  solution 
added  to  excess  of  solution  of  cuprie  sulphate,  produces  a  fine  green 
colour,  and  after  some  time  a  cinnabar-coloured  precipitate;  if  the  cate- 
chin is  in  excess,  this  precipitate  is  formed  immediately.  (Wackenroder.) 
—  With  mercuroiLs  nitrate,  it  forms  a  copious  white  precipitate  which 
afterwards  turns  grey  from  reduction;  with  vtercuric  mtnkte,  a  dingy  white 
precipitate  which  afterwards  turns  reddish.  (Esenbeck.)  The  precipitate 
formed  with  a  mercuric  salt  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  and  on  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution,  a  precipitate  of  calomel  is  formed.  In 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  dissolves 
in  acetic  acid  or  in  common  salt.  (Wackenroder.)  —  Nitrate  of  silver  is 
not  precipitated  by  solution  of  catechin;  but  on  heating  or  on  addition  of 
ammonia,  a  black  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  which  does  not 
dissolve  in  nitric  acid  or  in  ammonia.  (Svanberg.)  —  Chloride  of  gold  or 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  forms  with  catechin  a  red- 
brown  precipitate^  which  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water.  The  hot  solution  reduces  the  gold.  (Esenbeck,  Svanberg.) 
rChloride  of  platinum  and  sodium  forms  with  catechin  a  yellow  liquid 
which  when  heated,  slowly  deposits  metallic  platinum.  (Svanberg.) 

Catechin  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether;  in  2  or  3  pts.  of  b6il- 

'ing  aloohol;  in  120  pts.  of  cold  alcohol;  in  7  or  8  pts.  of  boiling  ether 

(fiiiohner);  in  5  or  6  pts.  of  cold  alcohol,  in  2  or  3  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol^ 
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in  7  or  8  pts.  of  boiling  ether.  (Waekenroder.)    It  diMolres  in  acetic 
aeid  bot  not  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

Oatechin  does  not  precipitate  Bolntion  of  gelatin  unless  it  be  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  or  aoetio  acid.  (Dobereiner.)  It  does  not  preoipitata 
the  regetable  alkaloids. 


Appendix  to  Oatechin. 

Rubic  Acid.    (?»HK)*^ 

SvANBEBO.     Poffff.  B9,  171;  Fharm.  CenJtr.  1886,  888. 

Thrmaiion,  By  the  action  of  the  air  on  a  solution  of  oateohin  in 
aqueous  alkaline  carbonates. 

Preparation,  Catechu  is  dissolved  in  aqneous  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  the  liquid  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air  without  application  of  heat. 
The  residue  is  finely  pulverised  and  stirred  up  with  water;  the  solution 
filtered  after  a  short  time;  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  carefully 
decomposed  by  acetic  acid;  the  liquid  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible,  from 
any  rubic  acid  that  may  have  been  precipitated,  and  the  nitrate  mixed 
with  alcohol,  which  separates  rubate  of  potash.  This  salt  is  washed  with 
alcohol,  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the 
precipitate  is  quickly  washed  with  water,  and  dried  first  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  afterwards  in  the  drying  apparatus. 

Changes  into  japonic  acid  even  during  the  washing  and  drying  in 
yacuo. 

Rubate  of  potash  forms  with  the  salts  of  the  earths  and  heavy 
metallic  oxides,  red  precipitates  which  dissolve  partially  when  washed 
with  water. 

Rubate  qf  Silver,  Svanberg. 

18  C  108  ....  35-88 3604 

5  H 5  ....  169  2-12 

Ag 108  ....  35  88  85-47 

10  O ^.  80  ....  26-55  26-37 

C"H»AgO»  ....  301     ....  100-00     10000 


Japonic  Acid.   C«*H«0«. 

SvANBBiia.    Po^.  39, 168;  Pkarm.  Cenir,  1836,  886. 

Formation*    By  the  action  of  the  air  on  a  solution  of  catechin  in 
caustic  potash. 

Preparation,     A  solution  of  catechin  in  caustic  potash  which  has 
turned  black  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  ana 
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eyapoTftted  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  residoe  is  treated  with  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  acetate  of  potash  and  leaves  acid  japonate  of  potanh.  1  his  salt 
is  washed  several  times  with  alcohol,  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with 
a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  wherehy  the  japonic  acid  is  preci- 
pitated, and  only  a  small  quantity  remains  in  solution,  more  however  as 
the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  greater. 

Properties,  Black.  When  recently  prepared,  it  dissolves  in  warm 
water  and  is  afterwards  deposited  in  hlaek  grains.  The  solution  reddens 
litmua. 


24  C  

8  H 

144 

....     62-07     .. 
....       o*4o     .. 
....     94-48 

Svanberg. 

61-34 

4-22 

10  O 

....     80 

34-44 

C«H>OW  .... 

....  232 

....  100-00     .. 

......  10000 

Japonate  of  potash  evaporated  to  dryness  with  excess  of  acetic  aeid, 
is  converted  into  an  acid  salt.  With  the  hydrochlorates  of  baryta,  lime, 
alumina,  glncina  and  yttria,  it  forms  bulky  precipitates  insoluble  in  cold 
dilute  nitric  acid.  With  sulphate  of  copper,  it  forms  a  dark  green 
precipitate. 

Jap<mate  of  Silver*    a.    Aeid* 

Svanberg. 


24  C  

7  11 

144 

7 

.  108 

80 

....      4«  4o      .... 

2-06    .... 

....      Ol-oO      .... 

....    23-60 

....     48-23 
....       2-47 

Ag 

10  0  

....    32-24 

C««H'AgOW  .... 

339 

....  100-00 

b,  NeuttxU.  By  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  neutral  japonate 
of  potash.  Black  precipitate,  which  is  decomposed  by  potash,  hot  not 
by  nydrochloric  acid. 

Svanberg. 

C»*H«0» 230    ....    51-57 

2  Ag  216     ....     48-43    48-22 


C**H«Ag*0» 446    ....  100-00 

Japonic  acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
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Gallic  Acid. 

CWH'Qw  =:  C"H«0*,0»  or  C"H«0»,0". 

ScHEBLB.     (1785.)     Opuic,  2,  224. 

RicHTBR.    iT.  Gegentiande  d,  Chemie,  1,  62;  11^  67. 

Tbommsdorff.     a.  Tr.  8,  1 05.— iV^.  Tr.  2,  1 42. 

Davt.     Journal  of  the  Royal  ImtUutian,  15,  273;  A.  GM.  ],  567. 

Bouillon  Laoranoe.    Ann.  Ckim.  60,  156;  N.  GM.  3,  623. 

D&BFFURT,  Bebthollet^  Pboust^  Fbbnamdez  k  Bouillon  Lagbanob. 

A.  Gehl.  6,  220. 
Pfaff.     y.  Gehl.  5,  327. 
Sbnturner.    Schw.  4,  410. 
Berzblius.     Arm.  Chim.  94,  303. 

Braconnot.     Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  9,  181;  N.  Tr.  3,  2,  393.. 
Chbvrbul.     Mem.  du.  Mus.  1828.     Cah.  11,  374. 
Bbooke.     Phil.  Ann.  6,  119. 

D&bbbbiner.     Schw.  61,  380;  Pharm.  Centr.  1831,  204. 
Wacbbnrodeb.     N.  Br.  Arch.  28,  14  — J.  pr.  Chan.  23,  209.  —  Ann. 

Pharm.  31,  73.-^ Pharm  Centr.  1841,  477;  1842,  3.— •/'.pr.  Chem. 

24,  33. 
Pelouzb.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  54,  337;  Pharm.  Centr.  1834,  336. 
LiEBio.     Ann.  Pharm.  10, 176;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  746. — Ann.  Pharm. 

26,  126  aud  162;  Pliarm.  Centr.  1838,  530. 
Robiquet.     J.  Pharm.  22,  487;  J.  pr.  Chem.  81,  125;  Repert.  59,  56; 

Pharm.  Centr.  1836,  634.  —  Ann.    Chim.   Phyt.  64,  385  and  396; 

Pharm.  Centr.  1837,  514. 
Harff.     J^.  Br.  Arch.  5,  291;  Phai'm.  Centr.  1836,  324. 
Bley.     N.  Br.  Arch.  26,  169;  Pharm.  Centr.  1841,  619. 
Larocqub.     J.  Pharm    27,  197;    J.  pr.    Chem.  24,  34;  Ann.  Pharm. 

39.  97;  Pharm.  Centr.  1841,  716. 
Barreswill.     Oompt.  rend.  17,  739;  J.  pr.  Chem.  30,  379. 
Stbnhousb.     Phil.  Mag.  J.  22,  419;  Pharm.  Centr.  1843,  225. 
Ph.  Buchner.     Ann.  Pharm.  53,  175  and  349. 
Wethbrill.     N.  J.  Pharm.  12,  107;  «/".  pr.  Chem.   42,  247;  Pharm. 

Centr.  1847,  749. 
A.  Strecker.     Ann.  Pharm.  90,  328;  J.  pr.  Chem.  62,  434. 
W.  Knopf.     Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  860;  1855,  657,  737. 

OaUapfeU&vre,  Gallusi'dnre,  Acide  gaUique.  —  First  examined  by  the  Dijoa 
academicians,  contaminated  however  with  tannic  acid.  First  prepared  in  the  pure  state 
by  Scheele. 

Sources.  In  gall-nnts  (Soheele),  in  the  Sumach  and  Dihidivi  (Sten- 
honse);  in  the  gummy  exudation  of  the  sumach  (Fernandez);  in  Cytitus 
Hypocystis,  Floret  AmicaSy  Semen  SahadUlcB,  Radix  ffellebori  albi  and 
niyri,  R.  Colchici  autumnalisy  R.  Ipecacuanhcs  and  Cortex  AngusturcB 
tpurius;  in  green  and  blaok  tea,  in  the  acorns  of  Quercus  cegylapa  (not 
in  oak- bark,  catechu  or  kino),  in  the  shell  of  the  fruit  of  Terminalia 
Chebula,  in  i?.  Bittortm,  in  the  fruit  of  Anacardia  bryofolia;  in  R.  Senega^ 
the  leaves  of  Coriaria  myrtifolia,  the  fruit  of  Myttua  fimenta  and  Bei^' 
oUetia  excelsa,   in  Sandal- wood,   in   Lycopus  europ.,   Linum  lattfoliumt 
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Fcl,  UvoB  urgi  (Kawalier);  in  Bad.  Plumbaginis  eur<^.;  in  Acajn-nnts 
(Vicira  de  Mattos);  in  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate  root  (A.  Latour  de 
Trie),  in  mango-seeds  (Avequin)  ;  in  the  fruit  of  Mitsa  paradisiaca 
(Bonssingault),  in  rhubarb-root  (Brandos);  in  FloreB  AmiccBj  and  Radix 
StryckTiOB  Nux  vomica;  and  probably  in  most  of  the  astringent  parts  of 
plants.  (Higgins^  8chw.  5,  46.) 

Fcrmation.  From  Quercitannic  Add,  1.  By  boiling  with  potash-ley 
or  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (Liebig),  with  simultaneous 
formation  of  a  hydrate  of  carbon  (Liebig),  of  glucose  (Stass.  Ann.  FJuzrm. 
80,  205;  Strecker): 

2C"HMO«  +  16HO  «  6CMH«OW  +  C»«H«(>m  ; 

(compare  Knop,  PAarm.  Centr.  1855,  748.)  —  2.  By  fermentation,  (vid.  Tannic 
acid.) 

Freparation.  1.  An  aqueous  infusion  of  gall-nuts  is  evaporated  to 
dryness;  the  pulverised  residue  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol;  the 
liquid  filtered;  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  removed  from  the  jellowish 
filtrate;  the  residue  diluted  with  water;  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  the 
crystallising  point.  (Richter.)  —  This  process  yields  but  a  small  quantity 
of  gallic  acid,  and  according  to  Pfaff,  contaminated  with  tannic  acid.  — 
Infusion  of  gall-nuts  is  mixed  with  acetic  acid  to  decompose  the  galiate 
of  lime,  and  then  shaken  up  with  ether.  There  are  then  formed  three 
layers,  the  uppermost  containing  gallic  acid,  which  may  be  crystallised 
by  evaporation.  (Dobereiner.) 

2.  An  aqueous  extract  of  sumach  is  precipitated  with  gelatin;  the 
filtrate  evaporated;  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol;  the  alcohol 
distilled  off;  and  the  residue  digested  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution 
yields  an  abundant  crystallisation  of  gallic  acid  which  may  be  rendered 
colourless  by  recrystallisation  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 
(Stenhouse.)  —  An  alcoholic  infusion  of  ffall-nuts  is  precipitated  with 
solution  of  isinglass  or  white  of  egg,  and  digested  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  the  alcohol  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  distillatiou;  and  the 
residual  liquid  is  boiled  with  charcoal  dust,  filtered,  clarified  with  white 
of  eggf  and  slowly  evaporated;  the  gallic  acid  then  crystallises  from  the 
brown  viscid  mother-liquor.  (Dorffurt.) — According  to  Trommsdorff, 
the  acid  thus  obtained  is  contaminated  with  extractive  matter.  —  Barruel 
&  Th6nard  precipitate  infusion  of  gall-nuts  with  white  of  egg,  filter, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  filter  again,  and  leave 
the  solution  to  crystallise  by  evaporation.  —  The  product  is  small, 
because,  as  shown  by  Berthollet  (A.  Gekl,  6,  226),  the  precipitate 
formed  by  white  of  egg  likewise  contains  gallic  acid,  whilst  a  small 
quantity  of  that  acid  remains  in  the  liquid,  and  its  crystallisation  is  very 
much  impeded  by  the  presence  of  albumen.  —  Braconnot  did  not  obtain 
any  crystallised  acid  by  this  process,  but  an  inconsiderable  brown  residue; 
chiefly  consisting  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  large  quantity  of  albumen 
used  in  the  process.  —  Gaultier  de  Claubry  (Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  \Q,  235,) 
states  that  he  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  gallic  acid  by  precipitating 
the  infusion  with  bone- gelatin,  evaporating  the  liquid,  and  exhausting 
the  residue  with  alcohol.  —  Infusion  of  galls  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  whereupon  tannin  is  precipitated  in  combination  with  carbonate  j 
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of  potMb ;  the  filtnite  \a  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead;  and  the  washed 

Freeipitate  is  decompofled  with  ealpharic  add.    (Richter,  Sertiiiner.)  — 
These  methods  are  adapted  for  the  detection^  bat  not  for  the  preparation 
of  gallic  acid.  J.  L.] 

Dary  boils  the  infusion  of  galls  with  carbonate  of  baryta;  filters  the 
blaish-green  solution  of  gal  late  of  baryta  from  the  insoluble  compound 
of  baryta  with  tannic  acid  and  extractive  matter;  precipitates  the 
baryta  by  sulphuric  acid;  filters;  evaporates;  dissolves  the  residue  in 
alcohol,  which  leaves  gum  undissolved;  and  again  evaporates  to  the 
crystallising  point.  —  Fiedler  (A.  Tr.  9,  1,  52)  digests  infusion  of  galls 
with  hydrate  of  alumina,  which  he  supposes  to  tslce  up  the  tannic  add 
and  leave  the  gallic  acid  in  the  liquid  to  be  eyaporated.  But,  according 
to  Davy  and  Pfaff,  a  large  quantity  of  alumina  likewise  precipitates  the 
gallic  acid;  and  if  by  chance  a  portion  of  the  acid  remains  in  solution,  in 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  alumina  not  being  sufficient  to  precipitate 
it  completely,  this  portion  of  acid  (according  to  Davy)  contains  alumina 

—  Proust  precipitates  infusion  of  galls  with  solution  of  protochloride  of 
tin,  removes  the  tin  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
evaporates.  This  process,  according  to  Trommsdorff,  yields  only  -rfr 
of  gallic  acid,  because  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  exerts  a  decomposing 
action,  and  also  because  a  large  portion  of  the  gallic  acid  is  precipitated 
together  with  the  protoxide  of  tin. 

3.  Pare  quercitannic  acid  precipitated  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  is  digested  for  a  day  with  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  or  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  and  8  pts.  water,  the  water  being  renewed  as  it 
evaporates,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  the  crystal- 
lising point.  If  itrong  add  be  used  and  the  liqaid  boiled,  the  gallic  acid  obtained  ii 
imall  in  qnanity,  and  dark-colovred.  The  crystals  have  but  little  colour  and 
are  eadily  purified.  (Stenhouse.)  —  Liebig  precipitates  the  solution  of 
quercitannic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid;  adds  the  precipitate,  after  it  has 
been  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  pressed,  to  a  boiling  mixtnre 
of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  pts.  water  as  long  as  it  dissolves  completely; 
and  boils  the  liquid  for  a  few  minutes.  On  cooling,  it  deposits 
strongly  coloured  gallic  acid,  which  must  be  several  times  recrystallised 
and  then  precipitated  from  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  The  washed  precipitate  is  suspended  in  water  and 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  sulphide  of  lead  exerting  a 
decomposing  action.  Wetherill  boils  50  grms.  of  dry  tannic  acid  with 
500  cubic  centimetres  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*84  with 
four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  till  the  liquid  crystallises  on  cooling;  by 
this  process  100  grms.  of  tannic  acid  yield  84  grms.  of  gallic  acid. 

4.  Tannic  acid  or  infusion  of  galls  is  added  to  an  excess  of  boiling 
dilute  potash-ley  and  boiled  for  20  seconds;  the  solution  decomposed  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  once  boiled  up;  and  the  crystalline  magma  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  gallic  acid  is  pressed  between  paper  and  well 
boiled  with  alcohol:  the  gallic  acid  then  crystallises  on  cooling.  (Liebig.) 

—  Coarsely  pounded  gall-nuts  freed  from  the  finest  powder,  are  exhausted 
with  water;  the  infusion  evaporated  to  an  extract;  and  this  extract 
added  by  small  portions  to  boiling  soda-ley  of  sp.  gr.  1*4  till  the  frothing 
ceases;  the  strongly  coloured  liquid,  after  being  left  to  cool  for  a  while, 
is  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid;  the  brown  crystalline  precipitate  is 
repeatedly  washed  with  cold  water  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water;  and 
the  solution  is  treated  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtered.     The  acid  which 
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separates  on  eooling,  has  only  a  brovn  eolonr  after  several  reorystRlIi- 
sations,  and  cannot  be  decolorised  bj  animal  charcoal;  bnt  on  dissolying 
it  in  alcohol,  there  remains  a  brown  residue,  and  the  solution  yields  by 
evaporation,  nearly  colourless  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrys- 
tallisation.  By  this  process,  10  lbs.  of  gall-nuts  yield  12  oz.  of  pure 
giillic  acid.  (Biichuer.)  Liebig  and  Link  dissolve  the  gallic  acid  obtained 
by  treatment  with  potash-ley  and  precipitation  with  acetic  acid,  in  water 
containing  just  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  all  the  potash,  aud 
crystallise  it  repeatedly  till  it  bums  without  residue  on  platinum-foil. 
In  this  manner,  100  pts.  of  quercitannic  acid  yield  from  56  to  60  pts.  of 
gallic  acid. 

5.  One^t.  of  pounded  galls  is  digested  with  3  pts.  of  cold  water,  and 
the  filtered  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  open  vessels  set  in  a  warm 
place;  it  then  becomes  covered  witli  a  film  of  mould  which  must  be 
frequently  removed.     After  being  evaporated  to  one-half,  the  liquid  is 
decanted  from  the  crystalline  sediment,  left  to  turn  mouldy  again,  drc. 
The  sediments  consisting  of  impure  gallic  acid  are  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  water,  then  dissolved  in  hot  water,  filtered  and  crystal- 
lised. (Scheele.)  [This  method  yields  the  largest  product.  J.  L.l — Tromms- 
dorff  boils  the  sediment  together  with  the  mould  with  alcohol  instead  of 
water,  filters,  adds  water,  and  distils  off  part  of  the  alcohol;  white  gallic 
acid  is  then  deposited  as  the  liquid  cools,  and  brownish  acid  on  evaporat* 
ing  the  mother-liquor,  the  total  product  amounting  to  f  of  the  weight  of 
the  galls.  —  According  to  Braconnot,  the  infusion  of  galls  is  set  aside 
for  some  months  in  open  bottles,  the  mouldy  crust  removed,  the  crystals 
separated  from  the  liquid  by  pressure  between   linen,  and  the  liquid 
evaporated  to  a  syrup:  it  then  deposits  an  additional  quantity  of  gallic 
acid.     Powder  of  galls  which  has  been  exhausted  with  boiling  water, 
when  left  to  itself  in  the  moist  state  for  two  months,  and  then  extracted 
with  hot  water,  likewise  yields  a  small  quantity  of  gallic  acid.     20  lbs. 
of  galls  thus  treated  yield  5  pts.  of  impure  acid,  and  when  this  impure 
add  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  treated  with  purified  animal  charcoal, 
filtered  (ellagicacid  then  remaining  on  the  filter),  cooled,  and  the  remain- 
ing mother^liqnor  further  evaporated  and  cooled,  4  pts.  of  the  pure  acid 
are  obtained.  —  According  to  Braconnot,  also,   entire    gall-nuts  con- 
tinually moistened  with  water  during  a  month  in  summer,  swell  up, 
become  covered  with  mould,  and  are  reduced  to  a  whitish  pulp,  and 
when  this  pulp  is  freed  from  a  brownish  liquid  by  pressure  between 
linen,  boiling  water  likewise  extracts  gallic  acid  from  it.     A  similar 
method  may  be  adopted  with  powder  of  galls.  —  Biichuer  obtained  by 
Braconnot's  process,  a  yelluwish  white  powder,  which  when  treated  with 
hot  water,  yielded  a  turbid  liquid  running  turbid  through  the  filter, 
but  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  a  residue  probably 
consisting  of  ellagic  acid,  and  separated  therefrom  in  pure  crystals, 
amounting  to  l^lb.  from   10  lbs.  of  galls.  (Compare  further,  Martins, 
Pharm.  Centr.  1831,  224;  Pr.  Miiller,  iV.  Br.  Arch,,  46,  152).  Wittstein 
(Viertelgahrschi',  pr,  Pharm,   2,  72)  obtained,  from  Chinese  gall-nuts 
which  had  been  moistened  in  the  powdered  state  with  water  and  exposed 
to  the  air  for  6  weeks  at  a  moderate  heat,  scarcely  17  per  cent,  of  gallic 
acid;  but,  after  addition  of  ordinary  gall-nuts  or  beer-yeast,  nearly 
50  per  cent.  —  Steer  {Wien.  Akad,  Ber.  22,  249;  Chem.  Gaz.lS57,  430) 
stirs  up  100  lbs.  of  the  best  Turkish  gall-nuts  pounded  as  finely  as 
possible  to  a  thin  paste  with  water;  leaves  the  mixture  to  itself  ivr  10 
days,  stirring  frequently  and  renewing  the  water  as  it  is  absorbed;  decants 
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tho  liquid  after  adding  more  water;  exhausts  tbe  residue  in  a  wooden 
displacement  apparatus;  decants  and  strains  all  the  extracts  after  the 
deposit  has  settled;  leaves  the  liquid  in  large  loosely  covered  pans  in  a 
warm  place  for  three  or  four  months  till  all  the  gallic  acid  has  separated 
out;  rinses  the  yellowish  red  acid  thus  obtained  with  distilled  water; 
dries  the  product  (the  dried  acid  thus  obtained  from  100  lbs.  of  gall-nuts 
amounted  on  the  average  to  24  lbs.);  dissolves  it  in  boiling  water;  leaves 
it  to  settle  in  a  warm  place;  digests  the  decanted  liquid  with  purified 
blood- charcoal;  filters  through  paper  free  from  iron;  leaves  the  filtrate  to 
crystallise;  and  puts  the  pure  acid  immediately  into  well-closed  vessels  to 
protect  it  from  ferruginous  dust.  —  Kent  {Sill.  Ann.  J.  24,  314)  agitates 
common  ink  with  ether,  decants  the  ether  and  distils,  and  thus  obtains  a 
large  quantity  of  gallic  acid.  The  ink,  after  this  treatment,  is  as  good  as 
ever.  —  Berzelius  previously  decomposes  the  gallate  of  iron  in  the  ink 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  —  The  preparation  from  acajn-nuts  is  described 
by  Vicira  de  Mattos.  (J.  Pharm,  17 f  625.)  From  mango  seeds,  gallic 
acid  is  obtained  by  extraction  with  water,  boiling  with  white  of  egg^  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate:  product,  10  per  cent.  (Avequin,  Jl  Pharm, 
17,  432.) 

To  detect  traces  of  querci tannic  acid  in  gallic  acid,  Wackenroder 
(y,  Br,  Arch,)  adds  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  then  produces  turbidity. 

Propertiet,  Crystallises  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  slender 
white  silky  needles  (Braconnot);  in  prisms  belonging  to  the  doubly  oblique 
prismatic  system.  Fig,  126  (oP  . 'P  .  oo'P.  ooP' .  «Pao);  cleavage 
parallel  to  y,  less  distinct  parallel  to  u;  y  i  u=95°;  y  :  v=125^  20'; 
u  :  v=84°;  v  ;  2=160°;  y  :  m=116^;  u  :  a  about  150°.  (Brooke,  PhU. 
Ann,  6,  119;  compare  Wackenroder,  J,  pr.  Chem,  23,  209;  Guibourt, 
Rev.  tdent.  3,  36.)  Colourlesss.  Has  a  harsh,  slightly  acid  taste  and 
reddens  litmus.  Bley  (iT.  Br,  Arch.  36,  169.)  Gives  ofi*  9*45  p.e. 
(2  At.)  water  at  120.  (Pelouze.) 

At  120\  Pclouw.       Licbig.   J^I*;*  8tenhott«e. 

^     &  Ottn.  a.  b,  c. 

14  C   84  ....  49-41  ....  49-49  ....  49-18  ....  49-37    ..    4925  ....  49-31  ....  49*22 

6  H  6  ....     3-53  ....     3-65  ....     364  ....     3-58  ....     3-70  ....     370  ....     3*75 

10  O  80  ...  4706   ...  46-86...  4718....  4705  ....  4705    .     4699  ....  4703 

C"H«0»«...  170  ...100-00  ...10000     .10000  .... 10000  ....100*00    ...10000  ...100-00 

The  add  analysed  by  Pelouze  and  by  Liebig  was  prepared  by  5  ;  Stenhoase*8  add  a, 
from  Biimach  by  2  ;  b  from  ramach  by  3  ;  and  e  from  dibidin  by  2. 

Deeamposiiions.  The  dry  acid  carefully  heated  to  between  210^  and 
215°,  gives  off  pure  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  without  any  other  product:* 

CMH«Oi«  «  C»H«0«  i-  2C0». 

it  likewise  gives  off  carbonic  acid  when  quickly  heated  to  250^;  in  that 
case,  however,  no  pyrogallic  acid  sublimes,  but  water  distils  over  and 
metagallic  acid  remains  in  the  retort.  (Pelouze.) 

2C"HH)W  -  CWH'0»  +  4CO»  +  4  HO. 

*  Water  and  metagallic  acid  are  always  formed  at  the  same  time  [J.  L.]. 
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Between  225°  and  236^  the  acid  melts  and  boils,  and,  after  three  honrs, 
yields  a  red-brown  mass  with  a  blackish  lustre,  which  dissolves  almost 
completely  in  cold  water,  and  precipitatetj  a  solation  of  gelatine,  hot  not 
the  yegetable  bases  (the  gallkumic  acid  of  Beneliat).  At  a  still  higher  tem« 
peratare,  the  residue  consists  chiefly  of  metagallic  acid,  insolnble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alkalis.  1*he  deoompocfitioii  is  not  so  limple  as  it  is  giTen  by  Pelouie } 
water  and  gallhamic  add  are  prodnoed  at  every  stage  of  the  distillation.  (Robiqnet : 
eomp,  Braconnot,  Wackenroder.)  [The  largest  amount  of  pyrogallio 
acid  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  gallic  acid  (84  to  36  p.  c.)  with  2  pts.  of 
coarsely  pounded  pumice-stone,  and  heating  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid. 
J.  L.]  By  rapid  distillation  there  is  obtained,  in  addition  to  pyrogallio 
acid,  a  crystalline  granular  sublimate  of  a  scarlet  or  brown-red  colour. 
(Wackenroder.)  —  2.  Gallic  acid  bums  in  the  air,  leaving  a  black,  com- 
bustible charcoal.  (Scheele.)  —  3.  The  aqueous  solntion  remains  unal- 
tered if  excluded  from  the  air;  but  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  decomposes, 
with  formation  of  fungi  and  a  black  humus-like  substance.  (Pelonce.)  — 
4.  Gallic  acid  remains  unaltered  in  contact  with  alkalis,  so  long  as  no 
oxygen  gas  comes  in  contact  with  it;  but  in  contact  with  oxygen,  it 
decomposes,  the  more  quickly  and  strongly  as  the  alkalies  are  in  greater 
excess,  probably  because  these  bodies  hare  bnt  little  affinity  for  gallic 
acid  and  rather  dispose  its  constituents  to  arrange  themselves,  under  the 
influence  of  the  absorbed  oxygen,  in  the  form  of  other  compounds,  such 
as  humus,  carbonio  acid,  and  perhaps  also  acetic  acid;  the  peculiar  colours 
produced  at  tbe  same  time  are  due  to  the  formation  of  one  or  more 
coloured  products  of  decomposition  not  yet  investigated.  —  The  tints 
thus  prodnced  are  :  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonxa :  yellow;  with  a 
large  quantity,  red-brown;  with  a  small  quantity  of  notash:  green,  after 
a  while;  with  a  large  quantity:  first  yellow,  then  rea  and  brown;  with  a 
small  quantity  of  baryta-water:  reddish  yellow;  with  a  large  quantity: 
blue  with  greenish  blue  flakes;  with  a  small  quantity  of  i^ron^ia- Water: 
pale  yellow;  with  a  large  quantity:  greenish  blue  with  blue  flakes;  with 
a  small  quantity  of  itme- water:  reddish  yellow;  with  a  large  quantity: 
violet-green  with  flakes  of  similar  colour.  (Gm.  4  Aufl.  ii.  164.)  —  Caustic 
soda  acts  with  aaueous  gallic  acid  in  the  same  way  as  caustic  jpotash; 
carbonate  of  potasn  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  more  slowly  ^Biichner; 
see  also  Wackenroder,  N,  Br.  Arch.  27,  257.)  When  Scheele's  galKo 
acid  is  added  to  thoroughly  boiled  lime-water  standing  over  mercury, 
white  flakes  are  formed,  and  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  acid,  a  pale 
red  solution;  oxygen  gas  passed  up  to  the  solution  is  quickly  absorbed, 
the  liquid  assuming  a  greenish  blue  colour;  if  hydrochloric  acid  be  then 
introduced,  no  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  great 
dilution,  but  light  blue  flakes  are  separated.  (Gm.)  According  to  Chev- 
reul  {Diet,  des  Sc.  not.  20,  530,  and  Mem.  du  Mu$.  1825,  374,)  oxy^n 
gas  is  absorbed  the  more  quickly  and  abundantly,  the  more  the  alkali  is 
in  excess:  0*2  grm.  of  gallic  acid  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  aqueous 
potash  absorb  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  7*5  cub.  cent.;  in  15  hours,  14*5 
cub.  cent,  of  oxygen  gas,  and  produce  10  cub.  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  may  be  expelled  by  hydrochloric  acid.  0*2  grm.  of  gallic  acid 
mixed  with  a  larger  quantity  of  potash,  absorb  19  cub.  cent. ;  if  more 
t)otash  be  added,  14*5  cub.  cent.;  and,  on  a  still  further  addition  of  potash, 
more  oxygen  is  absorbed,  in  all,  58  cub.  centimetres  of  oxygen  gas; 
similar  etfects  are  produced  by  baryta  added  in  various  quantities. 
When  aqueous  gallic  acid  has  turned  green  by  the  action  of  a  small 
l^uantity  of  alkali  and  air,  it  is  not  coloured  red  by  a  larger  quantity  of 
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alkali  unkss  ii  caA  absorb  mofe  oxygen;  the  green  matter  la  tliereforo 
different  from  the  red  (which  ia  produced  by  the  action  of  a  lai|^ 
quantity  of  oxygen.)  Baryta- water  neutralised  with  Scheele'e  aoid  is 
colonred  green  by  oxygen  gas;  if  the  baryta  be  then  precipitated  bj  an 
exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  aulpharie  acid^  the  green  filtrate  yiehu  by 
evaporation  a  very  aoid  and  harsh-tasting  residue^  which  precipitates 
gelatin,  is  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether.  Hence  Ghevreul  eoncludes  that  tannin  is  fonned  in  this  deoom<* 
position  of  galHo  acid;  but  the  tannin  doubtless  existed  ready  formed  in 
the  gallic  acid  which  he  used.  -*  According  to  Dobereiner,  1(M>  pts.  of 
gallic  acid  absorb  29  pts.  of  oxygen  gas.  (Gilh.  72,  203. — When  a 
mixture  of  gaUio  acid  and  alkali  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  is 
distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid  passed  over.  (Bouillon 
Ifagrange.) — 5.  Gallic  acid  mixed  with  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  lime 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  forms  a  bluish  liquid  which  ultimately  assumes  an 
indigo^  edonr  and  forms  after  some  time  a  small  quantity  of  greenisb 
blue  sediment.  When  gallic  acid  is  heated  with  excess  of  bicarbonate 
of  lime,  oarbomate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  the  liquid,  colourless  at  first, 
assumes  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  yields  dark  blue  flakes  on  addition  of 
alcohol  or  ether-alcohol.  The  indigo-coloured  solution  assumes  a  fine 
amethyst-red  colour  when  treated  with  acids,  but  becomes  blue  again  on 
being  neutralised  with  lime. -—This  product  of  the  decomposition  ol 
gallic  aoid  is  called  by  Wackenroder,  gaUeryihroic  <»cid,  and  by  Berselius, 
Cjfanogidlio  acid,  it  is  also  produced  when  gallate  of  baryta  turns  bine 
by  exposure  to  the  air. 

6.  Gallic  acid  is  decomposed  by  chlorine*  (Proust.)  Cbloiine-watec 
forms  with  aqueous  gallic  acid,  a  liebt  yellow  liquid  which  after  a  while 
beeemee!  brownish  yellow,  then  decomposes  completely  and  becomes 
eak>iurlesa.  (Wackenroder.)  —  Gallate  of  potash  is  violently  attacked 
by  hrwkVM,  and  yields  a  brownish  resin.  (Cahonrs,  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy9* 
l^,  507.)  — 7.  jCfUric  add  heated  with  gallic  acid  forms  oxalic  acid. — 
8.  It  is  very  (quickly  oxidised  by  iodic  add,  (Millon.)  —  9.  Aqueous 
gallic  acid  mixed  with  hichromate  of  potash  immediately  turns  brown, 
and  gcadually  deposits  browu  flakes  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

\0.  When  it  is  quickly  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol^  pyrogallic  add 
sublimes,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  yellowish  red  matter 
insoluble  in  water.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  gallic  acid  and  5  pts.  oil  of 
yitriol  carefully  heated  to  140%  becomes  first  yellow-brown,  then  rose* 
coloured,  and  ultimately  dark  wine-red;  it  then  contains  ellagic  and 
rufigallic  aoida     (Braconnot,  Robiauet) 

II.  When  gallic  acid  is  boiled  aown  with  a  solution  of  2  pts.  chloride 
of  calcium  in  5  pts.  of  water,  carbonic  acid  is  continuously  given  off; 
and  when  the  liquid  attains  a  temperature  of  120°  or  122^«a  copions 
yellowish  white  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  small  polyhedral 
crystals*  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
"With  alcohol,  pressed  between  paper  and  dried  at  a  temperature  between 
25^^  and  30°;  it  tastes  like  chloride  of  calcium,  with  an  aftertaste  of 
gallic  add,  reddens  moist  litmus  paper,  and  imparts  a  permanent  blade 
etain  to  moist  paper  at  the  point  of  contact.  After  beiutf  dried  at  80°,  it 
does  not  give  off  water  at  any  temperature  up  to  130  .     Immersed  in 
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lluoid  oontaiuiiig  a  lar^e  qnaDtitj  of  hjdrochlorio  aoid^  and  then  rose- 
ooloared  rapoars^  which  condense  to  a  transparent  Qqaid  containing 
water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  very  cbangeaole  red  substance,  which 
imparts  to  cotton  a  red,  or,  after  impregnation  with  basic  mordants^  a 
Tiolet  coloar.  The  residae  contains  charcoal,  and  when  treated  with 
water,  yields  a  mixture  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium.  Subjected  to 
dry  distillation,  it  yields  pyrogalliG  acid,  (ftobiquet.)  —  When  a  decoc- 
tion of  gall-nuts  is  precipitated  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  the  preci- 
pitate is  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  months,  it  becomes  brownish 
black  and  deposits  a  powder,  on  which  shining  crystals  resembling 
boraeie  acid  collect.  These  crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air;  dissolve 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol;  melt  when  heated;  then  turn  brown-black, 
swell  up  and  take  fire,  emitting  an  empyreamatic  odour;  give  off  hydro- 
chloric acid  when  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol;  and  when  dissolved  in  water 
and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposit  a  white  powder,  which 
behaves  like  ellagic  acid  and  forms  a  yellowish  white  precipitate  with 
protosulphate  of  iron.     (Hiinefeldt,  J,  pr,  Chem.  7,  282,) 

12.  Gallic  acid  reduces/rrric  salts, and  forms  with  the  resulting  ferroso- 
ferric  oxide  a  black-blue  compound.  (Chevreul,  Foffg.  17,  174.)  When  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  acid  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dry 
ferric  sulphate  and  heated  to  between  GO''  and  70%  the  liquid  assumes  a 
fine  blue  colour,  and  deposits  ferrous  sulphate  together  with  resinous 
drops  which  solidify  on  cooling.  (Persoz,  Compt,  rend.  17,  1064; 
Biichner.)  Gallic  acid,  or  an  alkaline  gallate,  forms  with  excess  of  ferric 
hydrochlorate,  first  a  blue-black  precipitate,  which  immediately  redis- 
solves  with  greenish  colour,  while  the  gallic  acid  is  decomposed;  if  the 
gallic  acid  is  in  excess,  the  precipitate  likewise  disappears,  and  the  whole 
of  the  ferric  chloride  is  reduced.  (Wackenroder.)  When  gallic  acid  is 
slowly  dropped  into  excess  of  fenic  sulphate,  no  colouring  is  produced 
or  only  a  transient  blue  tint;  in  a  solution  of  ferric  oxide  nrixed  with 
chlorine,  no  blue  colour  is  produced  even  by  an  excess  of  gallic  acid. 
When  a  ferric  salt  is  added  to  excess  of  gallic  acid,  and  the  mixture  is 
treated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  blue  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
dissolves  in  oxalic  acid,  forming  a  colourless  solution;  the  solution  contains 
both  sesquioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron.  The  blue  colour  is  restored  by 
acetate  of  soda.  (Barreswil,  Oompt.  rend.  17i  739.)  In  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  mixed  with  ferrtcyanide  of  potassium,  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  gallic  acid  produces  prnssian  blue.  (Wackenroder,  N.  Br,  Aivk, 
27,  269.)  —  Ferric  acetate,  or  a  mixture  of  ferric  hydroohlorate  and 
acetate  of  soda,  forms  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  gallie  acid,  a  blue- 
black  precipitate  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  acetic  acid;  the  liquid 
remains  blue  black  and  transparent. —  An  alkaline  gallate  in  excess 
forms  with  ferric  hydrochlorate  a  blue-black  liquid  in  which  common 
salt  or  acetate  of  soda  produces  a  precipitate  which  dissolvee  in  petash, 
forming  a  brown-red  solution.  —  A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  fsee  from 
ferric  salt  is  not  coloured  by  gallic  acid  at  first;  but  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  mixture  gradually  assumes  an  aiure-blue  colour,  and  after  12 
hours,  a  blactc-blue  precipitate  separates,  the  liquid  retaining  its  bUe 
colour.  If  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  mixed  with  a  small  qnan« 
tity  of  caustic  alkali,  alkaline  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  lime,  it 
immediately  acquires  an  azure-blue  colour  on  addition  of  gallic  acid,  and 
afterwards  yields  a  precipitate  soluble  in- acetic  acid. — A  solation  of 
ferrous  sulphate  mixed  with  acetate  of  soda  is  immediately  coloured 
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ftzare-blae  by  gallic  acid^  and  after  a  while  yields  a  blue  precipitate. 
(Wackenroder,  Ann.  Pharm.  31,  77.) 

Id.  Cupne  acetate  forms  with  gallic  acid  a  copious  red -brown  preci- 
pitate which  dissolves  without  colour  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms 
with  potash  a  brownish  yellow  solution  which  deposits  scarlet 
Cuprous  oxide.  A  similar  reaction  is  produced  with  cupric  sulphate. 
(Wackenroder.) 

14.  Gallic  acid  gradually  reduces  the  solutions  of  the  noble  metals. 

15.  A  solution  of  2  to  5  pts.  of  gallic  acid  in  80  pts.  of  water  added 
to  an  excess  of  a  mixture  oi  strong  ammonia  and  sulphite  of  ammonia, 
acquires  a  fine  red  colour^  which  disappears  very  quickly,  especially  if 
the  liquid  be  heated,  but  returns  as  it  cools,  gradually  extending  m>m 
the  surface  downwards.  If  the  heating  in  open  vessels  be  often  repeated, 
with  addition  of  fresh  ammonia-salt,  and  the  liquid  finally  left  to 
evaporate  in  thin  layers  at  about  30^,  the  whole  of  the  gallic  acid  will  be 
decomposed,  the  only  products,  besides  sulphite  of  ammonia,  being 
amides  of  carbonic  acid  and  traces  of  sulphuric  acid.  —  If  solutions  con^ 
taining  1  or  2  pts.  of  gallic  acid  to  8  pts.  of  water  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  taking  care  not  to  let  them  become  coloured  more  than 
necessary,  brown  crystals  are  obtained  after  two  or  three  weeks,  which 
become  colourless  by  recrystallisation,  and  appear  to  consist  of  gallate 
of  hydrylamine  (=  2C"H«0W  NHSHO ;  vii  GaiUmie  acid).  (W.  Knop, 
Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  709.) 

CombinatioM.  GKillic  acid  dissolves  in  100  pts.  of  cold  and  in  3  pts. 
'of  boiling  water.     (Braconnot.) 

It  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  salts.  —  The  Oallalei  are  divided, 
TBince  gallic  acid  is  tribasic,*  into  trihcmc  (neutral)  C"H*M*0",  bib<uie 
C"H*M»0",  and  monobasic  salts  C"H»MO"».  Besides  these,  gallic  acid 
likewise  forms  salts  containing  7,  8  or  10  At.  of  a  base  to  42  At.  C.  — 
The  gallates  in  the  dry  state  are  permanent  in  the  air,  but  in  contact 
with  alkaline  liquids,  they  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  become  brown 
or  black.  In  presence  of  free  acid,  this  decomposition  does  not  take 
place. 

It  is  only  the  gallates  of  the  alkalis  that  aie  soluble  in  water. 

Oallate  of  Ammonia,  a.  Acid, —  1.  Dehydrated  gallic  acid  is 
saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  and  the  excess  of  ammonia  left  to 
evaporate  in  vacuo.     (Robiquet.) 

2.  Ammoniacal  gas  is  parsed,  nearly  to  saturation,  into  a  saturated 

solution  of  gallic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol;   and  the  separated  salt  is 

washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  and    dissolved   in  the  smallest  possible 

quantity  of  boiling  water,  whence  it  crystallises  on  cooling.     (Biichner.) 

The  salt  prepared  b^  (1)  is  a  white  powder  with  a  slight  tinge  of 

•greyish  yellow.     (Liebig.)     It  separates  from  the  aqueous  solution  in 

< combination    with   water  of   crystallisation.      (Robiquet.)  —  By  (2): 

'Slender  six-sided  prisms.     The  solution  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  —  It 

'does  not  give  off  any  thing  at  lOO"*.     (Biichner). 

* 

*  tn  iht  classification  given  at  page  204,  vol.  vii,  gallic  acid  is  placed,  aa  a  bibaaie 
.'add,  among  the  compounds  belonjpng  to  the  primary  nucleas  C^^H*^.  But,  according 
>to  Straoker's  nvmeroas  analyses  of  the  lead-salt  (p.  410),  it  appears  to  be  really  tribasks 
:  «R  C><H*OS,OS,  and  should  therefore  be  included  in  the  salene-seriei  [L,]. 
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BUchner. 

40-97  ....  40-95 

6-85 

5*36  ....    5*38 
46*82 


C"H*(NH<)0"> ...  187  ....  100*00 


+  2Aq  ....  205  ....  100*00 


When  immersed  in  aqneons  ammonia  and  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 
gradually  turns  red  and  ultimately  brown.  Hence  it  cannot  be  prepared; 
by  saturating  hydrated  or  aqueous  gallic  acid  with  ammonia.  (Robiquet.) 
—  If  the  alcohol  nsed  in  the  preparation  (2)  contains  a  little  water,  the 
liquid  saturated  with  ammonia  decomposes  in  contact  with  the  air  just 
like  the  aqueous  solution.     (Biichner.) 

GaUaU  of  Potash.  —  1.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  acid  is 
mixed  with  alcoholic  potash^  a  white  precipitate  is  immediately  formed, 
which  at  first  redissolves  in  the  liquid.  If  potash  be  added  till  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  becomes  covered  with  green  veins  which-  do  not 
disappear  on  stirring,  soft  white  flakes  separate  ont,  which  may  be 
freed  from  excess  of  gallic  acid  by  washing  with  alcohol  and  dried 
at  a  gentle  heat.  If  the  slightest  excess  of  potash  be  added,  the 
liquid  acquires  a  dark  green  colour,  and  the  colourless  salt  at  firs^ 
obtained  soon  becomes  dark  green  and  greasy. — The  salt  cannot  be  pre- 
pared with  aqueous  solutions. 

2.  Quefcitannic  acid  is  added  by  small  portions  to  boiling  potash-ley 
of  sp.  gr.  1  *30,  as  long  as  brisk  effervescence  ensues;  the  liquid,  after 
boiling  for  some  time  is  saturated  with  acetic  acid;  and  the  gallate  of 
potash  which  crystallises  on  cooling  is  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol,  and  obtained  nearly  colourless  by 
reciTStalHsation  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal.     (Buchner.) 

White  crystalline  powder,  soft  and  loose  after  trituration;  the  acid 
obtained  by  2,  is  slightly  brownish.  By  continued  exposure  to  the  air 
it  becomes  covered  with  a  greenish  film,  but  is  not  perceptibly  decom- 
posed. Does  not  give  off  any  water  at  100^  It  dissolves  very  readily 
in  water  with  slight  brown  colour;  the  solution  has  a  strong  acid  reac- 
tion, and  If  concentrated,  deposits  the  salt  in  slightly  brownish  needles 
pn  addition  of  alcohol.     (Biichner.) 


2  KO 94'4 

42  C 252*0 

18  H 18-0 

30  O 240*0 

2CMH»KO><'  +  Ci*HW»  +  2Aq  ....  604-4 


15*01 

41*69 

2*78 

39*92 


Bttchner. 
(1)  (2) 

15-29 15-46 

41*65     ....    42  08 

3-24     ....      3*18 

39-82     ....    39-28 


100*00 


100-00 


100-00 


OaUate  of  Soda, — Prepared  like  the  potash-salt.  1 .  —  White  granular, 
crystalline  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  saturate  whila 
hot  yields  needle-shaped  laminae  on  cooling.  The  salt  gives  off  22*03  p.  c. 
(6  At.^  water  at  100^.  With  aqueous  alkalis  it  behaves  like  iba 
potash  salt.     (Biichner.) 
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NnO 31 

5  H 5 

9  O 72 

C"H»NaOW  ....  192 


Btichner. 

16-14    1610 

43-75 4313 

2-60    2-90 

37-51     37-87 

10000    100-00 


ChUiaie  of  Baryta, ^^Ftee  gallio  aoid  and  gallate  of  aoda  do  not 
precipitate  barrta-mlCs.  With  baryta -water  not  in  exoessi  or  irith  an 
ammtiniaoal  sofation  of  chloride  of  barium,  gallic  acid  forms  a  copioue 
white  precipitate,  which  quickly  tnnuB  blue  in  contact  with  the  air.  — 
When  recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta  is  added  to  a  boiling 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  gallio  acid>  as  long  as  effervescence 
ensues,  and  the  mixture  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  and 
boiled,  the  pale  yellow  filtrate  deposits  on  evaporation^  slender  needles 
which  increase  in  quantity  till  nearly  all  the  water  is  evaporated. 
When  the  liquid  sepanted  hot  from  the  firystaU  is  left  to  cool,  no  more  crystals 
tepanite  out*  and  when  it  is  left  to  eTaporate  spontaneonsly,  onlj  an  efflorescenoe  is  pro- 
duced. The  crystals  are  freed  from  the  mother-liquor,  washed  with 
alcohol^  and  quickly  dried.  —  Slender  needles,  apparently  belonging  to 
the  hexagonal  arvstem.  White  with  a  brownish  tinge  on  the  surnee. 
Does  not  give  off  any  water  at  100"^  but  becomes  difficult  to  dissolve  in 
water.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 


BaO 76-6 

14  C  84-0 

8  H  8-0 

12  O 960 

C»BaH*Oi<i  +  3Aq  ....  264-6 


BUchner. 

Zl5*95  . ..•■»•  ^8*80 

31-75    31-69 

3-02     3-32 

36-28     36-14 

10000    10000 


Oallate  qf  StronHa.  —  Oallie  acid  acts  upon  strontia-salts  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  baryta^salts.  Gallate  of  strootia  is  prepared  in  the 
Mune  manner  as  the  barytsnsalt,  but  the  solution  must  be  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness.  White  crystals^  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
barytanMtlt.  The  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus.  The  salt  when 
heated  to  100°  does  not  ffive  off  water,  but  is  afterwards  difficult  to 
dissolve  in  water;  the  solution  is  violet.     Insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Biichner.) 


8rO 62 

14  C 84 

9  H 9 

13  O 104 

CWH»8rO»  +  4i4  249 


Bttchner. 

20-88    20-79 

33  73     33-51 

3-62     3.71 

41-77     41-99 

100*00    ........  100-00 


Oattate  <^  Lime.  —  Alkaline  gallates  form  with  chloride  of  calcium  a 
0(snty  blue-green  precipitate  (p.  402).  A  cnrstalline  salt  is  obtained  by 
treatmg  aqueous  ffallic  acid  with  carbonate  of  iimei  as  in  the  preparation 
of  the  baryta  and  strontia  salu,  excepting  that  no  water  is  added  after 
flie  saturation  with  carbonate  of  lime.  —  Thin  pale  yellow  crusts  made 
np  of  adhering  needles.    At  100%  the  salt  does  not  give  off  water,  bnt 
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becomes  difficnlt  to  dnsolTO  in  water.  From  the  aqneoas  Bolation,  alcohol 
throws  down  white  flakes  which  become  blaish  green  bj  exposure  tp 
the  air. 
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CMH»CaOW  +  3Aq 216     ....  10000     100  00 

OaUate  of  Magnena,  —  a,  Bcuie,  Calcined  magnesia  immersed  in  an 
mqneous  solution  of  gallic  acid,  abstracts  all  the  acid,  so  that  a  solntion 
of  ferric  oxide  afterwards  added  indicates  scarcely  a  trace  of  gallic 
oxide. 

h.  Tribamc.  —  Magnesia  stirred  np  with  water  is  added  to  a  boilinff 
solntion  «f  gallic  acid^  till  the  acid  reaction  is  very  nearly  nentnJisec^ 
If  more  magnetia  be  added  than  is  required  for  complete  neatraliaation,  the  liquid 
becomes  green;  it  most  then  be  decanted  and  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  gallic  acid 
•olntion,  which  takes  awaj  the  green  colour.  The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  is  freed  from  excess  of  acid  by  alcohol.  Yellowish  or 
brownish  white,  heavy,  slippery  to  the  touch,  (fiuchner.) 

BUchner. 

3MgO 60  ....  23-35  23-83 

14  C 84  ....  32-68  32-20 

9H 9  ....  3-&0  3-48 

13  0 104  -..  40-47  40-49 

I-  ■  111  "  ,_      -  ■- , A — ■ -^  ^^^^^.^ 

C^*H»Mg»OW  +  6Aq  ....  257     ....  100-00     100*00 

e.  Magnesia  is  added  to  a  boiling  solntion  of  gallic  aeid  in  sncfa  quantity 
IM  to  leave  the  liqnid  still  stroAgly  acid.  (Bnchner.) 

Bttchaer, 

BMgO    160  «..  2203  .«•  21-90 

42  C « ^ -  262  ....  34-71  ....  34-71 

26  H 26  ....  3  68  ....  3-61 

38  O ., 288  ....  39-68  ....  39-78 


2CMH»Mg»0"»  +  C"H<Mg«0»  +  16Aq....  726    ....  lOO'OO    ....  100-00 

d.  Recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  magnesia  added  to  a  boiling 
solntion  of  gallic  aeid  dissolves  at  first ;  but  when  a  larger  Quantity  is 
added,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  a  heavy  powder  having 
Bcalrcely  any  crystalline  ohameter.  If  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  be 
added  in  small  portions,  as  long  as  eflervesoence  ensues,  the  liquid  thcQ 
decanted,  and  the  precipitate  boiled  with  aqueous  gallic  acid,  it  becomes 
yellowish  white  after  pressing  and  drying,  and  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid  without  giving  off  carbonic  acid.  (Biichner.) 

Bttchner. 

7  MgO     140  ....  20-49  ....  19-61 

42  C 262  ....  36-89  ,.^  35*10 

25  H   25  ....  3-66  ....  3*65 

37  O     266  ....  38-96  ....  41-64 


C>*H»Mg»Oi«  +  2C»<H<Mg«0*«  -f  14Aq....  688  ....  10000  ..-  lOO'OO 
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s.'  Bihcuic. «—  1.  When  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  magnesia 
is  gently  boiled  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid,  acetic  acid 
is  given  off,  and  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  larger  in  quantity  as  the 
gallic  acid  is  in  greater  excess.  The  precipitate  is  washea  with  hot  water 
and  dried.  —  2.  When  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  added  to  a  boiling  aqueous  solution 
of  gallic  acid  in  such  quantity  as  to  leave  the  liquid  still  strongly  acid,  the  liquid  filtered 
and  quickly  evaporateid  to  dryness,  and  the  excess  of  acid  removed  by  boiling  with 
alcohol,  there  remains  a  smaU  quantity  of  a  white  powder  which  contains  17*63  p.  c. 
MgO,  33*46  C  and  3*61  H,  and  according  to  Bttchner,  is  bibasic  gallate  of  magnesia 
with  6  At  water,  which  howerer  requires  16"26  p.  c.  MgO,  and  4*07  H.     White, 

Very  fine,  light  powder. 
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8  H 
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by  (1). 

BUchner. 
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96 

...•       4£XX       ••■ 
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100-00 

C"H*Mg»0»  +  4Aq   .... 

Gallic  acid  precipitates  hydrochlorate  of  cfrous  oxide,  on  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  alkali,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  mass  which  continually 
becomes  darker  in  colour,  and  dissolres  in  excess  of  alkali,  forming  a 
greenish  dark  brown  solution  (Berzelius.)  It  likewise  precipitates  the 
aUts  of  yttria  and  glticina,\ 

OaUate  of  Alumina,  When  recently  precipitated  hydrate  of  alumina 
is  added  to  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid,  till  the  liquid  no 
longer  exhibits  any  acid  reaction,  the  liquid  retains  only  traces  of  acid 
and  the  hydrate  is  not  altered  in  appearance.  —  A  solution  of  alum  is 
not  precipitated  by  gallic  acid  unless  acetate  of  soda  is  added  and  the 
liquid  heated;  the  precipitate  is  contaminated  with  a  basic  salt  of  alumina^ 
—  Acetate  of  alumina  heated  with  gallic  acid  to  between  40"*  and  45% 
yields  a  bulky  precipitate,  and  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ^11  ic  acid  be 
added,  the  liquid  does,  not  retain  any  alumina.  The  precipitate  when 
dry  forms  a  bulky  white  powder,  which  when  heated  for  some  time  to 
between  160°  and  200°,  does  not  exhibit  any  appreciable  diminution  of 
weight,  and  contains  29*48  p.  c.  APO',  29*95  G,  and  3*31  H,  agreeing 
with  the  formula  5C»*HK)*\8A1H)»  +  16H0.  (Biichner.) 

When  CAromte  sulphate  or  chrome-alam  is  boiled  with  an  alkaline  gallate,  no 
precipitate  is  formed;  neither  does  any  combination  take  place  when  chromic  oxide  is 
added  to  a  boiling  aqueons  solution  of  gallic  acid. 

GattaU  of  Manganete,  «^  Concentrated  solutions  of  gallic  acid  and 
acetate  of  manganese,  heated  together,  immediately  yield  white  heavy 
granules,  which  assume  a  brownish  tint  during  washing,  and  cannot  be 
obtained  colourless  in  the  dry  state.  (Biichner.) 

Biichner. 

7  MnO 249-2  ....  31*34  31*28 

42  C  ....*... 252*0  ....  31*69  31*45 

22  H 22*0  ....  2-76  2*86 

S4  O  2720  ....  .34-21  34*41 


fiWH»MBK)»+2C"H<Mn«0»+llAq  795*2    ....  10000     100-00 
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.  GaUate  of  Antimony.  —  Tartar  emetic  forms  with  gallic  acid,  or  an 
alkaline  gallate,  a  white  slightly  crystalline  precipitate.  The  precipitate 
obtained  with  f^e  gallic  acid  is  permanent  in  the  air. after  washing  and 
drying,  insoluble  in  wat-er,  and  contains  43*21  p.  c.  Sb'O',  29*64  C  and 
1-92H;  it  is  therefore  5C"H»0'^4Sb»0»  +  6HO.  (Biichner.)  When  ignited 
out  of  contact  with  the  air,  it  yields  a  black  pyrophoric  mass.  (Bottger, 
Beitr.  2.  41.) 

GaUate  of  BitmtUh.  —  A  solution  of  magisteriuM  InsmtUki  in  a  large 
quantity  of  acetic  and  a  little  nitric  acid,  forms  with  excess  of  gallic  acid, 
u  yellowish  precipitate,  which,  when  dried  at  100^  contains  51*42  p.  c. 
teroxide  of  bismuth.  (The  formula  C^<H^O^BiO>  +  7Aq  requires  51*41  p.c.) 
(Bley.) 

GaUate  of  Zinc,  —  An  alkaline  vallate  is  mixed  with  the  solution  of  a 
zinc  salt,  or  free  gallic  acid  is  added  to  an  excess  of  acetate  of  zinc;  and- 
the  white  bulky  precipitate,  which  becomes  more  crystalline  after  a  while, 
is  washed  and  then  dried  at  100°.  Pale  grey,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  (Biichner.) 

BUchner. 

4  ZnO 162  ....  61-59  50-74 

14  C  84  ....  26-75  2625 

4  H 4  ....  1-27  1-24 

8  0 64  ....  20-39  21-77 

C"H^Zii«0»o,2ZnO  314     ....  100-00     100-00 

Aqueous  gallic  acid  digested  with  recently  precipitated  hydrated 
oxide  of  zinc  dissolves  but  little  of  that  substance;  the  yellowish  green 
liquid  yields  on  cooling  silky  needles  of  a  zinc-salt.  The  mother-liquor 
contains  free  gallic  acid.  (Bley.) 

Stannotu  GaUate.' —  When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin  till  a  permanent  precipitate  forms,  and  the  liquid  is  then 
mixed  with  excess  of  gallic  acid,  a  white  finely  diyided  crystalline  preci- 
pitate is  produced,  which  after  drying  forms  a  white  light  powder,  insoluble 
m  water.     (It  is  not  produced  in  an  acid  solution.)  (Buchner.) 

BUchner. 

4  SnO 268  ....  63-81  62-10 

14  C 84  ....  20-00  19-80 

4  H 4  ....  0-95  1-25 

8  0 64  ....  15-24  16-85 


C"H<Sn»OW2SnO...  420     ....  10000     100-00 

Bley,  by  mixing  protochloride  of  tin  with  gallate  of  soda,  obtained  a 
precipitate  containing  55*51  p  c.  SnO. 

GaUate  of  Lead.  a.  Quadrilaeie.  —  Obtained  by  dropping  aoueous 
gallic  acid  into  an  excess  of  a  boiling  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 
The  precipitate,  which  is  white  and  flocculent  at  first,  but  becomes  light 
yellow  and  crystalline  on  boiling,  is  washed  by  decantation  and  dried  at 
120\  (Liebig,  Buchner,  Streckei.) 
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4  W»0  .„ 

447*2 

84-0 

3-0 

56-0 

..-    75-74 

...     14-25 

MM      0-51 

9-50 

lieblff. 

M    76-09 

14-62 

8-76 

Blieliiier. 

....     76-46 
....     14-12 
....      0-50 
....       8-93 

Oli'MiiLcri 
....    76-03 

3  H   MM.... - 

7  O    

....    14-39 
...      0-43 
....      9-15 

CMH»PbW»,PbO  ....  590-2     ....  100-00     100-00     ....  10000     ....  100-00 

AcoonliDg  to  Liebig,  it  is  0*W?h*0^,  which  requrcs  76*90  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead. 

(.  Bthane.  —  Obtained  by  adding  nentral  aoetate  of  lead  to  an  exceas 
of  warm  aqueous  gallic  aoid.  The  precipitate,  if  left  in  the  liquid,  gradu- 
ally changes  to  a  grey  shining  crystalline  powder.  {Liebig,  Biiebner.) 
Gives  ofi  I  At.  water  between  100^  and  160^  (Liebig,  Biichner.)  In  the 
fresh  state  it  dissolves  readily  in  strong  acetic  acid.  (Buchner.)  When 
touched  with  burning  bodies,  it  glows  like  tinder,  and,  after  earlxoaisaiion 
yields  a  pyrophorus.  (Bottger.) 


2  PbO 

14  C 

••■•i 

...............    ZXO  V 

, ^....     84-0 

....     58-13     .... 

....      ^1  o4      ... 

1-30    ... 

....       lo*/0       .... 

Itebig. 

57-96 

21-66 

1-70 

18-68 

Buchner. 

....    57-75 
....     21-82 

4  H 

5-0 

1*47 

9  O 

72-0 

....     18*96 

C"H*Pb^O» 

+ 

2Aq    ....  384-6 

....  10000    ... 

100-00 

....  10000 

OaUate  of  Iron  (p-  403).  The  compound  of  gallic  acid  with  ferroso- 
ferric  oxide  is  obtained  of  the  finest  blue  colour  by  adding  gallic  acid  to 
a  mixture  of  0  At.  ferrous  salt  to  2  At  ferric  salt.  The  oxide  contained 
in  it  is  therefore  dFeO,  2FeK)',  corresponding  to  ordinary  pmssian  blue. 
(Barreswil^  Compt,  rend.  17,  739.) 

Gkdlic  acid  forms  with  eupric  oxide  a  flesik-oolofued  precipitate 
soluble  in  excess  of  gallic  acid  :  it  dissolves  also  in  carbcnato  of  potash, 
forming  a  grass-green  solution.  (Fr.  Miillery  i\r.  Br.  Arch.  SB,  ISO.) 
According  to  Bley,  the  brown-red  precipitate  which  is  formed  on  adding 
acetate  of  copper  to  excess  of  gallic  acid,  contains  47*50  p.  o.  CuO;  but 
if  the  copper-salt  is  in  excess,  it  oontaius  50-05  p.  a  CuO  (oompu«  p.  404). 


GattcUe  of  Cobalt. — a.  Polyhasic.  —  Oxide  of  cobalt  extracts  sallio 
acid  from  its  aqueous  solution.  —  6.  Batic.  —  Obtained  by  adding 
hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt  to  a  boiling  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  such 
quantity  as  to  leave  the  liquid  still  distinctly  acid.  The  salt  when  dry 
has  a  dark  bluish  red  colour.    It  is  permanent  in  the  air.  (Buchner.) 

Biichner. 

10  CoO 376  ....  41-59  41-61 

42  C  252  ....  27-88  27*99 

20  H 20  ....   2*21  2-24 

32  O 256     ....     28-32     28-16 

CoO,3C"H«Co»0»  +  llAq....  904    ....  100-00    10000 

e.  Bibcuie,  —  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  cobalt  is 
evaporated  over  the  water^bath  with  excess  of  gallic  acid,  a  light  crimson 
powder  separates,  increasing  in  quantity  as  the  acetic  acid  evaporates. 
This  powder  is  washed  with  water  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.  When 
dried  at  100^,  it  becomes  continually  darker  in  colour  and  loses  weight. 
(Biichner;  comp.  Bley.) 
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BQchiiMr* 
2  CoO  . ^    75-2    ..-    26*74 

*^  ^     «»•«»«—»»««««—•«»»——««       0«  V       ••••       *V*0/        «••*••••       *Sr*03F 

10  H  _ 10-0    ..«      3-56    ^ 3-51 

14  O  1120     ....     39-83 

CMH*Co»0»  +  6Aq....  281-2     ....  10000 

GallaU  of  Nickel,  —  n.  Basic.  —  When  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  nickel 
\b  added  to  a  boiling  aqneous  aolution  of  gallic  acid,  various  basic  com- 
pounds are  formed,  according  as  the  liquid  remains  more  or  less  acid.  If 
the  liquid  is  still  strongly  acid,  a  dark  green  heavy  powder  is  obtained, 
greasy  to  the  touch.     (Biichner,  comp.  Bley.) 

Bttchaer. 

«  NiO  ,«...^ 300'8     ....     34-08    33-65 

42  C   262-0     ....     28-54     27*93 

26  H  260     ....       2-94     304 

38  O 3040     ....     34-44     35*38 

2C"H*N?0"»  +  C"H*Ni20»  +  16Aq   ....  882*8     ....  100-00    lOO'OO 

h.  1.  The  acid  filtrate  of  a  yields,  after  evaporatioii  to  dryness  and 
extraction  of  the  free  gallk  acid  by  alcohol,  a  coarse  brown-green 
powder.  —  2.  When  acetate  of  nickel  is  boiled  with  excess  of  gallic  acid, 
a  light  green  powder  is  precipitated,  permanent  in  the  air.  (Biicfaner.) 

MercurofVM  OaXlate.  —  Mercurons  oxide  forms  with  a  hot  aqueous 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  a  heavy  white  powder.  (Harff.) 

6.  Mercurons  nitrate  forms  with  gallic  acid  or  an  alkaline  gallate,  a 
white  precipitate  which  becomes  yellowish  during  washing  and  drying. 
It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid|  and  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
water.  (Harff.) 

Hsra. 

7  HgaO  • 145-6    ....     74-06    . .     7376 

3  CMH«OW ~ 510    ....     26-94 

2C"H»Hg«0»»  +  CWH»Hg»OW  +  7Aq   ....  196-6     ....  100-00 

Mercuric  Oallate.  —  Obtained  by  mixing  mercuric  nitrate  with  gallic 
acid  or  an  alkaline  vallate.  It  is  red  at  first,  but  after  washing  and  dry- 
ing forms  a  rust-cdoured  powder.  It  diBSdres  in  nitric  and  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 


Harff. 

8  HgO     864      ....    61-38     6072 

3CW    6101    _    3g.^2 

4  HO    36  J 


2C"H»flg»0»«  +  C"H^Hg>0»o  +  12Aq....  1410        ....  10000 

Amnumi(Hnerc(ir<ma  ffaZZa^e.  ^  Mercurons  gallate  forms  with  ammonia 
a  black  insoluble  powder^  containing  87  71  p.  c  mercurous  oxide.  (Harff.) 

-di»»ww«HW€rcu?tc  Oallate.  —  Dark  grey  powder  containing  7898  p.  c 
mercuric  oxide.  (Harff.) 
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Gallic  add  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  ailrer. 

Ghillic  acid  dissoliree  readilj  in  aUoholj  spaiinglj  in  eOur, 

It  does  not  precipitate  geUtm. — GeUtin  is  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  gallic 
acid  and  gam  (Pelletier),  but  the  precipitate  ia  less  coherent  than  that  produced  bj 
tannin.    (Mulder.) 

Gallic  add  does  not  precipitate  Tegetablc  bases* 


Appendix  U>  CfaUie  Acid, 

Knflgallic  Acid.    C»HW- 

Uomawf.  (1836*)  L'IntitUut.  1836,  No.  161.—/.  Fharm.  22,  483.-^ 
Ann.  Pharm.  19,  204,— J.  pr.  Chem,  8,  122.  —  Fharm.  Oenir. 
1846,  634. 

When  a  miztnre  of  1  pt.  gallic  acid  and  5  pts.  oil  of  ritriol  ie  carefully 
and  gradnally  beated  to  140  ,  and  the  somewhat  viscid  liquid,  which  has 
assumed  a  wmered  colour  (p.  402)  is  poured  into  water,  after  cooling, 
light  Aakes  of  ellagic  acid  separate,  together  with  a  heavy,  brown-red, 
granular  precipitate.  This  precipitate  is  separated  bj  levigation  from 
the  lighter  flakes,  and  all  the  sulphuric  acid  is  washed  out  from  it 
with  water.     It  amounts  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  ffallic  acid  used. 

Small  shining  crystals  of  a  crimson  colour.  Gives  off  10*5  p.  c. 
water  at  120%  and  then  consists  of  C^H^O"  (therefore  gallic  acid  mintu 
2  At.  water). 

Begins  to  blacken  at  120°,  and  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat,  becom- 
ing carbonised  and  covered  with  small  cinnabar-colonred  crystals.  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  potash  in  contact  with  the  air. 

It  dissolves  in  3333  pts.  of  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  potaefa-ley, 
neutralising  the  alkaline  reaction ;  and  the  solution,  after  awhile, 
deposits  coloured  crystals  venr  soluble  in  water  which  appear  to  be 
mfigallate  of  potash.  To  fabrics  impregnated  with  alum  or  iron 
mordants,  it  imparts  the  same  shades  of  colour  as  madder.  The  coloon 
thus  produced  withstand  soap  but  not  chlorine. 


Tannomelanic  Acid« 

Phil.  BiicHifeR.    (1845.)    Ann.  Fharm,  53,  27'i.   . 

Quercitannic  acid  is  added  to  boiling  potash-leir  of  sp.  gr.  1'27,  till  no 
more  effervescence  ensues;  and  the  liquia  is  boiled  with  fresh  portions  of 
water  till  a  sample  saturated  with  acetic  acid  remains  clear  on  cooling 
and  no  longer  deposits  crystals  of  gallic  acid;  it  is  then  mixed  with 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  which  gives  rise  to  considerable  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  dry  residue  obtained  by  evaporation  over  the  water- 
bath  is  freed  from  acetate  of  potash  and  undecomposed  gallic  add  by 
treating  it  with  alcohol;  then  dissolved  in  water,  mixed  with  acetic  acid, 
and  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead;  which  throws  down  a  black- 
brown  precipitate,  forming  a  fine  powder  when  dry. 
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Buchner. 

5PbO 550     ....     €0'64     5»-99 

36  C      216     ....     23-42     2286 

11  H      _ 11     ....       1-19     1-34 

17  O      136     ....     14-75     15-81 

3C"H»PbO«,2(PbO,HO) 922     ....  10000     100.00 

The  calcfiUtion  U  that  given  by  Gerhardt  {DraiU,  3»  876)  $   Buchner  gifee  the 
formiila  CMHHy,2FbO. 


Oxy^en-nudetu  C**H*0*. 

Chelidonic  Acid. 

C"H*0»  =  C'*HH)«,0«. 

Probst.     (1838.)    Ann.  Pharm,  29.  116. — Fharm.  Cenir.  1839,  209. 
Lbbch.     Ann.  Fharm.  57,  273.  —  J.  pr.  Chtm.  38,  180^  191,^ Pharm. 

Cenir.  1846,  449. 
HuTSTBiN.    N,  Br.  Arch.  65,  23. 

Sources,  In  all  parts  of  the  Ghdidonium  majtu,  in  small  qnantity,  asso- 
ciated with  malio  acid  and  another  acid,  probably  famaric;  most  abundant 
at  the  flowering  time.     (Lereh.) 

Preparation.  1.  The  fresh  or  dried  herb  or  the  toot  of  Chelidonium 
majtu  IS  exhausted  with  warm  water  containing  carbonate  of  soda;  the 
clarified  liquid  (or  the  recently  expressed  juice)  is  supersaturated  with 
nitric  acid  and  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  lead,  not  in  excess;  the  preci- 
pitate, after  beiuff  washed  with  water,  and  repeatedly  treated  with  very 
dilute  nitric  acid  to  remove  the  lead-salt  of  another  acid,  is  decomposed 
with  hydrosulphate  of  soda;  and  the  liquid  is  boiled  with  sulphide  of 
lead  and  animal  charcoal,  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium  being  decom- 
posed by  an  aeid.  The  filtrate  is  somonrhat  concentrated  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  added  as  long  as  chelidonic  acid  continues  to  separate;  and 
the  filtrate,  after  further  evaporation,  deposits  an  additional  quantity. 
.(Probst.)  —  2.  Lerch  coagulates  the  expressed  juice  of  the  herb  by  boil- 
ing, aoiaulates  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitates  the  cheli- 
donic acid  by  addition  of  nitrie  acid  not  in  excess.  (If  too  little  nitric  acid 
be  added,  large  yellow  flakes  separate  which  settle  down  but  slowly ;  if  too  much,  no  pre- 
.cipitate  is  formed.)  Hutstein  uses  1  drachm  of  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1*3  to  2  lbs.  of  juice. 
The  precipitate,  containing  colouring  matter  and  a  lim^-salt  which  cannot 
,be  removed  without  loss  by  washing  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  is  suspended  in 
water  and  decomposed  bypassing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  throueh  the  liquid 
for  several  days  ;  and  the  liquid  is  neutralised  with  chalk  and  evaporated 
till  a  crystalline  crust  forms :  it  then  on  cooling  deposits  the  greater 
-part  of  the  lime-salt  almost  pure,  in  needles  having  a  silky  lustre.  From 
the  lime-salt,  the  pure  acid  may  be  obtained  by  repeated  crystallisation 
.from  dilute  nitric  acid;  but  it  is  better  to  decompose  it  with  carbonate  of 
wnmonia,  and  mix  1  pt.  of  the  cold-saturated  solution  of  the  ammoniacal 
salt  with  2  pts.  of  modevately  diluted  hydrochloric  acid;  tho  mixture 
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then  solidifies  io  a  crystalline  pulp  ^^liich  may  be  freed  from  faydro- 
cKloric  acid  by  washing  with  water,  and  recrystallised  from  water.    (Comp* 

Hntstein.) 

The  hydrated  acid  thas  obtained  yields  the  dry  acid  when  heated  to 
100°  or  left  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Properties.     Colourless.     Has  a  very  sour  taste.     (Lerch.) 


14  C  .... 

4  H  .... 

At  100». 
84     .... 

45-65     ... 

2-17     ... 

52-18     ... 

Lerch. 

45-40 

2-36 

12  O  .... 

96     .... 

....     62-24 

CMH40U   184     ....  100-00     100-00 

Decompofkions.  1.  The  acid  dried  at  100°,  gives  ofi*  2*0  p.  c.  (^  At.) 
water  at  1 50°.  [Is  there  nothing  but  water  gv$etk  off,  and  is  the  residne  still  cbelidonii: 
acid  ?  L.)  If  the  heat  be  continued,  no  further  loss  takes  place  short  of 
210°;  but  at  that  temperature  the  acid  sustains  a  considerable  though  not 
determinable  loss;  between  220°  and  225%  decomposition  takes  places  the 
residue  becoming  soft,  blackening,  and  giving  off  carbonic  acid.  The 
black  m&BS,  treated  with  water,  yields  an  acid  which  crystallises  in 
yellowish  crusts.  —  Chelidonic  acid  burns  with  slight  detonation  when 
heated  in  the  air. —  2.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  strong  nitric  acid;  but 
moderately  dilute  nitric  converts  it,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  and 
carbonic  acid,  into  another  acid;  malic  acid  does  not  appear  to  be  formed. — 
3.  Chelidonic  acid  dissolves  without  decom}>oeition  in  cold  mI  of  vitriol; 
but  on  the  application  of  heat,  the  solution  becomes  yellowish,  and  gives 
off  gas-bubbles,  assumes  a  fine  purple-red  colour  at  the  boiling  heat,  but 
after  long  boiline,  gives  off  sulphurous  acid  and  acquires  a  dull  undefinable 
colour.  —  4.  When  the  lime-salt  is  boiled  with  potash,,  oxalio  acid  is 
produced.     (Lerch.) 


Combwaiions*  With  Water. — a»  Hydrated  Ckelidome  o^uf.-— An 
aqueous  solution  of  chelidonic  acid  gradually  evaporated  deposits  lon^ 
silky  needles,  which  give  off  12*7  p.  e.  (d  At.^  water  at  100^  or  over  on 
of  vitriol.  A  boiling  solution  quickly  cooled  yields  small  intertaeed 
needles,  which  convert  the  entire  liquid  into  a  solid  mass,  and  give  off 
8'92  p.  c.  (2  At)  water  at  lOO''  or  over  oil  of  vitriol.  (Lerob.)  Crf»- 
tallieed  chelidonic  acid  effloresces  in  the  air  even  at  orainary  tempera- 
tures.   (Probst,  Lerch.) 

6.  AqtieouB  Chelidonie  aeid.  <—  The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  e<^d, 
more  abundantly  in  hot  water,  so  that  the  solution  solidifies  on  cooling. 
(Lerch.)  It  dissolves  in  166  pts.  of  water  at  6^  and  in  26  pts.  of  boiling 
water.     (Probst.) 

The  acid  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  more  abundantly 
than  in  water.     (Lerch.) 

Chelidonates.  —  Chelidonic  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  dissolving  sine  and 
iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  expelling  carbonic  aoid  from  its 
compounds.  The  Chelidonaies  are  divided  into  monobamCf  C^^H'MO^, 
bibcuic  or  neutral,  C**H*M»0"  (see  vii.  204).  tf-OMeic  0^*HM»0»»,HO  or 
C"H'M»0»  MO,  and  acid  salto  C"H»MO»  -f  C"HH)". 
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The  hilkuic  ohelidoiiates  are  formed  when  the  aeid  is  DeutraUaed  with 
a  metallic  oxide  or  a  carbonate;  with  alkalis  or  their  carbonates,  tribaalc 
salts  are  apt  to  form.  Most  of  the  bibasic  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and 
crystallisaDle;  they  contain  several  atoms  of  water^  which  are  given  off 
at  or  above  150°;  the  ammonia  and  silver  salts  however  become  anhydrous 
at  100°.  'Those  which  contain  colourless  bases  are  themselves  colour-* 
less.  They  have  no  action  npon  litmus.  —  The  monobasic  salts  are 
produced  by  heating  the  bibasic  salts  with  about  ^  of  their  weight  of  free 
ehelidonic  acid  or  a  dilute  mineral  acid.  If  the  acid  is  in  excess,  acid 
salts  are  produced.  1  he  monobasic  salts  are  resolved  by  repeated  recrys- 
tallisation  into  acid  and  bibasic  salts.  —  The  triJbasic  salts  are  formed  by 
treating  the  bibasic  salta  with  a  caustic  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate. 
Those  which  contain  colourless  bases  have  a  fine  lemon  yellow  colour; 
those  which  are  soluble  impart  a  deep  colour  to  the  water.  Most  of 
them  contain  several  atoms  of  water,  which  do  not  escape  at  100°.  They 
have  no  reaction  upon  litmns.  They  are  decomposed  by  continued 
contact  with  water;  those  of  the  alkalis  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air  and  yield  a  bibasic  chelidonate  and  a  carbonate.  —  The  existence  of  these 
tribaiic  salts  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  ehelidonic  acid  is  a  tribasic  acid  (rid. 
Gerbardt,  TiraUS,  3,  758)  [perhaps  correctly,  even  though  there  is  no  knoiin  salt  to 
which  the  formala  C^^HM'O^  can  be  positively  assigned.  L.].  According  to  Berzelins, 
who  assmned  a  hypothetical  anhydrous  ehelidonie  acid  »*  O^HK)",  the  bibasic  ehelido* 
nates  treated  with  oawtic  alkalia  or  alkaline  carbonates  yield  a  aew  acid»  ehehdinie  acidf 
which  in  the  hypothetiml  anhydrous  atate  is  C^^H'O^,  and  is  reconverted  into  ehelidonie 
acid,  as  aooa  m  the  third  atom  of  base  united  with  it  finds  an  opportunity  of  uniting 
with  another  acid«  even  if  as  feeble  as  carbonic  acid.     Lehrb.  5»  2i;3.) 

The  acid  chelidonates  crystallise  from  the  solutions  of  the  bibasic 
salts  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  in  delicate  needles  or  scales  which  do  not 
give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°.  They  redden  litmus, 
and  may  be  recrystallised,  but  give  up  their  base  when  repeatedly  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

ChdidonaU  cf  Ammonia. — Bihanc.  —  A  boiling  dilute  solution  of 
the  bibasic  lime-salt  is  neutralised  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
nitrate  evaporated;  it  then  on  cooling  yields  the  ammonia-salt  in  snow- 
white  silky  needles.  The  solution  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporatioo, 
ultimately  solidifies  to  a  transparent  mass,  which  when  collected  and 
drained  on  a  filter,  yields  the  salt  in  long  capillary  crystals  resembling 
a  knot  of  the  finest  silver-white  hair.  —  it  effloresces  in  contact  with  the 
air,  gives  off  14*23  p.  c.  (4  At.)  water  at  100%  and  then  exactly  resembles 
sulphate  of  quinine.     (Lerch.) 

Al  100».  Lerch. 

14  C ^ 84  ....    38-53    3387 

2  N 28  ....  12-85 

*0H 10  ....       4-58     4-72 

12  O 9fi  ....  4404 

C"H2(NH*)*0» 218     ....  10000 

The  salt  does  not  give  off  ammonia^  either  when  exposed  to  the  air 
at  ordipary  temperatures,  or  when  heated  to  100°.  Healed  above  160**, 
it  turns  brownish  and  gives  off  carbonate  of  ammonia;  the  residue  does 
not  contain  any  other  acid.  By  repeatedly  evaporating  the  solution 
and  redissolving  the  residue,  it  is  converted  into  the  acid  salt.  It  does 
not  form  a  tribasie  salt  when  treated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  or 
eaostic  ammonia.    (Lesdi.) 
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OhelidonaUt^  Potash.  —  a.  Tribcuic,  —  1.  The  concentrated  solution 
of  the  bihasic  salt  is  coloured  yellow  bj  potash  and  solidifies  in  a  crjs^ 
talline  mass.  —  2.  When  alcoholic  potash  is  added  to  an  alkaline 
solution  of  the  salt  h,  the  yellow  mixture  becomes  turbid  and  deposits 
amber-colonred  crystals  ot  the  tribasic  salt,  which,  when  repeatedly 
washed  with  warm  alcohol,  bake  together  into  a  soft  amber-coloured 
mass,  which,  if  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  yields  crystals  on  cooling. 

Dark  yellow;  effloresces  in  the  nir,  but  does  not  react  upon  litmus. 
Absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  becomes  moist,  and  then  exhibits  an 
alkaline  reaction.     (Lerch.) 

6.  Bibade.  —  Obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  carbonic  acid; 
crystallises  in  small  flocculent^  aggregated  needles;  dissolves  readily  in 
water.     (Probst.) 

Chdidonate  of  Soda.  —  a.  Tribasic.  —  Resembles  the  potash-salt. 

6.  Bibasie.  —  1 .  Obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  carbonate  of 
soda.  —  2.  The  dilute  solution  of  the  lime-salt  is  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  soda,  avoiding  an  excess,  which  would  be  indicated  by  the 
liquid  assuming  a  yellow  colour.  —  Delicate  silky  needles,  which 
effloresce  readily  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  gives  off  15*5  per  cent. 
(5  At.)  of  water  at  100^  and  565  p.  o.  (2  At.)  more  between  150"* 
and  160°.  (Lerch.)  After  drying  at  100°,  it  dissolves  in  15*5  parts  of 
water  at  150°,  and  much  more  abundantly  in  hot  water.     (Probst.) 

At  150».  lierch. 

2  NaO 62  ....  26-J6  2679 

14  C       84  ....  35-44  35-38 

3  H     3  ....  1-27  1-38 

no 88  ....  37-13  36-48 

C"H«Na«0»«  +  \q 237     ....  10000    100-00 

€,  Monobasic.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  a  is  mixed  with  about  |  pt 
of  chelidonic  acid,  the  mixture  boiled,  and  the  needles  which  separate  on 
coolings  purified  by  recrystallisation.     (Lerch.) 

At  100^  Lerch. 

NaO 31  ....  12-81  12-66 

14  C      84  ....  34-71  34-37 

7H     7  ....  2-89  3-16 

15  O      120  ....  49-81  49-81 

Cim»NaO»  +  4Aq 242     ....  10000    100-00 

d.  Add  (p.  415).  ^  Delicate  needles  or  scales. 

At  lOO''.  Lerch. 

NaO 31     ....      7-13    7*16 

CMHWQM 404    ....    92-87 

C"H»NaO»«,C"H*0"  +  5Aq....  435     ....  10000 

Chdidonate  of  Baryta.  —  a.  Tribasic.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
jsalt  6  is  mixed  with  ammonia;  the  yellow  mixture  heated  and  precipitated 
with  chloride  of  barium;  and  the  lemon-yellow,  precipitate  quickly  washed 
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with  water.  —  Lemon-yellow  fpowder.  Does  not  giro  off  its  water  of 
erystallisation  at  100^  Absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  Sparingly 
eoluble  in  water^  insoluble  in  alcohol.     (Lerch.) 

Ail  00\  Leroh. 

3  BaO 229-8  ....  5213  61-80 

14  C  840  ....  19-06  18-88 

7  H  7-0  ....  1-58  1-72 

15  O  120*0  ....  27-23  27*60 

C"H»Ba«0»  BaO  +  5Aq....  440*8     ....  10000    10000 

h.  Bibasie,  1 .  Obtained  by  neutralising  the  aqueous  acid  with  car- 
bonate of  baryta.  —  2.  Better:  by  adding  baryta- water  to  the  aqueous 
acid  till  the  salt  separates  out.  —  3.  By  double  decomposition  of  the 
lime-salt  with  a  baryta-salt.  —  Hard  transparent  crystalline  grains. 
The  solution  has  no  action  upon  litmus.  The  salt  does  not  give  off 
any  water  at  100°.  It  dissolves  rery  sparingly  in  water  either  hot  or 
cold.  (Lerch.) 

At  lOO'.  Lerch. 

2  BaO  153-2  ....  4543     4515 

14  C  84-0  ....  24-91     24-71 

4  H  4-0  ....  1-19     1-25 

12  O  960  ....  28-47     2889 

C»*H»B«H)»  +  2Aq....  387-2     ....  lOO'OO    - 100-00 

Chelidcmate  of  Strontia.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  strontia 
in  the  aqueous  acid.  Crystallises  on  oooling  in  slender  needles,  which 
after  drying  appear  interlaced  like  wool.  After  drying  at  200°,  it 
dissolves  in  240  pts.  of  water  at  16°    (Probst.) 

A  cid.  —  Slender  needles  or  scales. 

At  100*.  Lerch. 

BalO  76-6     ....     1594     16*^6 

C»H»20»  404-0     ....     84-06 

CMH»BaO»  +  C«H*OM  +  5Aq 4806     ....  100-00 

CheUdoncOe  of  Lime.  —  a.  Triba$ic. —  1.  Produced  from  h  by  boiling 
with  ammonia,  almost  without  change  of  form.  —  2.  When  the  solution 
of  6  is  mixed  with  lime-water,  no  action  takes  place  in  the  cold,  but  at 
the  boiling  heat,  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  the  alkaline  reaction 
of  the  lime-water  disappears,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  separates;  the 
addition  of  lime  water  must  be  continued  till  the  liquid  remains  alkaline. 
«.*-An  odmiztBre  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  anavoidable.  —  3.  Prepared  like  the 
VarytarsaH.  —  Yellow  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Lerch.) 

At  100**.  Lerch* 

3CaO 84  ....  28-47  28-88 

14  C  84  ....  28-47  28*84 

7  H 7  ....  2-37  2-75 

16  O 120  ....  40^69  39-53 


C"HK:a«0",CaO  +  6Aq    ....  295    ....  10000     100-00 

TOL.    XII.  2   B 
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6.  BUxmc.  —  Occurs  in  the  herb  of  Chelidonium  majiu.  For  the  pre- 
paration, seepage  413.)  Gives  off  5  At.  water  at  150^,  the  sixth  at  200°,  in 
all  ]8'62  p.  c.  (6  At.)  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly  in 
boiling  water^  whence  it  crystallises  for  the  most  part  on  cooling;  it  is 
insoluble  in  sdcohol. 


At  aoo'. 

2CaO   56  .... 

U  C  84  ■  .... 

2  H 2  .... 

IOC  80  .... 

CMRKJa^O"  ....  222     .... 


Lerch. 

25-22 

37-84     37-45 

0*90     1-12 

86-04 


100-00 


At  100\ 

2  CaO 56 

14  C  84 

8  H 8 

16  O 128 


Lerch. 

20-29     20-28 

30-43     30-68 

2-90     3-04 

46-38     46-00 


C"H2Ca*0W  +  6Aq 276     ....  10000     10000 


At  150*. 

2  CaO    56 

C"HSO» 175 


Lerch. 

24-24     24-07 

75-76 


C"H«Ca«0"  +  Aq  231     ....  100-00 


c.  Acid.    Slender  needles  or  scales. 


At  100°. 


CaO 
28  C  .... 
11  H  .... 
27  O  .... 


28 
168 

11 
216 


Lerch. 

6-62  6-52 

39-71  39-92 

2-62  2-65 

5105  50-91 


C"H«CaO".C"H*0»  +  3Aq 423     ....  10000     10000 

CkelidoruUe  of  Lime  and  Potash.  —  When  an  undiluted  solution  of 
the  bibasic  lime-salt  is  mixed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  1  At.  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  a  tribasic  chelidonate  is  formed, 
containing  2  At.  calcium  and  1  At.  potassium. — In  a  very  dilute 
solution,  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  immediately  precipitated  by  carbonate 
of  potash.  (Lerch.) 

Chelidonate  of  Magnesia.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  hot  aqueous  cbelidonic  acid,  till  the  liquid  is  neutralised. 
Crystallises  on  cooling,  in  bifurcate  needles,  which  effloresce  in  the  air, 
and  after  drying  at  100°,  dissolve  in  79  pts.  of  water  at  16°,  more  readily 
in  hot  water.  (Probst.) 

From  a  mixture  of  chrome-alum  with  an  alkaline  chelidonate,  a  salt 
having  a  fine  bright  green  colour  is  precipated  on  application  of  heat  or 
addition  of  ammonia.  (Lerch.) 

By  saturating  the  aqueous  acid  with  oxide  of  zine,  a  liquid  is  formed, 
which  has  an   acid  reaction,  a  sweetish   astringent  taste,  and  yields 
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crystals  as  it  cools.     These  crystals,  after  drying  at  100%  dissolre  in 
140  pts.  of  water  at  14'',  more  readily  iu  hot  water.  (Probst.) 

Chdidonate  of  Lead.  —  a.  Sexhasic,  —  The  salt  c  mixed  with  ammonia 
is  added  to  basic  acetate  of  lead.     Dark  yellow. 

Lerch 
I.  II.  at  100*. 

6PbO  670»8  ....     80  16    6PbO  6708  ....     81'03  ....  80-06 

C"H«OW    1660  ....     19-84      C^^HO'  15-70  ....     18-97 

CMHJO»o,6PbO....  836-8  ....  10000  CWHPb80i«,3PbO....  82-78  ....  10000 
Calculation  I  is  by  Lerch ;  II  by  Gerhardt  (TVat'M,  3,  763). 

b,  Tribasic.  —  I.  Obtained  by  treating  c  with  ammonia.  —  2.  The 
solution  of  bibasic  chelidonate  of  lime,  mixed  cold  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  yields  yellowish  white  flakes  containing  2  At.  water,  which  are 
given  off  between  150^  and  160°,  the  salt  then  turning  yellow.  If  the 
solations  are  mixed  at  the  boiling  heat,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  produced 
at  once  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate.  —  Lemon- yellow  amorphous 
powder,  darker  if  mixed  with  a;  decolorised  and  decomposed  by  acids; 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  soluble  in  lead-salts. 


Precipitated  boiling,  Lerch. 

3  PbO 335-4     ....     66-92  67-06 

14  C  840     ....     16-75  15*90 

2  H 20     ....       0-40  0-52 

10  O  800     ....     15-93  16-52 

CMH*Pb20«  PbO 501-4     ....  10000  10000 


Precipitated  cold.  Lerch. 

3  PbO 335-4     ....     64-57     66-03 

CMHW« 1660    ....     31-96 

2  HO 180    ....      3-47     3*60 

C"H«Pb20»«,PbO  +  2Aq....  519-4     ....  10000 

e.  Bibasic.  —  When  a  solution  of  the  lime-salt  is  mixed  with  nitrate 
of  lead,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  small  shining  crystalline 
scales  or  slender  needles,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolve  in 
1  ead-salts  and  in  strong  nitric  acid,  but  not  in  fuming  nitric  acid. 

After  drying  at  100%  it  gives  off  4-23  p.  c.  (2  At)  water  at  200^. 
(Lerch.) 

At  200"*.  Lerch. 

2  PbO 223-6  ....  57-40 

14  C  84-0  ....     21-55     20*88 

2  H  2-0  ....      0  51     0-68 

12  O  80-0  ....  20-54 


CMH«PbH)»  389-6    ....  10000 

2  B  2 
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LiCtcn* 

2  PbO 223-6  ....  54-86     54*68 

14  C  840  ....  20-61     20-48 

4  H 4-0  ....  0-98     1-03 

12  O  96-0  ...  23  55     2381 

OMHspb^O^  +  2Aq 407-6     ....  10000     lOO'OO 

When  tbe  solation  is  beated  with  stron;]^  nitric  acid,  an  acid  salt  is 
produced,  which  forms  tbe  tribasic  salt  when  treated  with  alkalis. 

T\erroti8  ChelidoncUe.  —  The  aqneous  acid  dissolves  iron. 

Ferric  Chdidonaie.  —  a.  The  solation  of  iron  in  ohelidonic  acid 
passes  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation  during  evaporation^  and  deposits  a 
dingy  yellow  precipitate.  —  6.  The  bi basic  soda- salt  forms  with  aqueous 
sesquicfaloride  of  iron,  a  dingy  yellow  precipitate,  somewhat  soluble  in 
acetic  acid  and  in  excess  of  sesquicbloride  of  iron;  it  does  not  diminish 
in  weight  at  100°,  and  if  set  on  fire  at  one  pointy  burns  away  with  a 
sparkling  light,  leaving  charcoal  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  (Lerch.) 

Lerch. 

Fe20» 80    ....     32-52     3260 

C"H«OW   166     ....     67-48 

C"H«0»»,Fe20» 246     ....  10000 

When  chelidonate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  excess  of  sesquicbloride  of 
iron,  the  greater  part  of  the  ferric  chelidonate  remains  dissolved;  the 
pale  yellow  filtrate  gradually  assumes  a  darker  colour,  and  ultimately 
becomes  black-brown  and  opaque,  but  recovers  its  pale  yellow  colour 
after  some  time;  on  heating  the  liquid,  the  changes  of  colour  take  place 
more  quickly.  The  dark  brown  liquid  forms  with  ammonia  a  rusty 
brown  precipitate,  which  becomes  black  when  treated  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  ammonia  (probably  from  formation  of  protoxide  of  iron); 
tne  liquid,  after  having  recovered  its  pale  yellow  colour,  forms  with 
ammonia  a  red-brown  precipitate  containing  57'65  p.  o.  Fe'O',  7'32  C 
15  H  and  33*56  0  ;  the  organic  substance  contained  in  it  corresponds 
therefore  to  the  formula  CH'O**.  (Lerch.)  [It  probably  contains  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  of  an  amide.] 

Chelidonate  cf  Copper,  —  The  hot  solution  of  chelidonate  of  soda 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  copper,  yields  by  cooling  or  by  slow  evaporatioD, 
greyish  green  crystals  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  (Probst.) 

Chelidonate  of  Silver, — a.  Tribasic. —  When  the  ammoniacal  sola- 
tion of  the  bibasic  lime-salt  or  tribasic  potash-salt  is  precipitated  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  which  becomes 
greenish  even  during  filtration,  and  when  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  assumes  a  yellow-brown  colour,  and  is  then  no  longer  soluble  in 
ammonia.  On  mixing  the  hot  solutions,  the  decomposition  takes  place 
still  more  quickly.  lu  conseqaence  of  this  tendency  to  decomposition,  the  amount 
of  carbon  formed  by  combustion  varies  by  more  than  1  per  cent.;  the  percentage  of 
til?er-ozide    formed   varied    from    63*08    to    68*85.    (Lerch.)       [  Lerch 's  formula 
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C)4H3O'0^3AgO  Kquirefl  67*70  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  siher;  the  formula  C^^HAg^OX 
requires  68' 91  p.  c.  As  the  salt  decomposes  during  filtration,  the  analysis  may  be 
expected  to  give  more  silver  than  the  formula  requires.     L.] 

Bihasic,  1 .  Obtained  bj  dissolving  oxide  of  silver  in  cbelidonic  acid. 
—  2.  When  the  bibasic  lime-salt  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the  salt  crystallises  on  cooling  from  the 
resulting  solution,  aud  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation.  —  Long, 
colourless  silky  needles,  resembling  acetate  of  silver.  Permanent  in  tbe 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  not  altered  by  heating  to  between 
100°  and  130  .  Between  140°  and  150%  it  decomposes  with  slight 
detonation.  It  dissolves  in  water,  ammonia,  and  strong  nitric  aoid,  but 
not  in  alcohol. 

AnkydrouM.  Hydraied,  Probst.       Lereh. 

2  AgO 232  ....  58-29  2  AgO   ....  232  ....  57-00  ....     56'5  ....     57-00 

14  C      84....  2M1         14  C     84....  20-64  20-48 

2  H     2  ....  0-50          3  H    3  ....  0*74  0-78 

10  O     80....  20-10         11  O    88....  21-62  21-74 

C"H»Ag*OB...  398  ....  100-00         +  Aq  407  ....   10000  100-00 

ChelidonaU  of  Silver  and  Calcium,  —  On  mixing  a  concentrated 
ammoniacal  solution  of  the  bibasic  lime-salt  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  light  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  which  alters  but 
little  in  drying,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  only  after  continued  boiling. 
(Lerch.) 

Anhydrous,  Hydrated,  Lerch. 

2  AgO 232  ....  56-63       2  AgO 232  ....     5447     5404 

CaO 28  ....  6-72          CaO 28  ....  6-57 

14  C  84  ....  20-14  14  C  84  ....  19-72  19-76 

H 1  ....  0-24   2  H 2  ....   0-47  0-76 

9  O 72  ....  17-27     10  O  80  ....  18*77 

C"HCaAg«OW  417     ....  10000     +  Aq 426     ....  100-00 

Cbelidonic  acid  dissolves  at  12*^  in  700  pts.  of  alcohol  of  75  per  cent. 
(Richter,  Probst.) 


Meconic  Acid. 

Serturner.     (1805.)    A.  Tr.  13,  1,  234;    14,   1,  47;    GUb.  55,  72; 

51,  183;  64,  65. 
Seouin.     Ann.   Chim.  92,  228. 
Choulant.     Oilb,  56,  349. 
RoBidUET.     Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  5,  282;  also  OilK  57,  IGS. —Ann.  Chim. 

Fkys.  51,  236;  also  J,  Pharm.  19,  67;  also  Ann.  Phm-m.  5,  90. — 

Ann.  Chim.  Phyi.  53,  425;  also  J.  Pharm.  20,  79.  —  Pharm.  Centr, 

1833,  209. 
A.  VoGEL.     Schw.  20,  196;  Pepeti.  4,  40. 
John.     Berl.  Jahrb.  1819,  156. 
LiEBiG.     Pogg.  31,  168;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  7,  37. — Ann.  Pharm.  26, 11  3 

and  147.— -PAarm.  Cenir.  1834,  202. 
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Wackenroder.     y.  Br.  Arch.  25,  167.— Pkarm.  Cmtr.  1841,  474,  586. 
Stekhousb.     Phil.  Mag.  J.  25,  596  ;    also  Mem,  Chan.  Soc.  2.  113; 

alflo  Ann.  Pharm,  51,  231;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  353.  —  Pharm. 

Cenir.  1844,  129. 
H.  How.     Edinb.  Phil.  Trans.  20,  401.— Ann.  Pharm.  83,  350. 

Mohntdure,  Opiumtaure,  Acide  meeonique. — In  opium  and  in  nnripe  poppy- 
heads  [?L.]. — Disoorered  by  SertUrneri  bat  the  more  exact  investigation  haa  been 
made  priae^^y  by  Robiqaet  and  by  Liebig. 

Preparation.  1.  The  aqueous  decoction  of  opium  is  treated  with 
ammonia  to  precipitate  the  morphine;  the  filtrate  concentrated  ;  a  small 
additional  quantity  of  morphine  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  filtrate 
diluted  with  water  and  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium  j  the  precipitate, 
consisting  of  meconate  of  baryta,  brown  colouring  matter,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  morphine,  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  digestion 
with  the  exact  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  required  for  that  purpose; 
and  the  filtrate,  after  being  concentrated  by  evaporation,  is  left  to  evaporate 
further  in  vacuo;  it  then  yields  coloured  crystals  of  meconic  acid.  The 
liquid  filtered  from  the  meconate  of  baryta  yields  when  evaporated,  a 
further  quantity  of  the  same  salt.  (Sertiirner.) 

In  consequence  of  this  solubility  of  the  meconate  of  baryta,  the  product  is  but 
small  (Robiquet).  An  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  chars  the  meconic  acid  (Pelletier). 
The  hotter  and  more  concentrated  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  longer  it  works,  the 
more  completely  is  the  meconic  acid  converted  into  oomenic  add.  If  the  decoction  of 
opium,  after  bein^  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  filtered,  be  not  well  purified  before 
the  chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  it,  the  greater  part  of  the  meconate  of  baryta  will 
remain  dissolved  (Merck). 

2.  Pelletier  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  50,  250)  proceeds  in  the  same  manner 
as  Sertiimer,  but  uses  baryta-water  instead  of  chloride  of  barium,  and 
removes  the  greater  part  of  the  brown  colouring  matter  from  the  preci- 
pitate by  repeated  boiling  with  alcohol. 

3.  Opium  is  exhausted  with  strong  alcohol  and  the  tincture  mixed 
with  chloride  of  barium,  which  precipitates  nearly  all  the  meconic  acid 
as  nearly  pure  baryta-salt;  this  salt  is  then  washed  with  alcohol  and 
decompOEea  by  sulphuric  acid.  (Merck,  Repert.  32,  87.) 

4.  The  filtered  decoction  of  100  pts.  of  opium  is  boiled  with  2  pts.  of 
magnesia;  the  liquid  filtered;  the  grey  powder  which  remains  on  the 
filters,  freed  from  colouring  matter  and  morphine  by  means  of  hot  alcohol; 
the  remaining  powder,  consisting  of  basic  meconate  of  magnesia,  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  solution  pre- 
cipitated by  chloride  of  barium;  the  liquid  again  filtered;  and  the 
reddish  precipitate  of  siilphate  and  meconate  of  baryta  decomposed  by 
long-continued  digestion  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  after  which  the 
liquid  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  filtered  and  evaporated; 
and  the  coloured  crystals  thereby  obtained  are  washed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water.  (Robiquet )  —  Or  the  magnesia-precipitate,  after  being 
exhausted  with  alcohol,  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  excess  of  magnesia;  the  liquid  is 
decanted;  the  residue  heated  to  the  boiling  point  with  an  excess  of  a 
mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  or  3  pts.  of  water;  the  liquid  filtered  at 
the  boiling  heat;  and  the  still  brown  crystals  of  the  acid  which  separate 
on  cooling  are  collected.  (Robiquet.)  [These  crystals  arc  probably  comenic 
acid.  Om.)  J 

5.  The  decoction  of  opium  freed  from  morphine  by  ammonia  as  in  1, 
is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium :  and  the  impure  neutral  meconate  of 
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lime,  amoQiitiiig  to  aboat  8  per  cent,  of  the  opiam^  is  carefully  washed  and 
SQspended  in  six  times  its  bulk  of  hot  water,  then  mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  till  it  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  powder  of  pure 
meconate  of  lime,  103  pts.  of  this  powder  are  then  decomposed  by  diges- 
tion with  water  containing  36  pts.  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
filtrate  is  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal.     (Winkler,  Repert,  45,  460.) 

6.  Opium  is  exhausted  with  dilute  potash;  the  filtrate  precipitated 
by  chloride  of  calcium;  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  water  and  boiling 

alcohol  (according  to  Robiquet,  it  is  better  to  ezbaast  the  opium  with  water  at  38*  ; 
neutralise  the  extract  with  coarsely  pounded  marble ;  evaporate  to  a  sjrup  ;  mix  with 
concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  whereby  the  meconate  of  lime  is  more 
completely  separated  in  proportion  as  the  liquids  are  more  concentrated  ;  then  wash  the 
precipitate  with  water  and  press  it).  1  pt.  of  it  is  then  suspended  in  a  mixture  of 
3  pts.  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  and  20  pts.  boiling  water;  the  mixture 
kept  at  a  temperature  short  of  100^,  and  frequently  shaken,  till  the 
whole  is  dissolved;  and  the  acid  meconate  of  lime  which  separates  on 
cooling,  is  collected  on  linen,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
redissolved  after  pressure  in  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
20  pts.  of  hot  water,  aToiding  ebullition.  The  liquid  then  yields  on  cool* 
ing  crystals  of  meconic  acid  nearly  free  from  lime,  while  the  mother- 
liquor,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  contains 
scarcely  any  meconic  acid.  The  still  coloured  crystals,  after  being 
washed  and  pressed,  are  dissolved  in  16  pts.  of  hot  water;  the  liquid  is 
strained  through  linen;  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  two- thirds  of  the 
original  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid;  on  cooling  it  yields  crystals  of 
meconic  acid  free  from  lime  but  still  coloured.  These  crystals  are 
suspended  in  cold  water,  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  potash  and 
heated  to  100%  with  gradual  addition  of  water  in  quantity  just  sufficient 
to  dissolve  them;  the  solution  which  solidifies  on  cooling  is  well  pressed 
(the  liquid  which  runs  off  yields  impure  meconic  acid  when  treated  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid);  the  expressed  mass,  which  is  not  yet  quite 
white,  is  redissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water;  the 
solid  mass  obtained  on  cooling  is  again  pressed;  and  this  treatment  is  re- 
peated till  a  pure  white  product  is  obtained.  Lastly,  this  pure  meconate  of 
potash  is  dissolved  in  16  to  20  pts.  of  hot  water;  the  acid  meconate  of 
potash  which  separates  on  cooling  is  mixed  on  linen  with  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water,  pressed,  and  redissolved  in  16  pts.  of  hot  water;  the 
solution  is  mixed  with  2  or  3  pts.  of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  crystals 
of  pure  meconic  acid  which  form  on  cooling  are  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  recrystallised  from  solution  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  (Gregory,  Ann.  Pharm.  24,  43). — The  roother-Iiqnor 
expressed  from  the  potash-salt,  still  yields  a  quantity  of  impure  meconic  acid  when 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Paper-filters  [probably  on  account  of  the  iron  contained 
in  them]  cannot  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  process.  (Gregory.)  —  The  chloride  of 
calcium  precipitate  suspended  in  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water  is  mixed  and  well  stirred 
up  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  90°  till  the  greater  part  of  it  is  dissolved  ;  the  hot  liquid  is 
filtered  through  paper  which  has  been  completely  freed  from  iron  by  hydrochloric  acid; 
the  delicate  needles  of  acid  meconate  of  lime  which  separate  on  cooling  are  pressed  be- 
tween  linen,  dissolved  in  the  required  quantity  of  water  at  90°,  decomposed  by  a  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  equal  to  half  that  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  precipitate ;  and  the 
liquid  is  heated  for  a  few  seconds^  but  not  to  100°,  and  then  left  to  cool  slowly.  If 
lighter  crystals  of  the  lime-salt  should  form  above  the  more  densely  interlaced  crystals 
of  meconic  acid,  the  former  may  be  separated  mechanically  ;  or  if  the  crystallisation  takes 
place  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  this  mode  of  separation,  the  whole  must  be  redissolved  in 
hot  water,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lime  removed  by  fresh  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
crystols  of  the  acid  obtained  in  either  way — which  should  burn  away  without  residue 
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— tre  collected  on  a  filter  previously  pvrified  wMk  liyidrttcUoiio  wad,  washed  witli  aolA 
water,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water ;  they  retain  however  a  browniak 
colour,  which  may  be  removed  by  treatment  with  potash  &o.  according  to  Gregory's 
method.     (Robiquet.) 

How  heats  the  crude  acid  free  from  lime  with  twice  iter  weight  of 
water^  till  the  whole  dissolres  on  addition  of  ammonia.  The  solution  on 
cooling  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  which  may  he  freed  hy  pressure 
from  the  hlack  mother-liquor,  and  recrystallised  two  or  three  times  from. 
the  smallest  possihle  quantity  of  boiling  water.  From  the  solution  id 
hot  water,  the  meconic  acid  se{>arates  on  addition  of  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  colourless  laminsB,  which  are  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
once  recrystallised  from  boiling  water. 

7.  One  pt.  of  opium  is  macerated,  for  24  hours^  according  to 
Robinet's  method  (/.  Chim.  med.  1,  357)9  with  6  pts.  of  a  solution  of 
1  pt.  common  salt  in  4  pts.  water;  the  liquid  decanted;  the  pressed 
residue  again  macerated  with  3  pts.  of  a  solution  of  common  salt;  the 
liquid  decanted  from  the  residue;  the  residue  pressed  and  repeatedly 
triturated  with  cold  water;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness;  and  the 
residue,  consisting  of  a  lower  brown  layer  of  morphine  and  extractive 
matter  and  an  upper  yellow  layer  of  meconate  of  soda,  is  pulverised* 
and  repeatedly  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  former  sub- 
stances and  leaves  the  meconate  of  soda.  This  salt  is  dissolved  in 
water;  the  solution  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead;  the  precipitate 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated. 
(Merck,  Mag,  Fkarm.  15,  147.) 

The  precipitation  of  the  opium-decoction  by  means  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  proposed  by  Choulant,  Hare  (Fhil,  Mag.  Ann.  2,  233),  and  others 
is  rejected  by  Sertilmer,  because  the  oxide  of  lead  carries  every  thing 
down  with  it. 

The  decoloration  of  meconic  acid  by  animal  charcoal  {BluUaugeniohle) 
though  very  efiectual,  is  attended  with  great  loss,  unless  the  portion  of 
meconic  acid  retained  by  the  charcoal  is  afterwards  extracted  by 
carbonate  of  potash.     (Robiquet,  Liebig.) 


FraperUes.    The  crystallised  acid  deprived  of  its  water  of  orystaUii 
tion  at  100°,  yields  a  white  opaque,  effloresced  mass.     (Robiquet.)    Has 
a  sour  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  strongly. 

Dried  between  100°  and  120°.             Liebig.  Stenfaonse.      Robiquet. 

14  C  84     ....     42  42-3  ....     42-45     ....    41-01 

4  H  4     ....       2  20  ....       2*07     ....       4-4» 

14  O  112     ....     66  55-7  ....     56-48     ....     54-50 

C"H*0"    200    ....  100    100-0    ....  10000    ....  10000 

Decomp<mUion8,  1.  The  acid  is  resolved  at  a  moderate  heat  into 
carbonic  acid  and  comenic  acid; 

C"H*0"  =  C"H*OM  +  2CO«. 

at  a  higher  temperature,  partly  into  carbonic  and  pyromeconic  acids, 
partly  into  water,  acetic  acid,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  charcoal. 

The  acid,  after  drying  at  120°,  gives  off  water  at  170**,  which 
increases  in  quantity  at  220^  and  between  200°  and  220*^  is  accompanied 
by  carbonic  acid.     From  220°  to  230°,  all  evolution  of  gas  ceases   uid 
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the  tmh-grej  OTstaUhie  ioalj  leeidue  eossists  of  oonwnio  aoid  [wfaeaee 
oomes  the  water)  (O^m-)]  ^  ^^®  meconic  aeid  is  immediatdy  exposed 
to  a  strong  heat,  it  yields  at  first  about  20  per  cent,  of  pjnromeeonic  aoid, 
together  with  water  and  acetic  acid,  then  carbonic  aoid  and  a  rerj 
small  qaantitj  of  combustible  gas,  together  with  empyreumatic  oil,  and 
at  last,  long  white  needles  of  parapyromeoonio  aoid  ^a  subetanco  requir*- 
ing  further  examination),  which  are  difficult  to  fuse,  nave  a  strong  aeid 
reaction,  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  likewise  redden  ferrio  salts. 
(Robiquet.) 

Dry  meconic  acid  melts  between  1 5(f  and  200°,  and  is  conTerted, 
with  frothing  and  evolution  of  pyromeconic  [and  carbonic]  acid,  into 
brown  comenic  acid,  which  at  250^,  gives  off  pyromeconic  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  water,  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  and  orown  empyreumatic  oil, 
then  assumes  a  black  brown  colour,  and  ultimately  leaves  a  light  combus- 
tible charcoal.  (Wackenroder.)  —  Meconic  acid  subjected  to  rapid  dry 
distillation  suffers  the  same  kind  of  decomposition  as  comenic  acid,  and 
yields  the  same  substance  resembling  metagallic  acid  (xi,  884). 
(Winckler.) 

2.  Meconic  acid  rapidly  heated  in  a  spoon  boils  up,  emits  dense  white 
fumes  having  a  slight  empyreumatic  odour,  burns  easily  with  a  yellow 
flame,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  charcoaL     (Wackenroder.^ 

d.  Pulverised  meconic  acid  dissolves  in  bromine-wdter,  with  n4>id 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid;  and  the  liquid,  after  a  while  deposits  beautiful 
crystals  of  bromocomeuic  acid  : 

C"H^O>*  +  2Br  =  CMH»BrOW  t  HBr  +  2C0». 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  bibasic  meconate  of 
ammonia,  the  monobasic  salt  is  formed,  and  chlorocomenic  acid  remains 
in  the  mother-liquor.     (How.) 

4.  Meconic  acid  is  quickly  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  the  mixture 
being  projected  from  the  vessel  if  large  quantities  are  used,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  formed.  (Robiquet.)  When  nitrate  of  silver 
is  precipitated  by  aqueous  meconic  acid,  nitric  acid  being  added  in 
quantity  rather  larger  than  is  required  to  dissolve  the  meconate  of  silver, 
and  the  liquid  warmed,  flakes  of  cyanide  of  silver  separate  without  any 
evolution  of  nitrous  acid,  and  oxalate  of  silver  remains  dissolved  in  the 
acid  liquid.  The  only  products  of  the  reaction  are  carbonic  acid,  oxalate 
of  silver,  and  cyanide  of  silver,  the  quantity  of  which  is  however  less 
as  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  greater.    (Liebig,  Ann.  Phaifn.  5,  286.) 

5.  Oil  of  vitriol  exerts  but  a  slight  decomposing  action  on  meconie 
acid,  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved  only  after  long  boiling  the  liquid, 
and  still  retaining  its  power  of  reddening  ferric  salts.     (Robiquet.) 

6.  By  boiling  with  water  and  aqueous  acids,  meconic  acid  is  con- 
verted, with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  into  comenic  acid  : 

C"H*0"  «  Ci8H<0»  +  2C0«. 

This  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is  observed  even  when  the  acid  is  dis- 
flolved  in  water;  and  if  the  boiling  be  continued,  it  foed  on  for  several 
days,  till  in  fact  the  transformation  into  comenic  acid  is  complete,  the 
liquid  then  acquiring  a  red-brown  colour.  When  a  meconate  is  boiled 
with  excess  of  either  of  the  stronger  acids  diluted  with  water,  this 
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evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is  mach  more  rapid,  amounting  to  a  kind  of 
efferTCScence,  and  the  liquid  remains  colourless.  (Robiqnet.)  Liebig 
also  obtained  a  dark  brown  extractive  secondary  product  by  boiling 
meconic  acid  with  water;  but  on  heating  the  acid  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  brisk  effervescence  ensued  and  colourless  comenic  acid  was 
formed;  hence  the  formation  of  this  acid  appears  to  be  independent  of 
that  of  the  brown  substance. 

8.  Meconic  acid  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  is 
resolved  into  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  dark  brown  substance 
resembling  humic  acid.     (Wackenroder.) 

9.  When  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  bibasic  meconate  of 
ammonia  is  heated  for  some  hours  with  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  tempera- 
ture below  the  boiling  point,  comenamic  acid  is  produced.  (How, 
xi,  393.) 

C"H«(NH*)«0"  =  C»5»NH»0»  +  NH>  +  2HO  +  2CG^. 

Combinations.  With  Water.  —  a.  Crystallised  Meconic  acid.  — ^ 
White  micaceous  crystalline  scales  (SertUrner,  Bobiquet) ;  rhombic 
crystals  (Merck).  Small  right  rhombic  prisms,  having  their  acute 
lateral  edges  very  much  truncated;  cleavage  parallel  to  n.  (Wacken- 
roder, J.  pr.  Chem.  23,  205.)  The  crystals  give  off  their  water  at  100*. 
(Robiquet.) 

Robiquet.     Liebig. 

CUH*0"  200     ....     78-74     78-5     ....     786 

6  HO   54     ....     21-26     21*5     ....     21-4 

m TT^MW^ — ■ 1— ^^^^  ■  _     IL-J  --         I  ■  _  ■  ~ 

C"H*0»^  +  6Aq 254     ....  100*00     1000     ....  lOO'O 

6.  Aqueous  Meconic  acid.  —  The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  but  in  4  pts.  of  boiling  water;  from  the  hot  solution  in  water 
containing  hvdrochloric  acid,  it  crystallises  more  readily  than  from  purQ 
water.     (Robiquet.) 

The  Meconates  are  either  tiibasic  (neutral)  =  C"HM*0^*,  bibasic 
=  C**H»MH)**,  or  monobasic  =  C"H>MO".  (Liebig.)  The  tribaaio 
salts  are  yellow;  those  of  the  alkalis  are  produced  by  mixing  the  acid 

with  excess  of  alkali.  —  [The  meconates  of  the  alkalis  described  by  Choolant  and 
cited  in  many  systematic  works,  appear  to  have  contained  pyromeoonic  acid,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  {»repared  with  an  acid  obtained  by  distilling  meconate  of  baryta  with 
boracic  acid.]  The  salts  heated  with  boracic,  phosphoric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
yield  a  sublimate  of  pyromeconic  acid,  but  not  when  heated  alone. 
(Choulont  &  others.)  They  redden  ferric  salts.  (SertUrner.)  They 
are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  pyromeconates.  (Robiquet.)  They 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol     (SertUrner.) 

Meconate  of  Ammonia.  —  a.  Bibasic.  —  Obtained  in  How's  process 
for  preparing  meconic  acid  (p.  424).  Slender  radiating  needles  having 
a  silky  lustre  and  acid  reaction.  (Robiquet.)  Contains  variable  quan- 
tities of  water  of  crystallisation  and  gives  off  from  6  to  16  per  cent  at 
100°.     (How.)     It  dissolves  readily  in  water. 


14  C 

MECONIC  ACID. 
At  lOO*. 

How. 
35-51 

2  N 

28     ....     11-96     ... 

....     12  09 

10  H 

10     ....       4*27     .... 

4-73 

14  O 

112     ....     47-88     ... 

....     47-67 

C"H«(NH<)»0"    ....  234     ....  100-00     ... 

10000 

427 


The  aqueous  solution  inay  be  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point 
without  decomposition  (p.  426). 

6.  Monobasic.  —  When  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  a,  hard  granular  crystals  soon  collect  on  the  edge  of 
the  vessel^  and  these,  when  recrystallised  from  boiling  water,  form  thick 
needles  concentrically  grouped.  (How.)  Sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
(Robiquet.)      Gives  off  756  p.  c.  (2  At)  water  at  100°.     (How.) 


14  C  

At  loo^ 

84     .... 

38-70     .... 

6-46     .... 

8-22     .... 
51-63     .... 

How. 
....     38-57 

N 

7  H 

14     .... 

7     ,  , 

....       6-21 
3*55 

14  O 

112     .... 

....     51-67 

C"H8(NH*)0" 217     ....  10000     100-00 

MecoTuUe  of  Potash.  —  a.  Trihasic. —  Produced  by  adding  caustic 
potash  to  the  solution  of  b.     Yellow. 

b.  Bibasic,  —  Crude  meconic  acid  is  heated  ^with  water,  caustic 
potash  added  till  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and  the 
resulting  glutinous  mass  is  treated  with  water  till  it  dissolves.  The 
solution  coagulates  on  cooling  to  a  nearly  solid  pulp,  which  must  be 
pressed  and  recrystallised. —  Colourless  silky  needles  or  laminss,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  (Liebig,  Uandb.  2,  847.) 
(For  the  decomposition  see  page  425). 

c.  Monobcuic,  —  Separates  on  mixing  a  cold-saturated  solution  of  6 
with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid^  in  slender  needles,  from 
which  all  the  potash  may  be  removed  by  further  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.     (Robiquet.) 

Meconate  of  Soda,  —  a.  Bibasic.  —  The  impure  baryta-salt  is  digested 
with  aqueous  sulphate  of  soda,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  crystals 
washed  with  alcohol;  or  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  opium  is  precipitated 
by  acetate  of  soda  and  the  precipitate  mixed  with  warm  alcohol. 
Granular  crystals.  (Sertijrner.)  Slender  needles  containing  water  of 
crystallisation  and  soluble  in  5  pts.  of  water.     (Stenhouse.) 

b.  Monobasic, —  Obtained  in  the  preparation   (6)   of  meconic  acid. 
Crystalline  grains,  dissolving  with  tolerable  facility  in  water,  sparingly 
in  aqueous  potash  and  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Robiquet,  «/.  Chim,  med 
1,  364.) 

Meconate  of  Baryta,  —  The  pure  acid  does  not  precipitate  baryta- 
water.  (Robiquet.)  It  forms  with  excess  of  baryta- water,  a  thick,  light 
yellow  gummy  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
acetic  acid;  and  the  bibasic  potash-salt  forms  with  chloride  of  barium, 
white  flakes  imperfectly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  readily  in  acetic 
acid.  (Wackenrod?r.) 

.flt6a«c,  C"H*Ba'0"-|-2Aq. —  Dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  readily 
in  baryta- water  forming  a  yellow  solution.  (Liebig.) 
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Meeonate  of  Lime.  — a.  The  aqaeooB  acid  forms  with  excess  of  lime- 
water^  white  flakes  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

ft.  Bibasic.  C"H»Ca«0"  ^  2Aq.  —  The  soktion  of  the  bibasic  potash- 
salt  supersaturated  with  ammouia  forms  with  chloride  of  calcium  a 
yellow  gelatinous  precipitate.  (Liebig.) 

c.  Monobasic.  C**HH)aO^^  +  2Aq. —  1.  The  aqneous  acid  stirred  up 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  not  too  dilute^  and  left  to  stand 
for  some  time,  3rields  a  copious  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  dissolv^es  but  slowly  in  acetic  acid.  —  2.  Obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  meconic  acid  (method  6);  when  freed  from  admixed  gypsum  by 
recrystallisation  from  boiling  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
forms  brown  shining  laminae.  ^Liebig.)  —  3.  A  mixture  not  too  dilute  of 
bibasic  meeonate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  calcium,  deposits  when  stirred 
a  crystalline  powder,  which  dissolves  slowly  in  water  but  quickly  in 
acetic  acid.  (Wackenroder.) 

The  lime-salt  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  does  not  yield  pyrome- 
conic  acid,  but  only  empyreamatic  products.  (Stenhouse.) 

Meeonate  of  Lime  and  Ammonia.  —  Precipitated  for  the  most  part 
together  with  morphine  from  the  opium- decoction;  and  remains  behind 
when  the  morphine  is  dissolved  out  by  alcohol;  another  portion  remains 
dissolved  in  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  and  crystallises  when  it  is  evaporated. 
(Robiquet.) 

Meeonate  of  Magnesia.  —  The  aqueous  acid  boiled  with  excess  of 
magnesia  forms  an  easily  soluble  salt.  (Ure,  Schw.  59,  236.) 

Meeonate  of  J7Ma.^-Tbe  aqueous  acid  does  not  precipitate  yttria- salts  and  when 
digested  with  yttria  and  evaporated,  leaves  a  crust  sparingly  soluble  ia  water. 

Mec&naJte  of  Zinc.  —  The  bibasic  potash-salt  forms  with  sulphate  of 
sine,  a  copious  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  water  and  in  sulphate  of 
sine,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic,  but  readily  in  nitric  acid. 

Meeonate  of  Tin.  —  The  white  precipitate  formed  by  the  potash-salt 
in  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  the 
latter.  (Wackenroder.) 

Mectmaie  of  Lead.  — -  Meconic  acid  added  in  slight  excess  to  nentral 
acetate  of  lead,  throws  down  thick  yellowish  white  flakes,  insoluble  even 
in  hot  water.  (Stenhouse.)  The  flakes  are  likewise  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid  and  in  acetate  of  lead.  (Wackenroder.) 

Dried  at  100"*.  Stenhouse.    Robiquet. 

3PbO    336  ....  6376  63-40    ....    6410 

14  C     84  ....  15-94  16-36     ....     21*01 

3  H    3  ....  0-67  0-66     ....      1-67 

13  O    104  ....  19-73  19-58     ....     23*22 

C"HPb»0"  +  2Aq....  527     ....  100*00     10000     ....  10000 

Robiquet  does  not  say  bow  the  salt  which  he  analysed  was  prepared  ;  its  compo- 
sition agrees  with  the  formula  C'^H'Pb'O^^  :  Stenhouse  did  not  succeed  in  preparing 
such  a  salt.  On  the  other  hand  he  obtained  more  basic  salts,  containing  from  68*4  to 
74*7  per  cent,  of  lead-oxide,  in  the  form  of  deep-yellow  precipitates  by  adding  meoonate 
of  ammonia  to  neutral  acetate  of  lead  rendered  slightly  anunoniacal  by  ammonia. 
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Ferrous  sulphate  lorwd  with  meconikte  of  aiainonia  %  clear  colourless 
mixture,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  becomes  tnrbid  and 
aCRsames  first  a  yellowish  red,  then  a  dark  red  edour.  (Wackenroder.) 

Ferric  Meconaie.  —  Meoonic  acid  and  its  salts  impart  a  bright  red 
colonr  to  ferric  salts  even  when  very  dilate,  but  form  no  precipitate. 
(Sertiirner.)  —  The  reddening  is  distingoished  from  that  which  hydro- 
sulpbocyanic  acid  produces  in  ferric  salts  by  the  fact  that  the  colour  of 
the  latter  is  lighter  and  much  mixed  with  yellow.  —  Ink  and  writing 
with  ink  are  also  reddened  by  meconic  acid.  (A.  Vogel.)  —  The  redden- 
ing is  not  destroyed  by  terchloride  of  gold  (which  distinguishes  it  from 
that  produced  by  hydrosulphocyanic  acid)  (A.  Vogel);  or  by  boiling 
with  nitric  acid  and  a  little  alcohol ;  but  quickly  by  chloride  of  soda  and 
by  nitromuriatic  acid.  (Wackenroder.)  It  is  also  destroyed,  the  ferric 
oxide  being  reduced  to  ferrous  oxide,  slowly  by  sunlight,  quickly  by  pro- 
tochloride  of  tin  (A  Vogel);  slowly  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  very 
little  by  boiling  with  sulphurous  acid.  (Wackenroder).  The  decolorised 
liquid  slowly  recovers  its  red  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air,  immediately 
ttrhen  treated  with  nitrous  acid. 

Aqueous  meconic  acid  does  not  act  in  the  cold  on  recently  precipitated 
ferric  hydrate,  but  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  at  about  80",  chiefly  in  the  form  of  ferrous 
oxide,  so  that  the  filtrate  on  cooling  deposits  ferroso-ferric  meconate  in 
the  form  of  a  reddish  powder.  (Stenhouee.) 

To  obtain  ferric  meconate  in  the  solid  state,  the  solution  of  the  pul- 
verised acid  and  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  ether  free  from  water  and 
alcohol  are  mixed ;  and  the  red-brown  flakes  which,  after  a  few  minutes 
are  deposited  from  the  deep  red  mixture,  are  washed  on  a  filter  and 
dried.     If  water  is  present,  blood-red  drops  of  liquid  separate  instead  of  flakes. 

—  The  brown-red  powder  thus  obtained  is  much  less  soluble  than  it  was 
before  drying.  It  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  cold  water  and 
alcohol,  more  quickly  in  hot  water  or  in  water  containing  acid.  The 
blood-red  solution  is  converted  by  ammonia  into  a  clear  yellowish  red 
mixture,  whereas  potash  or  soda  precipitates  the  ferric  oxide.  —  The 
brown-red  powder  contains  in  100  parts:  30-82  Fe'0»,  2600  C,  I -8511 
and  41-830. 

Ammonio-ferric  Meconate.  —  On  mixing  neutral  meconate  of  ammo- 
nia with  a  slight  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  made 
as  neutral  as  possible,  this  salt  is  precipitated  in  a  few  hours  in  the  form 
of  a  fine,  amorphous,  crimson  powder,  which  must  be  washed  on  the  filter 
with  water,  as  long  as  the  water  takes  up  any  sulphuric  acid.  The 
powder  retains  its  colour  when  dried  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures; 
but  at  100°,  it  becomes  red-brown  and  dull,  without  however  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  to  protoxide.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in 
cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  very  readily  in  hot  or  in  acidulated  water. 
When  the  aqueous  solution  is  heated  to  50%  part  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  and  at  109°,  the  whole,  the  liquid  being  at 
the  same  time  decolorised.  The  blood-red  solution,  if  quickly  heated,  is 
coloured  deep  yellow  by  ammonia,  without  precipitation,  whereas  potash, 
soda,  or  lime  aeoolorises  it,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  precipitation 
of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  free  from  protoxide.  (Stenhouee.)  —  The 
crimson  powder  contains  in  100  parts:  23-05Fe*0',  3*49N,  31*24  0,  2-d7H 
and  39-88  0.  (Stenhouse.) 
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Cupric  MeeoTiaU.  a,  Bihddc,  —  Bibasic  meconate  of  potash  forms 
with  solutions  of  copper,  an  emerald-green  precipitate  which  yields  vety 
little  pyromeconic  acid  by  dry  distillation.  (Stenhoase.)  Wackenroder 
obtained  with  sulphate  of  copper,  a  bluish  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolving  slowly  in  acetic,  quickly  in  nitric  acid. 

b.  Monobasic,  —  The  free  acid  imparts  an  emerald  green  colour  to 
aqueous  sulphate  of  copper,  and  produces  after  a  while  a  pale  yellow 
precipitate.  (Robiquet.)  —  W'ith  acetate  of  copper,  it  forms  a  greenish 
yellow  precipitate,  which  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  pyromeconic  acid 
by  distillation.  (Stenhouse.) 

MercurouB  Meconate,  —  Mercurous  nitrate  is  precipitated  by  the 
potash-salt  in  thick  pale  yellow  flakes,  and  by  the  free  acid  in  white 
curdy  flakes,  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
nitric  acid.  (Wackenroder.) 

Mercuric  Meconate,  — The  acid  and  its  potash-salt  form  with  mercuric 
nitrate,  a  large  quantity  of  yellowish  white  curdy  flakes,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid  and  common  salt,  but  are  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  mercuric  nitrate.  (Wackenroder.) 

Meconate  of  Silver,  —  a,  Tribasic.  —  When  neutral  nitrate  of  silver 
is  precipitated  by  meconic  acid  exactly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  the 
liquid  becomes  acid  and  a  yellowish  white  pulpy  precipitate  is  thrown 
down.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  by  repeatedly  boiling  the  salt  b  with 
fresh  portions  of  water.  After  drying,  it  detonates  when  heated.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acetic  acid.  (Wackenroder.) 


3  AgO. 
14  C 

Dried  at  U0\ 
348     .... 

•  •••••■■••a              0^              •••• 

66-79 

1612 

0-20 

16-89 

Liebig. 

66-34 

16*10 

H 

0-24 

11  O 

•••■•«       Ot5       •••■ 

17-32 

C"HAg«0"  ....  521     ....  100  00    10000 

5.  Biba$ic.  —  The  aqueous  acid  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  snow- 
white  precipitate  which  does  not  become  crystalline  when  washed  with 
cold  water,  is  converted  into  a  by  boiling  with  water,  and  when  heated 
after  drying,  melts  and  decomposes  without  detonation,  leaving  52*28  p.  c 
of  white  silver.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm.  7,  240.)  —  Liebig  formerly  obtoined 
{Ann.  Fharm.  7,  240)  under  apparently  similar  circamstanoes,  a  white  precipitate, 
which  when  washed  and  dried  assamed  the  form  of  shining  crystalline  laminse,  and  was 
deoomposed  by  heat,  witli  slight  tamefaction,  leaving  49*58  per  cent,  of  white  siWer. 


14  C  .... 
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at  100*. 

84     .... 

2      ... 

216     .... 

112     .... 

20-29     ... 
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62-18     ... 

27-05     ... 

Liebig. 
20-00 

W        H      ••■! 

0-48 

2Ag 
14  O .... 

52-28 

27-24 

C»*H»Ag*0"  .... 

414     .... 

100-00     ... 

100-00 

Meconic  acid  disolves  readily  in  alcohol  (Sertiimer)^  less  readily  in 
ether^  especially  if  absolute,  (Stenhouse.) 

RespectiDg  another  add  of  opiam  not  yet  ^rther  examined,  vid,  Pfaff  {N.  TV. 
7,  1,  428). 
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Conjugated  Compounds  of  Afeconie  Acid, 

Eihylmeconic  Acid. 

Cn»H»0'*  =  C*H»0,C"H»O». 

H.  How.    (1852.)    Edinb.  Phil.  Trans.  20,  401.— Ann.  Pharm.  83,  357. 
Ethylameconic  acid,  AethylmekonM&ure,  Aeihermeioiu&ure. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  18  passed  into  a 
solution  of  nieconic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  till  theliauid  fumes  strongly; 
on  cooling,  a  precipitate  forms  consisting  of  thread-like  crystals  which 
must  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  recrystallised  from  hot  water, 
^f  only  rectified  spirit  is  used,  meconate  of  etbylmeconic  acid  separates  after  a  longer 
time  only  and  in  a  less  crystalline  state.  The  mother-liquor  contains  bietbylmeoonic 
acid. 

Properties.  Small  shining  square  needles.  Does  not  give  off  any 
water  at  100°.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  acid  reaction  and 
coagulates  albumen. 


18  C 

8  H 

....  108 
8 

....  47*36  ... 

....      u'vU    ... 

....   4V  A4   ... 

How. 

47-26 

3-71 

14  O 

....  112 

49-03 

C«H80"  .... 

....  228 

....  100*00  ... 

10000 

Deompositions.  1 .  Melts  at  1 58°  or  1 59°,  into  a  transparent  yellow 
liquid,  yielding  at  the  same  time  a  sublimate  consisting  of  shining  rhombic 
crystals.  —  2.  With  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  forms  meconamic  acid;  caustic 
ammonia  in  excess  decomposes  it  rapidly.  —  3.  Heated  with  alkalies  it 
yields  meconates. 

Comhinations.     Etbylmeconic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water. 

It  expels  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates  with  efflorescence.  The 
Ethylmeconaits  are  hihasic  (neutral)  =  C^'H'M'O**  or  monobasic  (acid) 
=  G"H''MO*^: — the  acid  appears  also  to  form  salts  with  excess  of  base. 

Etkylmeconate  of  Baryta.  —  a.  Bibasie.  —  When  the  boiling  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  is  exactly  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the 
filtrate  deposits  the  salt  in  small  yellow  needles. 

How. 

2  BaO   153-2     ....     42-18     41-89 

C»«H«0»    2100     ....     57-82 

C»H«Ba*0"  363-2     ....  100-00 

In  other  experiments,  How  obtained  from  42  to  44-5  per  cent,  of  baryta,  a  basic 
salt  having  probably  been  formed  together  with  the  above. 

b.  Monobasic.  —  When  carbonate  of  baryta  is  gradually  added  to 
water  in  which  solid  etbylmeconic  acid  is  immersed^  the  acid  quickly 
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disappears  with  efferresoeDoe.  As  sooa  as  the  efferresoence  has  ceased, 
the  liquid  mast  be  qnicklj  filtered  from  the  resulting  yellow  salt,  and  the 
filtrate  placed  ki  Taono.  It  then  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  baryta,  which  must  be  separated  by  filtration;  and  on  again 
leaving  the  yellowish  filtn^  to  evaporate  in  Tacuo  or  at  a  gentle  heat, 
the  monobasic  salt  separates  in  yellow  rhombic  crystals  which  give  off 
water  at  100°.     It  is  soluble  in  water. 

At  100".  How. 

BbO 7«*6  ....  25-92    26*17 

18  C  1080  ....  36-35     36*20 

7  H 79  ....  2*36    2*63 

13  O  104*0  ....  35- J  9 36-00 

C»H7BaCH*   295-6    ....  109  00    100*00 

The  solution  of  monobasic  ethylmeoonate  of  baryta  forms  with  acetate 
of  lead,  a  yellowish  white  precipitate;  with  sulphate  of  copper,  a  pale 
green  precipitate;  and  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  a  brown-red  precipi- 
tate which  dissolves  with  dark  red  colour  in  excess  of  the  iron-salt. 

EihylmewnoUe  of  SUver.  —  a.  Ethylmeconic  acid  heated  with  esoeot 
of  silver-oxide  forms  an  insoluble  compound. 

6.  Monobane.  —  On  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  monobasic 
baryta-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  when 
washed  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  yields  on  cooling,  small  shining 
crystals  united  in  stellate  groups.  Remains  unaltered  in  daylight.  Gives 
off  5-24  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  at  100''. 

At  lOO".  How. 
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7  H 
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112 

....  32-23 
....   2*08 
....  32*28 
....  33*46 

31*92 

2-20 

14  O 

31*94 
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....  100*00 

10000 

Ethylmeconic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  ordinary  alcohol,  less  readily 
in  absolute  alcohol,  readily  in  fther, 

'  Meconate  of  EihylfMconic  acid,  C»H"0"=:C»»H''0»,(?*H>0"+2H0. 
*-  If  the  alcohol  used  in  the  preparation  of  ethylmeconic  acid  is  not 
absolute,  there  is  deposited,  aftcM*  the  feathery  crystals  of  ethyLmeconie 
acid,  a  less  crystalline  precipitate,  which  sometimes  separates  also  from 
the  mother-liquor  of  ethylmeconic  acid.  This  precipitate,  when*purified 
by  repeated  solurtion  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  forms  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  very  soluble  in  water. 

At  100^  How. 

32  C „. 192  ....  44-85  44*67 

12  H 12  ....  2  80  2  92 

28  0 224  ....  52*35  52*41 


C»H»0^ 428  ....  100*00  100-00 
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The  warm  aqueous  solntion  supersatarated  with  auimoDia,  turns 
yellow  without  separation  of  meconamate  of  ammonia;  on  addition  of 
strong  alcohol,  the  liquid  deposits  small  yellow  radiated  crystalline  tufts. 
On  evaporating  to  dryness,  there  remains  a  substance,  only  a  very  small 
part  of  which  is  soluble  in  water;  the  soluble  portion  forms  with 
hydrochloric  acid  a  precipitate  consisting  of  needle-shaped  crystals.  — 
When  treated  with  bases,  it  does  not  yield  salts,  but  is  decomposed  more 
quickly  than  ethylroeconic  acid. 


Biethylmeconic  Acid. 

C«H"0"  =  2C*H»0,C"H»0» 

H.  How.     Edinb,  Phil.  Trans.  20,  401.— iln».  Phai-m.  83,  357. 
Biethyhmeeonie  aeidi  Didihylmekontdure, 

Fonnation  and  Preparation,  1.  A  mixture  of  meconic  acid  with 
absolute  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  kept  in  a  state  of  moderate  ebul- 
lition; and  as  soon  as  the  residue  in  the  retort  has  become  syrupy,  it  is 
poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  the  rose-coloured  pre- 
cipitate thereby  obtained  is  several  times  crystallised  from  water. — 

When  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  used  is  rather  large,  the  product  appears  to  consist 
chiefly  of  neutral  meconate  of  ethyl  3C*H»0,C'*HO".  (How,  JV.  Edinb,  Phil.  J.  1,  212.) 
—  2.  The  acid  mother-liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  ethylmeconic 
acid  and  meconate  of  ethylmeconic  acid^  is  evaporated  at  100°  as  long  as 
acid  vapours  continue  to  escape.  The  residue,  which  forms  a  thick  oil 
or  viscid  mass  and  crystallises  on  cooling,  is  recrystallised  two  or  three 
times. 

Properties.  Colourless,  flattened  prisms.  Melts  in  boiling  water 
before  dissolving.  Has  a  strong  acid  reaction  and  coagulates  white 
of  egg. 


22  C 

12  H 

132  ....  51-56  ... 

12  ....   4-68  ... 

112  ....  43-76  ... 

How. 

(1)      (2) 
51-22  ....  51-34 

14  O 

43-90  ....  43-82 

CaHWQ'*.... 

256  ....  100-00  ..., 

....  100-00  ....  100-00 

Melts  to  a  yellowish  liquid  at  110^  Boiled  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
it  forms  hiamidomeconic  acid, 

Biethylmeconic  acid  decomposes  carbonates  with  efferyescence.  Its 
neutral  salts  are  C«H"MO^ 

Biethylmeconate  of  Ammonia.  A  solution  of  the  acid  in  strong  alcohol, 
through  which  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed,  coagulates  to  a  nearly  solid 
yellowish  mass,  which,  after  being  pressed  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol, 
forms  on  cooling  silky  needles  united  in  radiated  groups,  which  dissolye 
readily  and  with  yellow  colour  in  cold  water.  Acids  added  to  the 
solution  throw  down  the  acid  in  its  original  state, 

TOL.   XII.  2    p 
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Dried  m  mcvo.  How. 

22  C  132  ....  48'35 48-04 

N 14  ....  5-12 5-46 

15  H 16  ....  5*49 6-64 

14  0 112  ....  41-04  40-86 

O«H"(NH*)0>*    ....  273     ....  100-00    100-00 

Biethylmeconate  of  Baryta,  —  The  solution  of  tbe  ammoniacal  salt 
forms  with  chloride  of  bariam  a  yellow  gelatinoaa  precipitate  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  chloride  of  barium. 

Ai  100',  How. 

BaO   76-6    ....    23*68    23-54 

C«H»OW  2470     ....     76-32 

C«H"BaO'* 323-6     ....  100-00 

The  strontia  and  lime  salts  resemble  the  baryta-salt.  In  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magne$ia,  the  ammonia-salt  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate; 
with  salphate  oi  copper^  a  green  gelatinous  precipitate.  Ferrio  salts 
colour  the  acid  red.  With  nitrate  of  siiver^  the  ammonia-salt  forms  a 
yellow  gelatinous  precipitate  insoluble  in  boiling  water. 

Biethylmeconio  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol. 


H.  How.    loc,  eii. 

When  a  solution  of  ethyl meconic  acid  in  warm  water  or  alcohol  is 
mixed  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  ammonia,  the  liquid  assumes  a  deep 
yellow  colour  and  becomes  filled  with  a  yellow  semi-gelatinous  body, 
which,  after  washing  with  dilute  alcohol,  dries  up  in  the  air  to  an  amor- 
phous mass.  The  solution  of  this  substance  in  hot  water  forms  with  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves 
in  hot  water;  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  yields  meconamidic  acid  in  the 
form  of  a  white  crystalline  crust. 

I. 

84  0 

7  N 

39  H 

78  O 


11. 

504 

....  39-84 

14  C 

98 

....   7-74 

N 

39 

3-08 

5  H 

624 

....  49*34 

12  0 

How. 

84  ....  42-21  

..  39-62 

14  ...   7  03  . 

7-86 

5  ....   2-51  

3'29 

96  ....  48-25  

..  49-23 

C9«N7H»0»....  1265    ....  100-00        CMNH»012  199  ....  100^ 100-00 

Aooording  to  How  (1),  the  compoiind  is  C^N^H^^OTs  +  6Aq,  formed  from 
ethylmeconic  add  and  ammonia  by  elimination  of  alcohol :  6C*^H^'^  +  7NH'  ■> 
C^N'H^O^'  +  OC^HH)*;  according  to  Gerhardt  (II),  it  is  impure  meconamic  add 
CMAdHH)". 

Boiled  with  potash-ley,  it  gives  off  ammonia^  and  the  residue  coBtains 
meoonic  acid. 
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Apttncnict'eanipound,  —  For  the  preparation;  yid.  rap Consists  of  micro- 
scopic round  grains  or  collules.  When  dry,  it  may  be  rubbed  with 
difficulty  to  a  powder  having  a  fine  yellow  colour.  Dissolves  readily  in 
]bot  water,  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  Oives  off  ammonia  at  100^ 
Jilackens  and  melts  at  a.stronger  heat. 


84  C 

16  N 

63  H 

504 

224 

63 

....  36-23  ... 
....  16*24 

a...      4-Os    ... 

....  48-01  ... 

How. 

36-42 

15-98 

4-78 

75  0 

600 

....  42-82 

CMNWH«07»  .... 

....  1391 

....  100-00  ... 

100-00 

According  to  How,  it  it  CWN7H«(NHVO»  +  3Aq. 

When  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a  quantity  of  sal- 
ammoniac  corresponding  to  10*4  p.c.  (9  At.)  of  nitrogen. 

With  baryta-salts  it  forms  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  insoluble 
in  boiling  water;  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate 
which  blackens  in  drying ; — 'both  of  variable  composition. 


H.  Oxyamidogm-nudeuB  C"Ad*H'0*. 

Biamidomeconic  Acid. 

C"N»H«0>«  =  C'*Ad»H•0^0*. 

H.  How.     N.  Edinb.  Phil,  J^.  1,  212;  Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  369;  Liebig 
and  Kapp't  Jahresber.  1855,  494. 

When  biethylmeconio  acid  is  boiled  with  ammonia,  biamidomeconic 
acid  separates  and  alcohol  is  evolved  : 

2C*H*0,C"H«0»  +  2NH»  -  CWN*H«OW  +  2C*H«0«. 

Greyish  white  powder,  which  has  a  strong  acid  reaction  and  expels 
carbonic  acid  from  its  salts.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalis. 
Dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water  and  in  dilute  acids. 

May  be  regarded  as  bibasic  meconate  of  ammonia  mintu  4  At,  water: 

C"H»(NH*)»0"  -  4HO  =  C"N«H«0»   % 


Oxi/flmidogen-micletu  C"AdH*0*. 

Oallamic  Acid. 

C»*NHW  =  C"AdH»0*,0*. 
W.  Kkop.     Pkarm.  Cenir.  1854,  857;  1855,  657,  741. 

Preparation,    A  boiling  solution  of  3  oz.  of  tannic  acid  from  Chinese 
gall-nuts  in  the  re<|uisite  quantity  of  water,  is  treated  with  a  mixture 

2  F  2 
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containing,  to  every  5  oz.  of  strong  ammonia^  the  qnantity  of  acid 
sulphite  of  ammonia  obtained  from  d  drams  of  the  carbonate,  the  propor- 
tions being  so  adjusted  that  the  -liquid  may  still  smell  distinctly  of 
ammonia;  and  the  liquid  is  kept  in  a  state  of  brisk  ebullition  till  it 
begins  to  turn  thick.  After  the  solution  has  cooled  to  40°,  snlphurons 
acid  gas  is  passed  into  it,  whereupon  gallamic  acid  separates,  ana  causes 
the  whole  to  solidify  into  a  crystalline  pulp.  The  mother  .liquor  conudns  the 
hydrylaminamide  of  paragallic  acid  and  probably  also  that  of  ellagic  acid. 

PropeHiet.  Colourless  crystalline  laminsB  having  a  fatty  lustre. 
Reddens  litmus.  After  drying  at  90°,  it  does  not  give  off  any  water 
at  100°. 

Knop. 

14  C 84    ....     49-70    49*70 

N 14     ....       8-28     8-17 

7H 7     ....      4-14     4-29 

8  0 64     ....    37-88     37-84 

C"NH70« 169     ....  10000    100-00 

DecompontionB,  1 .  When  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  acids,  it 
yields  gallic  acid  and  a  salt  of  ammonia.  —  2.  By  boiling  with  potash- 
ley  it  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  gallic  acid. 

CoTnfnnatioTu,  Gallamic  acid  dissolves  in  water  mixed  with  half  its 
quantity  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallises  unaltered  on  boiling. 
Decomposition  takes  place  only  after  continued  boiling. 

Respecting  the  crystals  first  called  by  Knop  Tanniffenaffuaure,  then  Oajftw- 
9dureamid,  then  Gallttuaurehydrylaminamid,  bnt  now  regarded  as  a  mixture,  see 
Pharm.  Centr,  1852,  417  ;  1854,  858;  1855,  661  and  857  (oomp.  TVumtc  acid). 


Primary-nudem  (?*H". 

Damaluric  Add. 
C"H»o*  =  C"H»  0*. 

Stadeleb.     (1850.)    Ann.  Phartn.  77,  27. — J.  pr.  Chan,  62,  44. — 
Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  10. 

From  Ba/utKic  (a  heifer)  and  6vpov. 

Occurs  in  the  urine  of  the  cow,  of  the  horse  and  of  man.  — When 
the  solution  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  tauiylic  acid  (xi.  154)  by 
agitating  the  oily  mixture  of  carbolic,  taurylio,  damaluric  and  damolio 
acids  with  carbonate  of  soda,  is  evaporated  and  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid,  a  distillate  is  obtained  having  the  odour  of  butyric  acid,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  heavy  oil  and  an  acid  aqueous  solution.  This  distillate  boiled 
with  carbonate  of  baryta  yields  a  filtrate,  Irom  which  there  separate, 
first  crystals  of  damolate  of  baryta,  melting  when  heated  and  containing 
27*60  p.  c.  of  baryta, —  then  crystals  of  damaluraie  of  baryta,  and 
lastly,  crystals  which  contain  44*46  p.  c  of  baryta,  and  are  probably  a 
mixture  of  damalurate  of  baryta  with  the  baryta-salt  of  butyric,  vaJerianie 
or  a  peculiar  acid. 
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Damalurio  acid  is  a  ooloarless  oil,  somewhat  heayier  than  water, 
and  having  a  pecoliar  odour  like  that  of  ralerianio  acid.  Reddens  litmns 
strongly.     Decomposes  carbonate  of  soda. 

Danudurate  of  Baryta.  —  Very  small  white  prisms  which  when 
heated^  do  not  melt,  but  leave  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the  form  of  the 
crystals.    Blues  reddened  litmus  paper. 

St&deler. 

BbO  76-6    ....    39-16    39-19 

CMHUQS   119.0     ....     60-84 

C"H»BaO*  195-6     ....  100-00 

The  baryta-salt  forms  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate 
consisting  of  microscopic  needles  arranged  in  spherical  groups,  and  with 
nitrate  of  tUver^  a  white  powder  not  blackened  by  light. 


14  C 

Silver-Mali, 
84 

....     39-74     .. 
....       4-68     .. 
....     45-96     .. 
....     13-62     ... 

Stftdeler. 
36-38 

11  H.... 

11 

4-68 

Ag 
4  0 

108 

32 

45-70 

14-24 

C"H»AgO* 235     ....  10000    10000 


Oxygen-nudeus  C"H*0«. 

Taimoxylic  Acid. 

C"H«0"  =  C"H«O»,0«.  ? 

Pit.  BucnNBR.     (1845.)    Ann.  Pharm.  53,  369. 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  cold  potaah-ley  on  quercitannic  acid 
in  contact  with  the  air. 

Preparation.  A  cold  moderately  dilute  solution  of  potash  is  saturated 
with  quercitannic  acid,  and  the  solution,  after  exposure  to  the  air  in 
shallow  vessels  for  some  days  till  it  has  become  blood-red  and  opaque,  is 
precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  red  precipitate  is  freed 
from  carbonate  of  lead  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  the  colour  then  changing 
to  a  fine  carmine-red;  and  the  admixed  tannate  of  lead  is  removed  by 
repeated  treatment  with  acetic  acid,  and  finally  by  boiling  with  dilute 
acetic  acid,  till  ammonia  no  longer  forms  in  it  a  precipitate  of  tannate  of 
lead.  The  tannoxylate  of  lead  is  digested  with  alcohol  and  a  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  leaves  part  of  it  undecompoeed,  and  the  acid 
mother- liquor  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath;  it  then  leaves  a  red, 
nncrystallisable  syrup,  which  dries  up  to  a  brown-red  mass  when  the 
evaporation  *^  complete. 

The  lead-BsM  (prcparmtion  above  given)  has  a  brick-red,  or  in  the  moist 
state,  nearly  a  carmine-red  colour.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  strong 
boiling  acetic  acid,  forming  a  reddish  solution  which  deposits  reddish 
fiakes  on  addition  of  ammonia. 
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I,  11.  Bfiiehner. 

3PbO 335-4  ....  64-70  11  PbO  1229-8  ....  63-7fe  ....  63-59 

15  C      90-0  ....  17-36  56  C    336-0  ...  17-42  ....  17-59 

5  H      5-0  ....  0-96  19  H   19-0  ....  0-98  ....  0-94 

11  O      880  ....  16-98  43  O 344-0  ....  17-84  ....  17-88 

C"H*0",3PbO....  518  4  ....  10000    C»HMPb"0" ....  19288  ....  100-00  ....  100H)0 

Calculation  I,  is  according  to  Biicbner ;  according  to  II  (Oerbardt,   TV.  3,  875), 
tbe  salt  is  4C^^H«PbH>",3(PbO,HO)«  a  formula  wbicb  repmenU  tannoxjlk  -"' 
gallic  acid  -I-  20. 


Prmaty  Nudeus  C"H". 

Naphtha.    (?*H". 

Laurent.     (1 837.)    Ann.  Chim.  Phyz,  64,  321  .^Ann.  Fharm,  25, 283. 

— J",  pr.  C^tfwi.  11,  418. 
Pelletikr  &  Walter.     J,  Pharm,  26,  554. — J^.  Br.  Arch.  24,  151. — 

PJuirm.  Centr.  1840,  889. 

Contained  in  rock-oil. 

Preparation,  1.  Rock-oil  of  Amiano  is  subjected  to  repeated  frac- 
tional distillation,  the  operation  being  stopped  iu  each  case  as  soon  as 
one-£hird  of  the  liquid  has  passed  over.  The  volatile  portion  is  rectified 
over  phosphoric  acid  (p.  439).  (Pelletier  &  Walter.)  —  2.  The  rock-oil 
is  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol  before  distillation.  (Pelletier  &  Walter, 
p.  489).  —  8.  The  most  volatile  portion  of  the  empyreomatic  oil  ubtained 
by  repeated  fractional  distillation  of  bituminous  shale  (p.  442),  is  puri- 
fied bj  agitation  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  rectification  over  hydrate  of 
potash.     (Laurent.) 


Properties,  Transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid.  That  which  ia 
prepared  by  the  third  method  has  a  peculiar  empyreomatic  odour.  The 
oil  obtained  by  the  first  method  boils  between  88°  and  88^;  by  the 
second,  at  90°;  by  the  third,  between  80°  and  85°.  Sp.  gr.  of  the  third, 
0*714.     Vapour-density  of  the  first,  3'3;  of  the  second,  8*42. 

r  .-- -- »        Pelletier  &  Walter. 
Iianrent.  ^j^  ^g) 

14  C 84     ....     85-74     84  76     ....     8511     ....     854 

14  H 14     ....     14-26     14-20     ....     1489     ....     138 

C^HM  ....     98     ....  100-00    98-96    ....  100-00    ....    99-2 

Vol.  Density. 

C-Tapour 14     6-8240 

H.gaa   14     0*9702 

Naphtha-vapoar  ....       2     6*7942 

1     3-3971 

Aeoording  to  the  boiling  point  (Tii,  57)»  the  formnla  of  naphtba  ihoald  be  C*^H*', 
which  however  requires  87*50  p.c.  C  and  12-50  H  :  the  boiling  point  calculated  from 
the  fomula  0*W*  is  70*  (L.). 


NAPHTHA*  439 

J)ec(mp09itum»^  1.  Naphtha  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  hnming 
body,  even  at  some  distance,  and  hums  with  a  bright,  bat  somewhat  sootjj 
flame.  (Laurent.)  —  2.  With  chlorine  in  sunshine,  it  forms  hydrochloric 
acid  and  condenses*  (Laurent.)  Chlorine  passed  through  it  at  a  gentle 
beat  converts  it  into  a  yellowish  oil  heavier  than  water,  which  burns 
from  a  wick,  exhaling  an  odour  of  horse-railiAh,  cannot  be  ditstilled 
without  decomposition,  but  is  not  altered  by  acids  or  alkalis.  —  Bromine 
acts  in  a  similar  manner.  —  Iodine  is  abundantly  dissolved  by  naphtha 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  on  cooling,  the  excess  of  iodine  separates  in 
the  crystalline  form,  the  naphtha  not  bein/?  perceptibly  altered.  On 
treating  the  chlorine-compound  with  iodide  of  potassium,  a  substance  is 
formed  which  appears  to  c<mtain  iodine.  (Pelletier  &  Walter.)  — 
S.  Naphtha  is  but  litile  atta<;ked  when  heated  with  nitric  acid;  but  by 
continued  heating,  auipelic  acid  is  produced.  (Laurent,  Pelletier  & 
Walter.)  Oil  of  vitriol,  hydrochloric  acid  and  potash  do  not  exert  any 
action  upon  it     (Laurent.) 

Naphtha  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  of  33°.  It  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  ether.  Caoutchouc  immersed  in  it,  swells  up  and  becomes 
greasy,  but  does  not  dissolve.    (Laurent.) 


Appendix  to  Naphtha^ 


Boek'Oil,  Sieindl,  Bergdl,  Bergbaltam,  QuirintuiU,  Petroleumf  BUwnen 
candidum,  Naphte,  BUumine  liguide^ — in  the  purer  state,  Naphtha,  -^  Essen- 
tially a  mixture  of  a  variable  number  of  volatile  oils  consisting 
of  C  and  H  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  and  generally  mixed  with  paraffin. 
—  According  to  Pelletier  &  Walter,  the  naphtha,  naphthene  and  naphthol 
(vid.  iff/)  obtained  from  rock-oil  by  distillation  with  oil  of  vitriol,  are 
contained  in  it  ready  formed. 

Crude  rock-oil  from  Amiano  of  sp.  gr.  0*836,  yields  by  repeated 
rectification  in  the  water-bath  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  about  0*3  per  cent, 
of  the  pbrest  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*753  at  16  ,  which  begins  to  boil  at  70°,  but 
does  not  boil  constantly  till  the  temperature  rises  to  89°;  it  mixes  with 
cold  absolute  alcohol  in  all  proportions  and  dissolves  in  7  pts.  of  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0'835.  The  vapour  at  20*3°  has  a  tension  equivalent  to  7  cub. 
cent,  of  mercury.     (Saussure,  BihL  tmiv.  1832,  160.) 

Amiano  Naphtha  is  amber-coloured;  of  sp.  gr.  0*84,  very  mobile; 
has  a  strong  but  agreeable  odour;  contains  85*67  p.  c  C  and  13*17  p.  c.  H; 
begins  to  boil  at  12.5°,  and  is  in  full  ebullition  at  130°,  the  temperature 
then  rising  quickly  to  270°,  at  which  point  |  of  the  liquid  have  passed 
over.  The  distillate  obtained  between  270""  and  300°  is  y<  llower  and 
oily,  but  tolerably  mobile;  above  300°,  there  passes  over,  first  an  oil 
which  solidifies  to  a  tremulous  mass,  then  a  buttery  mass,  which  yields 
paraffin  after  the  oil  has  distilled  over;  and  in  the  retort  there  remams 
charcoal  having  a  metallic  lustre.  By  repeatedly  rectifying  the  liquid 
which  distills  over  between  1 25°  and  270'',  taking  each  time  only  the 
first  third  of  the  previous  distillation,  pure  naphtha  is  obtained,  boiling 
at  \^5^,  and  amounting  to  about  -^-^  of  the  entire  quantity  of  rock-oiL 
The  rectification  of  the  distillate  of  higher  boiling  point,  accompanied  by 
dehydration  with  phosphoric  acid,  does  not  yield  oils  of  constant  boiling 
point.  — When  commercial  naphtha  is  mixed  with  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
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acid  becomes  red  and  slightly  heated;  and  the  oil  decanted  therefrom, 
when  again  mixed  with  oil  of  yitriol,  does  not  become  heated  or  acquire 
any  coloar,  the  sulphuric  acid  only  becoming  pale-red;  if  this  treatment 
be  repeated  four  or  five  times  till  the  sulphuric  acid  no  longer  becomes 
coloured,  the  decanted  oil  may  be  separated  by  repeated  distillation  into 
oils  of  tolerably  constant  boiling  pointy  and  with  peculiar  facility  into 
oils  whose  boiling  points  fluctuate  about  90^  115°  and  190°.  (Vid. 
Naphtha,  Naphthene  and  NaphiAoL)  Amiano  naphtha  is  therefore  a  mixture 
of  paraffin  with  at  least  three  oils,  naphtha,  naphthene  and  naphthol. 
(Pelletier  &  Walter,  J.  Phai-m.  26,  549.) 

When  pure  white  rock-oil  is  distilled  with  2  pts.  of  water  and  lime, 
the  first  ^  which  passes  over  boils  at  95*7°,  is  but  little  attacked  by 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  becomes  inodorous  and  indifierent  to  nitric  acid 
when  shaken  up  with  water;  the  next  f  boils  at  172^;  the  last  rises 
gradually  to  252°,  but,  like  the  first,  is  colourless,  mobile,  and  not  empy- 
reumatic.  The  residue  separated  from  the  water  and  distilled  by  itself 
yields  a  yellow  oil  boiling  at  310°,  which  dissolves  for  the  most  part  with 
Drown  colour  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  becomes  continually  thicker,  and 
ultimately  leaves  a  brown  oil,  from  which  boiling  absolute  alcohol 
extracts  paraffin  and  an  unsaponifiable  fixed  oil;  from  the  residue  ether 
extracts  a  brown  indifferent  resin.     (Unverdorben,  Sckw.  57,  243.) 

Native  rock-oil  from  Baku  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*835  and  begins  to  boil  at 
140°,  but  cannot  be  separated  into  liquids  of  constant  boiling  point  even 
by  oft-repeated  fractional  distillation,  the  distillate  obtained  at  a  certain 
temperature  bein^  resolved  by  subsequent  distillation  into  liquids  of 
higher  and  lower  boiling  point.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  mobile,  and 
after  being  shaken  up  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  takes  away  an 
empyreumatic  odour,  smells  agreeably  aromatic;  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-75, 
begins  to  boil  at  80°,  but  is  in  full  ebullition  only  at  130°.  —  Rock-oil 
which  had  been  distilled  over  water  in  Baku,  smelt  very  much  like  oil 
of  turpentine,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0*8  and  boiled  at  110°.  (Hess, 
Pogg-  36,  417.)  —  Blanchet  and  Sell  {Ann.  Fharm,  6,  308),  by  distilling 
Persian  rock-oil  with  water  and  frequently  changing  the  receiver^ 
obtained  :  1.  A  small  quantity  of  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0*749,  boiling  at 
94°,  colourless,  and  aromatic;  2.  Half  of  the  entire  quantity,  boiling  at 
138°  (on  repeating  the  distillation,  the  first  -}■  boils  at  118  );  3.  An  oil 
boiling  at  187^  and  having  an  aromatic  odour;  4.  After  all  the  water 
has  passed  over,  a  yellowish  oil  boiling  at  220°;  on  rectifying  over  lime, 
the  portion  which  first  passes  over  boils  at  215°;  sp.  gr.  0*849.  (For  the 
analysis,  seepage  442).  According  to  Thomson  {Thcmu.  Ann.  15,  307; 
Schvj.  29,  374)  Persian  rock-oil  is  transparent  and  colourless,  of  sp.  gr. 
0'8dG,  boils  at  160°,  the  colour  becoming  darker  and  the  boiling  point 
rising  to  172°,  and  contains  82*2  p.  c.  C  and  14*8  H.  —  Gregory 
(./.  Fharm.  21,  536;  J.  pr.  Chem.  4,  1)  found  the  rock-oil  from 
Jtangoon  (Persia)  to  be  dark  brown  with  a  tinge  of  green,  buttery  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  liquid  at  40°,  of  sp.  gr.  0*880,  with  a  not  unplea- 
sant odour  of  flowers  and  smoke.  When  distilled,  it  yielded,  first  a  pale, 
clear,  mobile  liquid  having  an  agreeable  odour,  then  a  viscid  pale 
yellow  liquid  having  a  slightly  smoky  odour,  and  finally,  as  the  heat 
on  the  retort  rose  to  redness,  a  pale  yellow  distillate  which  solidified 
at  ordinary  temperatures  The  second  and  third  distillates  contained 
paraffin  as  previously  found  by  Christison,  the  first  likewise  contained 
enpione.  — %  Warren  De  la  Rue  &  Hugo  Miiller  have  examined  rock-oil 
or  earth-oil  from  Burmah,  known  in  commerce  as  Burmese  n  iphtha  or 
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Jianffoan  tar  (Proe.  Bay.  Soe.  S,  221;  Chem.  Owi,  18^6,  375).  This  sab- 
stance  hftB  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  consistence  of  goose-fat;  it  is 
li/i^hter  than  water,  has  a  greenish  colour,  and  a  faint,  not  unpleasant 
odour.  It  contains  96  per  cent,  of  volatile  constituents.  When  it  was 
distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  first  at  100^  and  afterwards  at  higher 
temperatures,  11  per  cent,  passed  over  at  100%  consisting  entirely  of  a 
volatile  oil  free  from  solid  hydrocarbons;  from  110"^  to  145%  10  per  cent, 
of  liquid  nearly  free  from  solid  matter;  from  160°  to  the  melting  point  of 
lead,  20  per  cent,  of  li<|uid  which  contained  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
solid  matter,  but  retained  its  fluidity  at  0";  at  a  higher  temperature, 
31  per  cent,  containing  sufficient  solid  matter  to  cause  it  to  solidify  on 
cooling;  and  at  a  still  greater  degree  of  heat,  2)  per  cent,  consisting  of 
liquid  and  solid  substances;  and  finally  3  per  cent,  of  a  substance  having 
the  consistence  of  pitch.  The  portions  which  distilled  above  145 
yielded,  at  the  temperature  of  a  freezing  mixture,  a  quantity  of  solid 
matter  amounting  to  10  or  11  p.  c  of  the  crude  tar.  —  The  solid  products 
of  distillation  yielded  by  fractional  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  at  least 
two  substances  differing  in  their  physical  properties,  but  identical  in 
composition,  (either  CH"  or  C"H''+^).-^The  liauid  products  of  distillation 
were  found  to  contain  benzol,  toluol,  xylol  C^^H*°,  cumol  C^H'^  &c.  toge- 
ther with  other  hydrocarbons,  apparently,  belonging  to  the  series  C"H"+^ 
Eoeh-oilfrom  the  Tegenuee  (quirinus  oil)  is  brownish  by  transmitted, 
dark  olive  green  by  reflected  light,  viscid  in  the  cold,  mobile  at  20%  of 
sp.  ffr.  0*835  at  20*5*^.  Has  a  strong  penetrating  balsamic  odour  and 
but  Tittle  taste.  Yields  by  fractional  distillation  :  1 .  A  nearly  colourless 
distillate  having  a  strong  odour  of  flowers  and  somewhat  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine; —  2.  A  yellowish  distillate  of  less  powerful  odour,  mobile  at 
J9%  and  solidifying  for  the  most  part  at  6%  into  a  soft  crystalline  mass 
which  when  filtered  at  0%  leaves  paraffin  on  the  filter,  while  the  greater 
part  runs  through;  —  3.  A  reddish  yellow  thickish  mass  consisting  of  a 
small  quantity  of  oil,  paraffin,  and  a  resinous  substance;  in  the  residue 
there  remains  a  difficultly  combustible  charcoal.  (Kobell,  J,tn\  Chitn, 
S,  205.) 

Rock-oil  from  Nid>ylow  near  Kalusz  in  Galicia  is  of  a  yellow-brown 
colour  inclining  to  green,  of  sp.  gr.  0  960,  of  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
and  not  completely  fluid  below  61°;  that  from  Truicawicey  of  similar 
colour,  sp.  gr.  0*890  and  thin  syrupy  consistence,  did  not  yield  paraffin 
by  fractional  distillation,  and  was  not  coloured  by  nitric  acid  after  recti- 
fication; the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  which  then  passed  over  boiled 
at  274%  lost  its  offensive  odour  when  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  acquiring 
an  agreeable  odour  like  that  of  flowers,  and  turning  red;  when  repeatedly 
distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  and  washed 
with  potash,  it  yielded  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  having  a  pleasant 
odour  of  flowers,  nearly  tasteless,  of  sp.  gr.  0*722  at  15%  boiling  at  110% 
and  not  altered  by  acids  or  alkalis  (perhaps  eupione).  (Torosiewicz, 
JRepert.  55,  15.)'*  Rock-oil  frum  the  mineral  water  of  Trutkowiec, 
cannot  be  obtained  of  lower  specific  gravity  than  0*720,  even  by  repeated 
fractional  distillation;  it  boils  at  90'';  has  an  agreeable  odour,  is  yerj 
inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  white  flame  which  does  not  deposit  soot. 
(Torosiewicz,  Repert.  61,  398.) 

The  oil  obtained  from  the  asphaltiferons  limestone  of  Trovers  by 
repeated  distillation,  —  after  being  shaken  up  with  -^  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
decanted  after  standing  for  a  week,  freed  from  sulphurous  acid,  exposed 
to  the  air,  shaken  up  witli  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  20°  pts.  of 
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water,  then  with  9  measares  of  air;  tben  with  4  or  5  measures  of  water, 
then,  after  the  oil  has  been  deoanted  from  the  milky  liqaid,  agaio  shaken 
up  with  air  and  water  till  the  water  is  no  longer  rendered  milky,  ^- 
becomes  as  inodorous  as  a  fixed  oil.  (Saussure.)  —  When  the  empyreU' 
matic  oil  from  bUumitunu  shale  is  dis^tilled,  it  begins  to  boil  at  100°,  and 
the  boiling  point  gradually  rises  to  300^;  but  even  if  the  distillates  are 
fractionated  at  every  20^  and  tben  distilled  apart,  no  oil  of  constant  boiling 
point  is  obtained,  the  boiling  point  of  each  fraction  varying  only  5^  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  most  volatile  portion  boils  from  80*  to 
85''  (p  439);  that  from  US'"  to  128^  is  very  like  the  former,  and  when 
several  times  distilled  wilh  strong  nitric  acid,  yields  a  colourless  oil, 
which  boils  between  120'  and  122^  and  is  probably  C'*H^"  {g.  r.).  The 
portion  which  boils  at  169°  appears  to  be  identical  with  eupione. 
(Laurent,  Ann.  Chim,  Phyx.  64.  321.)  [C*>H»,  the  boiling  of  which  by 
calcuUtion  should  be  165°  9  L.].  Compare  Volckel,  {Ann.  Pharm, 
87,  139.) 

To  purify  commercial  rock-oil,  Bottger  agitates  2  lbs.  of  it  with 
horn  4  to  6  OS.  of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  and  leaves  the  mixture  in  a 
closed  vessel,  shaking  it  frequently;  the  foreign  matters  are  thereby 
carbonized.  On  openinor  the  vessel,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid 
escapes ;  the  transparent  colourless  oil  is  decanted  with  a  siphon, 
repeatedly  shaken  up  with  water  and  then  with  3  os.  of  quick  lime  in 
lumps  of  the  size  of  peas,  and  then  decanted.  The  oil  thus  obtained 
may  be  used  for  preserving  potassium  and  sodium.  (Ann.  Pkarm. 
25,  100.) 

Analyst  qf  Bock-fnl : 
Saiumre. 


a,  b. 

C 87*21     ....     85-65    ....     822     ....     82*08     ....     8571 


Thomson.  Ure.         Herrmann. 

..     82-2     ....     82-08     ....     8571 
H 1279     ....     1331     ....     14-8     ....     12  31     ....     1429 

100-00     ....     98'96     ....    970    ....     94-39    ....  10000 

Dumas.  ^^^'^^^^^^  *  ^dU.  ^^^ 

a.  o, 

C     85-92     ....     8388     ....     86*43     ....     85-83 

H     12-12     ....     14-29     ....     13-06     ....     12-80 

9804    ....    9817     ....     99-49     ....    9863 

Hess.  Felletier  &  Walter, 

a.                     b,  -9.  a.              b,            e,            d,            9» 

C     79-82  to  81-82  ....  84-20  ....  85-85  ....  85*58  ....  85-3  ....  84-5  ....  85*8  ...  85*5 

H    13*50....  13-20  ....  14*27  ....  14*51  ....  13*17  ....  134  ....  134  ....  13*3  ....  13*4 

93-32  ...  95-02  ....  98-47  ....10036  ....  98*75  ....  98-7  ....  97*9  ....  99-1  ....  98-9 

SaufSfire  analysed  rock-oil  from  Amiano :  a.  By  eiplosion  with  oxygen  gas : 
b.  By  pasaing  the  vapour  of  the  rock-oil  rectified  at  the  h^at  of  the  water-lMth, 
through  a  tube  filled  with  copper- turnings,  whereby  be  obtained  charcoal  and  a  com- 
bustible gas.  Thomson  burned  crude  rock-oil,  Herrmann  rectified  oil  from  Persia  of 
sp.  gr.  0*76,  with  oiide  of  copper  {Pogg,  181,  386) ;  Dnmas's  Persian  oil  had  been 
left  in  contact  with  potassium  till  the  metal  remained  perfectly  bright  {Ann.  Chim,  PAyt. 
50,  239).— The  oil  a  analysed  by  Bianchet  &  Snell  disUUed  at  94%^  at  215''  rp.441); 
HesB  analysed  i  a  the  first  distillate  of  crude  rock-oil ;  b  that  from  Baku  distilled  over 
water;  c  rook-oil  purified  by  fractional  distillation  (p.  441),  and  agitation  with  nitric 
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ictd,  tlien  with  potMh,  and  lastly  with  itroof  sulphiirie  add.  Pelletier  &  Walter 
analjaed :  a.  Grade  rock-oil  Irom  Amtano,  wb^h  b^n  to  boil  at  125*  ;  d.  that  which 
diatiUed  between  100"  and  115'';  c.  that  between  115*  and  120*;  d.  that  between 
120*  and  130*  ;  e.  that  between  140''  and  150*. 

DecompotUions  of  Roch^oil,  1.  Passed  throagh  a  red-hot  porcelain 
tabe,  it  jields  very  dense  charcoal  having  the  metallic  lustre,  an  empy- 
roumatio  oil  containing  a  crystalline  substance  in  solution^  and  gases. — 
2.  Naphtha  from  Amiano  set  aside  in  a  bell-jar  filled  with  oxygen  over 
mercury  did  not  absorb  any  gas  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  after  6  years, 
1*62  grm.=2*145  cub.  cent,  had  absorbed  9*44  cub.  cents,  of  oxygen,  and 
formed  1*3  cub.  cent,  of  carbonic  acid;  the  oil  was  still  colourless,  but  a 
■olid  deposit  had  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  a  fine  dust  of 
•nlphide  of  mercury  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  (Saussnre,  Pogg. 
251 J  870;  Ann.  Fharm,  8,  157.) —  Exposed  to  air  and  light,  it  is  very 
slowly  altered  and  hardens  into  a  substance  which  is  not  asphaltum. 
Oxygen  gas  saturated  with  vapour  of  rock-oil,  and  mixed  with  more 
oxygen,  explodes  violently  ^hen  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  it. — 
The  oil  bums  in  the  air  with  a  white  flame  which  deposits  a  large 
quantity  of  soot.  (Saussnre.)  —  3.  With  chlorine  gaa,  it  forms  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  a  fuming  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0*884,  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  more  easily  decomposed  by  acids  [than  the  original  liquid)] 
(SauBSure.)  Purified  rock-oil  from  Baku,  yields  when  saturated  with 
chlorine  gas,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  liquid  contain- 
ing chlorine.  (Hess.)  It  forms  with  chlorine  only  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  oil  not  retaining  any  chlorine.  (Serullas.)  — 
4.  Iodine  acts  violently  on  rock-oil,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
(Ouyot,  J,  Chim.  med,  12,  487.)  With  chloride  of  iodine,  rock-oil 
becomes  strongly  heated,  with  separation  of  iodine  and  strong  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  part  of  the  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  chlorine; 
the  semifluid  mass,  after  being  treated  with  potash,  which  takes  up  the 
iodine,  leaves  a  light  yellow  liquid  heavier  than  water,  with  whitish 
flakes  floating  upon  it.  Both  the  liquid  and  the  flakes,  if  passed,  after 
being  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yield 
charcoal,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Ghim.  Phye.  25,  313.)  —  5.  Fuming  nit/ric  acid 
imparts  to  naphtha  from  Amiano  merely  a  yellowish  colour,  without 
further  decomposition,  r  Saussnre.)  Concentrated  and  fuming  nitric  acid 
acts  but  slightly  on  rectified  rock-oil.  When  rock-oil  is  gradually  added 
to  nitro-sulphuric  acid  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture  and  left  in  it,  with 
frequent  stirring,  for  several  days,  the  oil,  after  being  washed  with  water 
and  then  with  carbonate  of  sooa^  exhibits  the  properties  of  nitrobenxol. 
Previous  to  the  washing  with  carbonate  of  ^oda,  the  odour  of  bitter 
almond  oil  is  disguised  by  a  pungent  odour.  It  seems  as  if  the  most 
volatile  portion  of  rock-oil  consisted  of  oils  of  similar  character  to  benzol. 
When  non-rectified  rock-oil  was  used,  a  brown  oil  was  also  formed  having 
a  penetrating  odour  of  musk.  (R.  Wagner,  Polyt.  Joum.  136,  311); 
eomp,  Warren  de  la  Rue,  Rupert  of  Pat.  Invent^  July,  1855,  57.  De  la 
Bue  A  Miiller,  by  treatirtg  the  most  volatile  portion  of  the  distillate  from 
Rangoon  tar  with  nitric  or  nitrosnlphuric  acid,  obtained  nitrobenzol, 
binitrotoluol  and  terilitroxylol  {Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  8,  221, 
comp,  page  440)  —  The  portion  of  shale-oil  which  boils  between  80"  and 
150^  yields  ampelic  acid  (p.  272)  when  heated  with  nitric  acid. 
(Laurent.)  —  6.  Chromie  acid  exerts  a  violent  oxidising  action   upon 
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rook-oil.  —  If  the  glow-lamp  with  asbostos  wiok  be  moistened  with  rook- 
oil,  the  oil  takes  fire  when  chromic  acid  is  sprinkled  upon  it,  and  the 
resulting  chromic  oxide  becomes  intensely  red-hot  just  as  when  alcohol  is 
used,  (fibttger,  viii,  243.)  —  7.  (>i/ q^  vibrio/ exerts  but  a  slight  decom- 
posing action  on  Amiano  naphtha,  and  only  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
(Saussure.)  —  When  the  first  distillate  of  rock-oil  from  Tegemsee  is 
mixed  with  \  pt.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heated  to  1 00%  whereby  the  acid 
acquires  a  dark  blue  and  the  oil  a  pale  amethyst  colour,  the  clear  oil 
decanted  after  cooling  smells  strongly  of  sulphurous  acid,  becomes  turbid 
on  the  sur&ce  by  loncp  standing,  and  yields  a  small  quantity  of  reddish 
brown  deposit;  when  decanted,  shaken  up  with  caustic  potash,  then  with 
i  of  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  f  pt.  of  nitre,  it  leaves  in  the 
retort  a  thick  black-brown  mass,  and  yields  a  nearly  colourless  distillate 
which  smells  strongly  of  sulphurous  acid,  acquires  a  deeper  yellow  colour  by 
agitation  with  caustic  potash,  and  if  afterwards  digested  with  strong 
sulphuric  aoid,  colours  that  liquid  dark  brown  or  even  amethyst-red,  but 
is  decolorised  by  agitation  with  potash.  It  has  an  agreeable  odour, 
resembling  that  of  flowers  and  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  tastes  very 
aromatic,  is  mobile,  of  sp.  gr.  0*778,  boils  between  94°  and  96°,  with  the 
barometer  at  26*  7%  bums  with  a  sooty  flame,  colours  strong  nitric  acid 
when  gently  heated  with  it,  giving  ofi*  i^  vapours,  and  when  heated  with 
strong  sulpnuric  acid,  gradually  turns  it  brown.  The  liquid  portion  of 
the  second  distillate  filtered  from  the  parafiin,  leaves  when  distilled  to  ^^ 
a  thick  brown  oil  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol.  The 
solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  oil  and  a  small  quantity  of  paraffin  ;  the 
yellowish  distillate,  which  has  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  rancid  fat, 
IS  for  the  most  part  converted,  by  shaking  up  with  ^  pt.  sulphuric  acid, 
into  a  black  mass,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  however  remaining.  The 
black  mass  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  water,  dissolves  partially  in 
boiling  water,  leaving  a  mo  aid- like  substance ;  and  the  solution  when 
evaporated  leaves  a  shining  brittle  mass,  which  gives  off  ammonia  when 
heated,  reddens  litmus,  dissolves  in  water,  nitric  acid  and  aqueous  alcohol, 
and  precipitates  metallic  salts.  When  the  oil  is  treated  with  strong 
solution  of  potash,  and  distilled,  the  first  third  of  the  distillate  consists 
of  a  yellowish  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  10*812,  which  smells  like  rancid  butter, 
colours  nitric  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  dark  red,  and  is  decomposed  by 
those  acids  when  heated  ;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol, 
separating  again  as  the  liquid  cools. 

CotnlyinoUioni,  1.  Water  acquires  the  odour  of  rock-oil  without 
dissolving  it.  Rock-oil  from  Amiano  dissolves  when  heated  -^  of  phos- 
phorus and  -^  of  sulphur,  the  greater  part  separating  agam  in  the 
crystalline  form  as  the  liquid  cools.     Of  iodine  it  takes  up  at  most  \. 

—  It  absorbs  2^  vol.  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  gas.  (Saussure.)  It  absorbs  a  small  quantity  of  gaseous 
fluoride  of  silicium.  (Berzelius.)  Mixes  in  all  proportions  with  liquid 
carbonic  acid.  (Thilorier.)  Absorbs  defiant  gas  in  large  quantities. 
(Hess,  Pog</,  36,  426.) 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol,  dissolves  in  5  pts.  of 
alcohol  of  41°  Bm.  and  in  8  pts.  of  36  Bm.  at  12°.  Mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  ether  and  volatile  oils.  (Saussure.)  —  Left  in  contact  with 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid  for  eight  weeks,  it  does  not  yield  any  crystals.  (L.) 

—  The  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*87  to  0'93  and  having  an  empyreumatic  odour 
like  oil  of  wax,  which  passes  over  first  in  the  distillation  of  rock-oil. 
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yields,  when  shaken  np  with  ^  toI.  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*36,  a  turbid 
mixture,  the  colour  of  which  becomes  somewhat  lighter  after  a  while, 
and  from  which  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  is  deposited,  clear  and  of  a 
yellow  colour;  witn  2  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  jrields  a  dark 
brown  mixture,  on  which  after  two  days,  a  transparent  colourless  oil  floats. 
It  dissolves  in  100  pts.  of  warm  alcohol  of  0*855,  separating  for  the  most 
part  as  it  cools,  and  in  2  pts.  of  ether  of  0*75.  (Anthon,  Reperi,  54,  77.) 
Reichenbach  {Schw,  69,  19)  distilled  50  kilogrammes  of  coarsely 
pounded  coal  from  Ortaware  near  Briinn,  with  water,  as  long  as  oil 
continued  to  pass  oyer  with  the  watery  vapours,  repeating  the  operation 
eight  times,  and  thus  obtained  from  400  kil.  of  material,  ]  50  grms.  of  oil. 
The  coal'Oil  thus  produced  is  transparent  and  greenish  yellow;  boils  at 
167^;  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*886;  smells  and  tastes  like  rock-oil;  is  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  air  and  light.  It  burns  without  a  wick,  and  with 
a  briffht  sooty  flame.  Placed  together  with  iodine  under  a  bell-jar,  it 
absorbs  vapour  of  iodine,  becoming  brown- red,  then  turbid,  and  ultimately 
clear,  a  dark  oily  iodine-compound  being  then  deposited*  It  dissolves  in 
cold  nitric  acid  of  1*35,  acquiring  a  reddish  colour  and  becoming  clear, 
with  separation  of  a  greenish  brown  deposit.  With  strong  sulphuric 
acid  and  potash,  it  behaves  like  rock-oiL  It  does  not  dissolve  in  potash- 
ley  of  sp.  gr.  1*36,  but  yellowish-red  drops  form  after  a  while  below  the 
oil.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  which  however  acquires  its  odour.  It 
dissolves  in  9  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84,  and  reflkdily  in  ether.  With 
caoutchouc  and  resins,  it  behaves  like  rock-oil. 


(Enantliylene.    C"H". 

BouM.     (1855.^    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  44,  89. 
LiMPRicHT.    Ann,   Pharm,  103,  80. 

FomuxHon  and  Preparation.  1.  By  repeatedly  distilling  oraanthol 
over  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  (Bonis.)  —  2.  By  the  action  of  sodium 
on  chloride  of  oenanthylene.  Sodium  in  small  pieces  is  thrown  into 
chloride  of  <Bnanthylene  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort,  and  the  action 
is  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  the  quantity  of  separated 
chloride  of  sodium  becomes  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  action,  the 
liquid  must  be  distilled  and  the  distillate  treated  with  fresh  sodium  :  to 
remove  the  last  portions  of  chlorine,  the  product  must  be  repeatedly 
rectified  over  perfectly  bright  sodium.  (Limpricht.) 

By  (1):  colourless  oil  which  floats  on  water  and  smells  like  caproene 
(oleene,  xi,  411);  boils  at  50°,  but  the  boiling-point  does  not  remain 
constant  (Bonis);  —  By  (2);  Transparent  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than 
water,  having  a  peculiar,  alliaceous,  but  not  very  strong  odour;  boils 
at  95°.  (Limpricht.) 

Bonis.     Limpricht. 

14  C  84     ....     85*71     85-38     ....     85*9 

14  H 14     ....     14-29     14-30     ....     141 

C"H"    98     ....  100-00 99-68     ....  1000 

The  product  ezamined  by  Bonis,  agrees  in  all  respects  with  caproene  (zi,  411); 
the  boiling  point  calculated  from  the  formula  C^*W*  (vii,  57)  is  70^  [L.]. 

Soluble  in  aleokoL 
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(Enanthol.   C'*H^O». 

BussT  &  Lbganu.     (1827.)    «7.  Pharm.  13,  62. 

Bus87.     N.J.Fharm.S,S2i.  —  Campt.  rend.  21,  84.— /.  pr.   Chan. 

37,  92.—Fharm.  Centr.  1846,  169. 
Williamson.     Ann.  Pharm.  61,  SB,— Pharm.  Centr.  1847,  297. 
TiLLBY.     Phil.  Mag.  J.  33,  SI.— Ann.  Pharm.  67,  105.— J.  pr.  Ohem. 

45,  ZQQ.— Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  645. 
fiBETAGNiNi.     Arm.  Pharm.  85,  281. 
Bouis.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  44,  87. 

(Bnanthylie  Aidide,  (Enanthol,  Hydride  i^f  (BnantkyL 

Formation.    By  the  dry  distillation  of  castor-oiL 

Preparation.  1.  The  yellow  oily  distillate  obtained  in  the  dry 
distillation  of  castor-oil,  is  separated  from  the  watery  liquid  and  distill^ 
with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  water ;  the  distillate  consisting  of 
(snanthol,  with  small  quantities  of  acrolein,  CBnanthylic  acid  and  oily 
fatty  acids  is  shaken  up  with  6  pts.  by  weight  of  water,  which  dissolves 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  acrolein,  and  a^in  distilled  with  pure  water, 
till  no  more  oily  liquid  remains  ;  this  distillate  is  shaken  up  with  weak 
baryta-water  till  it  no  longer  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  then  decanted  and 
distilled ;  and  the  portion  which  goes  oyer  between  155^  and  158^,  is 
collected  apart  (below  150*',  acrolein  distils  over.)  The  pure  QBnanthol  thos 
obtained  is  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium  (Bossy,  Williamson.)  — 
2.  Tilley  heats  the  cenanthol  purified  by  distillation  m  water,  to  100^  in 
the  water-bath,  and  passes  carbonic  acid  through  it  till  the  odour  of 
iicrolein  is  entirely  destroyed,  then  distils  in  the  water-bath  at  155°,  and 
dries  over  chloride  of  calcium.  —  3.  The  product  of  the  dry  distillation 
of  castor-oil  is  shaken  up  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  whereby 
a  solution  is  formed,  which,  when  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  yields  the 
conanthol  as.  a  separate  layer  on  the  surface;  this  liquid  is  then  removed, 
and  treated  with  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda, 
which  dissolves  the  oenanthol,  and  leaves  an  oily  liquid  smellinff  like  a 
fixed  oil.  The  solution  on  cooling  deposits  sulphite  of  o)nanthol  and 
soda,  which  must  be  dried  and  decomposed  with  warm  water  containing 
hydrochloric  or  snlphnric  acid.  (Bertagnini.) 

Properties,  Transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile.  Sp.  gr.s:0'S27. 
Has  a  strong,  not  unpleasant  odour  and  tastes  sweet  at  first,  but  after- 
wards persistently  sharp.  Refracts  light  strongly.  Boils  between  155° 
and  158"  (Bussy) ;  155''  and  156°  (Williams«in).  At  155°  (Tilley). 
Vapour-density =4*139  (Bussy);  from  408  to  5  01.  (Bouis.) 

Bossy.    WUtiamson.        I^lley. 

...     73-68    73-49     ....     73-40    ....     73-81 

...     12-28     12-28     ....     12-40     ....     12-60 

....     1404     14-23     ....     14-20     ....     1.^-59 


14  C  

14  H 

84 

....     14 

2  O  

16 

C"H"0» 114     ....  100-00 10000    ....  100-00    ....  100-00 
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Yol.  Density. 

C'vapour  14     5-8240 

H-gas   14     0-9702 

O-gas    1     1-1093 

CEnanthoUTapoar....      2    7*9035 

1     3-9517 

laomeric  with  bntyrone.  According  to  Tilley,  it  may  be  regarded,  on  account  of 
the  deeoropoaition  by  potash  and  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  (9  &  10)  as 
CMHi<0,Ci^lI"03 ;  but  this  view  is  not  accordance  with  the  boiling  point  and  Taponr- 
-density  (vid.  p.  23).  L. 

Decompontions,  1.  When  the  liqaid  is  subjected  to  continued  distil- 
lation, the  boiling  point  rises  and  the  residue  in  tbe  retort  exhibits  a 
greater  amount  of  carbon.  (Tilley,  Bonis.) — 2.  In  contact  with  the  air, 
it  absorbs  oxygen  and  turns  sour;  when  snaken  np  with  oxygen,  it  may 
absorb  as  much  as  10  per  cent ;  at  the  boiling  point,  the  absorption  goes 
on  faster.  (Bussy.)  —  When  oenanthol,  which  is  kept  cool,  is  gradually 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  br<ymine  sufficient  to  render  the  brown-red 
colour  permanent,  and  repeatedly  distilled  with  water,  a  colourless  liquid 
is  obtained,  which  turns  brown  when  dried  by  chloride  of  oalcinm  or  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  after  being  freed  from  dissolved  hydrobromic  acid  by 
caustic  soda,  contains  40*90  p.  c.C,  6'53  1:1,  and  from  44*6  to  457  Br. 
(C"H"0» requires  43*5  p.  c.  C,  6-7  H  and  41*4  Br.)  On  distilling  it  with  water,  a 
brown  resin  remains  in  the  retort.  When  oenanthol  is  mixed  with  iodine 
and  phosphorus,  a  violent  explosion  ensues.  (Limpricht )  —  4.  CEnanthol 
is  converted  by  cold  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength  into  metodnanthol ; 
when  distilled  with  2  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  strong  nitric  acid  and 
1  vol.  water,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  oenanthylic  acid.  (Bussy.) 
The  distillate  still  contains  small  quantities  of  two  other  volatile  acids  [probably  caproic 
acid,  L.],  and  an  oil  which  may  be  separated  by  saturating  the  acid  distillate  with 
baryta  and  distilling ;  it  is  lighter  than  water,  smeUs  like  French  cinnamon,  and  turns 
acid  in  contact  with  tiie  air ;  it  is  therefore  probably  oil  of  cinnamon  [bnt  oil  of  cinna- 
mon is  heavier  than  water.  (Gm.)  ]  Besides  oenanthyJic  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  produced 
and  a  reddish  yellow  resin  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Bussy.)      When  cenanthol  is  heated 

with2pts.  of  strong  nitric  acid,  great  heat  is  prodaced,'red  vapours  are  ^iven 
off,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  CBnanthol  is  destroyed.  (Bussy.)  When 
oenanthol  is  added  by  drops  to  strong  nitric  acid  contained  in  a  retort,  a 
violent  action  takes  place,  and  a  mixture  of  nitacrol  (ix,  502),  oenanthylic 
acid,  caproic  acid  and  nitric  acid  distils  over;  the  liquid  in  the  retort  con- 
tains oBuanthylic  and  caproic  acids.  (Tilley .)  —  5.  With  chlorine,  oenanthol 
forms  bydrochlorio  aeid  and  chloroenunthol.  (Williamson.) —  ft.  CEnanthol 
dropped  upon  crystallised  chromic  acid  takes  fire  with  violent  explosion; 
dilute  chromic  acid  converts  it  into  oenanthylic  acid.  (Bussy.)  —  7.  With 
faming  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  conjugated  acid  which  yiel<»  crystallisable 
salts  with  baryta,  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead.  (Bonis.)—'  8.  When  repeatedly 
distilled  over  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  yields  oenanthylene.  (Bonis.) 
—  9.  With  pfniachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  becomes  strongly  heated,  and 
yields  a  distillate,  which  when  freed  from  chlorophosphoric  acid  by 
repeated  washing  with  water,  and  from  excess  of  oenanthol  by  agitation 
.with  acid  snlphite  of  soda,  consists  of  nearly  pure  chloride  of  oenan- 
thylene C^^H^^Cl'.  (Limpricht.)  According  to  a  former  statement  of  Limpricht, 
the  distillate,  after  being  repeatedly  distilled  with  water  aod  dried  o^er  oil  of  vitriol  and 
caustic  soda,  contained  53*98  p.  c.  C,  8*70  H.  and  81*00  CI,  agreeing^,  with  the  formula, 

C»H»*Cl*02.— 10.  CEnanthol  dropped  upon  fused  hydrate  of  potash,  gives 
off  hydrogen  and  forms  oenanthylate  of  potash.  (Tilley.) 

C"H"0«  +  KO,HO  »  C"H»KO«  +  2H. 
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Heftted  with  from  2  to  6  pta.  of  hydrate  of  potasfay  it  forms  the  so-ealled 
hydride  of  craanthyl.  (Tilley.)  —  Dilote  potash-lej  does  not  aet  on 
csnanthol;  strong  potash-lej,  solid  hydrate  of  potash  and  hydrate  of 
baryta,  become  heated  in  contact  with  it;  and  convert  it  into  a  salt  of 
(Bnanthylic  acid  and  an  oil  which  smeUs  like  anise,  or,  if,  a  rather 
strong  heat  has  been  applied,  has  an  empjrreamatic  odonr.  (Bossy.) 
When  (Bnanthol  is  mixed  with  a  strong  aqneons  solution  of  potash,  con- 
siderable rise  of  temperature  takes  place,  and  a  salt  of  onanthylic  add 
is  produced,  together  with  an  oil,  which  is  deeomposed  by  simple  distilla- 
tion, and  after  being  washed  or  diBtilled  with  water,  conUuns  76*4  p.  c.  C, 
and  12*4  p.  c.  H,  and  is  therefore  not  cenanthoL  Heated  with  alcoholic 
potash,  oenanthol  yields  csnanthylic  acid  and  an  oil,  which,  when  dried 
oy  chloride  of  calcium,  contains  77'1  p.  c.  G,  and  12'7  H.  (Williamson.) 
Limpricht,  by  boiling  oenanthol  lor  several  hours  with  alcoholic  potash, 
obtained  cananthylate  of  potash  and  an  oil  which  could  not  be  distilled 
without  decomposition,  the  boiling  point  quickly  rising  to  300^  When  it 
was  distilled  with  water,  the  oil  which  first  passed  over  contained,  after 
drying  with  chloride  of  calcium,  82*38  p.  o.  C  and  13*67  H;  the  follow- 
ing portion  contained  83*43  p.  c.  C  and  13  43  H.  CEnanthol  boiled  for 
18  hours  with  alcoholic  potash,  yielded  oenanthylate  of  potash  and  a 
yellow  syrupy  oil,  only  traces  of  which  passed  over  on  distilling  with 
water.  —  Bouis  found  in  the  portion  of  the  oil  boiling  between  1 20^  and 
140**,  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potash  on  oBuanthol,  83*70 
p.  0.  C  and  1437  H. 

11.  In  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oenanthol,  oenanthylate  of  ethyl  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  add  g<u,  (Tilley.)  — 12.  CEnan- 
thol reduces  nitrate  of  silver;  when  it  is  mixed  with  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  silver  added,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  reduced  by 
heating,  and  silvers  the  vessel     (Bussy.) 

CfombinaiioM.  With  water.  —  a.  Hydrate  of  (Enanihol,  —  Moist 
oenanthol,  cooled  to  5^  or  6^  deposits  colourless  crystals,  which  when 

f pressed  between  paper,  yield  a  brittle  mass  resembling  camphor,  smelling 
ike  oenanthol,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid,  insoluble  in  water* 
(Bussy  &  Lecanu,  Bussy.) 

Bnsiy. 

14  C  84     ....     68-29     68*28 

15  H 15    ....     1219    12-26 

3  O 24     ....     19-52     19-46 

CMH"0»  +  Aq 123     ....  10000     lOOOO 

6.  (Euanthol  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  imparting  its  odour. 

(Enaniholwith  Ammonia.  —  CEnanthol  absorbs  a[large  quantity  of  dry 
ammoniacal  gas,  becoming  hot  and  viscid,  crystals  appearing  to  form  in 
it;  subsequently  however  it  recovers  its  mobility.  (Tilly,  Limpricht) 
The  ethereal  eolation  doea  not  yield  crystale  when  ammonUcal  gas  ia  pasaed  into  it. 
(Limpricht.) 

(EnanAol  with  Bisulphite  of  Ammonia,  —  1.  The  compound  of 
oananthol  with  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
is  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid  gas.  It  then  deposits  a  crystalline 
powder,  or,  if  the  solution  is  rather  dilute,  distinct  crystals.  —  2.  CEnan- 
thol is  shaken  up  with  bisulphite  of  ammonia  and  the  product  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  the  compound  is  deposited  in  the  crystal- 
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line  state  bj  cooling  or  evaporation.  (Bertagnini.)  Small  wliito  prisms. 
(Tillej.)  Less  crystalline  than  the  potash  and  ^oda-conipoiinds; 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.     (Bertagnini.) 


14  C  

84 

....     43-1 

....            /    X        ■•. 

....     16*4     .... 
....     24-7 

Tilley. 

N 

17  H 

17 

2  S  

6  O 

32 

48 

....     16-8 

C»H"0«,NH»,2S0< ....  195     ....  1000 

Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  uielts^  gives  off  white  fames,  blackens  and 
bums  with  flame,  giving  off  the  odour  of  oenanthol.  It  decomposes 
gradually  in  contact  with  water,  or  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution, 
more  quickly  when  heated  with  water,  into  oenanthol  and  bisulphite  of 
ammonia.  Still  more  quickly  is  this  decomposition  produced  by  acids. 
(Tilley.) 

With  Bitutphite  of  Fotatih.  —  When  osnanthol  is  shaken  up  with 
bisulphite  of  potash  of  28°  to  80*^  Bm.  a  pulpy  mass  is  formed  which 
gradually  becomes  crystalline,  and  after  being  dried  and  dissolved  iu 
alcohol  yields  small  needles.  It  dissolves  iu  warm  bisulphite  of  potash. 
(Bertagnini.) 

mth  Bisulphite  of  fioda, — When  the  crude  distillate  of  oenanthol 
is  shaken  up  with  bisulphite  of  soda  of  about  21°  Bm.,  a  thick  crys- 
talline pulp  is  formed.  From  a  solution  of  oenanthol  in  warm  dilute 
bisulphite  of  soda,  the  compound  separates  in  crystals.  On  recrvstal- 
Using  it  from  boiling  alcohol,  crystalline  laminse  separate,  which  fill  the 
entire  liquid;  these  are  pressed;  washed  with  cold  alcohol  till  they  no 
longer  smell  of  acrolein,  and  recrystallised  from  hot  water  to  free  them 
from  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate. 

Crystallised  from  alcohol  it  forms  aggregated  laminas  which  have  a 
strong  lustre  and  become  white  and  nacreous  when  crystallised  from 
water.  They  are  greasy  to  the  touch  and  have  a  slight  odour  of  oenan- 
thol.    (Bertagnini 


s 


Bertagnini. 

14  C 84  ....  35-59  85-77 

17  H 17  ....  7-20  7-17 

2  S  32  ....  13-55  13-47 

NaO 31  ....  13-13  1319 

9  0 72  ....  30-53  30-40 


C"H"0«,NaO,2SO»  +  3Aq....  236     ....  100-00    100-00 

It  is  decomposed  by  chlorine  and  bromine  at  ordinary  temperatures  ,by 
iodine  only  when  heated.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  heated,  oenan- 
thol separates  out;  the  decomposition  is  accelerated  by  addition  of  acids 
or  alkalis,  but  is  not  produced  by  acids  without  the  aid  of  heat.  The 
compound  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  warm  alcohol,  but  not  in  cold 
akoliol.  The  aqueous  solution  forms  with  barium,  lead  and  silver  salts, 
copious  precipitates  which  contain  oenanthol  chemically  combined. 
(Bertagnini.) 

(Enanthol  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcol^l  and  ether. 

yoi.  XII.  %  o 
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MetoenanthoL  . 

C"H"0«  (or  C«H«»0*  1). 

BussY.     iV.  J.  Pharm,  8,  321.  —  J.  ;)r.  CT<»».  37,  96.  —  Fkarm.  Centr. 
1846,  170. 

When  1  pt.  of  oenantbol  is  shaken  up  with  2  pts.  of  ordinaiy  nitric 
acid  at  0°,  the  liqnid  acquires  a  transient  rose  colour;  and  on  pouring 
the  mixture  after  24  hours  into  a  dish  and  leaving  it  in  a  cool  place,  a 
beautiful  crystallisation  like  nitrate  of  ammonia  forms  on  the  surface, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  solidifies  into  a  soft  unctuous  mass.  After  the 
acid  has  been  decanted  and  the  mass  pressed  between  paper,  a  hard 
brittle  substance  remains,  which  may  be  rendered  neutral  by  repeated 
melting  in  hot  water. 

Between  5°  and  6^  it  is  solid,  white  and  inodorous.  At  higher  tem- 
peratures it  melts  into  a  transparent  colourless  oil,  which  boils  at  280^; 
after  being  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  it  does  not  solidify  till  some 
time  after  cooling. 


14  C 

14  H 

14 

....   /O  Oo   ... 

....  14-04  ... 

BOBBJ. 

73-62 

12-27 

2  O 

16 

14-11 

C"H"02  .. 

114 

....  100-00  ... 

10000 

[Related  to  ceaanthol  in  the  same  manner  as  benzoin  to  bitter  almond  oil.  L.] 

Exposed  for  several  days  to  a  temperature  between  10°  and  12'',  it 
liquefies,  and  if  kept  for  a  longer  time  at  that  temperature,  it  does  not 
solidify  if  afterwards  cooled  even  to  — 12°  or  —  15°»but  only  when  exposed 
for  a  considerable  time  to  cold,  a  moderately  low  temperature  being  then 
sufficient. 

MetoDnanthol  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more 
abundantly  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  out  for  the  most  part  on 
cooling. 


The  so-called  Hydride  of  (Enanihyl. 

C"H^  or  C^H^O*. 

TiLLEY.     (1848.)    Ann.  Phafm.  67,  110. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1  pt.  of  oonanthol  is  poured  upon 
^  or  6  pt«.  of  hydrate  of  potash,  and  the  mixture  is  left  to  stand  and  heated 
to  120%  whereupon  the  liquid  becomes  thick.  A  large  quantity  of  water 
is  then  added,  and  the  residual  oil  freed,  from  every  thing  soluble  in 
water,  is  distilled  with  water;  it  passes  over  very  slowly,  so  that  the 
distillation  is  not  completed  for  several  days. 

Properties,  Colourless,  mobile  oil,  having  a  faint  odour  of  lemons. 
Boils  at  220%  but  becomes  coloured  at  the  same  time  and  acquires  a 
different  odour. 
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L  •                                    II.                                                            Tilley. 

2$  C  156  ....  78-79  14  C  84  ....     79*24  79-28  ....    79  43 

26  H  26  ....  1313  14  H  

2  0  16  ....  808              O  


14  .... 

13-21  

...             ^  <)     ^%       ...a 

13-38 

8  .... 

7-55  

...              4  *OS     .... 

7-19 

!C?eH»0« ....  198  ....  100-00        Ci*H"0  ....  106  ....  100-00  100-00  ....  10000 

Perhaps  a  ketone  (6m.).    Therefore  probably  C?^W^Cfi  (Calc.  I.)  L.     Calcula- 
'  tion  II  is  from  Tilly's  formula. 

Decompositions.     1.    The  compound  barns  with  a  bright    slightly 

'  sooty   flame.      It  is  difficult  to  bum  with  oxide  of  copper ;  Tilley's  analyses  were 
therefore  made  with  peculiar  precaution 2.   When  added   by  drops   to  strong 

nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  and  oxidises  quickly,  forming  oenanthylio  acid, 
'  withont  any  secondary  product,  but  not  so  quickly  as  odnanthol.  — 
d.  When  heated  with  potash,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  yields  (Bnanthylic 
acid  together  with  a  pitch-like  snbstance;  the  decomposition  takes  place 
slowly. 


(EnanthyUc  Acid,    C"ff*,o*. 

Laurent.      (1837.)      Ann.    Chim.    Phys,    QQ^   173.  —  Pharm,   Cmtr. 

1838,  280. 
TiLLEY.     Ann.  Pharm.  39, 160. — J,  pr.  Chem.  24,  237. — Pharm.  Centr. 

1841,  BZ7.—Ann.  Phai-m.  67,  106.— PAanw.  Cenir.  1848,  645. 
Busby.     N.  J.  Pharm.  8,  329.  —  J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  96.  —  Pharm,  Cenir, 

1846,  170. 
Schneider.     Ann.  Pharm.  70,  112. — Pharm,  Gentr.  1849,  476. 
Arzbacher.     Ann.  Pharm.  73,  200. — Pharm.  Centr.  1850,  274. 
Brazier  &  Gossleth.   Ann.  Pharm.  76, 268. — Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  291. 

First  obtained  by  Laurent  in  an  impure  state  as  azoleic  acid ;  called  aboleic  acid 
\ij  Berzelius.  Occurs  in  the  fusel-oil  of  spirit  obtained  from  rice  or  maize  CWetherill, 
Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  282). 

Formation.  By  the  oxidation  of  oananthol  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen 
gas.  By  boiling  oBnanthol  with  nitric  acid  (Bussy,  Tilley),  or  with 
chromic  acid  (Brazier  &  Gossleth) ;  by  boiling  castor-oil  with  dilute 
acid  (Tilley),  orchroinic  acid.  (Arzbacher.)  By  heating  the  distillate  ob- 
tained from  castor  oil  with  liitric  acid  (Schneider;  Afin.  Pharm.  70,  112), 
or  that  from  oleic  acid  with  strong  nitric  acid.  (Laurent,  Redtenbacher, 
Ann.  Pharm.  59,  41.)     By  the  action  of  potash  on  oenanthol  (p.  448). 

Preparation.  1.  One  pt.  of  oenanthol  is  distilled  with  2  pts.  of  a 
mixture  of  1  vol.  strong  nitric  acid  and  2  vol.  water  till  the  greater  part 
hfOS  passed  over;  the  oily  distillate  decanted  from  the  acid  water  is 
saturated  with  baryta-water,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point; 
and  the  baryta-salt  which  crystallises  out  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  or 
phosphoric  acid  :  the  oenanthylic  acid  then  rises  to  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  a  colourless  liquid.  An  additional  quantity  of  OBnanthylate  of 
baryta  may  be  obtained  by  washing  the  residue  in  the  retort  with  water, 
which  extracts  nitrip  and  oxalic  acid,  and  neutralising  with  baryta- water. 
(Bussy.)  —  2.  When  cenanthol  is  distilled  with  strong  nitric  add  and  the 

2  o  2 
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distillate  is  mixed  with  water,  nitacrol  settles  down  in  heavy  dr6p8^ 
whilst  an  oily  mixture  of  cBnanthylic  and  caproic  acids  rises  to  tne 
Fnifacc  of  the  aqiieons  acid;  and  if  this  mixture  he  purified  hy  distilla- 
tion with  water  and  neutralised  with  haryta  (the  yellow  colour  whidi  die 
liquid  Afsamefl,  proceeds  from  nitrocholic  acid);  the  mixture  of  the  tWO  haiyta- 

salts  repeatedly  crystallised,  and  the  aqueous  solution  evaporated  till  a 
crystalline  film  forms  on  the  surface,  the  osnanthylate  of  haiyta  ciys- 
taUises  out  first  in  lancet-shaped  laminie.  The  mother-liquor  is  ag»n 
evaporated  and  left  to  cool,  till  the  crystalline  pulp  hecomes  mixed  with 
tuft-like  crystals  of  caproate  of  baryta.  (Tilley.)  —  3.  A  mixture  of  1  pi. 
castor-oil  and  2  pts.  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is 
heated  in  a  retort;  a  violent  action  then  takes  place,  so  that  the  retort 
must  be  removed  from  the  fire  till  it  diminishes^  after  which  the  distilla- 
tion is  continued  for  several  days.  The  receiver  contains  the  oily  acid; 
while  in  the  retort  there  remains  a  eatery  liquid,  and  a  thick  fatty  sub- 
stance which,  when  distilled  with  water,  yields  a  large  additional  quantity 
of  the  oily  acid.  The  product  is  washed  with  water,  distilled  with  water, 
and  dried  by  fused  phosphoric  acid.  (Tilley.)  —  4.  Castor-oil  is  mixed 
in  a  retort  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  4  pts.  bichromate  of 
))otash,  5  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  12  pts.  of  water;  on  heating  the  mix- 
ture, a  violent  action  and  frothing  takes  place;  and  as  soon  as  the  liquid 
I)oiIs  quietly,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  warm  mixture  is  added.  If  the 
distillation  be  carefully  conducted  so  that  no  sulphurous  acid  forms,  the 
oil  first  becomes  thick,  and  ultimately  solidifies  in  a  black  mass.  The 
watery  portion  of  the  distillate  separated  from  the  oily  portion,  which 
also  still  contains  osnanthjlic  acid,  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
baryta,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  boiled  with  alcohol.  The  filtered 
solution  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  when 
washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol  of  88  per 
cent.,  yields  pare  (snanthylate  of  baryta.  (Arzbacher.)  Thii  method  cannot 
be  recommended  for  the  preparation  of  oenanthylic  acid.    (Brazier  &  Gossleth.) 

PropeHiea,  Transparent  colourless  oil,  having  an  unpleasant  odour 
like  that  of  codfish,  faint  in  the  cold,  but  becoming  stronger  at  higher 
temperatures.  (Bussy.)  Has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  a  pungent 
exciting  taste.  (Tilley.)  Begins  to  boil  at  148%  but  decomposes  and 
blackens  when  subjected  to  continued  dbtillation.  (Tilley.)  Boils  at 
212%    (Strecker,  Lehrb.  5,  96.) 

Laurent.        TUley. 

14  C    84    ....    64-61     62-79    ....    64-44 

14  H    14    ....    10-77    10-71     ....    10-71 

4  O    32     ....     24-62     26'50    ....     24-85 

C"H"0*....  130    ....  100-00    100-00    ....  10000 

Deecmipositioni,  1.  QBuanthylic  acid  bums  with  a  white  flame. 
(Tilley.)  —  2.  Heated  with  soda-ley,  it  forms  a  neutral  oil.  (Arzbacher.) 
—  3.  Heated  with  potash-lime,  it  yields  gaseous  and  liquid  hydrocarbons 
of  the  formula  C»H".  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  31,  141)  —  4.  When 
distilled  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  chloride  of  cenanthyl, 
which  is  resolved  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  oDuanthylio  acids. 
Cahours,  Compt,  rend,  25,  724.)  —  5.  A  concentrated  solution  of 
OBnanthylate  of  potash  decomposed  by  a  current  of  six  Bunsen's  cells 
(x),  31;,  gives  off  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  while  monocar- 
bonate  and  bicarbonate  of  potash   are    formed,  and  an  oil  riM«  to 
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tl:c  snrface,  "whicb^  when  distilled  with  potash^  leaves  oenanthylato  of 
potash,  and  yields  a  distillate  consisting  mainly  of  caproyl  C^W^,  and  a 
hydrocarbon  C**H»*  boiling  at  170°.     (Bra«er  &  Gossleth.) 

Combinations,  Qilnanthylic  acid  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric  acid 
and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  —  With  salifiable  bases  it  forms 
the  (Enanthylates. 

(EnanUiylate  of  Ammonia  is  very  soluble  in  water.  (Bussy-) 

(Enanthylate  of  JPokuh,  —  Obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with 
carbonate  of  potash;  does  not  orystallisej  is  very  soluble.  (Tilley.) 

(Enanthylate  of  Baryta  (pp.  451,  452).  —  White  nacreous  scales. 
(Bussy,  Williamson,  Arzbacher.)  Lancet-shaped  tables.  (Tilley.)  Has 
a  very  faint,  slightly  bitter  taste;  inodorous,  but  when  rubbed  between  the 
fingers,  it  imparts  an  unpleasant  odour  of  perspiration.  (Bussy.)  Dissolves 
in  57  pts.  of  water  at  23°  (Bussy);  very  easily  in  hot  water;  still  more 
easily  in  hot  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.,  and  crystallises  out  almost  completely 
on  cooling.  (Arzbacher.)  Dissolves  in  392  pts.  of  alcohol  (Bussy);  inso- 
luble in  ether. 

Bm.y.   ^^"-  ™*^\     Schneider.  Arzb. 

^^ '        son.  a*  0, 

BaO  76*6....  38'77....  38-80....  3870....  38-50....  38'28....39-35....39-27 

14  C  84-0....  42-51....  42*68....  42-45....  42-52....  41-68                 42-14 

13  H  130....    6-58....     6-51....  6-85....     6-72....     6-89                   702 

8  0  240....  1214....  1201....  1200....  12-26....  18-20                  1157 

C"H»BaO*    197-6....10000....10000....100-00....100-00....100-00  10000 

The  salt  analysed  by  Bassy  was  prepared  from  the  acid  obtained  by  1 ;  Tilley 's 
■alt  a  from  the  acid  prepared  by  2 ;  &  from  3 ;  Arzb&cher's  salt  from  acid  4 ;  Schneider'd 
salt  from  the  distillate  obtained  by  heating  rape-oil  with  nitric  acid ;  and  Williamson's 
from  the  add  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  oenanthol  (p.  448). 

(Enanthylate  of  Lead.  —  The  potash-salt  forms  with  acetate  of  lead 
a  lemon-yellow  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  separates  in  small  scales  on  cooling. 
(Tilley.) 

(Enanthylate  of  Copper  separates  after  a  while  from  a  mixture  of  the 
free  acid  with  acetate  of  copper  in  needles  having  a  fine  green  colour 
and  silky  lustre* 

(Enanthylate  of  Silver.  —  The  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia  forms 
with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  and  turning 
brown  on  exposure  to  light.  (Bussy.) 

White  flakes,  which  yield  by  dry  distillation  an  oil  and  a  solid 
substance,  which  crystallises  in  needles  from  hot  alcohol ;  both  are  acid. 

Bussy.       Tilley.      Williamson.  Schneider.  Arzb. 

Ag 108  ....    45-57  ....    45-60  ....    45*60  45-55  ....  45-44  ....  45-31 

14  C    84  ....    35-44  ....    3482  ....    35-38  35-20 

13  H   13  ....      5-49  ....      5-62  „..      5*61  6*66 

4  O    32  ....    13-50  ....    13-96  ....    13-41  1359 

C"H"AgO*....  237  ....  100-00  ....  10000  ....  10000  10000 

CEnantliylic  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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(Enanthylate  of  EthyL 
c*»H»o*  =  c*ir»o,C»*H"o». 

TiLLEY.     (1841.)     Ann.  Pharm.  39,  162. 

Williamson.    Ann,  Pharm.  01,  38. — Pharm.  Centr.  1847,  297. 

Preparation.  1.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution 
of  OBnanthjlic  acid  in  strong  alcohol  ^  the  liquid  distilled  with  aqneoas 
carbonate  of  potash;  and  the  distillate  is  washed  with  water,  and  finally 
dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
(Tilley.)  2.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
1  vol.  oananthol  m  4  voL  alcohol,  till  the  liquid  becomes  brownish  and 
fumes  strongly,  and  the  csnanthylate  of  ethyl  is  then  separated  by 
addition  of  water.  (Williamson.) 

Properties.  Colourless  oil  lighter  than  water.  Solidifies  in  a  freezing 
mixture.  Has  a  peculiar  agreeable  odour,  and  a  burning  taste.  (Tilley.) 
Has  a  pleasant  fruity  odour ;  distils  readily  and  completely,  but  with  a 
constantly  rising  boiling  point.  (Williamson.) 

Williamson. 
Tilley.  between         between 

187*^«iirf  1?0M90«  «iir  l«2^ 

18  C  108    68-35    6762    68-2 68  4. 

18  H  18     11-39    11-57     11-7 113 

4  O  32    ....     20-26     2081     20-1 203 

C"H»0< 158     ....  100-00    100-00    1000    ..„  1000 

Bums  with  a  clear  non- fuliginous  flame. 

Insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


(Enanthylate  of  Phenyl. 

C*H^«0*  =  C»H»0,C"H"0». 

*  * 

Cahgurb.     Compt.  rend.  38,  257. 

» 

(SnmUhflHLnre  OntboUOwre, 

Produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  oenanthol  on  phenylic  alcohol. 
Oil  boiling  between  275^  and  280^ 

•  « 

Appendix  to  dSnanthyUc  Acid. 

•I 

(Enanthic  Acid. 

LiEBFG  &  Pelotjze.  (1838.)  Ann.  Pharm.  19,  2iQ.—Ann.  Chim^ 
Phys.  63,  113.— Po^<7.  41,  511,— Pharm.  Centr.  1837,  23. 

Mulder.     Pogg.  41,  582.— PAcrm.  Centr.  1837,  809. 

Delpps.  Pogg.  84,  505.  — ^nn.  PAam.  80,  290.  — P/iam.  Centr' 
1852,  93. 

aSntinth$'durehydrat,  Weinbhtmemaure,  Sitineaure. 
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Produced  .in  the  fennentation  of  wine  and  grain. 

Preparation.  1.  (Eiianthic  ^^r  is  boiled  with  potash -ley,  and  the 
resalting  oenanthate  of  potash  is  decomposed  by  dilate  salphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  then  rising  to  the  snrface  in  the  form  of  an 
0]].  It  is  washed  with  water,  and  dried  with  chloride  of  calcium  or  oyer 
oil  of  yitriol.  (Liebig  &  Pelouze,  Delfis.)  —  2.  The  fusel-oil  obtained  in 
the  first  distillation  of  fermented  grain  is  rectified  oyer  dilute  carbonate 
of  soda;  the  residue  is  boiled  with  water;  and  the  filtered  solution  is 
decomposed  by  dilate  sulphuric  acid  :  the  acid  then  collects  on  the  surface 
of  the  liqaid  in  the  form  of  a  fatty  layer  which  is  washed  with  water, 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate.  —  3.  When 
rectified  fusel-oil  is  distilled  with  dilute  potash-ley,  and  the  residue  is 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  oBuanthic  acid  separates,  and  may  be  purified 
by  washing  with  water  and  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  (Mulder.) 

Properties,  Dazzliug  white,  soft  like  butter  at  13 '2°,  above  which 
temperature  it  melts  to  a  colourless  oil.  (Liebig  &  Pelouze.)  Buttery 
mass.  (Mulder.)  Yellowish  oil,  which  at  low  temperatures  solidifies  into 
an  indistinctly  crystalline  buttery  mass.  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  a 
friable  mass.  Melts  even  at  the  heat  of  the  hand,  or  at  all  events 
below  25°.  (Delffs.)  Tasteless.  Inodorous  and  tasteless.  Reddens 
litmus. 


L 

II. 

Liebig  & 
Pdoaze. 

Mulder. 

14  C    

84 

•  ••• 

68-85 

-    18  C   

108 

•%•• 

68-35 

....    68-24 

....     68-68 

14  H    

14 

■  ■  ■• 

11-48 

18  H  

18 

•  ■•• 

11-40 

....     11-55 

....     11-61 

3  0    

24 

■  ••• 

19-67 

4  0   

32 

•  ■•• 

20-25 

....     20-21 

....     19-81 

C"H"0».... 

122 

•  ••• 

100-00 

Ci8H«0* .... 

158 

•  ••• 

10000 

....  100-00 

....  100-00 

Calculation  I  is  from  the  formula  proposed  by  Liebig.  Delffs  regards  oenanthic 
acid  as  identical  with  pelargonic  acid  (II),  which  view  agrees  with  the  composition  of 
the  barium  and  silver  salts  analysed  by  him,  but  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  oenanthic 
acid  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  water  and  the  so-called  anhydrous  oenanthic  «cid* 
According  to  this,  oenanthic  acid  should  be  tribasic,  and  the  formula  given  by  Liebig 
&  Pelouze  should  be  doubled  (comp.  Laurent,  Compt,  rend,  21,  857).  Delffs's  view 
is  also  irreconcilable  with  the  composition  of  chloroenanthic  acid  (p.  460)  [and  with  the 
boiling  point  of  oenanthic  ether.  J.L.].  The  large  variations  in  the  analyses  of  the 
salts  by  Liebig  &  Pelouze  and  Mulder  and  Delffs,  show  either  that  those  chemists 
examined  different  bodies,  or  that  the  oenanthates  have  but  little  permanence ;  perhaps 
they  yield  pelargonic  acid  when  decomposed.  Mulder^  analyses  agree  nearly  with  the 
formula  C«H"MO«  [L.]. 

Decompositions.  OEnanthic  acid  is  resolved  by  heat  into  water  and 
anhydrous  oenanthic  acid.  (Liebig  &  Pelouze.)  —  By  very  slow  evapo- 
ration of  alcoholic  osnanthic  acid,  e,  ff.  in  a  deep  cylindrical  glass, 
hydrated  cenanthic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  transparent  oil  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  [does  not  this  oil  contain  alcohol  ?  Gm.],  while  crystals  of  the 
anhydrous  acid  are  formed  at  the  bottom.  (Mulder.) 

Combinations.  Mulder  assumes  the  existence  of  a  hydrated  oenanthic 
acid,  which  he  describes  as  a  trausparent  colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0'881, 
and  supposes  to  be  converted  into  the  anhydrous  acid  by  gentle  heating 
or  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  separation  of  the  hydrated 
acid  into  the  anhydrous  acid  and  water  is  also  said  to  be  induced  by 
dropping  the  crystals  of  the  anhydrous  acid  into  the  hydrated  acid. 
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Mulder. 

II  C  84     ....     64-12    6307 

15  H 15     ....     11-44     11-15 

4  O 32     ....     21-44     25-78 

C"H"0»  +  HO  ....  131    ....  10000    10000 

(Enanthales.  —  OBoanthic  acid  dissolves  in  the  aqaaons  solutions  of 
the  canstic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  and  forms  mono-acid  salts  having 
a  basic  reaction  and  bi-acid  salts  which  are  neatraL    (Liebig  &  PelonjEe!) 

(Enanihate  of  Ammonia,  —  (Enanthic  acid  dissolres  readily  in 
ammonia,  and  the  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  a  greasy  soapy  mass, 
which  no  longer  forms  a  clear  solution  in  water.  (Delffs.) 

Bi-cenanthate  of  Potash.  —  When  warm  aqneons  potash  is  neutralised 
with  oBnanthic  acid,  the  solution  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  pnlpy  mass 
consisting  of  slender  needles  which  have  a  silky  lustre  when  dry. 
(Liebig  &  Pelouze.) 

(Enanthaie  of  Sodcu  —  The  acid  dissolves  in  boiling  carbonate  of  sodsi 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid ;  on  boiling  the  mass  with  alcohol,  the 
filtered  solution  jrields  beautiful,  silver-white,  shining  needles.  (Mulder.) 
When  the  solution  of  oenanthic  acid  in  boiling  carbonate  of  soda  is 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  liquid  solidifies  on 
cooling  Into  a  gelatinous  translucent  mass.  (Liebig  &  Pelouze.) 

(Enanihate  of  Barifta.  —  Baryta-water  is  boiled  with  a  slight  excess 
of  (Buanthic  acid,  and  the  crystals  first  obtained  are  recrystallised  from 
boiling  water.  Small  crystalline  lamins  having  a  fatty  lustre,  and  feeling 
like  mica.  Contains  33*87  p.  c.  BaO,  corresponding  with  the  formula 
C"H"BaO.  (Delfls.)     {CkdcvJuiion,  33-78  p.  c.) 

CSnanJthaie  of  Lead, — QDnauthic  acid  forms  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  at  ordinary  temperatures,  thick  white  flakes  of  an 
insoluble  acid  salt,  which  melts  in  hot  water,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
and  crystallises  from  the  saturated  hot  solution.  When  washed  with 
cold  alcohol  it  is  resolved  into  a  hyperacid  and  a  basic  salt.  •—  Acetate  of 
lead  mixed  with  cenauthate  of  soda,  forms  a  precipitate  which  when  dried 
in  vacuo,  contains  from  38*86  to  39*48  percent.  (Liebig  &  Pelouze.) 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  ODnanthate  of  soda  forms  with  acetate  of 
lead,  a  precipitate  containing  27*1  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead.  (Mulder.) 

(Enanthate  of  Copper,  —  G^iianthic  acid  acts  with  acetate  of  copper 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  acetate  of  lead.  — An  alcoholic  solution  of 
oenanthic  acid  forms  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  a 
precipitate  which  cakes  together  in  boiling  water,  and  becomes  hard  and 
friable  when  cold.  Boiling  alcohol  extracts  from  it  a  ealt  which  separates 
on  cooling  and  contains  18*8  p.  c.  oxide  of  copper  (sesquibasic  salt) 
while  a  salt  remains  undissolved  cotitaining  28*4  p.  c.  oxide  of  copper, 
and  therefore  polybasic.  (Liebig  &  Pelouze.) 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  conanthate  of  soda  forms  with  acetate  of 
copper  a  precipitate  containing  1 2*3  { er  cent,  of  oxide  of  copper.  (Mulder.) 

(Enanthate  of  Silver.  —  Nitrate  of  silver  is  precipitated  by  osnanthate 
of  soda  (Liebig  &  Pelouze,  Mulder),  or  ocnanthatc  of  ammonia  (Delffs.) 
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32  C    192....  50-66     18  Q    108  ....  4075                   51-40....  41-04 

31  H   31....  818     17  H   17  ...•     6-42                     8-09....     (>-5l 

Ag 108....  28-49         Ag 108  ....  40-75....35-67....  27-14....  40-49 

6  O   48....  12-67      4  O   32  ....  12-08 13-37....  11-96 

C»H»AgO» ...  379....100-00    C»HWAgO*...,  265  ....100-00  100-00....100-00 

(Enanthic  acid  diBSoIves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


(Enantluc  Ether. 

AuBEBQifiR.     (1821.)    Ann.  Chim.  Pkys,  14^  210. 

LiBBio  &  Pelouzb.    Ann.  Pharm.  19,  241. — Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  63, 113. 

—Pogg.  41,  571.— Pharm.  Centr.  1837,  22. 
Mulder.    Pogg.  41,  582. — Pharm.  Centr.  1837,  807. 
Stickbl.    «7.  pr.  Chem.  9,  167. 

Ckeutzburg.    J.pr  Chem,  10,  382. — Pharm.  Centr.  1837,  574. 
Aubergieb,  Jun.     J.  Pharm.  27,  286. 
Dblffs.    Pogg.   84,  505.  —  Ann.  Pharm.   80,  290.  —  Pharm.    Centr, 

1 852,  93. 
LiEBiG.    Ann.  Pharm.  80,  290. 

(Enauihdther,  Weii^futelult  Huile  de  mare  de  raUin, 

This  compound  is  the  source  of  the  odour  of  all  wines  and  causes  a 
single  drop  of  wine  in  a  bottle  to  be  distinctly  smelt,  whereas  aqueous 
alcohol  has  but  a  very  faint  odour ;  it  must  not  however  be  confounded 
with  the  bouquet,  which  is  different  in  different  wines  and  absent  alto* 
gether  in  many.  (Liebig  &  Pelouze.) 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  When  5  pts.  of  sulphovinate  of 
potash  are  heated  with  1  pt.  of  oenanthic  acid,  tho  mixture  fuses,  and  at 
150^  an  oil  rises  to  the  surface,  consisting  of  csnantbic  ether  and  excess 
of  osnanthic  acid,  which  latter  may  be  removed  by  heating  with  carbonate 
of  potash.  (Liebig  &  Pelouze.)  —  2.  This  ether  is  also  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  French  brandy  from  wine  and  wine-lees.  The  wine-lees 
are  distilled  with  half  their  bulk  of  water;  the  resulting  distillate,  of  15° 
Cartier,  is  redistilled,  whereby  a  distillate  is  obtained  of  22°  Cartier,  and 
at  last,  when  the  distillate  shows  only  15%  oBuanthic  ether  passes  o\er 
with  it;  10,000  pts.  of  this  distillate  yield  only  1  pt.  of  oonanthic  ether. 
(Liebie  &  Pelouze,  according  to  Delechamp.)  —  The  rough,  sharp-tasting, 
colonriess  ether  containing  oenanthic  acid  (sometimes  however  coloured 
green  by  oxide  of  copper),  is  shaken  up  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  the  milky  mixture  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point;  the  a*nantbic  etlier 
then  rises  to  the  surface  and  may  be  removed  and  dehydrated  by  chloride 
of  calcium.  (Liebig  &  Pelouze.)  —  3.  When  the  residues  obtaiued  in  the 
distillation  of  aftertvine  brandy  (Weintrester-branntwein)  are  again  dis- 
tilled, comparativelypure  alcohol,  becoming  turbid  when  mixed  with  water, 
passes  over  nt  first,  then  alcohol  containing  fusel  oil,  then  a  watery  liquid 
rendered  turbid  by  the  presence  of  oil ;  the  two  latter  liquids  united, 
yield,  when  mixed  with  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  (150  litres 
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of  btand/  jTield  more  than  32  grms.)  In  one  prepantion  a  cryBtalline 
nnctuons  mass  was  obtained.  (Aubergier.)  —  4.  Fnsel-oil  obtained  in  the 
fircit  distillation  from  fermented  grain,  and  stil)  retaining  a  greenish 
coloor  of  oxide  of  copper  after  one  rectification,  is  again  rectified  over 
aqoeoos  carbonate  of  soda.  The  ouanthic  ether  thos  obtained,  still 
contains  an  oil  not  decomposibie  hj  potash,  which  also  passes  orer  in  the- 
decomposittoo  of  oenanthic  ether  bj  potash  {vid.  tMf.)  ;  it  has  a  verj  pene« 
trating  odour  like  that  of  Phdlandrium  and  a  sharp  taste.  (For  its  com- 
position, Tid.  Pogg,  41,  582.)     (Mulder.) 

jProperties.  Transparent  colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*862,  having  a 
strong,  intoxicating,  vinous  odour  and  a  iaint  disagreeable  taste.  Boils 
between  225"  and  230^  Yapour-densitj  9*8.  (Liebig  &  Pelouze.)  — 
Very  mobile  oil,  colourless  at  first^  but  assuming  a  yellowish  tint  when 
exposed  to  light ;  has  a  very  penetrating  odour  and  sharp  nnpleasani 
taste.  Less  volatile  than  the  volatile  oils.  (Aubergier.)  —  Fusel-oil 
obtained  from  the  lees  of  Jena  wine  is  light  brown,  riscid^  and  deposits 
a  large  quantity  of 'Stearoptene  at  4^  Sp.  gr.  0*856.  Has  a  somewhat 
unpleasant  odour  like  that  of  cheese  from  reindeer*s  milk,  and  an 
extremely  nauseous  taste,  exciting  violent  irritation  in  the  throat.  Four 
drops  make  a  sparrow  uneasy,  but  produce  no  further  symptoms. 
(Stiokel.)  —  Fusel-oil  from  the  lees  of  Austrian  wine  has  a  penetrating 
ethereal,  vinous  odour  and  a  mild  vinous  taste  ;  a  few  drops  of  it  impart 
to  pure  alcohol  the  odour  and  taste  of  French  brandy.  It  is  less  volatile 
than  ether,  more  volatile  than  the  volatile  oils.  (Creutzburg.)  —  Giinan- 
thic  ether  obtained  from  a  distillery  in  Kreuznach  is  yellowish  and 
slightly  acid,  begins  to  boil  at  240"^,  and  exhibits  a  constant  boiling  point 
at  246^  one-fourth  passing  over  between  246°  and  250^  This  portion, 
after  being  freed  from  a  little  acid  by  agitation  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
is  colourless^  and  of  sp.  gr.  0*87  at  15°.  Boiling  point  224^^  with  the 
barometer  at  27"  8'".  Vapour- density =7 '04 2.  It  has  a  pleasant  vinous 
odour,  and  its  taste  is  faint  at  first  but  afterwards  produces  irritation  in 
the  throat. 

,.  II.  ^te'       ^- 

18  C  108  ....  72*0    22  C  132  ....  70-97  ....  71*13  ....  70*55 

18  H  18  ....  120    22  H  22....  1183  ....  11-92  ....  1180 

3  O  24  ....  16*0    4  O  32  ....  17*20  ....  16*95  ....  17*65 

CWHWO*....  150  ....  1000    C«H«0*....  188  ....  10000  ....  lOO'OO  ....  100*00 


formaU , ^         ^        u j     t e  — 

I,  oenanthic  ether  Bhoald  be  compofled  of  4  vol.  anhydroai  acid  and  ^  vol.  ether* 
vapour.  J.  L.] 

DecompodUofu,  I,  (Enanthic  ether  becomes  yellowish  when  heated 
and  leaves  a  yellowish  residue  by  distillation.  (Delfls.)  —  When  distilled, 
it  first  passes  over  unaltered,  and  then  yields  a  distillate  having  an 
empyreumatic  odour;  the  residue  in  the  retort  becomes  more  and  more 
yellow  as  the  distillation  goes  on,  and  at  last  a  very  light  charcoal 
remains.  (Aubergier.)  —  2.  When  kept  for  some  time^  it  turns  brown 
and  acquires  the  power  of  reddening  litmus ;  it  burns  with  a  yellowish 
red  flame  and  leaves  no  residue.  (StickeL)  —  3.  Boiled  with  potash«-ley, 
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it  jields  alcohol  and  <Biiantbate  of  potash.  (Lxebig  &  Pelonze,  Mulder, 
Delffs.)  —  With  alkalis  it  forms  saponaceous  compounds.  (Anbergier.) 
—  4.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  alkaline  carbonates  or  by  ammonia^  either 
in  the  form  of  .gasor  of  aqueous  solution.  (Liebig  &  Pelouze.) —  It  does 
not  dissolve  in  potash  even  after  long  boiling.  (Stiokel.)  —  5;  Heated 
vitb  iodine,  it  emits  a  peculiar  yinous  odour.  (Stickel.)  —  With  chlorine 
it  forms  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloroenanthic  ether.  (Malaguti.) 

GSnanthio  ether  is. insoluble  in  water.  —  It  imparts  to  water  its  taste 
and«mell.  (Aubergier.)  —  With  ammonia  it  forms  a  liniment.  (Stickel.) 

It  dissolves  very  rc^^ily  in  alcohol,  even  if  very  dilute;  also  in  ether, 
(Liebig  &  Pelouse,  Stiokel.) 


When  the  peels  of  40  ripe  quinces  were  distilled  with  water,  a  watery 
liquid  passed  over  smelling  stroiigjy  of  quinces  and  having  drops  of  oil 
floating  upon  it;  more  of  these  oily  drops  were  obtained  on  distilling  the 
water,  but  they  altogether  formed  only  one  large  drop.  This  oil  has  a 
very  strong  odour  of  quinces,  and  when  distilled  with  potash-ley  till  the 
residue  becomes  inodorous,  yields,  an  oil  having  a  similar  odour;  the 
inodorous  potash-solution  is  rendered  milky  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  on 
heating  it^  an  oil  separates  out  which  boils  at  about  10%  dissolves  readily 
in  potash,  and  is  therefore  probably  osnanthic  acid.  (Wohler^  Ann. 
Fharm.  41,  239.) 


The  so-called  Anhydrous  (Enanthic  Acid. 

LiBBio  &  Pelouze.     Ann.  Fharm,  19,  246.— Po^^.  41,  571. — Pharm, 

Centr.  1837,  24.    ' 
Mulder.    Fo^,  41,  582. — /.  pr.  Chem,  12,  265. 

.  ... 

In  the  distillation  of  cenanthio  acid,  water  and  oenanthic  acid  pass 
over  first,  but  at  last  anhydrous  cananthic  acid,  which  begins  to  boil  at 
260°;  but  the  boiling  point  rises  gradually  to  294°,  the  liquid  at  the 
isame  time  becoming  coloared.  After  fusion  it  solidifies  at  31°.  Inodo- 
rous and  tasteless.  Redden?  litmus.  (Liebig  &  Pelouze.)  According  to 
Mulder,  this  compound  is  left  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oenanthic  acid 
is  left  to  evaporate  slowly  (p.  459). 


14  C    

.....     o4 

....       /  4  .)«)      ., 

....     11 '50     .. 
....     1417     .. 

73*63     ....     73*22 

13  H    

13 

12'19     ....     11-73 

2  0    

.....     16 

14-18     ....     15'05 

C"H«0» 

lU 

....  10000     .. 

10000     ....  160-00 

It  absorbs  1  At.  ammoniacal  gas.     (Mulder,  Pelouze,  ilT.  Ann,  Qhim, 
Fhys.  13;  259.) 
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Chloroenanthic  Acid. 

Malaquti.    Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  70,  863. — J.  pr.  Chem.  18^  47. — Pharm, 
CmUr.  1839,  580. 

When  cfa1or<Biuuithio  ether  is  left  in  contact  with  pottdi-lej,  till  it  is 
completely  decomposed,  then  mixed  with  an  acid,  chloroenanthic  acid 
Uls  to  the  bottom  in  oily,  slightly  colonred  drcp&  This  oiij  liquid  u 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  solution  treated  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  precipitated  by  an  acid,  and  the  chlorcenanihie  acid  thas 
separated  is  washed  with  boiling  water  and  dried  in  racno  orer  oil  of 
Titriol. 

Colourless,  rery  fluid,  inodorous;  has  a  disagreeable  taste  and  reddens 
litmus. 


14  C  

....    84*0 

••••     4o*90     .. 
....       6-28    .. 
....     37-17    .. 
....     J  2-57     .. 

MalAgttti. 

12  H 

....     12-0 

6-43 

2  CI 

....     70-8 

36-15 

tf   \^   •#•••«■••••••••• 

....     24-0 

13-93 

CWH«CPO»  .... 

....  190-8 

....  10000     .. 

10000 

From  thii  oomposttioii  it  is  impotable  to  deduce  an  j  formoU  in  accordance 
Delffa'i  Tiew  of  oenanthic  acid ;  C^SH^CCI^O^  requires  47'58  p.  c.  C  and  31*27  p.  c.  Cl« 
and  C»H>*CIH>«  requires  41-30  p.  c.  C  and  40*76  p.c.  CI.  [L.] 

The  acid  decomposes  below  the  boiling  point. 

It  combines  with  alkalis  and  heavy  metallic  oxides.    The  silrer  and 
copper  salts  decompose  when  washed  with  water. 


Chloroenanthic  Efher. 

Malaguti.    (1839.)    Ann.  Cliim.  PhyB,  70,  303.— J'". |)r.  Chem.  18,  47. 
— Ann.  Pharm,  32,  35.— PAai-w.  Cmtr.  1839,  580. 

Ether  tenofUhique  chlorur6. 

(Enanthic  ether  in  contact  with  chlorine  gas  becomes  heated,  gives 
off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  turns  yellow.  When  the 
liquid,  after  continued  action,  has  regained  its  former  temperature,  it  is 
decolorised  by  gentle  heating,  washed  with  potash-ley  and  then  with 
water,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Colourless  syrup  of  sp.  gr.  1-2912  at  16*5^  having  a  pleasant  odour 
and  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste.     Not  volatile. 

I.  II.  MalagntL 


18  C  

108-0 

•  ••• 

87-50 
4-86 

49-30 
8-34 

^*     O .M...... 

1 7  If 

36-82 
4-74 

49-51 
8-93 

.... 
•■.• 

•  a.. 

.... 

36*73 

J4H  

14-0 

5-30 

4  CI 

141-6 

*»  PI 

48-56 

3  O  

24-0 

4  O 

9-41 

C»H"C1*0»  ....  287-6  ....  100  00    C»H»7C1*0*  ....  10000  ....  10000 

AocordinK  to  Malaguti's  calculation  I,  chloroenanthic  ether  »  C<HH:A*0,C1«H"CP0> 
[or  perhaps  2C<H>CFO,C^H«Cl^O<].  Calculation  I  corresponds  to  Dclffs's  view  of 
oenanthic  acid. 
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ChlorcBnanthio  ether  blackens  at  a  strong  beat  and  gives  off  hydro-, 
chloric  acid  gas,  a  heterogeneous  liquid  then  distilling  oyer,  whose  boiling 
point  rises  as  the  distillation  ffoes  on ;  in  the  retort  there  remains  a  very 
acid  pitch-like  mass.  The  ether  is  slowly  decomposed  by  potash4ey,  but 
completely  after  some  days;  the  liquid  contains  hydrochlorate  and  acetate 
of  potash  and  acids  separate  cBnanthio  acid  from  it. 

It  dissolves  in  15  or  16  pts.  of  alcohol  at  40^ 


IT.  Chloride  of  (Enanthylene.   C"H",CP 

LiMPRiCHT.    Ann.  Fharm.  103,  80. 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  pentaohloride  of  phosphorus  on  osuan* 
thol. 

Preparation.  When  I  At.  o^nanthol  is  gradually  allowed  to  flow 
into  1  At.  pentaohloride  of  phosphorus  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort, 
great  heut  is  evolved,  and  a  portion  of  the  resulting  chlorophosphoric  acid 
distils  over  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  decomposition  of  the  penta- 
ohloride is  complete,  the  liquid  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  the 
portion  which  boils  above  150°  being  collected  apart  as  long  as  it  passes 
over  colourless;  in  the  retort  there  remains  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown 
thick  liquid.  The  last  distillate  is  washed  with  water  to  remove  adher- 
ing chlorophosphoric  acid;  and  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  water  is 
shaken  up  with  bisulphite  of  soda  to  remove  undecom posed  osnanthol, 
then  driea  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified,  the  portion  which  boils 
between  1 80°  and  200°  being  collected  apart ;  on  again  rectifying  this 
portion,  pure  chloride  of  oenanthylene  passes  over  at  187^f 

Fropertie^,  Transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than  water, 
having  a  not  unpleasant  odour,  like  that  of  osnanthol.  It  boils  at  191°. 
(The  boiling  point  read  off  was  187°,  but  a  correction  of  4''  is  made  for  the  oolamn  of 
mercury  not  immened  in  the  liquid.) 

Idmprtcht 

14  C  84-0    ....    49'4    ........     48-85 

14  H  140     ....       8-2     80 

2  CI 70-8     ....    42-4    42*5 

C"H"CP    168-8    ....  100-0    98-90 

The  compound  gently  heated  with  sodium  is  decomposed  with  violence, 
yielding  csnanthylene  and  chloride  of  sodium.  —  Boiled  for  some  time 
with  ethvlate  of  sodium  or  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  it  is  resolved  into 
hydrochloric  acid,  chloroenanthylene  C**H'*C1,  and  a  hydrocarbon,  pro- 
bably C"H": 

c>*H"CP  -  2HC1  -  om^. 

It  is  not  perceptibly  dect)mpo8ed  by  acetate  of  silver,  even  when  con- 
tinuously boiled  with  it  or  heated  to  250°  in  sealed  tubes.  (Limpricht)  T 
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Oxygen-nvdeus  C"H"0. 

Anhydrous  (Enanthylic  Add. 

C"H«0»  =  C"H"0,0». 

Chiozza  <Sz;  Malbsba.    (1854.)    Ann.  PAarw*.  91, 102. — J.  pr.  Chem, 
64,  32.— PAarw.  Centr,  1854,  739. 

(Bnanthylit  Anhydride,  (Enanthylie  (Bnanthylate. 

Preparation,  By  mixing  6  At.  of  perfectly  dr^  odnantlijlate  of 
potash  with  1  At.  chlorophosphoric  acid.  The  action  begins  spontaneous! j, 
giving  rise  to  erolation  of  heat,  and  it  is  merely  necessary  to  heat  the 
mixture  slightly  just  at  the  last.  In  other  respects  the  process  is  con- 
ducted as  in  the  preparation  of  anhydrous  benzoic  acid  (p.  94).  G^lnan- 
thylate  of  baryta  is  not  so  easily  attacked  as  the  potash-salt. 

Properties.  Colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*9 1  at  14**.  At  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  has  a  faint  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  anhydrous 
caprylic  acid ;  when  heated  it  gives  off  an  aromatic  odour;  if  kept  in 
badly  dosed  vessels,  it  smells  rancid. 


Malerba. 

14  C 

....     84 

....     69-42     ... 

69-20 

13  H 

...     13 

....     10-74     .. 

10-51 

3  0 

....     24 

....       l«f*o4      ... 

20-29 

C"H"0»  .... 

....  121 

....  100-00     .. 

10000 

With    alkalis,  it  behaves  like  other    anhydridea.      With    caustic 
ammonia  it  forms  oenanthylamide. 


Benzoic  (Enanthylate. 

Chiozza  &  Malebba.    Iqc.  eit. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  oonanthylate  of 
potash. 

Colourless  oil  of  sp.  <pr.  1*043.  Smells  like  oenanthylic  anhydride. 
When  recently  prepared,  it  has  no  action  on  litmus  paper. 

Malerba. 

28  C  168     ....     71-79     71-85 

18  H 18     ....       7*69 7*58 

6  0 48     ....     20-52     ........     20-57 

C»H»«0«   234     ....  10000     ........  10000 

In  contact  with  the  air,  it  quickly  becomes  filled  with  crystals  of 
benzoic  acid. 


J 
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Oxygen-nucleus  C"H^*0». 

Fimelic  Acid. 

C"H»0»  =  C"H»OSO*. 

Laurent.     (1837.)    Ann,   Chim.  Pkys.  6S,  163.— J^  pr.  Chem.  27,  310. 

—Pharm,  Cenir,  1838,  280. 
Bromeis.     Ann.  Pharm.  35,  104. — Pharm.   Centr.  1840,  615. 
Radcliff.     Ann,  Phai-m.  43,  353. — Pharm.  Centr.  1842,  907. 
Gerhardt.     Pev.  scient.  19,  13. 

Sacc.     Ann.  Pliarm.  51,  221,— Phdrm.Centr.  1844,  876. 
Marsh.    Ann.  Pharm,  104,  121. 

Pimelmic  acid,  Pimelinsdure, 

Formation.  By  tbe  action  of  nitric  acid  on  caprjiic  alcohol  (Bonis), 
oleic  acid,  linseed-oil,  wax  or  spermaceti.  —  Also,  according  to  Sacc, 
when  a  mixture  of  pure  sucdnio  acid  and  excess  of  suberi^c  acid  is  heated 
with  nitric  acid  [?  L.] 

2C8HH)>  +  C"HMO«  +  20  -  2C"H»0«  +  4CO»  +  2H0. 

Preparation.  1.  The  hard  crystalline  grains  of  pimelic  acid  con- 
taminated with  suberic  acid  which  are  obtaiued  in  the  preparation  of 
lipic  acid  (x,  434),  are  freed  from  adhering  suberic  acid  by  elutriation 
with  water  and  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  and  recrystallised  from  boiling 
water.  (Laurent.)  —  According  to  Bromeis,  pimelic  acid  occurs,  not  so 
much  in  the  acid  mother-liquor  of  suberic  acid  prepared  by  Laurent's 
method,  as  in  the  wash-water;  and  crystallises  therefrom  by  slow  evapo- 
ration. It  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  water.  — 
lilarsh  separates  the  suberic  acid  as  completely  as  possible  by  repeated 
crystallisation ;  concentrates  the  mother-liquor  very  strongly ;  presses 
the  separated  mixture  of  acids  between  bibulous  paper ;  dissolves  them 
in  water ;  mixes  the  warm  solution  with  a  quantity  of  strong  aqueous 
carbonate  of  soda  sufficient  to  impart  a  slight  alkaline  reaction  ;  treats 
the  concentrated  liquid  with  chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  suberate  of 
baryta  is  thereby  precipitated  ;  and  mixes  the  liquid  decanted  from  the 
precipitate  after  cooling  with  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  precipitation  must  not  be  performed  at  too  high  a  temperature, 
otherwise  the  pimelate  of  copper  as  it  separates,  will  partially  fuse  |ind  cake  together. 
The  light  blue  precipitate  of  pimelate  of  copper  is  suspended  in  water 
and  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  the  crystallising  point,  the  first  portions,  which  possibly  still  contain  a 
little  suberic  acid,  being  set  aside,  and  the  last  portions  being:  regarded  as 
pure  pimelic  acid.  —  Sacc,  in  preparing  suberic  acid  by  the  oxidation  of 
linseed-oil  with  nitric  q,cid,  obtained,  from  the  mother-liquor  containing 
nitric  acid  which  was  left  after  the  first  crystallisation  of  suberic  acid,  ^- 
first,  fresh  quantities  of  suberic  acid,  and  then  larger  granules  or  hard 
yellowish  plates  of  pimelic  acid,  which  were  purified  by  distillation.  — 
2.  When  1  pt.  of  wax  is  boiled  with  2  pts.  of  nitric  acid  till. the  whole 
is  dissolved,  granules  of  pimelic  acid  separate  first  as  the  liquid  cools. 
(Gerhardt.)  —  3.  Radcliffe  digested  spermaceti  with  moderately  strong 
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nitric  acid  till  the  whole  was  dissolved  ;  the  solution  when  evaporated 
and  left  to  cool|  yielded,  besides  sQCcinio  acid,  white  grannies  of  pimelic 
acid.  If  the  digestion  be  continued,  the  pimelic  acid  diminiahes  in 
Quantity  and  the  succinic  acid  increases,  so  that  it  is  only  the  mother- 
bqnor  of  the  succinic  acid  that  then  yields  pimelic  acid.  —  In  another 
experiment,  Radcliff  obtained  an  acid  which  separated  in  tranqmrent 
crystals,  arranged  in  groups  like  cauliflower-heads ;  this  acid  dissolved 
readily  in  water  and  exhibited  the  composition  of  adipic  acid. — 
4.  When  a  mixture  of  succinic  and  excess  of  suberic  acid  is  boiled  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  suberic  acid  is  removed  by  evapo- 
ration and  cooling,  the  mother-liquor  yields  very  beautiful  pimelic  acid 
without  any  trace  of  succinic  or  suberic  acid.  (Sacc.)     [f  L.j 

Properties.  White  granules  of  the  size  of  pins*  heads  and  composed 
of  small  crystals.  (Laurent.)  Needle-shaped  crystals  grouped  in  hard, 
warty,  stellate  masses.  (Marsh.)  Has  no  smell,  but  a  sour  taste. 
(Laurent.)  Tastes  sour,  somewliat  like  tartaric  acid.  (Marsh.)  Melts 
at  IW  (Laurent);  at  134''  (after  drying  at  100°).  (Bromeis.)  When 
perfectly  dry,  it  softens  at  112''  and  melts  at  114^  or  lid''  (a  specimen 
imperfectly  dried  melted  at  90°),  and  solidifies  on  cooling,  into  a  brittle 
mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals.  (Marsh.)  Distils  without  decomposition 
at  a  high  temperature.  ( Laurent.)  Boils  at  a  high  temperature  apparently 
between  230°  and  235°,  turning  slightly  brown,  and  distilling  in  the  form  of 
a  transparent  oil  which  forms  needle-shaped  crystals  on  cooling.    (Marsh.) 

At  100*.  Laurent        Bromeis.        Radcliff.      Gerfanrdt 

14  C 84     ....     52-50     51-78     ....     51-75     ....     51*08     ....     52-0 

12  H    12     ....       7-50     7-55     ....       755     ....       7*52     ....       7-8 

8  O    64     ....     40-00    40-67     ....     40-70     ....     41-40     ...     40*2 

C"Hi20»....  160     ....  100-00    ..^....  10000     ....  100-00     ....  10000     ....  100-0 

Decompositiatii,  When  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  gives  off  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  at  a  stronger  heat,  hydrogen  gas  :  the 
residue  turns  yellow,  contains  oxalic  acid,  and  when  distilled  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  a  volatile  acid  having  the  odour  of  valerianic  acid^ 
and  forming  a  silver-salt  which  blackens  quickly  when  exposed  to  Ii<'Iit 
(Gerhardt) :  ** 

C"H«0»  +  4HO  «  C<H«0»  +  CMRWO*  +  4H. 

Chmbinationt,  Pimelic  acid  dissolves  in  35  pts.  of  water  at  ]S°,  very 
easiljT  in  boiling  water.  (Laurent.)  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than 
suberic  acid.    (Bromeis.)    It  dissolves  in  heated  oil  of  vitriol.  (Laurent.) 

Pimdates.  —  The  acid  is  bibasic.  Only  its  neutral  salts,  C"H>»M«0", 
are  known.  Nevertheless,  a  solution  of  pimelic  acid  boiled  with  the 
recently  precipitated  carbonates  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime  or  magnesia, 
even  for  a  considerable  time,  does  not  dissolve  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
bases  to  form  neutral  salts. 

^  Pimelate  of  Ammonia  dissolved  in  water  gives  off  ammonia  when 
boiled,  and  when  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  especially  in  a  warm  place. 
(Marsh.) 

Pmdaie  o/*  J9ary/a.  —  Obtained  by  boiling  the  aqueous  aoid  with 
earbonate  of  baryta.     (Laurent.) 
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Lavent. 

2B«0    153-2     ....     51-89     51-07 

C"H«>0« 1420     ....     48-61 

CiOHiOBaZQS ^  295-2    ....  10000 

The  aoid  neutralised  with  ammonia  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of 
haryta,8tr(mtta,lime  or  magnesia  (Laoient,  Bromeis,  Marsh),  or  manganou$ 
oxide  or  stne-oxide.  (Laurent,  Bromeis.)  —  With  zinc-salts  it  forms  a 
white  bulky  precipitate,  which,  if  sulphuric  aoid  is  present,  appears  onl^ 
when  the  liquid  is  heated.  (Marsh.)  —  With  ^ac^-salts  a  white  preci- 
pitate (Laurent),  apparently  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Marsh.) 
With  ferric  salts  a  light  red  precipitate.  With  mercuric  chloride  a 
white  precipitate.     (Laurent) 

FimdaU  \of  Copper,  —  The  ammonia-salt  forms  with  cnprio  salts  a 

green  precipitate  (Laurent);  a  blue  precipitate  insoluble  in  water  and 

alcohol.     With  acetate  of  copper  howerer  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  mixture  of 
the  two  lalts  leaving  onlj  a  syrupy  mass  when  evaporated.     (Marsh.) 

Marsh. 

2CaO 79-6     ....    35-86     35-2    ....    34-25 

C"HWO« 142-0     ....     64-14 

■■ 

C»HMCu'08  221-6 

Fimelate  of  Silver.  —  The  neutral  ammonia-salt  forms  a  white  preci- 
pitate with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Bromeis.      RadcUiT.  Marsh. 

14  C   84  ....  22-46  22-19  ....  28-37 

10  H  10  ....  2-67  2-64  ....      2-89 

2  AgO 232  ....  62-04  62-19  ....  60-00     ....     61-15 

6  O  48  ....  12-83  12-92  ....  13-74 

C"H»»AgSO>  374     ....  10000     100-00     ....  100-00 

Pimelic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether. 


%  Fimelate  of  Ethyl. 

C«H«»0»  =  2C*H»0,C"H*W. 
Marsh.    Ann,  Pharm.  104^  125. 

Obtained  by  the  repeated  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  pimelic  acid.  The  portion  which  is  volatile  below  100®  is 
distilled  offj  the  residue  nentralised  with  carbonate  of  soda;  and  the  dark 
red  oil  thereby  separated  —  the  quantity  of  which  increases  on  further 
addition  of  water  —  is  dehydrated  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium. — 
The  liquid  thus  obtained  has  an  agreeable  fruity  odour  and  the  following 
composition  : 

VOL.  XII.  2  n 
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22   vr   .M..I.**..      ISZ 

20  H 20 

....    6111     .. 

....         9*£0      .. 

....    29-64     .. 

Manh. 

61-44 

9-76 

28-80 

^ 

8  O 64 

C«H»08  216 

....  100-00     .. 

100-00 

It  begins  to  boil  at  185°,  but  the  boiling  point  gradually  rises,  cfaar- 
eoal  separates,  and  a  liquid  passes  orer  which  effervesces  with  carbonate 
of  soda^  and  appears  to  be  Ethylopimdic  acid,  C*H»0,HO,C"H*«0«.  lis 
composition  is : 

Dritd  over  chloride  of  calcium.  Marsh. 

18  C  144     ....     67-44     5703 

16  H 16    ....      8  50     910 

8  0 64     ....    34-06     3387 

CWH"0«  824     ....  10000     10000 

PimdaU  of  Methyl  —  2C»H*0,C"H»W,  is  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  ethjl-compound,  and  undergoes  the  same  kind  of  decompo- 
sition when  boiled. 


%>  Pimelate  of  Amyl. 

Marsh.     Ann,  I'harm.  104,  124. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  pimelic  acid  in  amylic 
alcohol;  the  portion  which  boils  below  130°,  distilled  off;  the  reaidue 
raized  with  a  fresh  portion  of  am^Hc  alcohol;  hydrochloric  acid  again 
passed  into  the  liquid;  and  the  portion  volatile  below  130°  again  distilled 
off.  The  dark  red  residue  begins  to  boil  at  260°,  but  the  boiling  point 
soon  rises  to  280^,  and  a  dark  red  oily  liquid  passes  over.  Lastly,  tliis 
liquid,  together  with  that  which  is  extracted  by  alcohol  from  the 
blackened  residue  in  the  retort,  is  rectified,  the  portion  which  distils  below 
150^  being  rejected,  and  that  obtained  between  170°  and  200°,  collected 
apart. 

Dark  red  somewhat  oily  liquid,  having  a  penetrating  but  not 
unpleasant  odour. 


34  C 

32  H 

80 


Manh. 

204     ....     68-00    . 

67-64 

32     ....     10-67     . 

10-90 

64     ....     2I-.33     . 

21-46 

C«H«'0^  300     ....  100-00    100-00 

Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  akohol  and  etiier,   IT 
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Terebilic  Acid. 
C**H"0*  =  C"H"0*,0*. 

Bromeis.     (1841.)     Ann.  Pharm.  87,  297.— PA«rm,  Centr,  1841,  399. 
R^BOURDIN.     N.  J.  Fkarm.  6,  185.-»-PAan».  Oentr.  1845,  213. 
Caillot.     rimt,  1849,  353.— i^.  Phil,  Mag.  86,  67. 

Tertbie  acid,   Terehiltdure,  Terebinsaure,  TerpenthinHture  (Bromeit).  Acide 
i€ribique,  Acide  Uribilique  (Rabourdin). 

JFormation.  By  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine 
or  colophonium. 

Preparation.  When  oil  of  turpentine  or  colophonium  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  a  violent  action  takes  place.  When  oil  of  turpentine  is  used, 
the  mixture  is  thrown  out  of  the  vessel;  colophonium  acts  more  quietly, 
and  after  a  few  days,  the  whole  dissolves,  forming  a  clear  liquid,  which 
when  mixed  with  water  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  resin.  After 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  water,  nothing 
remains  but  a  small  quantity  of  resin;  and  the  acid  solution,  which  is 
almost  free  from  nitric  acid  yields  by  evaporation  a  yellowish  syrup 
which,  if  left  for  some  time  in  the  cold,  deposits  crystals  of  terebilic  acid; 
they  may  be  washed  with  water  and  dried  between  paper.  (Bromeis.) 
—  When  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  (obtained  from  Pinus 
maritima),  is  heated  with  commercial  nitric  acid,  a  very  violent  action 
takes  place  at  60°;  and  if  more  oil  of  turpentine  be  added  in  successive 
portions,  the  nitric  acid  being  however  kept  in  excess,  and  the  liquid 
being  ultimately  boiled,  till  the  resin  which  separates  at  first  is  com- 
pletely dissolved,  a  saffron-coloured  resin  is  precipitated  on  addition  of 
water,  and  the  liquid  after  being  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  yields  crystals 
of  oxalic  acid.  The  mother-liquor  diluted  with  water  in  order  to  preci- 
pitate a  small  remaining  quantity  of  resin,  and  then  again  evaporaied  to 
a  syrup,  yields  terebilic  acid  in  a  few  days  in  the  form  of  a  granular 
mass;  (if  no  such  product  is  obtained,  the  syrup  must  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  to  it's 
former  bulk).  The  granular  crystals  are  washed  with  cold  water  and 
recr^stallised  twice  or  three  times.     (Rabourdin.) 

Properties,  Four-sided  prisms  with  oblique  tenninal  faces,  and 
iiaving  a  strong  lustre  on  the  lateral  faces.  (Bromeis.)  Crystallises 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  transparent 
colourless  rectangular  prisms  and  acute  or  wedge-shaped  octohedrons;  from 
the  aqueous  solution,  on  cooling,  in  small  crystals  united  in  groups  like 
cauliflower-heads.  (Rabourdin.)  Melts  with  some  difficulty  (Bromeis); 
at  200",  without  loss  of  weight  (Rabourdin);  fumes  slightly  when  strongly 
heated,  but  doe<}  not  sublime.  (Bromeis,  Rabourdin.)  Us  taste  is  purely 
acid.     (Rabourdin.) 

2n2 
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Ai  100*.  Bromds.    Rabowiliii. 

14  C 84    _    531«    M-20    ^.    »(» 

10  H 10    _      6-33    6-76    ^      6*43 

8  0 ^    64     ....     40-51 40^     ....    40-54 

CUW»(y  ^  158    ^^  lOOHW 100-00    _  lOOiW 

The  bebavkmr  under  the  wflaencB  of  heat  makes  it  doabtfol  whether  the  acid 
eiammrd  by  Bfomeia  wu  the  eame  ••  thatmmined  bj  Baboardin. 

DecompoiUions.    1.  The  acid  when  heated,  deoompoaes  with  siigbt 
DtamefloeDce.    (Bromeis.)    When  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  it  gires  off 
arbonic  acid  and  yielde  a  distillate  of  pjroterebilic  acid,  without  leaTing 
an  J  residae  in  the  retort.    (Rabonrdio.) 

2.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  but  oil  of  vitriol 
blackens  it.     (Rabonrdin.) 

3.  According  to  Gailiot's  researches,  which  are  known  only  in 
abstract^  terebilic  acid,  in  presence  of  excess  of  bases,  takes  ap  2  or  3  At 
water  and  forms  two  new  acids;  with  lime,  cnpric  oxide,  lead-oxide  and 
silrer-oxide,  diaierebate$  are  formed,  =s  G^H.'^',2M0;  with  potash, 
soda,  baryta,  strontia,  magnesia  and  magnanons  oxide,  melater^tet  = 
C"H"H*,2M0.  When  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  is  dissolved  in  terebilic 
acid  or  terebilate  of  lead  (obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  lead  in 
the  aqaeons  acid)  the  salt  C^^fPO\5PbO  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in 
water  in  all  proportions  and  when  boiled  yields  C^*H'0*,7PbO. 

Combinaliofu,     Terebilic  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  bat  is 
much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.     (Rabourdin.) 

The  Terebilatcs  are  soluble  in  water,  the  ferric  salt  only  being  difficult 
to  dissolve;  the  terebilates  of  the  alkalis  and  earths  dissolve  very  easily 
and  crystallise  with  difficulty.  (Rabourdin.)  The  ammoniacal  solution 
does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  acetate  of  lead  or 
nitrate  of  silver.     (Bromeis.) 

Terthilale  of  Lead,  ^^  a.  Basic  — The  aqueous  solution  of  6  dissolves 
a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  forming  a  basic  salt  which  crystallises 
with  difficulty.     The  aqaeoat  solution  does  not  precipitate  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

5,  Neutral,  —  When  oxide  of  lead  is  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  acid  in 
such  quantity  as  to  leave  the  liquid  still  acid,  and  the  solution  is  tbeu 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  at  a  gentle  heat,  white  crusts  form  on  cooling, 
consisting  of  crystals  aggregated  in  cauliflower-like  groups.  Dissolves 
readily  in  water.     (Rabourdin.) 

Ferric  B^tA  are  precipitated  by  alkaline  terebilates;  in  dilute  solutions 
a  blood-red  colour  is  produced.     (Rabourdin.) 

Terthilale  of  Silver,  —  A  strong  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
is  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  terebilate  in  slight  excess;  and  the  preci- 
pitate IS  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  pressed  between  paper  and 
dried  by  heat  in  a  dark  place.  Four-sided  needles  having  a  strong 
lustre.  It  blackens  when  exposed  to  light,  especially  if  moist. 
(Rabourdin.)  Bromeis,  by  mixing  terebilate  of  ammonia  with  a  slight 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  evaporating,  obtained,  as  the  liquid  cooled, 
needles  grouped  in  tufts  and  having  a  fine  silky  lustre;  they  decom- 
posed at  a  rather  high  temperature,  and  when  slowly  heated,  left  silver 
in  the  form  of  the  crystals. 
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14  C 

9  H    

Ai  100*. 

81    ....    81-70    .. 

9     ....      3*40    .. 

Rabourdin. 

31-61 

3-44 

43-89    .... 

2106 

Bromeis. 

AgO...... 

7  O 

116    ....    43-77    .. 

56    ....     2113     .. 

44-22 

C"H»AgO»  265     ....  10000    100-00 

Tcrebilic  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ethef\ 

Terehilate  of  Methyl  CP«H«0*  =  (?H»0,C"H*0'.  —  Oil  having  a 
burning,  but  not  acid  taste.  Cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 
—  Dissolves  sparingly  in  water.  With  bases  it  forms  salts  having  but 
little  stability.  (Caillot,  L'Institvt,  1 849,  354.) 

Ter$bilaie  of  Ethyl.  C"H"0»=C*H»0,C"HK)^  —  Oil,  having  a  burn- 
ing but  not  aeid  taste.  —  Cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  — 
Sparingly  soluble  in  water.  With  bases,  it  forms  salts  which  have  but 
little  stability  and  are  resolved  by  the  slightest  heat  into  metaterebates, 
alcohol  and  terebate  of  ethyl :  e  g. 

2(CMH>0«,BaO,C^H»0)  4-  7 HO  -  C"HWO",2BaO  +  C<HH)«  +  C"H'0',C<H*0. 

(Caillotj  see  page.  468). 

Terd>ilate  of  Amyl.  C^H»0«=:C"H"0,C^WO''.  — Resembles  the 
ethyl-compound.  (Caillot.) 


CUorine-nucleuB  C**C1H'*. 

IT.  Chlorcenanthylene.    C^QH". 

LiMPRiCHT.    Ann.  Pharm.  103,  82. 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  or  ethylate  of  sodium 
on  chloride  of  (snanthylene  (p.  461). 

Preparation,  A  very  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  is 
distilled  upwards  with  chloride  of  oenanthylene  for  a  considerable  time 
(the  decomposition  of  15  grammes  of  the  chloride  takes  about  a  week); 
-—  or  chloride  of  oenanthylene  and  ethylate  of  sodium  are  heated  together 
in  a  sealed  tube  to  250°;  —  the  liquid  obtained  by  either  process  is  diluted 
with  water  which  separates  impure  chloroenanthylene;  and  this  crude 
preduot  is  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  then  subjected  to 
fractional  distillation.  It  begins  to  boil  at  100°,  the  boiling  point  slowly 
rising  to  150°,  where  it  remains  constant  for  a  while  and  ultimately  rises 
to  190^.  The  liquid  which  passes  over  below  100°  is  a  hydrocarbon 
(v:d.  inf.);  that  which  distils  at  152°  is  chloroenanthylene,  and  above 
that  temperature  the  product  consists  chiefly  of  nndecomposed  chloride 
of  oenanthylene.  The  complete  separation  of  these  liquids  can  be  efl*ected 
only  by  repeated  rectification. 

Propetiiei.  Liquid  resembling  chloride  of  oenanthylene  and  having 
a  similar  odour.     Boils  at  155°  (observed  boiling  point  15k';  correction  3*). 
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14  C   

840 

....     63-2     . 
....     27-1     . 

Limpricht. 
63-5 

13  H  

130 

9-7 

CI 

35-4 

26-8 

C"CIH« 

132-4 

....  100-0     . 

1000 

Sodiam  remaiiu  unaltered  in  obloroBnanthjlene  at  ordinaxj  tempera^ 
tares;  but  on  heating  tbe  liquid,  a  yiolent  action  suddenly  takes  place, 
chloride  of  sodium  being  formed  together  with  a  hydrocarbon^  probably 
C^H^'.  —  The  same  hydrocarbon  appears  to  be  produced  bj  the  action  of  aloohoUc 
potash  on  chloroenanthylene ;  for  the  portion  of  the  liquid  obtained  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  chloroemanthylene  above  described,  which  boiled  below  100**,  was  found  to 
contain  84*14  p.  c.  carbon  and  12*42  hydrogen,  besides  a  certain  quantity  of  chlorine. 
Supposing  now  that  the  deficient  3*4  per  cent,  consisted  of  dilorine,  arising  from  an 
admixture  of  chloroenanthylene  with  the  hydrocarbon,  and  deducting  from  the  preced- 
ing quantities  of  carbon  imd  hydrogen  the  quantities  of  those  elements  corresponding  to 
this  3*4  p.  c.  of  chlorine,  there  remains  76*3  C  and  11*2  H,  or  87*5  p.  c  C  and  12*5  H, 
agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  formula  C^**!!^,  which  requires  87*2  p.  c.  C  and  12*8  H. 
The  analysis  of  another  specimen  calculated  in  a  similar  manner  gave  87*7  p.  c  and 
12*3  H.  The  formation  of  this  hydrocarbon  from  ehloride  of  oenanthylene  and  from 
chloroenanthylene  is  represented  by  the  equations:  C^^H^^CP  —  2HC1 » C^^H";  and 
C"H»C1  —  HCl «  CWRM.  (LUnprichtO    IT- 


Chloride  of  CEnanthyl. 

C**C1H"0»  =  C^*C1H»  0»  [=  C"H»0*,C1]. 
Cahoubs.     C<mpt,  rend.  25,  724. 

Produced  by  distilling  cenanthylio  acid  with  pentachloride  of 
phosphor  as. 

It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  oenanthylic  acids. 

Chhrine-nncUus  C"C1»H". 

TerchloroBiiantliol. 
c^*ci'H"0»  =  c**cra",o\ 

Williamson.    (1847.)    Ann.  Fhanru  61^  44. 

(Enanthol  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine  gas,  and  is  oonTerted, 
with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  a  yiscid  oil,  which  ia  washed 
with  water  and  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  repeated  solution  in 
alcohol  and  precipitation  by  water.  —  It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  some- 
thing like  that  of  caoutchouc.  It  sinks  in  water,  but  does  not  appear  to 
be  decomposed  by  it,  even  after  long  immersion.  It  cannot  be  distilled, 
without  decomposition. 

Williamson. 

14  C 840  ....     38-62     38-1 

11  H 11-0  ....       5-06     5-2 

3  CI   106-2  ....  48-96 

2  0 16-0  ....  7-36 

C»4Huci308 217-2    ....  10000 

When  heated^  it  blackens  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Amidoyeii-nucleus  C"AdIl*'. 

(Enanthylamide. 
C"NH^»  =  C"AdH»  0*. 

Chiozza  <fc  Malekba.     (1854.)    Ann.  Pharm.  91,  103. — J.  pr.  Chem. 
64,  32. 

CEoantbylic  anhydride  fonns  with  strong  caustlo  ammonia  a  mass  of 
small  crystals  which  may  he  rccrystallised  from  boiling  water.  —  Lamiuic 
having  a  pearly  Instre.  Melts  at  95°  and  tolatilises  without  decompo- 
sition at  a  nigher  temperatare. 

Malerba. 

14  C 84    ....     6512     65-32 

N 14     ....     10-85 

15  H 15    ....     11-63    11-65 

2  0 16     ....     12-40 

C^*NH'»0»    ....  129    ....  100-00 


Oxyazo-nucleui  C"N*H«0*. 

Theobromine. 

C»*N*H^O^  =  C"N*H*0*,H».  1 

WosKRESBNSKY.      (1841.)     Ann.   Pharm^   41,    l25.  —  J.    pr.    Chem. 

23,  394.— PAdm.  Centr.  1841,  520. 
Bley.     N.  Br.  Arch.  29,  201,— Pharm.  Centr.  1842,  303;  1846,  424. 
Kbllrb.    Ann.  Pharm.  92,  71. — J.  pr.  Chem.  64,  190. — Pharm.  Centr. 

64,  \W.— Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  95. 

Souroe$.  In  cacao-beans  (Woskresensky),  and  in  small  qaantity  in 
their  husks.  (Bley.) 

Preparation.  Cacao-beans  are  treated  with  water  for  some  time  at 
the  heat  of  the  water-bath ;  the  solution  is  strained  through  linen,  and 
carefully  preoipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  precipitate,  which 
is  abundant,  is  separated  by  filtration;  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  freed  from 
excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtrate  then  yields  by 
evaporation  a  brown  residue,  which  is  boiled  with  alcohol  and  filtered  at 
the  boiling  heat ;  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  a  reddish  white  crystalline 
powder,  which  is  obtained  colourless  by  repeated  crystallisation.  (Wos- 
kresensky,  Glasson.)  Keller  heats  the  theobromine  obtained  as  above, 
between  two  watch-glasses,  whereby  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  is 
separated,  and  a  dazzling  white  sublimate  is  formed. 

Properties.  Colourless  crystalline  powder.  Microscopic  crystals 
belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system  :   odP2;  P  in  club-shaped  groups. 
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(Keller.)  Tastes  very  bitter,  bat  the  flaronr  is  yerj  slowly  developed. 
(Woskresonskj,  Glasson.)  Sublimes  without  deeomposition  between  290^ 
and  295^  (Keller.) 

Woskreseiuky.  Glasson.         Keller. 

...  46fi7     46-33  ....  4713  ....  4628 

...  31-11     35-38  ....  31-27  ....  30-86 

....  4-44     4-55  ....  4-60  ....  4-80 

...  17-78     13-74  ....  17-00  ....  18-06 


14  C    

4N   

8  H   

84 

56 

8 

4  O   

32 

C"N*HW  .... 

180 

....  10000    100-00    ....  100-00    ....  100-00 

DecomvosUioru.  1.  With  chlorine  in  presence  of  water,  it  forms 
amalic  acid  (xi,  433)  and  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine.  (Rochleder  & 
Hlasiwetz,  Wien.  AJcad.  1850,  1^  266.) —  2.  Heated  with  peroxide  of  lead 
and  dilate  salpharic  acid,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  the  decomposition 
when  once  begun,  going  on  without  further  application  of  heat;  and  if 
the  right  quantity  of  peroxide  of  lead  be  added  and  the  heating  not  too 
long  continued,  there  is  obtained,  after  separating  the  sulphate  of  lead 
by  filtration,  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  which  gires  off  ammonia 
when  treated  with  potash,  separates  sulphur  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
colours  the  skin  purple-red,  and  immediately  turns  blue  when  treated 
with  magnesia.  An  excess  of  magnesia  destroys  this  colour^  which  may 
however  be  restored  by  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid 
mixed  with  excess  of  magnesia,  becomes  reddish  and  gives  off  ammonia 
during  evaporation  to  dryness;  boiling  alcohol  extracts  from  the  residue 
a  body  which  crystallises  from  tho  solution  in  rhombic  prisms,  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of 
mercury,  nitrate  of  silver  or  bichloride  of  platinum.  (Glasson.) 

3.  it  dissolves  in  boilin/i:  baryta-water  without  evolution  of  ammonia; 
the  solution  on  cooling,  solidifies  into  a  white  jelly. 

Combinations.  Theobromine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water.  With 
acids  it  forms  salts  which  crystallise  readily.  The  neutral  salts  are 
decomposed  by  water  and  yield  basic  salts. 

HydrocMoraU  of  I%eo59Y>mtntf.  —  Theobromine  dissolves  readily  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  as  the  warm  solution  cools,  the  salt 
separates  in  crystals,  which  may  be  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  caustic 
potash.  Gives  off  all  its  hydrochloric  acid  at  100^  Decomposes  with 
water  forming  a  basic  salt.  (Gflasson.) 

GUsson. 

C"Nm«0* 1800     ....     83'17 

CIH    36-4     ....     16-83     16-83 

C"N<H«0^C1H ....  216-4    ....  10000 

NitraU  of  Theobromine,  —  A  solution  of  theobromine  in  sliffhtly 
heated  nitric  acid  deposits  the  nitrate  after  a  while,  on  ooolinff,  in  oUique 
rhombic  prisms.  The  salt  gives  off  its  acid  at  100^  and  is  readily 
decomposed  by  water. 

GhsBon. 

C"N*HW,HO 180    ....    77-78 

NO*  54     ....     22-22    22-87 

C"N<H»0*,NO»H „.  243    ....  100-00 
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Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Theobromine.  — A  very  dilate  aqueous  solution 
of  nitrate  of  theobromine  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silyer  forms  after  a  short 
time,  silver-white  needles.  The  doable  salt  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
water^  and  may  therefore  serve  as  a  test  for  theobromine.  It  does  not 
suffer  any  perceptible  loss  at  1 00°,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  melts, 
gives  off  red  fumes,  and  after  continued  ignition  in  contact  with  the  air, 
leaves  a  residue  of  metallic  silver.  (Glasson.) 


14  C 

5  N 

8  H 

9  0 

Ago. 


Glasson. 

84 

....     24-00     . 

23-71 

70 

....     2000     . 

19-76 

8 

....         Z'Zo      •• 

2-47 

72 

....     20-58     . 

21-22 

116 

....     33-14     .. 

I......      tJA  04 

C"N«H«OSNO«  +  AgNO«....  350    ....  100-00     100-00 

Chloroplatinaie  of  Theobromine,  —  A  mixture  of  theobromine  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  yields  prisms 
belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  and  having  the  faces  <»  P  an 
OP.  The  salt  effloresces  in  the  air.  and  gives  off  all  its  water  of  crystal- 
lisation (8*73  p.  c.=4  At.)  at  100^  It  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat^ 
and  when  ignited  in  the  air  leaves  pure  platinum. 

Glasson.        Keller. 

C"N^H»0<,HCI    216-4     ....     56-03 

2  CI 70-8    ....     18-33 

Pt ,. 990     ....     25-64     25-42     ....     25-55 

C"N*HH)^HC1  +  PtCP   ....  386-2     ....  100-00 

Aqueous  theobromine  forms  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
(  Woskresensky . ) 

Theobromine  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  even  than  in  water. 
It  forms  with  tannic  acid  a  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  acid,  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 


Primarif-nuclem  C"H". 
OxygenrnucUus  C"H'^«. 

Boheic  Acid. 

KooHUBDEB.    (1847.)    Ann.  Fharm.  63,  202. — Pkarm.  Cewtr.  1848, 25. 

Occurs  in  small  quantity  in  black  tea^  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  qnercitannic  acid. 


Preparation.  A  decoction  of  tea  is  precipitated  at  the  boiling  heat 
with  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  filtered  liquid  left  to  stand  for  24  hours,  and 
again  filtered  to  separate  a  small  sediment;  the  clear  solution  mixed 
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with  a  quantity  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  aoid  reaction  ; 
the  yellow  precipitate  stirred  up  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydroo^en;  and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
solution  is  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo,  then  dried  at  100°,  this  treat* 
raent  being  repeated  three  times  and  the  residue  finally  left  for  three 
weeks  in  vacuo. 

Properties,  When  pulverised,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  like 
qnerci tannic  acid.  Melts  at  lOO*'  into  a  mass  which  draws  out  into 
threads.  It  cakes  together  when  exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  deliquesces  very  quickly.  Colours  ferric  hydrochlorate 
brown,  without  precipitation. 


14  C 
10  H 
12  O 


Rochleder. 

84 

....     44-21     . 

44-2 

10 

5-26     . 

5-8 

96 

....     50*53     . 

500 

CUHiOQU X90    ....  10000    1000 

Rochleder  assumet  for  the  hypothetical  anhydrouB  add  the  formala  OWO^, 

Decompodtions,  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  light  charcoal,  and  a 
distillate  which  smells  of  acetic  acid  and  blackens  iron  salts.  The 
aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  decompose  when  evaporated  in  contact 
with  the  air. 

Comhinatums,    The  acid  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions. 

JBohecUe  of  Baryta,  —  The  lead-salt  suspended  in  alcohol  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  filtrate  mixed  with  water,  is 
treated  with  baryta- water,  in  sufficient  quantity. to  produce  a  slight 
alkaline  reaction;  and  the  yellow  precipitate  is  washed  out  of  contact 
with  the  air,  with  water  containing  alcohol. 

Rochleder. 

2  BaO 153-2    ....     44-62     44-30 

14  C 84-0     ....     24-48     24-32 

10  H  10-0     ....       2'91     3-08 

12  O  96-0     ....     27-99    28-30 

CWH8Ba«0»  +  2Aq....  343*2     ....  10000     100-00 

Boheate  of  Lead,  —  a,  Bibcuic,  —  The  yellow  precipitate  of  crude 
boheate  of  lead  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid,  on  neutralis- 
ing the  liquid  with  ammonia,  is  suspended  in  alcohol  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  by  leaving  it  in  vacuo  over  strong  potash-solution, 
then  preeipitated  with  alcoholic  acetate  of  lead;  and  the  precipitate  is 
washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  at  100°.     White  with  a  tinge  of  grey. 

Rochleder. 

2  PbO 223-6  ....  5406     5200 

14  C  84-0  ....  20-30     21-83 

10  H  lO-O  ....  2-42     2-68 

12  O  96-0  ....  23-22     2399 

C"H»Pb20«  +  2Aq....  413-6     ....  100*00     10000 
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h,  B<uic.  —  A  decoction  of  tea  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of 
lead;  the  yellow  precipitate  suspended  in  absolute  alcohol  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol;  the  residue  dissolved  in  water;  and  the  solution  precipi- 
tated by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Egg-yellow  precipitate. 

Rochleder. 

4  PbO 447-2  ....  72-22  71*43 

14  C  84-0  ....  13-56  14*04 

8  H 8-0  ....  1-29  1-39 

10  O  80-0  ....  12-93  1^-14 

C"H«Pb»0",2PbO   ....  619-2     ....  10000    100-00 

In     one    preparation,    Rochleder    obtained    a    salt    having    the    oomposilion 
C"H^O>,2PbO;  but  he  did  not  sncceed  in  preparing  it  a  second  time. 

Boheic  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions. 
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Formation  of  Organic  Compounds  from  Inorganic  Materials,  — 
When  a  mixture  of  bisalphide  of  carbon  and  sulphuretted  or  plios- 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  over  copper  at  a  dull  red  heat,  hydrogen 
f^  and  marsh  gas  are  obtained,  together  with  a  perceptible  quantity  of 
olefiant  gas  and  a  trace  of  naphthalin.  A  somewhat  larger  quantity  of 
olefiant  gas  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  upon  iron. 

Formic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  potash 
(x,  490);  formiate  of  baryta  yields  by  dry  distillation,  marsh-gas,  ole6ant 
gas  ana  propylene-gas  C'H®;  and  the  last  two  hydrocarbons  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  corresponding  alcohols  by  uniting  them  with  sulphuric 
acid  or  with  hydracids  (x,  511,  550).  Moreover,  a  mixture  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  marsh-gas  passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness 
yields  a  small  quantity  of  propylene-gas.  Further,  acetic  acid  may  be 
formed  from  alcohol,  which  may  itself  be  prodnced  from  olefiant  gas;  and 
acetate  of  soda  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  olefiant  gas  (in  small 
quantity)  propylene,  butylene,  and  a  small  quantity  of  aniylene.  —  Hence 
and  from  the  known  relations  between  hydrocarbons  and  alcohols,  and 
between  the  alcohols  and  other  organic  compounds,  it  appears  that  a 
large  number  of  organic  compounds  may  now  be  formed  from  inorganic 
materials.     (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  43,  236;  Ann.  Fkarm,  100,  122.) 


Pago  258. 

Synihem  of  Methylic  Alcohol.  —  Marsh-gas  mixed  with  chlorine  and 
exposed  to  sunshine,  yields  chloride  of  methyl  together  with  other  sub- 
stitution products,  and  chloride  of  methyl  may  be  converted  into 
methylic  alcohol  by  processes  to  be  presently  described. 

1.  To  prepare  chloride  of  methyl  in  this  manner,  40  litres  of  chlorine 
are  mixed,  in  bottles  each  holding  a  litre,  with  40  litres  of  marsh-gas  pre- 
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vionslj  purified  bypassing  through  oilof  Titriol  and  collected  over  water. 
The  bottles  carefully  closed  are  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  son's  rajs 
reflected  from  a  wall;  and,  as  soon  as  the  colour  of  the  chlorine  is  no  longer 
visible,  they  are  opened  under  a  mercury,  and  pieces  of  hydrate  of 
potash  are  introduced  together  with  a  few  drops  of  water.  The  volume  of 
tiie  gas  is  thereby  reduced  one-half,  and  the  residual  gas  which  contains 
the  chloride  of  methyl,  together  with  unaltered  marsh-gas  and  sometimes 
hydrogen,  is  agitated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  (250  grm.  to  8  litres  of  the 
residual  gas),  which  absorbs  the  chloride  of  .methyl  together  with  other 
gases.  On  subsequently  boiling  the  acetic  acid,  the  greater  part  of  the 
absorbed  gas  escapes;  and  the  remaining  portion,  which  may  be  expelled  by 
saturating  the  acid  with  strong  soda-ley,  exhibits,  after  being  freed  from 
vaponr  of  acetic  acid  by  contact  with  sticks  of  potash,  the  composition 
and  properties  of  pure  chloride  of  methyl. 

2.  Chloride  of  methyl  may  be  converted  into  methylic  alcohol:  a.  By 
dissolving  it  in  acetic  acid  and  heating  the  solution  to  200°  with  acetate 
of  soda;  acetate  of  methyl  is  then  formed,  from  which  the  alcohol  is  easily 
obtained.  This  method  however  is  not  adapted  for  large  quantities.  — 
6.  By  heating  it  with  aqueous  potash  to  1 0O''  for  a  week  : 

CnPCl  +  KG  +  HO  -  C»H«0«  +  KCl. 

• 

2  litres  of  the  gas  thus  treated,  yielded  2  grammes  of  wood-spirit.  — 
c.  By  treating  the  chloride  with  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  mercurio- 
sulphate  or  sulphate  of  silver  at  100°;  methylosulphate  of  silver  is  then 
formed,  from  which  the  barium-salt  is  easily  obtained,  and  from  this, 
methylic  alcohol,  or  benzoate  or  oxalate  of  methyl  may  be  obtained. 
(Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  45,  916;  Ann,  Pharm.  105,  241.) 


Page  271* 

Preparation  of  Formic  acid.  —  Oxalic  acid  is  resolved  by  heat  into 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide  and  water; 

OWiy  -  2CO<  +  2G0  +  2HO. 

and,  as  first  observed .  by  Gay-Lussac  (vii,  269),  a  small  portion  of  the 
carbonic  oxide  unites  with  water,  producing  formic  acid  C*H*0*.  Now 
Berthelot  has  shown  that  when  this  decomposition  takes  place  in  presence 
of  glycerin,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  oxide  is  converted  into  formic 
acid.  When  equal  weights  of  commercial  oxalic  acid  and  syrupy 
glycerin  (a  kilogramme  of  each)  and  from  100  to  200  grammes  of  water 
are  gently  heated  (scarcely  above  lOO'')  in  a  capacious  retort,  a  brisk 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  soon  begins,  and  after  12  or  15  hours,  the 
whole  of  the  oxajic  acid  is  decomposed,  half  its  carbon  being-given  off  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  while  the  remainder  produces  formic  acid  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned.  A  small  quantity  of  this  formic  acid  distils  over 
with  the  water,  but  the  larger  portion  remains  in  the  retort  together  with 
the  glycerin,  and  may  be  separated  by  distilling  the  residue  with  half  a 
litre  of  water,  and  renewing  the  water  as  it  distils,  till  6  or  7  litres  of 
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liquid  have  pasaed  over.  The  gljoerin  which  then  remaiiiff  maj  be  used 
for  the  conversion  of  fresh  quantities  of  oxalic  acid  into  formic  acid.  — 
It  is  important  that  the  oxalic  acid  be  slowly  decomposed;  if  too  much 
heat  is  applied,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  becomes  strongeri  and 
^fter  this  has  ceased,  the  temperature  rises  to  between  190°  and  200%  and 
carbonic  oxide  is  given  off,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  formic 
acid  dissolved  in  the  glycerin.  —  Formic  acid  is  almost  completely  re- 
solved into  water  and  carbonic  oxide  gas,  by  heating  it  to  a  temperature 
between  200  and  250^  in  sealed  tubes.  (Berthelot,  iT.  Ann,  Ckim,  Phya, 
46,  477;  Ann.  Fharm.  98,  139.) 

Formiate  of  baryta  is  decomposed  by  protochloride  of  sulphur, 
yielding  formic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gas,  together  with  chloride 
of  barium  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  separation  of  free  sulphur; 

4(?HBaO*  +  3C1S  -  2C2H«0*  +  4CO  +  3B»C1  +  BaO,SO»  +  28. 

Concentrated  formic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  4  At.  of  a  dry 
formiate  with  4  At.  water,  gradually  adding  3  At.  chloride  of  sulphur, 
distilliug  between  110°  and  120°,  and  rectifying  the  distillate  over  a 
small  quantity  of  formiate  of  lead.     (Heintz,  Pogg.  98,  458.) 

Thioformie  acid.  —  C*H*S*0'.  —  Produced  in  small  quantity  in  the 
decomposition  of  formiate  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  at  tempera- 
tures above  100%  especially  between  200°  and  300°.  Crystallises  in 
needles  from  the  distilled  formic  acid,  and  may  be  recrystallised  from 
alcohol.  Has  a  slightly  alliaceous  odour.  Melts  at  about  120°,  and 
sublimes  in  small  transparent  crystals  even  at  lower  temperatures.  The 
alcoholic  solution  does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus. 

Limpriclit. 

2C 12  ....  19-3 

2  H 2  ....      3-2 

2  8 32  ....  25-9 

2  0 16  ....  61-6     51-2     ....    52-5 

C»H>S20*   62     ....  100-0 

The  acid  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  at  a  gentle  heat,  giving  off  anlphur- 
ous  acid  and  depositing  sulphur.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  act 
upon  it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  Nitric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat 
destroys  it  readily,  forming  sulphuric  acid.  Strong  acetic  acid  dissolves 
it  in  small  quantity  and  deposits  it  unchanged  on  cooling.  Heated  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potash,  it  reduces  the  chromic  acid  to 
chromic  oxide;  peroxide  of  lead  is  partially  reduced  in  like  manner. 
Fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  forms  a  reddish  yellow  mass  which, 
when  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  an  odour  of  garlic.  Potash-ley  dissolves  but  little  of  it,  even  at  the 
boiling  heat;  and  the  solution  treated  with  acids,  gives  off  traces  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  acid  does  not  dissolve  in  sulphide  of 
ammonium  either  hot  or  cold. 

Thioformie  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol  and  ether;  but  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  those  liquids  at  the 
boiling  heat :  part  of  it  volatilises  with  the  alcohol  vapour. 
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The  alcoholic  solution  is  not  altered  by  sesquiohloride  of  iron;  it 
forms  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  yellowish  precipitate  which  tarns 
black  when  heated  with  the  liqnid;  with  nitrate  of  silver ,  an  amorphous 
precipitate^  which  is  white  at  first,  but  soon  turns  black,  and  dissolves 
partially  in  hot  alcoholi  with  separation  of  metallic  silver  or  sulphide 
of  silver. 


Page  287. 

Action  of  Heat  on  Chloride  of  Methyl.  —  When  chloride  of  methyl 
is  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  and  the  gaseous  products  of 
decomposition,  after  being  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
absorb  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  are 
made  to  pass  into  a  long-necked  vessel  containing  bromine,  thence  into  a 
oooled  receiver,  and  finally  into  solution  of  potash  to  absorb  the  excess 
of  bromine,  the  following  products  are  obtained:  1.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  carbon  is  deposited  in  the  porcelain  tube  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  a  liquid  having  an  empyroumatic  odour;  crystals  of 
naphthalin  are  deposited  in  the  tube  which  conveys  the  gases  into  the 
wash-bottle.  —  2.  The  bromine,  which  is  not  altered  in  appearance,  yields, 
when  treated  with  very  dilute  potash,  a  liquid  heavier  than  water, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  and  this  liquid, 
by  repeated  distillation  yields  a  liquid  having  an  ethereal  odour,  and 
boiling  a  little  above  150^,  and  a  solid  product  which  melts  at  about 
40^  boils  at  220°,  has  an  agreeable  odour,  is  unctuous  to  the  touch 
and    very    permanent     The  solid    body  yielded    by    analysis    21-G4 

{>.  c.  carbon  1-61  hydrogen,  and  76*68  bromine,  numoers  which  do  not 
ead  to  any  simple  formula. -*  The  liquid  boiling  at  150^  gave,  as  the 
mean  of  two  analyses,  13*44  p.  c.  C,  2*23  H  and  85*1  Br.,  numbers 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  composition  of  bromide  of  ethylene,  C^H^  Br.  — 
It  appears  probable  therefore  that  the  chloride  of  methyl  is  resolved  at 
a  red  heat  into  methylene  C^H',  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  that  the 
methylene,  at  the  moment  of  separation,  doubles  its  molecule  and  becomes 
converted  into  ethylene.  A  portion  of  it  also  undergoes  decomposition, 
as  shown  by  the  presence  of  naphthalin  and  other  products.  —  3.  The 
gas  collected  after  the  excess  of  bromine  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
potash,  exhibits  nearly  the  composition  of  methylene,  but  really  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  oxide  of  carbon,  the  latter  being  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  red-hot  carbon  in  the  tube  on  carbonic  acid  gas 
given  off  by  the  mixture  which  yields  the  chloride  of  methyl,  and 
possibly  on  a  small  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour.  (A.  Perrot,  ^y.  Ann. 
Chim.  Fhy$.  40,  94.) 
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Methylophosphorous  Acid. 

C»H»PO*  =  P(C»H')H*0*. 

Hugo  Schiff.    Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  103,  164. 

Formation,  By  the  action  of  terchlorido  of  phospboras  on  metbylic 
alcohol: 

3(?H*0a  +  PCP  =  C?H»PO«  +  2C?H»C1  +  HCl. 

Preparation,  When  terchloride  of  phosphorus  is  added  by  drops  to 
woodnBpirit,  a  strong  action  takes  place,  the  liquid  becoming  strongly 
heated  and  gradually  assuming  a  red  colour  (arising  probably  from  the 
presence  of  hydrocarbons,  and  scarcely  perceptible  when  pure  methylic 
alcohol  is  used.)  The  addition  of  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus  is  con- 
tinued as  long  as  any  action  takes  place,  and  the  liquid  is  then  left  in  a 
warm  place  for  several  hours,  to  expel  hydrochloric  acid  and  excess  of 
methylic  alcohol.  The  compound  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  nearly 
colourless,  very  acid  syrup,  which  draws  out  into  threads,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  crystallise.  On  attempting  to  concentrate  it  further  by  heat,  it 
18  resolyed  into  methylic  alcohol  and  phosphorous  acid. 

The  MeihylophosphiteSf  P^C'H')HMO',  are  obtained  by  treating  the 
corresponding  carbonates  with  the  aqueous  acid.  By  evaporation  at 
ordinary  temperatures  or  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  they  are  obtained  as 
amorphous  masses  which  exhibit  crystalline  structure  when  scratched 
with  a  sharp-edged  tool.  When  strongly  heated,  they  give  oflf  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  and  combustible  hydrocarbons,  leaving  a  residue  of 
phosphate  mixed  with  a  little  amorphous  phosphorus.  They  are  hygro- 
scopic, and  dissolve  readily  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  not  at  all 
in  ether.  The  aqueous  solutions  decompose  slowly  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures into  methylic  alcohol  and  phosphites.  This  decomposition  takes 
place  most  quickly  when  the  solutions  are  acid,  and  may  be  prevented 
by  keeping  an  excess  of  the  carbonate  in  the  liquid  during  evaporation. 

J?ar^a-#aZ^  —  Anhydrous;  less  solnble  in  water  and  alcohol  than 
the  lime-salt. 

Schiff. 

P   31-4  ....     191     1912 

C2H^H IGO  ....  9-8 

B«i 68-6  ....     41-8     41*17 

6  O  48  0  ....  29-3 

P(C2Ha)HBaO«   ....  1640     ....  1000 

An  attempt  to  prepare  a  bibarytic  salt,  hj  treating  a  solution  of  this  salt  with 
strong  baryta-water  did  not  succeed.  The  liquid,  after  24  hours,  deposited  a  consider- 
able  quantity  of  baryta,  and  the  filtrate  when  evaporated  left  the  original  salt. 

Lime-ialt.  *—  Contains  2  At.  water,  which  it  giyes  off  at  1 00^. 
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Schiff. 

P  31-4  ....  23-5     23-35 

C«H»,H    16-0  ....  120 

Ca 20'0  ....  15-0     15-00 

6  O 480  ....  360 

2  HO  180  ....  13-5     13-80 

P(C-H»)HCaO«  +  2Aq 133*4     ....  lOO'O 

Lead-salt.  P(C'H»)HPbO«.  — Very  easily  decomposed.  When  the 
solution  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  beat,  a  mass  remains  which  melts 
between  55°  and  GO*',  and  gives  off  water  and  combustible  hydrocarbons 
between  C0°  and  70°.  Above  80°,  the  decomposition  goes  on  very 
rapidly;  but  no  evolution  of  pbosphuretted  hydrogen  takes  place  till  the 
salt  is  heated  considerably  above  110°.  The  salt  gave  by  analysis 
0129  grm.  of  phosphorus  to  0*432  grm.  of  lead  ;  the  calcalated  quantity 
is  O'ldOigrtn.  of  -  phosphorus. 

The  solution  of  the  lime-salt  docs  not  precipitate  the  chlorides  of 
copper  and  iron;  with  mercuric  chloride  itr  forms  a  white  prc^pitate;  and 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  which  is  white  at  first  bat  quickly 
yields  reduced  silver. 


Methyloplio^>horic  Acids. 

HuQO  ScniFF.     Ann.  Fharm.  102,  834. 

Formation  and  Preparation.     By  the  action  of  chlorophosphorio  acid 
on  metliylic  alcohol : 

P02C1*  +  SCm^QS  «*  P(C2H»)HS0«  +  2QrHK\  +  HCl. 

monometbylo-* 
phosphoric  acid, 
and : 

PO«Cia  +  3C2H*0«  fc  P(C*H»>«HO»  +  C«H»C1  +  2HCI. 

bimetbylopbos- 
phoric  acid. 

On  mixing  the  two  liquids,  great  heat  is  evolved,  vapours  of  hydrochlorio 
acid  and  chloride  of  methyl  are  given  off,  and  a  dark  red  liquid  remains 
consisting  of  mono-  and  bi-methylophosphoric  acids,  the  former  bein?  iu 
the  greater  quantity.  But,  if  the  chlorophosphorio  acid  be  placed  In  a 
flask  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  condensing  apparatus,  and  standing 
in  cold  water,  and  the  wood-spirit  be  added  by  drops  from  the  upper 
end,  each  addition  being  made  only  after  tho  reaction  produced  by  the 
former  has  subsided,  the  product  consists  almost  entirely  of  bimethy* 
lophosphoric  acid,  which,  after  the  red  liquid  has  been  freed  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  wood-spirit  by  heating  it  for  several  hours  in  the  water- 
bath,  remains  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  syrup,  but  by  continued  heating 
over  the  >Yatcr  bath  is  gradually  resolved  into  wood-spirit  and  phosphoric 
acid. 

BimethylophoBplioric  acid  is  very  sour,  attacks  zinc  with  evolution  of 
hydrogon,  and  decomposes  carbonates  with  facility.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  readily  decomposed  by  boiling,  apparently  with  formation  of 
monomethylophosphoric  acid,     tt  ie  soluble  in  alcohol  ahd  ether. 
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The  Binte^ylophcftphaUi  P((?H^MOS  are  <>btaiD6d  hf  neotralisiDg 
the  aqneoits  acid  with  the  cor r6q>on ding  carboDfttee^  Some  of  the  less 
selnhle  may  also  be  obtained  bj  prooipllatton.  Tbej  are  easily  separated 
ffotn  the  monoATethylophospimtes,  which  are  mdch  less  0olable  and 
separate  out  on  evaporation.  The  bimethjlophosphates  are  mostly 
colourleas,  dissolve  pretty  readily  in  water,  less  ifl  alcohol,  not  at  all  in 
ether,  and  are  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  ether  from  their  concentrated 
solutions.  —  Almost  all  of  them  contain  several  atoms  of  water  of  crys* 
tallisation.  —  Their  aqneons  solutions  are  decomposed  by  evaporation 
unless  the  heat  is  kept  very  low.  Bj  distillation  they  yield  the  same 
products  as  the  free  acid^  with  a  residue  of  phosphate. 

BarytOrsaU.  P(0'H')'BaO*.  —  Micaceous  lamin»  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  containing  35*0  p.  a  Ba  and  15'6  p.  o.  P  (fy  calculation 
35*4  Ba  and]  6-2  P). 

Strontia-saU.  —  Somewhat  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  baryta* 
salt,  and  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  gradual  evapomliion  in 
silky  erystalline  lamina»  arranged  in  radiated  groups.  Gives  off  2  At 
water  at  160''. 


2  C«H» 

Dried 

over 

oil  qf  vitriol. 

........    31-4    ....     lfi'7     .. 

30-0    ....     16-0 

limpricht* 
16-7 

Sr .... 
8  O  .... 

43-8     ....    23-4     .. 

64e    ....    34-2 

22-7 

2  HO 

18-0    ....      9-7     .. 

9-65 

P(C2H»)«SrO«  +  2Aq....  1872     ....  1000 

LimeridU,  P(C'H')'CaO*.  —  Separates  in  warty  masses,  very  soluble 
in  water.  Contains  13*54  p.c.  Ca  and  20*8  P  (by  calculation,  137  Ca 
and  286  P). 

JHfagnesia-Bolt.  —  White  powder,  soluble  in  water. 

Zinc-salt.  —  White  and  pretty  readily  soluble. 

The  Iron  and  C(/p'ptr  salts  appear  also  to  be  easily  soluble,  inasmuch 
as  the  soiutton  of  the  lime-salt »  not  precipitated  by  solutione  of  iron 
or  copper. 

Lead-salt.  P  (CTl')*PbO'.  —  Precipitated  from  the  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  by  etner  in  flakes  containing  45*07  p.  o.  of  lead  (cal- 
culation, 45*34  p.  c). 

The  soluble  bimethylophosphated  form  white  precipitates  with  salts 

of  cobalt,  mercury  and  silver. 

Monomethyl(^hosph<yric  add.  P((?H»)H«0».—  Obtained  together  with 
bimethylophosphoric  acid  (p.  482);  also  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  on  wood-spirit,  chlorophosphorio  acid  being  first  produced^  as 
shown  by  the  equation. 

PW  +  CH^O*  -  PO«Gl«  +  Cm»CI  +  HCi, 

and  then  acting  on  the  rest  of  the  methylic  alcohol  as  above.     The 
ao^on  is  vielent  and  attended  with  great  evolution  of  beat. 

2i2 
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The  Ifmomelliylophotpkates,  P(C*H*)H'0',  are  much  less  soluble  in 
water  than  the  bimetnylophosphates.  The  harytchsaU  is  less  soluble  in 
water  at  100^  than  in  lake- warm  water.  It  therefore  separates  as  soon 
as  the  solution  is  placed  over  the  water-bath^  in  laminsa  having  a  strong 
lustre.  It  gives  off  the  greater  part  of  its  water  of  crystallisation,  even 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  further  portion  over  sulphuric  acid,  losing  its 
lustre  at  the  same  time,  and  the  whole  (4  At.)  at  150°.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  gives  off  combustible  gases. 

CryiiallUed,  Limpricht. 

V 31-4  ....  Ill 

C?H»    150  ....  5-2 

2  Ba  137-2  ....     48-4    48-8 

8  0 64-0  ....  22-6 

4  HO 36-0  ....     12-7     14-8 

P(C*H»)B««08  +  4Aq  ....  283-6    ....  1000 

Sulphochloride  of  phosphorus  forms  with  methylic  alcohol  an  acid 
etber,  whose  baryta-salt  is  soluble  in  water  and  probably  consists  of 
P(C»H»}H»S*0«. 


Page  307. 

Bisulphometholic  Acid. 

CH*S*0»  =  C*H*,4S0»* 

BucKTON  &  HoFMANN.    PkU,   Trafu,  1850,   1;    Chem.   Soc,    Qu,  J, 

9,  241 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  100,  129. 
Strecker.     Ann,  Pharm,  100,  199. 

Disulphomeiholic  acid,  Methylotetrtuulphurle  acid  (x,  497),  MeikUmic  acid. 

Far  malum,  1.  By  the  action  of  fuming  salphnric  acid  on  acetoni- 
trile  (cyanide  of  methyl)  or  acetamide,  sulphacetic  acid  being  formed 
at  the  same  time: 

C<NH>  +  6SCMH  «  C9H*S*0»  +  NH^H,2aO«  +  2CO'. 

-    acetonitrile.  bisulphometholic    sulphate  of 

acid.  ammouia. 

and  : 

C*NH>  +  4S0*H  +  2HO  -  C<H<0\2S0»  +  NH*,H,2SO«. 

Bolphacetic  add* 

Since  acetamide,  C^NIPO',  differs  from  aoetonltrile  only  by  2HO,  its  decomposition 
by  sulphuric  acid  will  be  represented  by  nearly  the  same  equations.  —  If  the   two 

bodies  are  very  cai^efully  mixed,  and  the  mixture  is  cooled  from  time  to 
time,  scarcely  any  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  product  then  consists 
chiefly  of  sufphacetic  acid;  but  if  the  heat  be  greatly  increased,  carbonic 
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acid  escapes  and  the  product  is  chiefly  bisnlphometholio  acid.  The 
reaction  appears  indeed  to  consist  of  two  stages.  In  the  former,  the 
nascent  acetic  acid  simply  unites  with  280^ ;  in  the  latter,  the  acetic 
aeid  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  marsh-gas,  the  latter  combining 
with  480*.  (Buulphometholin  acid  cannot  however  be  formed  by  the  dbrect  combi* 
nation  of  marsh-gas  with  sulphuric  acid.  (Bnckton  and  Hofmann.) 

3.  By  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  on  ether.  This  was  the 
process  by  which  Liebig  first  obtained  the  acid  (methionic  acid,  Yiii,  485).  It  is  merely 
a  secondary  product  of  the  reaction,  the  principal  product  being  neutral  sulphate  of 
ethyl  (viii,  413).  The  acid  thus  obtained  has  since  been  examined  by  Wetherill  and 
by  Redtenbacher,  and  more  completely  by  Strecker.  Buckton  &  Hofmann  have  shown 
that  it  is  identical  with  bisulphometholic  acid. 

Frfparaii&n.  I.  Acetonitrile  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
mixed  completely  and  almost  without  colour  in  a  vessel  externally 

cooled  (without  this  precaution,  the  heat  evolved  causes  a  large  portion  of  the  acetoni- 
trile to  volatilise) ;  but  if  the  mixture  be  then  strongly  heated,  it  swells  up 
considerably  and  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
residue  when  cold  forms  a  thick  brown  transparent  mass,  which  dissolves 
readily  in  water  or  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  boiled  with  carbonate 
of  baryta  and  filtered  hot,  yields  bisulphometholate  of  baryta  in  beautiful 
crystals;  and  on  decomposing  this  salt  with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  saturating  the  filtrate  with  oxide  of  lead,  precipitating  the  lead 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  concentrating  the  liquid  to  a  syrup,  and 
leaving  it  to  evaporate  in  vacuo,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
state.  —  2.  A  mixture  of  2  vol.  acetamide  and  3  vol.  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  (equal  volumes  yield  scarcely  anything  but  acetic  acid  and  sulphate  of  ammonia) 

IS  heated  till  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  appear  among  the  products  of. 
distillation;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water;  the  free  sulphuric  acid 
neutralised  with  finely  pounded  marble;  the  liquid  boiled  with  carbonate 
of  baryta  to  decompose  the  sulphate  of  ammonia;  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point.  It  then  yields  crystals  of  bisul* 
phometholate  of  ammonia,  while  sulphacetate  of  ammonia  remains  in 
the  mother-liquor.  A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  the  ammonia- 
salt  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate  or  chloride  of  barium, 
fields  crystals  of  the  barium-salt  of  bisulphometholic  acid,  from  which 
the  free  acid  may  be  obtained  as  above.  (Buckton  &  Hofmann.) 

3.  A  flask  filled  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  inverted  in  a  glass 
cylinder  containing  a  little  ether,  and  left  there  till  all  the  acid  has 
disappeared ;  after  which  the  product  is  shaken  up  with  water,  and  the 
watery  liquid  separated  from  the  ethereal  solution  of  neutral  sulphate  of 
ethyl  is  treated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  &c.,  as  above.  The  ethereal 
solution  also  contains  methionic  acid.  Another  method  is  to  pass  the 
vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  cold  anhydrous  ether ;  but  the 
former  yields  a  better  product.  (Strecker.) 

Fropeiiisa,  The  acid  obtained  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution 
in  vacuo,  forms  long  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are  highly  deliquescent 
and  have  a  very  sour  taste.  (Buckton  &  Hofmann,  Strecker.)  —  The 
aqueous  solution  may  be  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  or  chlorine  gas  may  be 
passed  through  it,  without  any  separation  of  sulphuric  acid  ensuing. 
(Buckton  &  Hofmann.) 

The  Bimlphetholatti  or  MethumcUet  are  obtained  by  digesting  the 
aqueous  acid  with  oxides  or  carbonates;  they  are-all  soluble  in  water, 
bat  insoluble  in  alcohol,  at  least  in  absolute  alcohol* 


10  H 

12 

10 

2  N 

28 

4  8  

64 

12  0 

96 

•»«» 
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Amm^fUa-iaU.  (Pr^aroHm,  p.  48i) — Difl8olv68vith  moderate  focil iiy 
in  cold  3grater,  ▼ery  easily  in  hot  water.  The  boiling  aolotion  depenit* 
eelonrlest  prisma  with  dihedral  snmmits,  and  aometimea  an  iadi  long. 
(B.  A  H.)  Soataina  a  heat  of  14(P  (Strecker),  190*"  (B.  ^  H.),  without 
alteration, 

M  190*.  BttcktoB  ft  Hofmaiia  (mean). 

6-71  6-32 

4-70  5-22 

13-33  12-96 

30-47  80-55 

45-73  45-93 

C»H«(NH*)».4S0»....  210    ....  100-00    10000 

Potash'iolt.  —  Easily  obtained  by  gradually  mixing  a  boiling  aolation 
of  carbonate  of  potash  with  a  aolution  of  the  baryta-salt,  aroiding  aft 
excess  of  the  latter.  The  alkaline  filtrate  deposits  the  salt  in  shining 
needles  or  in  granules,  accordingly  as  it  separates  from  solution  qntckly 
or  slowly.  (B.  k  H.)  Anhydrous;  crystallises  in  long  needles.  (Streeker.) 
1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  14  pts.  of  water  at  220^  (B.  &  H.) 

Batytasali,  (Preparation,  p,  485).  »^  Crystallises  in  rectangular  plates 
having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  and  giving  off  the  whole  of  their  water, 
amounting  to  10'd4  p.  o.  (4  At.)  at  150^  (B.  &  H.)  Very  thin  rhombio 
tables  which  exhibit  rery  beantifully  the  eoloura  of  thin  plates,  and  hare 
a  mother-of-pearl  lustre  when  dry.  The  salt  does  not  alter  in  appear* 
ance  or  in  weight  at  130%  but  gives  off  its  4  At.  water  at  140^  At  % 
higher  temperature,  it  decomposes  without  fusion  and  gives  off  sulphur. 
Ignited  in  oontact  with  the  air,  it  leaves  sulphate  of  baryta^  which 
however  is  difficult  to  free  from  a  mixture  of  sulphide  and  snlphite. 
Fused  with  hydrate  of  potasbj  it  leaves  a  mixture  of  sulphite  and 
Bulphate  in  nearly  ^qual  numbers  of  atoma.  (StrecVor.)  [AMording  cp  JJM§ 
{liu,  435)  lulphnroof  acid  ia  not  formod  in  this  rcActioii, 

8  C  12  ....  3-85  3'71     ....      3-4 

2  H 2  ....  0-67  0-63    ....      0-7 

2  Ba 137  ....  44-05  44-05     ....     44-0 

4  S  61  ....  20-57  20-83 

12  O 96  ....  30-86  30*78 

C«H»B^,S«0"  ....  311    ....  100-00 J 0000 


Strscker.  Llebig,  Redtenbacber.  Wetbe liltr 

2  C    ..     12  ....      3-46  3-5    3-4    ....      2-8 

6  H   6  ....      1-73  1-6    1-8     ....      1-9 

8  Be 137  ....  39*48  ....  39*6  ....  39-8                                 89-6 

4  S 64  ....  18*44                                          18-6 

16  O    128  ....  36-89 


C»H'Ba>8«0>s  +  4Aq...  347  ....  10000 


T- 


Lime^BaU*  —  Crystallisea  in  delicate  silky  needles,  very  solobl^  ia 
water.  (Btreeker.)  • 


« 
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Zino-saU.  —  Metallio  zino  dissolves  in  the  aqueous  acid^  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen;  and  the  solution  when  evaporated  yields  a  syrup  which 
crystallises  with  great  diflionlty.  The  solution  is  not  precipitated  hy 
alcohol.  (Buckton  &  Hofmann.) 

Lead-talt  —  a.  iTifw^raZ.  C»H*Pb*S*0"-f  4Aq.  — Ohtained  by  decom- 
posing the  baryta-salt  with  sulphuric  acid  and  boiliog  the  filtrate  with 
carbonate  of  lead.  The  solution  concentrated  by  evaporation  and  slowly 
cooled,  yields  the  salt  in  large,  transparent,  colourless,  rhombic  prisms, 
probably  isomorphous  with  the  barium-salt.  (Strecker.)  Small  square 
nacreous  laminsa  resembling  those  of  the  barium-salt  (B.  &  H.)  The 
crystals  do  not  alter  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  100° 
they  give  off  8*4  p. c.  (4  At.)  water;  no  further  loss  of  weight  takes  place 
-at  160^  The  anhydrous  salt  gives  by  analysis  58*5  p.  c.  PbO,  agreeing 
exactly  with  the  formula  C*H'Pb*S*0".  The  salt  dissolves  very  easily  in 
water  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  alcohol.  (Strecker.) 

h,  Basic.  PbO,C»H»Pb»S*0" -f  Aq  1  —  Obtained  by  boiling  the 
neutral  salt  with  hydrated  oxide  of  load.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in 
water  than  the  neutral  salt  and  separates  from  the  hot  solution  in 
colourless  crystals  on  cooling.  Has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from-  the  air.  After  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  off 
2*1  p.  c.  water  (I  At.  ;  calculation  1*9)  at  120^.  The  anhydrous  salt 
gave  by  analysis  69*2  p.  c.  PbO  (calculation,  68  p.  c).  The  salt  was 
probably  contaminated  with  carbonate  of  lead.  (Strecker.) 

Copper-taU.  C*H*Cu*S*O*'-hl0Aq.  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  the 
baryta-salt  with  sulphate  of  copper.  Crystallises  in  blue  rhombic  prisms 
which  effloresce  and  turn  white  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (Strecker.) 
.I^eedles  united  in  radiating  groups,  or  small  prisms  of  a  green  colour. 
(B.  &  H.)  Soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  insoluble  In  absolute  alcohol. 
(Strecker,  B.  &,  H.)  Gives  off  26*2  p.  c.  water  (10  At.;  by  calculatioii 
27*5  p.  0.)  and  suffers  no  further  loss  at  160^,  The  anhydrous  salt 
gave  oy  analysis  dd'6  p.  c.  CuO  (calculation  33*4  p.  c.)    (Strecker.) 

SUver-sait,  -—  Obtained  by  neutralising  the  aqueous  acid  with  oxide 
0T  carbonate  of  silver.  Crystallises  in  groups  of  slender  needles  or 
broad  plates  of  considerable  sizej  but  usually  much  modified  and  with 
rounded  edges.  (Buckton  dc  Hofmann.)  Thin  colourless  lamina3,  which  in 
the  moist  state  are  somewhat  blackened  by  exposure  to  ligbt.  (Strecker.) 
I'he  salt  sustains  a  heat  of  140^  without  decomposition,  but  blackens  and 
froths  at  a  higher  temperature,  giving  off  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur, 
and  leaving  metallic  silver.  Insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  may  be 
crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol.  (B.  &  H.)  Alcohol  precipitates  it  from 
the  concentrated  aqueous  solution.   (Strecker.) 

4(  120*.  Bapkton  &  Hofmann.  Strecker. 

2  0 12  ....  3«07     2-97 

-2  H.: 2  ....  0-51     0-58 

2  Ag 216  ....  65-37     55-41     -,     55*35 

4S 64  ....  16-41 

12  6 96  ....  24-64 

■  will  II    ■--,.»    .1.      ■■  II  II  ■    .1   ■  ■■,11  Ml        I, 

C«H«Ag2S*0W 390    ....  100-00 

BaelctoA  ft  Hofoiftnn  did  pot  raoeeed  in  preparing  the  etbert  of  bitulphoiiietkoUs 
acid,  •       .  .  ... 
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Methylobithionic  Acid.    C'H'S'0«. 

J.  T.  HoBfiON.     Chcm.  Soe,  Qu.  J,  10,  248. 
MMylodiikionie  aud. 

Formation  and  Preparation, — By  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on 
zinc-methyl.  Dry  sulphurous  acid  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of 
zino-methyl^  kept  cool  to  moderate  the  action,  is  rapidly  and  completely 
absorbed,  and  in  a  little  while,  a  white  crystalline  suostance  is  formed, 
which  is  the  zinc-salt  of  methylobithionio  acid,  C'H^ZnS'O^  This  salt 
may  be  freed  from  ether  and  the  last  traces  of  sulphurous  acid  by  evapo- 
ration in  vacuo.  It  may  then  be  converted  into  a  baryta-salt  by  treating 
it  with  excess  of  caustic  baryta,  and  from  this  the  acid  may  be  prepared 
by  precipitating  the  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties.  Liquid,  having  a  feebly  acid  taste  and  reddening  blue 
litmus.  It  decomposes  in  a  short  tinie^  with  deposition  of  sulphur,  even 
in  a  very  dilute  solution. 

The  Methylobithionates  cannot  be  conveniently  prepared  by  digesting 
the  free  acid  with  oxides  or  carbonates,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  acid  decomposes;  but  they  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  zinc-salt  with  the  corresponding  bases,  or  the  baryta-salt  with  the 
sulphates.  Their  general  formula  is  C'H^MSK)^  [Uobson  regards  the  hypo* 
thetical  anhydroas  acid  as  formed  from  2  At.  sulphurous  acid  §^0*,  by  the  subititntion 
of  1  At.   methyl  for  1   At.  oxysen,   making  the  formula  of  the  methylobithionates 

Qt  f.     They  are  all  very  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Methylobithionafe  of  Baryta.  —  Prepared  by  treating  the  eolation  of 
the  zinc-salt  with  excess  of  caustic  baryta,  filtering  to  separate  oxide  of 
zinc,  precipitating  the  excess  of  baryta  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid^ 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath. 

Colourless,  inodorous,  crystalline  salt,  which  is  precipitated  from  its 
strong  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol  in  the  form  of  a  white  granular 
powder.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo, 
deposits  the  salt  in  cubes  arranged  in  octohedral  masses.  It  sustains  % 
beat  of  170°  without  decomposition. 


W       ^^               lit! 

At  100*. 
120 

....       2-03     ... 
....     46*48     ..., 
....     21-68     .... 

....      *  1  *Do      ...1 

Hobson. 
7*86 

W     il      •»•• 

3*0 

2*17 

Ba .... 

W      9             ••■•  ' 

68-6 

32-0 

46-30 

....    21*66 

4  O    ... 

320 

22-01 

C»H»BaffO<  147-6    ....  100-00    10000 

Methylohithionate  of  Lime,  —  Obtained  by  treating  the  zinc-salt  with 
excess  of  lime-water,  and  precipitating  the  lime  from  the  filtrate  by 
carbonic  acid.  A  concentrated  solution  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  depo- 
sits the  salt  as  a  solid  mass  which  does  not  ovystallise.  It  is  inodorona 
and  has  a  disagreeable  somewhat  bitter  taste. 
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2  C 

AilW 

• 
. 

12 
3 
20 
32 
32 

....    12-12    ... 
3*03    ... 

....    20*20    ... 
....    32*32 
....    32*33 

Hobton. 
12-00 

3  H 

3*29 

Ca  

2  S 

19*64 

4  0    

C8H5CaS»0* 

..<•.....•.. 

99 

....  10000 

Methyhhiihionate  of  Maffne$la.  -—  Obtained  by  decomposing  the 
baryta-salt  with  sulphate  of  maguesia  or  the  zinc-salt  with  caustic 
magnesia.  —  Colonrless,  inodorous  salt,  which  separates  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  evaporation  in  a  mass  of  minute  crystals  which  retain  I  At. 
water  at  100^ 

At  100^  HobsoD. 

2  C 12    11 '64 

4  H 4 4*00 

M|^  ^ 12     12*00 

2  S 32     31*47 

5  0 40     40-89 


C«H»MgS«0<  +  Aq  100    100*00 

Methylohiihionate  of  Zinc.  —  {Preparation,  p.  488).  —  Colourless,  inodo- 
rous salt,  having  a  bitter,  somewhat  disagreeable  taste.  Crystallises  from 
the  aqueous  solution  by  evaporation,  when  the  liquid  becomes  very  con* 
centrated,  but  on  account  of  its  great  solubility,  does  not  form  any 
large  crystals.  It  is  stable  at  100^  but  decomposes  and  blackens  at  a 
somewhat  higher  temperature,  emitting  a  most  offensive  odour. 


.^noo 

• 

12*0 
3*0 
32*5 
32*0 
32*0 

....    10-76    ... 
2*69    w. 
....     29*15     ... 
....    28*70    ... 
....     28-70    ... 

Hobaon. 
10*72 

3  H     »••• 

2*61 

Za  ... 

2  S     .... 

28*97 

28-55 

4  O    .... 

29*15 

C«H»ZnS«0<  

111-5 

....  100-00    ... 

100*00 

Methyhhiiliionate  of  Nickel  — Obtained  by  decomposing  the  baryta- 
salt  with  sulphate  of  nickel.  Forms  a  grass-green  solution,  which  when 
left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo,  dries  np,  with  partial  decomposition,  to  an 
amorphous  mass  of  a  dirty  buff  colour. 

Methylohithionate  of  Copper.  —  Prepared  like  the  baryta-salt.  Its 
aqueous  solution  has  a  bright  green  colour,  and  when  evaporated  at  100°, 
becomes  brownish  yellow,  in  consequence  of  decomposition;  the  dilnte 
solution  also  decomposes  gradually  and  deposits  sulphur  even  when 
exposed  to  the  air  at  common  temperatures. 

MethylobUhionate  of  Silver.  —  Carbonate  of  silyer  dissolves  slowly  in 
the  free  acid,  but  on  evaporating  the  solntion' over  the  water-bath,  it 
decomposes  even  below  the  boiling  heat.  The  dilute  solution  also  blackens 
rapidly  when  exposed  to  light. 
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Methylobithionaie  of  Ethyl,  •—  A  miztare  of  metbylobithionate  of 
baryta  and  eulphovinate  of  potash,  yields,  when  distilled  at  a  high  teiii- 
peratnre,  an  oily  liquid,  together  with  large  quantities  of  sulphurous  acid. 
The  product,  after  being  washed   with   water,  dried  over  chloride  of  . 

calcium,  and  redistilled  in  vacuo,  formed  a  light  straw-coloured  liquid  I 

slightly  heavier  than  water  and  having  a  peculiar  fishy  odouF.    It  nnder*  ^ 

goes  decomposition  at  the  high  temperature  required  to  prepare  it. 
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Iodides  and  Chloriodides  of  Tetramethyliom. 

C.  Weltzieic.    Ann,  Fharm.  99,  1. 

Teriodide,  —  (C'H')*N.I*.  —  When  a  solution  of  protiodide  of  tetra- 
methylium  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  containing  as 
much  iodine  as  is  required  to  form  the  teriodide,  the  first  crop  of  crystals 
deposited  from  the  liqnid  nevertheless  consists  wholly  of  pentiodlde 
(x,  498);  but  afterwards  crystals  of  the  teriodide  and  pentiodide  are 
deposited  together  and  maybe  separated  mechanically  and  purified  by 
recrystallisation.  —  The  teriodide  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  right 
prismatic  system,  having  a  deep  violet  colour  and  strong  lustre ;  it  is 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  pentiodide.  It  gave  by  analysis 
S8*7  p.  c.  iodine,  the  formula  requiring  83*5. 

The  Fentiodide,  (CH')*NP,  is  the  only  product  obtained  when 
an  excess  of  iodine  is  used.  It  forms  small  tabular  crystals  having  a 
dark  greenish-grey  colour  and  perfect  metallic  lustre.  Melts  at  120% 
and  solidifies  in  a  shining  crystalline  mass.     (Compare  z,  498.) 

Tetrachloriodide  (C*H»)*NIC1*.  — On  heatiug  the  teriodide  or  pent- 
iodide of  tetramethylium  with  oxide  of  silver,  iodide  of  silver  is  immedi- 
ately formed  (together  with  a  small  quantity  of  lodate),  and  a  colourless^ 
strongly  alkaline  solution  is  obtained,  containing  the  hydrated  oxide  and 
the  iodate  of  tetramethylium: 

S(C«H»)<NP  +  8AgO  -  (C»H*)<NO,IO»  +  t{pW)*^0  +  BAgI : 

and  on  gently  heating  the  filtered  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid  (beet 
after  neutralising  it  with  iodic  acid),  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  the  tetra- 
chloride of  tetramethylium  is  deposited  as  a  very  loosely  coherent,  lemon* 
yellow  substance  smelling  strongly  of  chloride  of  iodine: 

(C?HyNXO«  +  6HCI  »  (C^H^/NICl*  +  2Cl  +  6H0, 

Wdtsien. 

8.C 48  ....  14*0  \i*b 

12  H 12  ....  3'6  .,  4-4 

N 14  ....  4-0 

1   127  ....  37-0  36-6 

4  CI 142  ....  41-4  88-8 


^C«H«/N1CI*    343    ....  1000    100  0 

Analogous  to  Filhol's  chloriodide  of  ammoniutfi  NH^ICH  ((If  487),  aod  jbqs^  ba 
regarded  as  pentiodide  of  tetramethyliam  in  which  4  At.  I  are  replaced  by  4CL 
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T4Hhlmod%d€.  (C>H»)'NIC1*.  —  Obtained :  1.  By  mixing  chloride 
of  tetrametbylium  with  chloride  of  iodine.  •—  8*  By  paaeing  cblorine 
into  a  solaiion  of  protiodide  of  tetramethyliam ;  a  precipitate  of  pent- 
iodide  is  then  formed,  and  afterwards  a  colourless  solution,  which,  when 
eraporiMi^di  deposits  the  terchloriodide. 

Lemen-yeliow  subetanoe. 


Weltzien. 


8  C  48-0 

12  H ^ 12-0 

N  14-0 

I    127-0 

3  CI 105-5 


15-6    .... 

....     15-3 

40     .... 

....       4-3 

4-5 

41-5     .... 

....    41*6 

34-4     .... 

....     33-4 

(C»H*)*NICl» 806-5     ....  100-0 

Biddoriodide.  (C»H»)*NIC1«.  —  A  solution  of  the  terchloriodide  iu 
water  deposits  the  bichloriodide,  in  shining,  yellow,  inodorous  crystals^ 
belonging  to  the  sc^uare  prismatic  system. 


8C  . 
12  U. 

N. 

I  . 
2  CI 


48 

.•■.       X/    X        .... 

....     17-0 

12 

•••«            4    V         ..•• 

50 

14 

....       51 

127 

•«■•       4u  ^       ••«« 

....     451 

70 

....     259     .... 

....    26-6 

(CHVNICl* 271     ....  1000 
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Trimethylphosphine,   (C»H*)».P. 

A.  W.    HOFMAKN  d?  A.    Cahours.    PhiL  Tram.  1858,  592;   Ann, 
Fha)^.  104,  29;  Cheni.  Soc,  Qu.  J.  11,  73. 

Formation  and  Preparation.    By  the  action  of  terchloride  of  phos* 
phorus  on  tino^methyl : 

3C»H»Zn  +  PC1«  —  (C»H»)«P  +  SZnCl. 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus  is  added  by  drops  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  zinc- 
methyl  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort  with  proper  condensing  apparatus 
attached  (for  tb»  deseription  and  figure  of  the  apparetm,  lee  Trieihylphoaphine), 
a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  being  passed  through  the  apparatus  during  the 
whole  process.  As  the  action  is  intensely  Tiolent,  the  terchloride  of  pbosr 
phorus  must  be  dropped  in  very  slowly.  When  the  action  is  terminated, 
a  heavy  oily  liquid  surmounted  by  a  lighter  one,  is  found  in  the  retort 
and  in  the  condensing  apparatus.  The  heavy  liquid  is  a  compound  of 
trimethylphosphine  with  chloride  of  sine;  the  lighter  is  a  mixture  of 
ether  with  excess  of  terchloride  of  phosphorus.  The  latter  is  decanted, 
and  the  compound  of  trimethylphospbine  and  chloride  of  sine  is  distilled  iu 
a  stream  of  hydrogesi  the  trimethylpbpfphiae  which  then  paases  over  being. 
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collected  in  a  receiver  surronnded  vith  ice.  The  stream  of  hydrogen 
niQst  be  made  to  flow  very  slowly;  otherwise  a  considerable  qaantity  of 
the  base  will  be  carried  away  by  it. 

Properties,  Transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  having  a  strong  refracting  power,  and  an  indescribably  nanseoos 
odour.  Boils  between  40°  and  42"".  (Compare  vii,  828.)    Insoluble  in  water. 

Binoxide.  —  (C*H»)»PO*.  —  Produced  :  1 .  By  the  direct  oxidation  of 
trimethylphosphine.  This  substance  has  a  very  powerful  attraction  for 
oxygen,  fuming  and  sometimes  taking  fire  in  contact  with  the  air.  — On 
distilling  it,  even  when  recently  prepared,  the  neck  of  the  retort  becomes 
covered  in  the  last  stage  of  the  operation,  with  a  beautiful  network  of 
crystals  of  the  binoxide;  they  may  readily  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity 
by  exposing  the  base  to  a  slow  current  of  dry  air.  —  2.  By  the  action  of 
heat  on  the  bydrated  oxide  of  tetramethylphosphonium,  marsh-gaa 
being  given  off  at  the  same  time: 

(C?H»)TO,HO  -  (C«H0^PO»  +  C»H>,H^ 

.Bw«ZpAu/<?.—  (C*H')»PS'.  — Obtained  by  gradualljr  adding  flowers 
of  sulphur  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  trimethylphosphine, — or  by  dis- 
tilling trimethylphosphine  with  cinnabar.  It  is  not  obtained  by  treating  the 
oxide  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Crystallises  from  a 
highly  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  in  masses  of  well  formed  four- 
sided  prisms,  which  melt  at  105^ 

BUelenide,  —  (CH*)*PSe".  —  Obtained  by  the  action  of  selenium  on 
trimethylphosphine.  —  Crystallises  like  the  ethyl  compound  (^  v-). 
Melts  at  84^  In  contact  with  the  air  it  blackens,  with  separation  of 
selenium,  and  gives  off  the  odour  of  mesitilene  (ix,  17). 

Platinum  salt.  —  The  solution  of  trimethylphosphine  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  yields  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  an  orange-yellow,  mdistinctly 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  easily  decomposed  by  exposure  to  100**. 

Jhied  oner  oil  <ifviirioi.  Hofmann  8t  Cahoon* 

(C«H»)«P 760  ....  26-94 

HCl 36-5  ....  12-93 

2  CI    71-0  ....  25-16 

Pt  98-7  ....  34*97    84-86 

(C»H")*P,HCl  +  PtCl». 282-2    ....  lOO'OO 


TetrameihylphoBphonium.   (C*H*}^P, 

HoFXAHN  &  Cahoubs.    loc.  ciL 

Known  only  in  eombfaution. 

The  todids  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  an  ethereal 
solution  of  trimethylphosphine.  White  crystalline  mass,  which  when 
recently  prepared,  exhibits  the  silvery  lustre  of  sublimed  naphthalini  and 
assumes  a  slightly  reddish  colour  in  contact  with  the  air^ 
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Hofinann  &  Cahoon* 

(<?H>)<P   91    ....    41-76 

I ^ 127     ....     58-25     58-14 

(C*H»)<PI 218    ....  100  00 

Treated  with  oxide  of  silrer,  it  yields  a  rery  oanstio  solution  of  oxide 
of  tetrametkylphoyi>honium, 

6^o2t?-M&.-— Obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  chloride  of  tetrame- 
tbylphospboninm  and  tercnloride « of  gold.  Crystallises  from  boiling 
water  in  brilliant  yellow  needles. 

Jt  100".  Hofmann  &  Cahours. 

(C?H")^P    91     ....    21-17 

4  CI  142     ....     3302 

Au 197     ....     45-81     45-98 

(C«H»)<P,HC1  +  AuCl' 430     ....  lOOCO 

PlcUinum^salt. — The  solution  of  the  oxide  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  bichloride  of  platinum,  yields  a  platinum-salt^  which  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  crystallises  from  water  in  beautiful  octohedra. 

Hofmann  &  Caboart. 

(C»H»)<P 91-0    ....     30-73 

3  CI   100-5     ....     35-95 

Pt   98-7     ....    33-32    33*30 

(C»H»)*P,HC1  +  PtCP 296-2     ....  10000 
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NitroforzQi 

C»N»HO»  =  C>X«H. 
L.  ScHTSCHKOFF.    Ann.  Fharm.  103,  364. 

Hydride  of  Temiiromeihyl, 

Formation  and  Preparation,  1.  Ternitracetonitryl,  OX'N, — a  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  fulminnric  acid  (x,  556),  — 
treated  with  water,  yields  the  ammonium-salt  of  nitroform; 

C*X»N  +  2HO  =  C»X»,NH*  +  2C02; 

and  on  treating  this  salt  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  formed,  and  nitroform  rises  to  the  surface,  forming  a  very  mobile 
liquid  stratum  which  solidifies  on  cooling  : 

C<X»,NH<  +  SO«,H  -  C^X3,H  +  SO<,NH«. 

The  nitroform  is  then  separated  by  a  pipette,  and  purified  by  two  or 
three  crystallisations,  the  portion  which  reniains  liquid  being  each  time 
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decanted.  — «  2.  Ternitnioetoliitryl  treated  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash 
yields  a  yellow  crystalline  salt^  which  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
yields  nitroform. 

Froperiiea,  Colourless;  solid  below  15**.  Crystallises  in  cubes  or 
perhaps  in  rhoniboht^dronB.  Has  a  very  unpleasant  odour  and  bitter 
taste.     It  may  be  preserved  without  alteration  in  a  cool  place. 


...     12 

7*94 

0-66  .... 
....  27-81  .... 
....     63-59 

Schfsehkoir. 

2  C 

9-OS 
....       0-84 
....     27-06 

....       7-3"    .... 
....      0-87     .... 
....    2800 

7-9i 

H 

3  N 

...       1 
...     42 

0-69 

12  0 

...     96 

C-HN'0'« 

...  151 

....  100-00 

Decompositions,  1.  Nitroform  is  very  inflammable,  and  explodes  with 
violence  when  quickly  heated.  It  cannot  be  distilled  under  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  presfturd  without  decoilip6sitionj  for  it  decomposes  rapidly  at 
lOO*',  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas^  which  carries  Bbm6  of  the 
nitroform  along  with  it. 

ComhincUions,  Nitroform  dissolves  readily  in  tpoter,  forming  a  dark 
yellow  solution.     It  possesses  acid  properties. 

Its  salts  are  crystallJsable,  of  a  fine  yollow  colour,  explode  when 
heated,  and  sometimes  decompose  spontaneously,  with  evolution  of  gas. 

The  ai7imontum'Sti\t  crystallises  well  and  may  be  kepi  unaltered  for 
several  days.  It  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  when  treated 
with  lime  at  ordinary  temperatures. 


BinitromethyUc  Acid.    C*N*H*o*. 

Frankland.     Phil.  Trans,  1857,  59;   Ann.  rharm,  90,  360;  Chem. 
Sac,  Qu,  J. 

JDinilromeihylic  acid. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  binoxide  of  nitrogeu  on  zinc-methyl.  The 
two  bodies  gradually  unite  and  form  crystal  lino  needles  consisting  of  a 
compound  of  binitromethylate  of  zinc,  C^H'ZnN'O*,  with  zinc-methyl  .* 

20H»Zb  +  2N(>'  -  O^H*ZnN-0»,C»H32n. 

This  compound  oxidises  rapidly  in  the  air  and  takes  fire  when  exposed 
in  considerable  quantity.  It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  yielding 
marsh-gas  and  an  opalescent  solution  of  basic  binitromethylate  of  sine  : 

C>H»ZiiN«0<,C-H'Zii  +  HO  -  Cm^Zn^O*,ZnO  +  C«H^ 

Normal  Zinc-salt,  CH'ZnN«0*  +  HO.  — When  carbonic  acid  is 
passed  through  the  opalescent  solution  of  the  basic  zinc-salt  just  men- 
tioned, carbonate  of  zinc  is  precipitated,  and  the  UqiHd>  after  being  koiled 
and  filtered,  yields  by  evaporation  eryafeale  of  the  Boraial  zino-ealt. 
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Ai  lOD*".  Frankland^ 

2  C    12  ....     10-30    11*28 

2N 2S  ....  24-03 

4  H    4  ....       3-43     3-50 

ZnO    40-5  ....     34-77     33-86 

4  O     32  ....  27-47 

■  I....  ....  .         .•■.■■_.■■ .  .  ■■         I  ■!» 

C2H»ZnN«0SH0      ....  116-5     ....  10000 

The  excess  of  carbon  in  the  analysis  arises  from  the  passage  of  nitric  oxide  into 
the  potash  apparatas.  In  bodies  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  oxidised  nitrogen, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  nitric  oxide  by  red-hot  copper. 

Soda-taU,  CH'XaN'O^  +  2H0.  ^  Obtained  by  treating  a  solution  of 
tbe  zinc-salt  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporating  to  dryness  and  exhaust- 
ing the  residue  with  strong  alcohol.  The  filtered  solution  yields  by 
evaporation,  crystals  of  the  soda-salt  containing  25*88  p.  c.  of  soda  (by  cal- 
culation, 25-72).  The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,, 
bums  intensely  when  heated,  and  in  other  respects  closely  resembles  the 
corresponding  ethyl-compound. 


Page  417. 


Cyanide  of  Barium  is  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  igniting  forro- 
cyanide  of  barium  and  potassium  (prepared  by  precipitating  2  pts.  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  2  pts.  of  chloride  of  barium)  in  a 
close  vessel,  exhansting  the  residue  with  water,  distilling  off  tho 
greater  part  of  the  liquid,  and  leaving  tho  remainder  to  cool  : 
it  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
quickly  from  the  air.  —  Cyanide  of  Strontium  may  be  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner  from  ferrocyanide  of  strontium  and  potassium  (obtained 
by  boiling  prussian  blue  with  strontia- water);  also  cyanide  of  calcium^ 
which  crystallises  in  cubes,  and  cyanide  of  magnetium,  which  \h  less 
easily  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  than  the  preceding  salts.  (C.  Shulz, 
J,  pr,  Chem.  68,  257.) 


Pacre  462. 


Decomposition  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potamum,  —  In  the  preparation  of 
carbonic  oxide  by  heating  1  pt.  of  finely  pulverised  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  9  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  (Fownes's  process),  the 
first  portions  of  gas  are  always  coutaminated  with  II  or  12  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids,  but  after  a  while  the  carbonic  oxide  is 
given  off  pure.  When  the  mixture  has  been  heated  to  a  certain  tem- 
perature, at  which  it  begins  to  froth,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide 
goes  on  for  a  long  time  by  itself;  and  if  the  mixture  be  again  heated 
after  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  fresh  quantities  of  gas 
are  obtained,  but  more  or  less  contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid.  —  At 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  there  is  formed  a  white  mass  like  the  residue 
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of  tbe  prepuration  of  hydrocr^anic  acid;  bat  flabseqaentlyy  this  mass  dis- 
solves and  forms  a  clear  solution,  which  deposits  white  nacreoiis  laminie 
containing  30' 10  p.  c.  FeH)*,  6170  SO*  and  854  KO.  The  formula 
2(Pe»0»,3SO»)  +  KO,SO»  requires  32  8  FeW,  574  S0»,  and  9-6  KO. 
Half  an  ounce  of  ferrocvanide  of  potassium  decomposed  as  above  yields 
about  250  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  oxide^  which,  after  passing  throngli 
potash -ley,  may  be  considered  as  pure.  (Grimm  &  Ramdohr,  Ani^ 
Fharm.  98,  127.) 

Ferrccyaaide  of  potassium  and  ammonium  K(NH^)FeGy',  boiled 
with  finely  divided  peroxide  of  manganese,  gives  off  ammonia  and  forma 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  probably  as  represented  by  the  equation 

2K{NH4)PeCj«  +  2MnO»  «  K»(NH*)Pe»Cy«  +  NH<0  +  Mn«0». 

After  the  boiling  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  a  green  precipitate 
is  formed. 

A  mixture  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  hydrate  of  potash,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  becomes  first  yellow,  then 
red  or  nearly  black,  and  forms,  with  slight  evolution  of  gas,  a  reddish 
black  precipitate;  most  quickly  when  the  solution  is  warm  and  concen- 
trated; a  more  dilute  solution  requires  to  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point. 
The  precipitate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  very  easily 
in  alkaline  water,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  acids.  It  gives  off  10'5  p.  c. 
water  at  100''.  Contains  38*95  to  42  42  p.  c.  carbon,  41*62  to 
42*78  p.  c.  nitrogen,  and  3*2  to  3*4  p.  c.  hydrogen.  A  similar  product, 
precipitated  by  chlorine  gas  from  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
yielded  by  analysis  from  35*2  to  36*2  p.  c.  C,  42*3  N,  and  3-0  to  31  H. 
(L.  Playfair,  Chem.  Soc,  Qu.  J,  9,  128.) 
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AmmamaecU  Cttpraso-eupric  Cyanides.  —  a.  2NH*,2Ca*Cy,CuCy. — 
When  an  ammoniacal  Bolation  of  hjdrated  oapric  oxide  is  ponred  into 
a<^aeou8  hydrocyanic  acid,  till  the  odoar  of  ammonia  decidedly  predo- 
minates; the  slightly  yellow  liquid  heated  to  the  hoiling  point;  the  heat 
kept  up,  and  the  gradual  addition  of  the  ammoniacal  copper^solution  con- 
tinned  till  its  dark-h]ue  colour  no  longer  disappears, — ^micaceous  crystal- 
line lamin»  make  their  appearance  after  a  while  in  the  liquid.  If  it  he 
then  filtered,  it  yields  on  cooling,  green  rectangular  laminsp  of  remarkable 
lustre.  They  have  the  composition  denoted  by  the  above  formula,  toge- 
ther with  2  At.  water.  —  On  heating  them  with  equal  volumes  of  solu- 
tions of  caustic  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  not  too  dilute,  a  blue 
solution  is  obtained,  which,  after  boiling  for  an  hour,  deposits  shining  blue 
laminsB  consisting  of  the  same  compound  in  the  anhydrous  state.  The 
green  lam  in®  also  turn  blue  when  treated  with  fixed  alkalis  or  their 
carbonates,  even  in  the  cold. 

Anhydrous.  Hilkenkamp.        Hydraied,        Hilkenkamp. 

2NH»  34  0...  12-57  ....12-67     2  NH»....  34-0....  11-79....  11-57 

5  Cu 158-5...  58-59  ....  5821     5  Cn    ....  158'5....  54*94  ....  54*37 

3  Cy 78-0...  28^84  ....  28-73    3  Cy    ....  78-0...  27-04  ....  27*30 

2  HO  ....  18-0....     6*23  ....'    6*76 

2NH»,2Cn»Cy.CuCy....  270-5... JQQ-QO  +2Aq....  288  5....100-00  ....100*00 

The  compound  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water;  and  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  water,  with  formation  of  a  brown  substance.  Dilute  acids 
separate  from  it  white  cuprous  cyanide,  which  dissolves  on  boiling,  with 
evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,    (l^.  Hilkenkamp,  Ann*  Phaifn.  97f  218.) 
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Potasii(hcuproii8  -Pwrocyawirftf  26uKFeCy*H-3Aq.*  — When  the  red- 
brown  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper  (Ou'FeCy')  produced  by 
adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  cupric  salts,  is  heated  with  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  (obtained  by  mixing  prussic  acid  and  potash), 
cyanogen  is  evolved,  and  a  light  yellow  solution  is  formed,  which,  if  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  not  in  excess,  deposits,  first  a  deep  re<l  precipi- 

•  €u  «  Cu'. 
VOL.  xn.  2  K 


4i^  Al^DmOXi  TO  TOf-   Tin- 


tote,  ao^  after  tils  kas  bosm  Kfaiat««i  W  fhzataaay  aBii  tike 

r'jf:'»^i   r,r  Xcj^  si^rr  .ttr^sye:.  pre^^^^s  tke  ac^j^nzaBce  «f  afvan 
Ti.^a¥t  erT4tai.«  Lire  uwt  erwci£<«  i.  «  i^-ifcat^  tr  the  mboTe 
7^^  tattxi^  eosL^^.^i  l^t  a&ore  ea^.j  •.^.t^iocd  br  dropping  m  soli 
v«*  Lat«  of  eot#p«r   iziv^  a  mlxiaie  of  ejaa-ie    aiiHi 
p^tUkMtt.t^m,  dMm  h^oktizz  i^  Vf^id  23d  ieaThig  it  to  stand. 
ST't^fjff.Mmer  at  I0*>'  aci  icm  r^laek:  ti^^rar^  iiiioI;i>>le  bi 
ai«4  akr/bo),  h  4t  KrI  J'/.e  in  frr%c\*\A  of  potaarlam.     Boiling  water 
po^^iA  tk^m,  with  forxbatioD  <4  ferrrjevacide  t^f  potatfiaai.     Acids 
fiiO*^  ibero,  teparaliQ^  vhlte  caprom  ferrocjanide  Qw^YtCj^  wkick  v] 
t^x\ftptifiA  to  the  air,  i«  iminediateij  conreited  iato  capric  ieiTocjaakle 


Ferrory  nuU,  Co7eC>*+ Aq.  —  Tbe  abore  mgatiaocd 
dark -red  preeipitaie,  obtained  in  the  preparation  €»f  tbe  praeedin^ 
eomp<jnndy  when  a  eompaiatirelj  MnaU  quantity  of  cyanide  of  polaamnm 
ia  wti:d. 

The  eone^poodtng  todiuwtr-cmaponndM,  6aKFeCj'and  CaKFeCj*.  are 
obtained  in  like  manner  with  ^ranide  of  sodinm.  —  With  cyanide  of 
amnwnium,  a  Msarlet  eryitalline  bndy  is  piodueed  which  tams  brown  in 
drying,  and  baa  the  eomposition  Cn(NH*)FeCy'. 

The  tarroefniAu  of  eoiialt  mod  nieiel  also  diMolve  in  cjmaaim  of  potaaaiiiM,  iMk 
tiM  f/lotiOQ  merely  yields  fepsfste  eryKsIs  of  Icnocjanide  of  eobslt  or  picket  IntrSfcis 
with  fTUH:ytmide  of  potsMiain. 

When  a  dilute  solotioo  of  3  At.  cnpric  solphate  and  1  At.  ferrona 
sulphate  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ferroeyanide  of  potassium  not 
sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole,  and  the  nitrate  consequently  ^tiU 
appears  bluish,  a  deep  black  very  bulky  precipitate  is  formed,  which  i^ 
difficult  to  wash,  is  altered  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  is  also  deep  blaek 
when  drv  and  quite  destitute  of  crystalline  character.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol  and  dilute  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  potash,  with  forma- 
tion of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  separation  of  protoxide  and  dioxide 
of  copper;  it  is  not  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid.  It  appears  to  be  a 
compound  analogous  to  prussian  blue.  (C.  Schulz,  J.  pr.  Chem,  QB^  257.) 
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Platinoryanides,  MPtCy*.  —  The  harium-^alt  of  this  series  is  best 
obtained,  according  to  Wcselsky,  by  triturating  2  pts.  of  protochloride  of 
platinum  and  3  pts.  of  carbonate  of  baryta  with  water,  heating  the 
mixture  with  10  pts.  of  water  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  passing 
vnponr  of  hydrocyanic  uoid  through  the  liquid  as  long  as  carbonic  acid 
continuoa  to  escape.  —  The  other  platinocyanides  may  be  prepared,  either 
by  (Icooniposing  the  barium -salt  with  sulphates,  or  by  treating  the  corre- 
sponding carbonates  with  platino-ovanide  of  hydrogen  (obtained  by 
doromposing  the  barium-salt  with  6ulphuric  acid).  —  A  yellow  platino-^ 
(j/anuh  of  mtu/netfium,  UgPiCy^-k-^HO  (also  obserred  by  ScUfarik,  z,  M)9} 
is  obtained  by  leaving  a  solution  of  the  ordinary  red  and  metal-green 
magnesium-sah  (viii,  254)  in  hot  water  or  in  absolute  alcohol,  to  crystal- 
lise over  oil  of  vitriol.     Lemon-yellow  plates  are  then  deposited,  a  line 
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in  width,  several  lines  in  length,  and  exhibiting  a  blae  iridescence  by 
reflected  light,  '-r^  A  red  platino-Cj/anide  of  hydrogen  HPtCy'  +  5H0  (also 
obaerved  by  Quadrat)  is  obtained  by  treating  platinocyanide  of  bariani 
or  potassinm  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  strong  Bulpbaric  acid,  digest- 
ing in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  drying  over  sulphuric  acid. 
The  hydrogen-salt  is  then  deposited  in  crystals  7  or  8  lines  in  length, 
half  a  line  thick,  and  having  a  splendid  vermilion  colour  with  blue  irides- 
cence on  the  prismatic  faces.  The  crystals  absorb  water  from  the  air 
and  then  assume  the  ordinary  appearance  of  hydroplatinocyanic  acid. 
(Weselsky,  J.  pr.  Chem.  69,  276.) 

FkUinoeesquicyaniJes,  M*Pt'Cy*or2MCy,Pt'Cy*. —  These  compounds 
are  obtained  by  triturating  the  platinocyanides  with  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*3,  removing  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  by  draining  and  pressure, 
and  recrystallising  several  times  from  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
cold  water: 

3MPtCy«  +  2N0*  =  M=Pt«Cy«  +  MO,NO»  +  PtCy  +  NO^. 

They  are  all  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  ^11  form  colour- 
leas  solutions,  excepting  the  lithium-salt,  which  is  yellowish.  —  The 
pakmrnm-^aU  K^Pt'Cy*  -f  6H0  (also  obscrycd  by  Knop,  viii,  49)  crystal- 
lises in  slender  undefined  needles  having  a  coppery  metallic  lustre  but 
appearing  green  by  transmitted  light.  They  turn  dark  green  at  180''^ 
and  yellow  at  200°,  without  losing  their  metallic  lustre.  —  The  ammoniuTn- 
salt  {NR^yTtK^y*  crystallises  in  thin  needles  often  half  an  inch  long.  It 
has  a  golden  yellow  metallic  lustre,  becomes  steel-green  at  150°,  with 
partial  decomposition,  and  lemon  yellow  between  1 80°  and  ..1 90°.  It  is 
more  soluble  in  water  than  the  potassium-salt.  —  The  lithium-salt 
Li'Pt'Cy^+6H0  is  still  more  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. — 
The  ma^nesium^alt  forms  a  blackish  violet  satiny  mass  of  microscopic 
needles.  (Weselsky.) 
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Ferrous  Sulphocyanide  FeCyS*  -f-  3 HO.  —  When  a  solution  of  iron 
wire  in  hydro-sulphocyanic  acid  concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  is  left 
to  evaporate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  ferrous  sulphocyanide  is  deposited 
in  rather  large  oblique  rhombic  prisms  having  an  intense  green  colour, 
and  a  bitter  inky  taste.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether.  Both  the  crystals  and  their  solution  quickly  turn  red  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  crystals  are  decomposed  by  heat,  with  evolution  of 
sulphide  of  carbon  and  formation  of  mellonide  of  iron. 

Clans. 

Fe 28  0  ....  23'85     23-56 

2    S   32-0  ....  27-23     27*44 

Cy 260  ....  22-12 

84  HO  31-5  ....  26-82     26  74 


F^CyS*  +  3iAq? 117*5     ....  100-00 

Mo8t  probably  the  salt  was  imperfectly  dried,  9nd  the  proper  qaantity  of  water 

it  9  At. 

2  K  2 
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Ferrie  Stdphocyanide  Fe*(CyS*)*  +  3H0. —  1.  Remains  in  the  form 
of  a  dark  brown-red,  nearly  blacky  crystalline  mass  when  a  solution  of 
recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  in  concentrated  hydrosalphocyaiiic 
acid  is  left  to  eyaporate  oyer  oil  of  vitriol.  —  2.  By  digesting  a  mixture  of 
2  At.  anhydrons  ferric  sulphate  and  1  At.  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
with  alcohol^  and  eyaporating  the  solntion  oyer  oil  of  yitriol,  the  salt  la 
obtained  in  small  dark  red  crystsls  of  cnbic  form  bat  not  well  defined. 

2  Pe  56     ....    21-79     21-91 

6  8 96     ....    37-35     37-37 

3  Cy  78     ....     30«5 

3  HO    27     ....     10-51     11-00 

Fe»,(CyS')»  +  3Aq 257     ....  100  00 

The  salt  decomposes  after  keeping  for  some  time,  and  exhibits  when 
heated  the  same  behayiour  as  ferrons  snlphocyanide.  Its  concentrated 
aoneons  solntion  is  decomposed,  like  cuprio  sulphocyanide,  by  dilution 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water  (but  not  with  aloohof),  losing  its  colour, 
and  depositing  a  light  yellow  substance,  which  is  probably  a  basic 
compound  of  ferric  oxide  with  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  sulpho- 
cyanogen.  The  coloured  filtrate  contains  hydrocyanic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  free  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  but 
its  principal  constituent  is  ferric  sulphocyanide.  Neyertheless,  the 
formation  of  ferric  sulphocyanide  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  tests  for  the 
presence  of  ferric  oxide,  provided  the  liquid  is  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  In  a  liquid  containing  only  y.^T^.Tnnr  P^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^® 
form  of  sesquioxide,  the  reaction  is  stall  perceptible,  provided  the 
obsenrer  looks  down  the  tube  held  oyer  a  white  surface  ;  ToTs^TnTV  ^^  ^^^^ 
giyes  a  deep  rose  colour.  The  red  solution  is  decolorised  by  polyhasic 
organic  acids  and  likewise  by  phosphoric  acid. 

Ferric  sulphocyanide  dissolves  readily  in  rooter^  aleohol  and  ether. 
Ether  extracts  it  from  its  aqueous  solntion,  producing  a  violet-purple-red 
liquid  which  is  reduced  by  light  to  green  ferrous  sulphocyanide.  (Claus.) 

Sulphocyanide  of  CobaU,  CoCyS%  forms  prisms  of  a  fine  deep  violet 
colour.  (Claus,  Ann.  Fharm  99,  48,) 
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Stdphoet/anide  of  Silver,  —  When  a  moderately  concentrated  solution 
of  sulphocyanide  of  silver  and  ammonium  (or  potassium)  is  mixed  with 
aqueous  ammonia,  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  filled  with  colourless 
nacreous  laminse  of  sulphocjranide  of  silver.  When  a  lump  of  the 
double  salt  evaporated  to  dryness  is  immersed  in  dilute  ammonia,  the 
compound  changes  for  a  while  to  an  amorphous  mass  resembling  chloride 
of  silver,  and  a  few  seconds  after,  the  vessel  becomes  filled  with  a  most 
beautiful  crystalline  magma.  Hydrochloric  acid  acts  like  ammonia. 
Sulphocyanide  of  silver  and  ammonium  •-  '^ — -i-*-^i«  j*^«w«v*.-.j  k« 
water,  with  separation  of  granular  su 
decomposition  of  the  potassium  salt 
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—Recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silyer  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  in 
Bolphocjanide  of  ammonioniy  gradaallj  dissolves^  with  evolation  of 
ammonia.  The  liquid,  which  always  contains  an  excess  of  snlphocjanide 
of  ammonium,  likewiBe  deposits  crystallised  snlphocyanide  of  silver  on 
addition  of  ammonia  or  hydrochlonc  acid. 
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Hydrate  of  Ethylene. 

A.  WuBTZ.     Oompt.  rend.  43,  199;  Ann.  Fkarm.  100,  110. 

Glycol. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  By  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potash 
on  acetate  of  ethylene  : 

^^Z^JO*  .  2KH0.  .<^S}0^  .  ^^H-O'JO.) 

Preparation.  Acetate  of  ethylene  (6*15  grm.)  is  mixed  in  a  flask  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  (4*72  grm.)  previously  ignited  and  pulverised.  A 
brisk  action  immediately  takes  place,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  day»  a  mass 
of  acetate  of  potash  is  found  in  the  flask.  The  mixture  is  then  heated 
to  180°  in  an  oil-bath,  and  after  a  small  distillation-tube  has  been 
adapted  to  the  flask,  the  heat  is  raised  to  between  250°  and  260^.  A 
colourless  liquid  then  passes  over,  which  is  to  be  rectified,  and  the  portion 
which  distils  between  190°  and  200°  collected  apart 

Properties.  Colourlessji  somewhat  viscid  liquid,  having  a  sweet  taste. 
Boils  at  195°  and  distils  without  decomposition.  Its  vapour  is 
inflammable. 

Wnrti. 

4  C    24     ....     38-7     387 

6  H    6     ....       9-7     9-9 

4  O    32     ....     51-6     51-4 

C^H«0< 62     ....  1000    100-0 

May  be  regarded  aa  a  double  molecule  of  water  u,  >  O^  in  which  2  At.  H  are 
replaced  by  the  biatomio  radical  C^H*  (compare  page  222  of  thia  Tolume). 

Decompoeiiione.  1 .  Hydrate  of  ethylene  is  converted  by  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid,  into  glyoolic  acid  C^H*0^  and  afterwards  into  oxalic 
and  carbonic  acids.  When  it  is  dissolved  in  four  times  its  volume  of 
nitric  acid,  of  sp.  |pr.  1  '38  and  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  for  several 
days  over  caustic  lime  in  vacuo  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  a 
syrupy  liquid  remains,  which,  when  diluted  with  water,  neutralised  with 
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chalk,  and  treated  with  alcohol  after  filtration,  yields  a  precipitate  of 
glycolate  of  lime  C^H'OaO^  —  The  alcoholic  liquid  filtered  from  thia 
precipitate  does  not  contain  any  substance  capable,  like  aldehyde,  of 
uniting  with  bisulphite  of  soda.  —  Boiled  for  some  minutes  with  foui* 
times  its  volume  of  weak  nitria  acid,  it  gives  off  red  vapours,  and  the 
solution  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  pulpy  mass  consisting  of  interlaced 
crystals  of  oxalic  acid.  —  Monohydrated  nitric  acid  acts  still  more  vio- 
lently, carbonic  acid  being  evolved,  and  glycolic  and  oxalic  acids  remaining 
in  solution. — 2.  Pure  hydrate  of  ethylene  dropped  on  platinum-black 
makes  it  red-hot  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid.  A  solution  of  hydrate  of 
ethylene  in  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  added  to  platinum-black,  also 
causes  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
platinum-black  is  aftei^^ards  found  to  contain  traces  of  glycolic  acid. 
Wurtz  {Ann.  Pharvi.  103,  366.) 

Combinations.     Hydrate  of  ethylene  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
2Pater  and  in  alcohol. 


Acetate  of  Ethylene. 

I.  ±1  U  -  (QiH»0»)*  /  "  • 
A.  Wurtz.     Compt  rend.  43,  199;  Ann.  Pharm,  100,  110. 
Acetate  of  Glycol* 

Formation.     By  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethylene  on  aoetat«  of 

silver : 

Preparation.  Iodide  of  ethyl  is  mixed  by  small  portions  with  well 
dried  &ctate  of  silver  (lO  grm.  of  the  former  to  12  grm.  of  the  latter;  it  m 
not  adfisable  to  operate  with  larger  quantities),  and  the  mixture  is  intro- 
duced into  a  flask.  A  brisk  action  soon  begins,  and  the  mass  assumes  a 
yellow  colour  from  formation  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  gives  off  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  gas,  principally  carbonic  acid  and  olefiant  guses 
(arising  from  secondary  actions).  As  soon  as  the  mixture  is  sufficiently 
cooled,  a  fresh  portion  is  introduced,  and  the  process  continued  till 
between  100°  and  150"^  grammes  of  iodide  of  ethylene  have  been  used. 
At  the  end  of  the  reaction,  there  is  found  in  the  flask,  a  yellow  mass  of 
iodide  of  silver,  saturated  with  a  liquid;  and  on  distilling  this  mixture, 
which  requires  a  somewhat  high  temperature,  an  acid  liquid  passes  over, 
coloured  brown  by  iodine  and  containing  acetic  acid  besides  neutral  pro- 
ducts. When  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  it  begins  to  boil  at 
120^  bnt  the  temperature  soon  rises,  and  the  portion  which  distils  over 
between  160^  and  200^  must  be  collected  apart.  The  distillate,  which 
is  still  acid,  is  redistilled  over  oxide  of  lead,  and  a::ain  subjected  to 
fractional  distillation,  till  it  passes  over  almost  entirely  between  180^ 
and  \90\  If  it  still  contains  a  t.*ace  of  iodide,  it  most  be  rectified  over 
oxide  of  silver. 
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Properties.  Colonrless  neutral  Itqaid,  nearly  inodorous  at  ordinary 
temperatures  but  smelling  slightly  of  acetic  acid  when  heated.  It  is 
heavier  than  water  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  it  in  large  drops.  Boils  at 
185°,  and  distils  without  decomposition. 

Calculation.  Vol.  Density. 

12  0  72     ....  49-31                C-?apour  12     49920 

10  H 10     ....  6-85                 H-gas    10     06930 

8  O 64     ....  43-84                 O-gas    4     4*4372 

CMH^oos   146     ....  100-00  Vapour  of  C^^H^'O*....       2     101222 

1     6-0611 

«  2C*a*0*  +  C^H«0*  -  4HO. 

acetic  acid.        glycol. 

By  bases,  e.  g,  potash  or  baryta,  in  presence  of  water,  it  is 
resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  hydrate  of  ethylene,  (p.  501).  1-298  gnu. 
acetate  of  ethylene  was  heated  with  ezcesa  of  hydrate  of  baryta  to  between  120**  and 
130*  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  the  product  was  diluted  with  water,  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  contained  acetate  of  baryta,  which,  when  decomposed  by 
Bttlphuric  acid,  yielded  1  850  grm.  sulphate  of  baryta:  or  1  At.  acetat<i  of  ethylene, 
yielded  1*8  At.,  or  nearly  2  At.  acetic  acid. 

Acetate  of  ethylene  dissolves  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  VHiter,  and 
is  also  soluble  in  alcohoL 

C^H'") 
Ethyl-glycerine,  C*H"0«  —       u«  f  ^"     ^°  ^^  preparation  of  acetate  of  ethylene 

above  described,  there  is  also  formed  an  oily  liquid  which  remains  in  the  retort  after 
the  acetate  of  ethylene  has  passed  over^  and  has  a  boiling  point  above  250**.  This 
liquid  appears  to  be  the  acetate  of  elhyl-glycerine,  a  compofind  homologous  with 
triacetin  (iz,  497),  and  containing  C^H'  in  place  of  C^H^. 


Glyoxal.    C*H*0*. 

Debus.     Ann.  Pharm.  102,  20. 

Fbtmalion  (p.  506). 

Preparation.  When  the  syrupy  neutral  liquid  obtained  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  glyoxylic  acid,  is  mixed  with  several  times  its  volume  of  a  concen* 
trated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  ammonia^  and  the  mixture  left  to  itself  for 
some  hours,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  become  covered  with  a  white  crystal- 
line crust  consisting  of  a  compound  of  glyoxal  with  bisulphite  of  soda; 
and  by  dissolving  this  product  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling 
water  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  cool  quietly,  the  compound  is  deposited 
in  fine  crystals,  which,  after  two  crystallisations,  are  obtained  quite  pure. 
A  further  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  mother-liquors  with 
alcohol.  The  sodium -com  pound  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium  yitjlds, 
after  two  days,  crystals  of  the  corresponding  barium-compound,  which 
may  also  be  purified  by  recrystallisation,  and  by  decomposing  the  barium- 
compound  with  the  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  to  remove  water  and  sulphurous  acid,  glyoxal  is 
obtained  in  the  solid  state. 
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Prapertia,    TnuiBpar eni,  aliglitlj  jellowisb,  amorphous  mast,  which 
tleliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  air. 


4  C  

At  100^ 
24 

....     41-37     .. 
....        9*45 
....      55*  lo      >■< 

Debiu. 
40*2 

2  H 

2 

3'5 

4  O 

32 

56-3 

C*H»0« 

58 

....  100*00     .. 

100-0 

The  deftdencj  of  carbon  in  the  analysis  is  due  to  an  admixture  of  the  barinm- 
compoimd,  whieh  could  not  be  completely  removed. 

Glyoxal  may  be  regarded  as  the  aldehyde  of  glyozylic  add  (C*HH)<]i  It  stands 
between  glycol  and  oxalic  add,  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  aldehyde  between 
alcohol  and  oxalic  add.  Common  alcohol  (monatomic)  by  losing  2  At.  H,  is  con- 
▼erted  into  aldehyde,  and  aldehyde,  by  taking  up  2  0«  is  converted  into  acetic  add.  In 
like  manner,  glycol,  which  is  biatomic,  by  giving  up  4  At.  H,  becomes  glyoxal,  and 
glyoxal,  by  tiding  up  4  At.  O,  is  converted  into  oxalic  add  C^HK)". 

DeeompoiUions.  1 .  An  aqueoos  solution  of  glyoxal  treated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  over  the  water- 
bath^  leaves  a  residue  of  glyoxylic  acid.  An  excess  of  nitric  acid,  even 
when  yery  dilute,  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  —  2.  Glyoxal  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  —  3.  By  caustic  alkalis,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  converted  into  a  salt  of  glycolic  acid  :  e.g, 

C<H»0*  +  CaO,HO  »  C<H«CaO«. 

glyoolate  of  lime. 

4.  The  aqueous  solution  is  merely  clouded  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
but,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  a  copious  white  precipitate  is  formed.  — 
With  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia^  it  forms  a  beautiful  speculum  of 
silver. 

Qmibinattoiu.    Glyoxal  dissolyes  very  readily  in  water. 

Glyoxal  with  Ammonia.'^  Ammoniacal  gas  passed  through  an  ethereal 
solution  of  glyoxal  forms  a  white  precipitate. 

GlyorcU  with  £t9tdphUe  of  Ammonia.  —  A  concentrated  solution  of 
bisulphite  of  ammonia  mixed  with  glyoxal  deposits  this  compound  in 
crystals,  the  deposition  of  which  is  attended  with  considerable  evolution 
of  heat.  The  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water, 
but  the  boilinff  must  not  be  long  continued,  as  otherwise,  a  portion  of  the 
salt  is  apt  to  decompose. 

Shining  prismatic  crystals,  white,  or  often  slightly  yellowish;  yer^ 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is  precipi* 
tated  by  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  salts  of  zinc,  copper  or  silver. 

Dried  in  vacuo. 

10  H 10  ... 

2N 28  .... 

6  0 48  ..., 

4  S0« 128  .... 


Debus. 

100 

100 

4-2 

4-5 

11-8 

20-3 

53-7 

62-8 

C<(NH<)«CM,4S0«  +  2Aq  238     ....  100-0 
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OlyaxaL  with  Bisulphite  of  Soda.  —  PreparaHon  (p.  503).  Small  liard 
wbite  erystftls,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Tbe  aqueous 
solution,  when  boiled  for  some  time,  acquires  a  slight  yellowish  tint;  it 
precipitates  acetate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  barium.  It  is  slowly  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous 
acid;  also  by  hot  nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  oxalic  and  sulphuric 
acids.  With  caustic  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda,  it  turns  brown  and 
forms  a  dark-coloured  precipitate.  When  glyoxal  is  mized^  first  with 
caustic  soda,  and  then  with  sulphite  of  soda,  tbe  mixture  remains  colour- 
less, because  the  glycolate  of  soda  formed  by  the  action  of  the  caustic 
soda  is  not  affected  by  sulphites. 


4  C 

6H...;. 

Dried  in  vacuo, 

24 

^ 6 

....      8-45     ... 
....      2*11     ... 
....     16*19     ... 
....     28-16    ... 
....     45-09     ... 

Debofl. 

8-44 

216 

2  Nft 
10  O 

46 

80 

.....     16*06 
27-94 

4  SO« 

128 

45-40 

C*H«0<,2(NaO,HO,2SO«)  +  2Aq..  284     ....  10000     lOO'OO 

Qlyoxal  wUh  Bisulphite  of  Baryta.  —  Preparaiion  (p.  503).  The  hot- 
saturated  solution  deposits  after  about  two  days,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
salt  in  indistinct  concentrically  grouped  masses. 


4  C 

9H 

Dried  in  vacuo. 

24 

9 

....      5-97     .... 
....       2-25     .... 
....     34  07     .... 
....     25-87     .... 
....     31-84     .... 

Debiu. 

....      6-12 
....      2-19 

2Ba    

13  O 

137 

104 

....    33*83 
....     26*33 

4  SO»  

128 

....     31-53 

C*H«0*,2(BaO,HO,2SO»)-r5HO..  402     ....  100-00     10000 

The  salt  heated  on  platinum  foil,  blackens,  giyes  off  sulphurous  acid; 
and  bums  away,  leaving  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  aqueous  solution 
boiled  with  a  slight  excess  of  caustic  baryta^  yields  a  precipitate  of 
neutral  sulphite  of  baryta,  while  free  baryta  and  glycolate  of  baryta 
remain  in  the  liquid. 

C*H«0*.2(BaO,HO,2SO*),5HO  +  (BaO,HO)  «  4(BaO,S03)  +  9H0  +  C*H»BaO^ 

glycolate  of 
baryta. 

■ 

Glyoxal  dissolves  with  great  facility  in  alcohol  and  ether » 


Olyoxylic  Acid. 

C*H*0»  =  C*H«0«  +  2H0.? 
Debus.     FhU.  Mag.  [4],  12,  361;  Ann.  Pharm.  100,  1. 
Formaticm.     By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol: 


C*H«0«  +  80  =•  C*H20«  +  4HO  or  C*H*0»  +  2HO. 


k  . 

\ 
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Debus  origEndly  regarded  glyozylic  acid  as  CHH^  (ita  salts  haTHiJi^  ladeed  th»  eom- 
position  C'H'MO^),  and  supposed  that  it  was  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  glycolie 
acid  C^H^O^v  that  compound  being  previously  formed  by  the  action  of  the  nitric 
acid  on  the  alcohol ;  but  he  now  (Ann,  PAarm,  102,  28)  rather  regards  it  as 
C*H"0'  (glyoxal,  C^H'O**,  being  the  corresponding  aldehyde),  and  supposes  its  forma- 
tion from  alcohol  to  be  preceded  by  that  of  glycol  and  glyoxal,  aocordiii|(  to  tho 
equations : 

glycol. 
C*H«0*  +  40  =  C^H*0*  +  4HO. 

glycol.  glyoxal. 

and : 

C^H^O^  +   20  «  C*HPO«. 

glyoxal.  glyoxylic  add* 

This  sapposition  does  not  indeed  agree  with  the  composition  of  the  glyozylates,  which 
in  the  anhydrous  state  appear  to  be  C^H^MO^ ;  but  Debus  suggests  that  there  may  be  an 
anhydrous  glyoxylic  acid  C*KHy,  related  to  glyoxylic  acid  C^H^O^,  in  the  same  manner 
as  anhydrous  tartaric  acid  (x,  336)  to  Ordinary  tartaric  acid,  and  containing  hydrogen 
replaceable  by  metals. 

PreparaiioTii  220  grins,  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  ar^  poured  into  a  tall 
narrow  flask  capable  of  holding  about  1  i  lb.  of  water^  100  grammes  of 
water  are  introduced  below  the  alcohol  by  means  of  a  funnel  having  its 
neck  finely  drawn  out ;  and  below  this,  are  poured  200  grms.  of  red 
fuming  nitric  acid,  so  that  the  three  liquids  may  remain  one  above  the 
other  and  mix  as  little  as  possible  at  first.  The  bottle  is  then  closed  with 
a  cork  fitted  with  a  gas-delivery  tube  dipping  under  water,  and  the  whole 
is  left  for  six  or  eight  days,  at  a  temperature  of  20°  to  22°,  till  the  liquids 
have  become  completely  mixed,  and  the  resulting  nitrite  of  ethyl  has 
volatilised.  The  residual  liquid,  containing  nitric,  acetic  and  formic 
acids,  compound  ethers,  glyoxal  and  other  aldehydes,  glycol ic  acid  and 
glyoxylic  acid,  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  over  the  wat^^r-^bath  in  pottions 
of  20  to  30  grms.  each;  the  residues  containing  oxalic,  glyoolic  and 
glyoxylic  acids,  together  with  the  less  volatile  aldehydes,  are  dissolved  in 
small  quantities  of  water;  the  united  solutions  are  neutralised  with  chalk; 
the  neutral  liquid  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol;  and  the  resttlt- 
ing  precipitate  of  lime-salts  pressed  and  repeatedly  boiled  with  water. 
The  supernatant  liquid  contains  glyoxal  and  glycolate  of  lime.  The  aqueous 
extract  yields  crystals  of  glyoxylate  of  lime,  and  a  further  quantity  of 
this  salt  may  be  obtained  by  concentrating  the  mother-liquor.  The  subse- 
quent mother- liquors  yield  a  double  salt  of  glycolate  and  glyoxylate  of  lime^  and  the 
last  contain  gly<Joiate  of  line  (p.  509).    . 

The  hydrated  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lime-salt  with 
oxalic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuo,  in  the  form  of  & 
viscid,  transparent,  slightly  yellowish  syrup,  which  dissolves  readily  in 
water.  The  solution  heated  to  100^  gives  off  unaltered  glyoxylic  acid 
together  with  the  watery  vapours.  The  syrupy  acid,  when  strongly 
heaced,  gives  off  acid  vapours  and  volatilises,  leaving  a  scanty  black 
residue. 

The  Glyoxylates  C^H'MO^  are  obtained  by  neutralising  the  bases  or 
their  carbonates  with  the  aqueous  acid. 

Oloxylate  of  Ammonia  crystallises  in  hard  crusts,  consisting  of  needle* 
shaped  crystals  concentrically  grouped. 
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Olyoxylate  of  Potash,  —  White,  very  deliquescent  salt,  difficult  to 

crystallise. 

Glyoxyldle  of    Lime,  -*-  {Preparation  p.  506).  —  Cryst  illises  in    thin 
needles  or  hard  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in  177  pts.  of  water  at  8^ 


Dried 
4  C  

in  vacuo, 

24     ....    21-62     .. 

3     ....       2-70    .. 

20    ....     18-01     .. 

64     ....     57-67     .. 

Debns  (mean), 
21-62 

3  H 

2-76 

Ca 

18-20 

8  O 

57-42 

C'H»CaO*« 

Ill     ....  10000     .. 

100  00 

The  salt  may  be  heated  to  between  160^  and  170°  without  loss  of 
weight,  but  is  decomposed  at  180^,  with  evolution  of  water  and  car- 
t>onTo  acid,  and  formation  of  oxalate,  glyoolate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 

togetheir  with  a  resinous  substance.  Prom  tbid  decomposition  it  appears 
tooflC  probable  that  the  salt  is  anhydrousi  and  consequently  that  the  formula  of 
glyoxylic  acid  is  C^HH>" ;  it  is  possible  however  that  it  may  contain  2  At.  water,  which 
are  given  off  only  at  the  temperatare  at  which  the  salt  itself  decom}>oses.  In  that  case 
the  formula  of  the  lime-salt  would  be  C^HCaO*  +  2Aq  and  that  uf  glyoxylic  acid 
C^H'O*  (p.  506).  The  relation  of  glyoxylic  acid  to  glyoxal  is  in  favour  of  this 
supposition. 

The  solution  of  glyoxylate  of  lime  mixed  with  lime-water  yields  a 
white  precipitate  of  a  basic  salt,  which  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid 
in  the  cold,  into  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  neutral  glyoxylate;  and  is 
resolyed  by  water,  gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  on  boiling, 
into  oxalate  and  glycolate  of  lime  : 

2C*HaCaO»  +  CaO,HO  -  C^CaH)*  +  C*H»CaO«  +  4HO. 

The  solution  of  the  neutral  lime-salt  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  baryta  or 
fchloride  of  copper. 

Olyoxylate  of  Lead.  •^  White  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  lime-salt. 


4  C, 

240 

2-0 

207-6 

64-0 

8-0 

0-7 

....     69-7 

....    il-G 

Debus* 

2  Pb   

8  O 

11 

70-d 

20*4 

Cm«Pb208 

297-6 

....  100-0 

, 100  0 

The  composition  of  this  salt  SFems  to  show  that  the  acid  is  bibastc  ;  the  formation 
6f  a  basic  liiiie-salt  tends  towards  the  same  conclusion,  which  is  also  in  accordance  with 
the  relation  of  glyotylic  acid  to  glycol  and  glyozal.  If  glyoxylic  acid  be  really 
C^HSQ^,  the  three  compounds,  glycol  Cni'CH,  glyozyJal  C4HSO^  and  glyotylio  add 
C'H'O't  will  be  related  to  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as  alcohol^  aldehyde  and^ 
acetic  acid* 

Glyoxylate  of  Silver,  —  Oxide  of  silver  dissolves  in  aqueous  glyoxylic 
beid,  and  the  concentrated  solution  left  to  evaporate  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, yields  white  rhombic  crystals,  which  howeter  are  always  contami- 
nated with  metallic  silver,  even  if  the  light  has  been  carefally  excluded. 
The  aqueous  solution  deposits  a  silver  speculum  when  boiled. 
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Glycolic  Acid. 

C*H*0«  =  C*H*0»,0*. 

SoooLOFF  &  Strecker.     (1851.)    Ann,  Fharm.  80,  18. 
Dessaiones.     Compi.  rend.  38,  44. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  1 .  Bensogljcolio  acid  (p.  66)  is  resolved 
by  bviiliDg  with  water  to  which  a  little  snlphurio  acta  is  added,  into 
glycolic  and  benzoic  acids  :  the  greater  part  is  decomposed  in  the  coarse 
of  a  few  hours,  but  to  render  the  decomposition  quite  complete,  several 
days  boiling  is  required.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  as  long  as  benzoic 
acid  continues  to  separate  on  cooling,  then  neutralised  with  carbonate  of 
baryta,  filtered  from  the  resulting  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  evaporated  to 
a  syrup.  The  baryta-salt  which  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  is  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid; 
the  filtered  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup;  this  residue  dissolved  in  ether; 
and  the  ethereal  solution  left  to  evaporate.     (Socoloff  &  Strecker.) 

2.  An  aqueous  solution  of  glycocol  is  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid 
with  evolution  of  nitro/i^en  ffas;  the  liquid  with  shaken  up  ether  and 
evaporated  leaves  glycolic  acid  : 

ONH'O*  +  NO>  «  C*H<0«  +  HO  +  2N. 

If  the  liquid  is  evaporated  immediately  after  the  action  of  the  nitrous 
acid,  the  glycolic  acid  thus  produced  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid, 
(Socolofi*  &  Strecker.)  Dessaignes,  by  the  same  process,  obtained  glycolic 
acid  in  the  crystalline  form. 

3.  Tartronic  acid  (z,  345),  is  heated  to  180°,  till  no  more  gas  is 
evolved;  the  residue  consisting  of  nearly  pure  glycolide  is  washed  with 
cold  water  and  dissolved  in  potash;  the  resulting  glycolate  of  potash  is 
precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  glycolic  acid  is  separated  from 
the  silver-salt  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  of  the  acid  crystallises 
in  vacuo.     (Dessaiffnes.) 

4.  When  glycol  is  dissolved  in  four  times  its  bulk  of  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  ]  '33;  and  the  solution,  after  standing  for  several  days,  is  concen- 
trated in  vacuo  over  quick  lime,  an  acid  syrupy  residue  is  left,  which 
when  dissolved  in  water,  neutralised  with  chalk,  and  mixed  with  alcohol, 
yields  a  precipitate  of  glycolate  of  lime;  and  on  precipitating  the  lime 
by  the  exact  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  required,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate 
in  vacuo,  glycolic  acid  is  obtained  in  crystals.  (Wurtz,  Compt.  rend, 
44,  1806;  Ann.  Fharm.  102,  366.) 

Glycolic  acid  is  also  produced  in  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  by  nitric 
acid,  the  intermediate  products  being  glycol  and  glyoxal.  (Debus, 
p.  506).  —  Gloez  (Compt  rend.  34,  364)  found  in  the  mother- 
liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  fulminating  mercury,  an  acid 
having  the  composition  of  glycolic  acid.  The  mother-liquor,  after  being 
neutralised  with  chalk,  was  distilled  in  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue 
left  after  the  more  volatile  products,  aldehyde,  acetic  ether,  formic  ether, 
and  nitrous  ether  had  passed  over,  was  found  to  contain  nitrate,  acetate 
and  formiate  of  lime,  together  with  the  lime-salt  of  an  acid  having  the  com- 
position  OH^O*.  By  repeatedly  abandoning  the  solution  to  spontaneous 
evaporation  and  decanting  the  liquid  containing  the  more  soluble  salts, 
this  lime-salt  was  obtained  in  small  light  nodules  resembling  lactate  of 
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lime;  and  by  decomposing  tLe  lime-salt  with  oxalic  acid,  and  concen- 
trating the  solation  over  the  water-bath  or  in  vacno  over  oil  of  Titriol, 
the  acid  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  sjrnpj  liquid  resembling  lactic 
acid.     Gloez  gave  to  this  acid  the  name  Homolactic  acid, 

6.  By  the  action  of  alkalis  on  glyoxal  or  glyoxylic  acid.  (Debns^ 
pp.  501,  507). 

Fiy>pertie8.  Flat  crystals,  having  the  form  of  laminiB  striated  on 
the  surface.  (Dessaignes.)  The  homolaeiie  acid  obtained  by  Qoes,  formed,  when 
conoentrated  aa  much  as  possible,  a  ooloarless  inodorous  syrup,  of  sp.  gr.  1*197  at  13^. 
Warts  suggests  that  glyoolic  add  may  exist  in  two  isomeric  modifications. 


4  C    

24 

....     31-do 

5*26     .. 
....     63*16     .. 

Dessaignes. 
31-64 

4  H    

4 

5*27 

6  0    

63-09 

C*HH)» 

76 

....  100-00     .. 

100-00 

From  the  second  mode  of  formation,  it  appears  that  glycocol  is  the  amide  of  glyeolie 
acid :  C^NH^O  «  C<AdH>0>.0>  (ix,  247).  The  peculiar  acid  which  Horsford  ob. 
tained  (ix,  250)  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  glycocol  is  different  from  glyeolie  acid,  inas- 
much as  its  ammonia-salt  is  precipitated  by  oUoride  of  barium.  (Soooloff  &  Strecker.) 

Comhinations.     Glyeolie  acid  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions. 
The  Glycolatet  are  for  the  most  part  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
crystallisable. 

OlyeokUe  of  Baryta.  — Preparation  p.  508.  —  Melts  when  heated,  form- 
ing a  perfectly  clear  liquid  which  crystallises  on  cooling.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  swells  up,  diffusing  a  peculiar  odour,  and  leaving  nearly 
colourless  carbonate  of  baryta. 


BaO    .... 
4  C 

....     76-6 
....     24-0 

....     53*34 
....     16-71 
....       209 
....     27-86 

Socoloff  &  Strecker* 

52-70 

16-82 

3  H    

3*0 

2-27 

5  O 

....     40*0 

28-21 

C*H»BaO«....  143-6     ....  10000     10000 

fylyeolale  of  Lime,  —  The  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  glycol  yields,  when  neutralised  with  chalk  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  a 
precipitate,  which,  when  recrystallised  from  water  forms  tufts  and 
nodules  of  delicate  interlaced  needles.  (Wurtz.)  —  Glyoxal  boiled  for 
a  few  minutes  with  milk  of  lime  forms  a  liquid  which  filtered  and  freed 
from  excess  of  lime  by  carbonic  acid,  yields  glycolate  of  lime  to  the  last 
drop.  —  Glycolate  of  lime  is  also  found  in  the  mother-li<|uor8  obtained  in 
the  preparation  of  glyoxylic  acid  (p.  506).  —  The  air-dried  salt  contains 
22  p.  c.  (3  At.)  water  which  it  gives  off  at  100^  or  a  little  above. 
(Wurtz,  Debus.) 


At  120*. 

CaO  28     ....     29-47 

4  C   24     ....     25-26 

Wurtx. 

29-47 

24-87     ....     25-00 

3  H  3     ....       3-15 

5  O  40     ....     4212 

3-52    ....      3-40 

42*14 

C^U'CaO»....    95     ....  100*00 

100*00 
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Dried  aver  qH  qf  vitriol,  D«bas. 

4C    24  ....  19-67 

3  H    3  ....  2-46 

5  0    40  ....  82-79 

3  HO    27  ....  2213     22-10 

C^H»CaO«  +  3Aq    122     ....  10000 

Debus*  Bait  was  obtuned  by  the  action  of  lime-water  on  glyozylate  of  Um^ 
(p.  607). 

GlycoUUe  of  Lime  with  Glyoxylate  of  Lime,  —  Crystallises  from  the 
mother-lioaors  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  glyoxylic  acid  (p.  506).  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  warm-sat d rated  solution  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  jelly  which,  after  some  days,  changes  to  a  crystalline  powder. 
After  drying  in  the  air,  it  gives  otf  771  p.  c.  water  (3  At.;  calc. 
7*45  p.  c.)  at  120°,  still  retaining  2  At  The  solution  ffives  with  nitrate 
of  baryta,  lime-water,  chloride  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  same 
reactions  as  that  of  glyoxylate  of  lime  (p.  507). 

At  120». 

12  C 

11  H 

3  Ca    

24  O 


Debus. 

72 

.«..      a1  Vj      .... 

....     21-92 

11 

....          O'TbO       .... 

....      8-60 

60 

...a           X/     VI            .... 

....     1800 

192 

....     57*32     .... 

....     56-48 

C*H»CaO«,2C<H»CaO«  +  2A<j.  335     ....  10000     .., lOOOQ 

OlycolaU  of  Zinc,  —  The  aqueous  acid  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat 
with  carbonate  of  zinc,  deposits  on  cooling,  crystalline  crusts  resembling 
lactate  of  zinc,  or  colourless  opaque  prisms  arran^ced  in  stellate  groups. 
— The  salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  83  pts.  of  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  gives  off  1 4*35  p.  c.  (2  At.)  water  at  100^ 
(Socoloff  <fe  Strecker.) 

At  100*.  Socoloff  &  Strecker. 

ZnO    40-5    ....  37-67  37-64 

4  C 240    ....  22-33  ........    22*69 

3  H    ,....      30    ....  2-79 800 

5U 400     ....  37-21  36-67 

C<H»ZiiO« ....  107-5     ....  100-00     100-00 

Olycolate  of  SUver,  —  A  solution  of  glycolide  in  potash  forms  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  which  soon  becomes  crys- 
talline, dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  and  may  be  obtained  therefrom  ii) 
large  crystals.  At  100°  it  turns  reddish  and  gives  off  4*79  p.  c.  (1  At.) 
water.  (Dessaignes.)  —  Glycolate  of  silver  prepared  by  decomposing  glycolate  of 
baryta  with  sulphate  of  silver  decomposed  even  while  still  in  solation,  the  liquid  depo- 
siting black  flakes.  The  solution  likewise  turned  black  when  evaporated  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  viscid  residue  was  no  longer  completely  soluble  in  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  was  not  precipitatMl  by  alcohol  or  ether.  (Strecker.)  — 
Dessaignes  neutralised  the  acid  prepared  by  2,  mixed  the  solution  with  nitrate  of  silvert 
Altered  to  separate  the  reduced  silver,  and  obtained  the  add  in  the  crystalline  form 
from  the  filtrate. 


II 
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Or  y«to  IHsed.  Dessaig^es. 

AgO  116     ....     56-25  56-12 

4C     24     ....     12-50  12-70 

4  H    4     ....       2-08  2-20 

6  O    48     ....     29*17  28-98 

C*H'AgO«  +  Aq 192     ....  100-00  100-00 

Glycolio  acid  mixe^  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 


Glycolamide.    c*NH»o^ 

Debsaignes.     (1853.)     Compt.  rend,  SB,  47. 

FormcUion  and  Preparation.  1.  Glycol ide  is  dissolved  in  hot 
ammonia.  —  2.  Tartronate  of  ammonia  melts  at  150°,  with  violent  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid;  after  a  while  however  the  eiBoape  of  pas  becomes 
less  rapid,  and  the  residue  forms  on  cooling  a  thick  deliquescent  sjrup 
(probably  glycolate  of  ammonia).  If  the  heat  be  continued,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  escapes,  and  at  last  there  remains  a  residue  which  solidifies  on 
cooling,  and  when  reorystallised  yields  beautiful  crystals  of  glycolamide, 
-TT  This  compound  dissolves  readily  in  wat^r,  sparingly  in  alcol^Q],  Haf 
li  faiqt,  sQmewh^t  sweetish  ^aete  and  a  slighi  acid  r^aotio^* 

Detsftignas. 


4C    

N    

...     24 
...     14 

....     32-00 
....     18-66 
....       6<)6 
....     42  68 

18 '29 

5  H    

.,.       5 

6-81 

4  O    

...     32 

4?-80 

C*NH»0*  

...     75 

....  10000 

100-00 

Glycolamide  has  the  same  composition  as  glycocol,  bat  is  related  to  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  lactamide  to  alanine  (ix,  434j  xi,  470).  (Dessaignes.)  [Bnt  lactamidf* 
according  to  Laurent,  is  lactamate  of  ammonia,  whereas  glycolamide  does  not  contain 
ammonia  (liat).] 

Glycolamide  when  treated  with  potash,  does  not  give  off  the  odpnr 
of  ammonia  till  heat  is  applied.  When  boiled  with  potash  till  ammonia 
is  no  longer  evolved,  H  yields  glyoolio  acid,  f-  It  is  not  precipitated  by 
solution  Qf  platinum. 


Glycolide. 

C*H»0*  =  C*H»0«,0*. 

Dessaignes.     Compt,  rend,  38,  46. 

When  tartaric  acid  is  heated  to  100^  carbonic  acid  is  abundantly 
evolved  together  with  a  body  having  a  peculiar  odour;  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  kept  at  180°,  as  long  as  g^s  continues  to  escape,  there  remains  in 
the  retort  a  slightly  coloured  mass  which  has  the  consistence  of 
tqrpeptine,  ^^d  solidifies  after  a  few  days;  it  must  be  pulverised  and 
washed  with  hot  water.  White,  tasteless,  insoluble  in  cold,  very 
sparingly  wluWe  iu  hpt  ifftter,     MeUs  at  1 80°  without  loss  of  weight. 
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4C    

2  H    . 

••••••••••          «rV          ■•••          4X    vO          ••• 

40-40 

3-75 

4  O   

32     ....    55-17     .... 

....     55-85 

C*HH)<.. 

58     ....  100-00    ... 

100-00 

Isomeric  with  glyozal. 

Gljoolide  dissolyes  in  potash^  prodaoing  glycolic  acid. 


Page  282. 

Acetic  acid.  —  Anhydroos  acetate  of  soda  treated  with  protochloride 
of  sulphur  yields  anhyd,rou6  acetic  acid  : 

4C<H»N»0<  +  3aS  -  2C»H«0«  +  3Naa  +  N»0,SO»  +  2a 

The  process  cannot  however  he  applied  to  the  preparation  of  anhydrous 
acetic  acid,  itaasmuch  as  the  product  is  contaminated  with  other  bodies, 
especially  sulphur-compounds,  which  are  not  easily  separated.  —  Mer- 
curous  acetate  heated  to  a  temperature  between  250°  and  800^,  yields 
anhydrous  acetic  acid  mixed  with  acetone  and  a  body  rich  in  oxygen. 
(Heintz,  Posfff-  98,  458.) 

Acetate  of  Lanthanum,  —  Basic  acetate  of  lanthanum,  which  is  preci- 
pitated in  the  form  of  transparent  gelatinous  flakes  from  a  solution  of  oxide 
orjcarbonate  of  lanthanum  in  excess  of  acetic  acid,  by  supersaturating  with 
ammonia  in  the  cold  after  diluting  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water, — is  coloured  deep  blue  by  iodine.  The  colour  is  not  destroyed  by 
washing  with  cold  water  or  by  drying  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but 
decoloration  takes  place  at  80°  (at  which  temperature  the  salt  still 
retains  water),  or  by  continued  boiling  of  the  salt  suspended  in  water; 
but  on  adding  iodine  and  a  yery  small  quantity  of  ammonia  to  the  liquid, 
the  colour  is  restored  and  blue  flakes  of  the  basic  salt  are  precipitated; 
the  colour  is  also  destroyed  by  addition  of  acetic,  hydrochloric,  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  or  of  excess  of  ammonia.  —  The  blueing  of  basic  acetate 
of  lanthanum  by  iodine  takes  place  only  when  it  is  quite  free  from 
cerium.  It  is  not  exhibited  by  other  basic  salts  of  lanthanum,  or  by  the 
corresponding  salts  of  alumina,  yttria  or  eerie  oxide.  (Damour,  Compt. 
rend,  43,  976.) 


Page  358. 

Iodide  of  Ethyl  heated  to  100°  in  sealed  tubes  with  an  aqueous  or 
ethereal  solution  of  mercuric  chloride^  is  converted  into  chloride  of  ethyl, 
with  simultaneous  formation  of  iodide  of  silver.  —  Similarly  with  the 
iodides  of  methyl  and  amyL  —  When  iodide  of  ethylene  is  heated  for 
several  hours  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  meronric  chloride,  it  disap- 
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pears,  iodide  of  mercurj  is  formed,  and  the  liqaid,  which  has  a  strong 
aoid  reaction,  yields  by  distillation,  chloride  of  acetyl^  G^H'Cl : 

C<H*I»  +  2HgCl  =  C<H»C1  +  HCl  +  2HgI. 

(Schlagdenhauffen,  iT.  J,  Pkarm.  29,  247;  30,  38.) 

Bromide  of  Eihifl  heated  with  aqueons  potash  in  sealed  tabes  to  125^ 
for  a  month,  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  ether  and  a  small  quantity 
of  a  gaseous  body.  At  100^,  no  complete  decomposition  takes  plaoe^ 
even  after  heating  for  200  hours.  (Berthelot,  N.  Ann,  Chim,  Fhy%» 
43,  282.) 


Page  394. 


Borate  of  Ethyl,  —  H.  Rose  {Fogg.  98,  245),  recommends  for  the 
preparation  of  borate  of  ethyl,  3C^H'0,B0',  to  distil  sulphovinate  of 
potash  with  anhydrous  borax  between  100°  and  120^.  If  the  materials 
are  not  quite  dry,  the  ether  thus  obtained  contains  water  and  deposits 
boracic  acid  after  some  time.  It  does  not  appear  possible  to  prepare  in  like 
manner  the  ethers  of  silicic,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  chromic  and  molybdic  acids,  or  to 
obtain  a  compound  ef  oxide  of  ethyl  with  alumina. 


Page  406. 


Ethylotrithionic  Acid.    C*H«S»0«. 

J.  T.  HoBSON.     Chem.  Soe,  Qu.  J.  10,  55. 

Obtained  in  the  form  of  a  zioc-salt  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  aoid 
on  zinc-ethyl.  When  perfectly  dry  sulphurous  gas  is  passed  through 
zinc-ethyl,  rapid  absorption  takes  place,  and  so  much  heat  is  evolved  that 
it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  flask  during  the  whole  time  of  the  absorption. 
A  crystalline  body  soon  forms,  and  after  some  time  the  flask  becomes 
filled  with  a  quantity  of  minute  crystals,  which  protect  the  remaining 
portion  of  sine-ethyl  from  the  action  of  the  gas,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  action  for  a  long  time  and  frequently  to  break  up  the 
crystalline  mass.  The  zinc-salt  is  purified  by  recrystallisation,  first 
from  alcohol,  afterwards  from  water.  It  may  be  converted  into  a  baryta- 
salt,  by  treating  its  boiling  solution  with  caustic  baryta,  and  passing 
carbonic  acid  through  it  till  the  excess  of  baryta  is  precipitated;  and 
from  the  baryta-salt,  the  free  acid  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryta 

with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  zincsalt  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  also  yields 
a  distillate  of  aqueous  ethylotrithionic  acid  ;  but  unless  the  sulphuric  acid  used  is  very 
dilute,  a  large  portion  of  the  distillate  suffers  decomposition.      After    prolonged 

evaporation  over  the  water-bath  it  still  retains  5  At.  water. 

The  Ethylotrithionateii  are  obtained,  either  by  dissolving  carbonates  in 
the  aqueous  acid,  or  by  double  decomposition  of  the  baryta-salt  with 
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salphfttes.    Their  general  formula  is  C«H«HS*0«,  er  H0,OH*SH>^    The 
anhydroua  acid  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  3  At.  SO*  by  the  subati* 

tution  of  1  At.  C*H»  for  I  At  0;  thus  C*H»S"0»  =  S*  i^'^l 

EihylotrithionaU  of  Soda.  —  C*H«NaSW  +  Aq.  —  ObUined  by 
dissolving  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  aqueous  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness 
and  extracting  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  evaporated  in 
vacuo  over  solphuric  acid,  yields  the  salt  in  colourless  needle-shaped 
crystals,  very  small  and  not  well  defined.  The  crystals  dried  in  vacuo 
gave  by  analysis  15' 21  p.  c.  sodium  and  30*05  sulphur  (by  calculation 
14*65  Na  and  30-57  S). 

Eihylotrithionate  of  Baryta.  —  /*ri5ptfra/i<m  (p.  613).  —  Crystallises  on 
cooling  from  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  in  the  form  of  a  colourless 
pellicle  which  floats  on  the  surface.  The  salt,  after  drying  over  sulphuric 
acid  in  vacuo,  gives  off  1  At  water  at  100^;  it  sustains  a  heat  of  170° 
without  decomposition. 

At  100*.  HobsoB.        DrUd  9ver  oil  qfvitrioL     flobion. 

4  C    24-0  ....     12-39  ....     12*08     4  C     ....     84-0  ....     11-84  ....     12-U 

5  H    5-0  ....       2-48  ....       2-43     6  H     ....       6-0  ....       2'96  ....       303 

Bn 68*6  ....     35-43  ....     34-41        Ba   ....     68-6  ....     33*86  ....     33*33 

3  S    480  ....     24-79  ....     24*22     3  S      ....     48-0  ....     2368  ....     23-41 

6  O    480  ....    24-81  ....     2686     7  O     ....     56-0  ....     27*66  ....     2812 

C<H»BaS»0»....  193*6  ....  100*00  ....  100*00     +  Aq  ....  202*6  ....  100*00  ....  100*00 

a  was  prepared  by  decomposing  the  sinc-Balt  with  baryta-water ;  b  by  latarating 
the  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of  baryta. 

Ethylotrithionate  of  Zinc*  —  a.  Batic,  —  The  crude  salt  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  sine-ethyl.  The  excess  of  oxide 
of  zinc  arises  from  the  action  of  water  on  the  undecomposed  zinc- 
ethyl. 

Hobson. 
8  C  48*0     ....     12*55     12*43 

13  H  - 13*0    ....      3*39    3*61 

3  Za 97*5     ....     25*49     25*25 

6S  960    ...,     2509     24*80 

16  O  1280    ....     3348    3391 

ZnO,2C<H*Zn8»0«  +  3HO    ....  382*5     ....  lOO'OO    lOO'OO 

5.  Normal.  —  Obtained  by  crystallising  the  baaic  salt  just  described, 
first  from  alcohol  and  then  from  water.  Minute,  colourless,  acicniar 
crystals,  having  a  peculiar  odour  and  a  somewhat  bitter  taste.  Dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  and  also  in  ether;  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  alcohol,  but  moderate  solubly  in  boiling  alcohol.  On  evaporating 
the  aqueous  solution,  the  salt  crystallises  out  as  a  pellicle  which  floats  on 
the  surface.  It  contains  1  At.  water  of  crystallisation,  which  it  does 
not  give  ofi*  at  100^. 
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4C... 
6H 
Zn 
3S... 
70 


Hobson. 

24*0 

....     14-41     ... 

14-48 

6-0 

3-60     ... 

3-69 

32-5 

....     19-52     ... 

19-57 

48-0 

....     28-82     ... 

28-69 

56-0 

....     33-65     ... 

33-57 

C*H»ZnS»0«  +  HO...,  1660    ....  100-00    100-00 

Ethylotriihionaie  of  Copper,  —  Obtained  either  by  double .  decom- 
position of  the  baryta-salt,  or  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  copper  in  the 
free  acid.  Crystallises,  both  from  the  aqueous  and  from  the  alcoholic 
solution,  in  greenish  blue  deliquescent  needles. 


4  C 

Drimf  at  100^ 
24-0     ....     15-33     ... 

Hobson. 
15-18 

5  H    

5*0     ....       3*19     ... 

8-29 

Cn  

3  S 

31-6     ....     20-18     ... 

48-0    ....     30*65     ... 

2018 

30-20 

fi  O 

48-0     ....     30-65     ... 

31-15 

C*H»CuSH)» 

156-6     ....  100*00     ... 

100-00 

EthyUrithumcUe  of  Silver.  -—  Prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of 
silver  in  the  free  acid.  White  crystalline  body,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  highly  deliquescent.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  exposure  to  light  or  by 
a  temperature  of  1 00°,  but  is  entirely  decomposed  at  a  temperature  a  little 
above. 

Dri§d  Offer  oil  qfnUriol  in  vaeuo.        Hobson  {meam). 
4  C    

Ag 


3S. 
60 


24 

....     10*30     .... 

....     10-24 

5 

M..                «     19           .... 

....       2-23 

108 

....     46-35     .... 

....     4618 

48 

....     20-60     .... 

....     20-49 

48 

....     20-60     .... 

....     20-86 

C*H»ZnSH>« 233     ....  100-00    100*00 

Mihflctnikionaie  of  Ethyl,  —  Prepared  by  distilling  the  crystallised 
baryta-salt  with  sulphovinate  of  potash  in  an  oil-bath,  washing  the 
distillate  with  water,  drying  it  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  redistilling. 
—  Yellow  oily  liquid,  sliffhtly  heavier  than  water  and  having  a  disagree- 
able odour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol. 


8C 

10  H 

3S 

60 


Hobson. 

48 

....    81-17     .. 

3093 

10 

6-49     ... 

6-60 

48 

....       a\*\§        ... 

31-05 

48 

....        91*1/        ..< 

31-42 

C*H»(C^H*)SK)«  ....  164     ....  10000     10000 

Metbylobitbionic  »cid  and  ethylotrithionir.  add   (anhydrous)  are  the  first  and 

second  terms  of  a  series  whose  general  formula  is  S"  A  osn.i      the  n'th  term 

being  formed  by  repladng  1  At.  oxygen  in  fi-atoms  of  anhydrous  sulphnrous  add  by 
1  At.  of  the  (n— l)tb  term  of  the  series  of  alcohol -radicals.     The  sixth  term  would  be 

amylhexathionic  add  S'-<       qh' 

2  L  2 
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Bisulphetholic  Acid. 

C*H«S*0»  =  C*H«,4S0». 

B0CKTON  &  HoFMAN)^.     Afiti.  Phurm.   100,  145;    Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J. 
9,  249. 

Bitu^helMie  acid. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  fnminff  sulphuric  acid  on  propionitrile 
(cyanide  of  ethyl)>  or  propionamide.  The  latter  is  preferable  on  account 
of  the  greater  facility  of  preparing  it  The  mode  of  preparation  is  similar 
to  that  described  for  bisulphometholic  acid  (p.  484)>  The  propion- 
amide must  be  as  dry  as  possible,  otherwise  the  only  products  obtained 
are  propionic  acid  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  To  ensure  this  condition, 
it  must  be  heated  in  a  retort,  and  only  that  portion  collected  which 
distils  above  23  0°^  The  proportions  required  are  1  At.  propionamide 
C*NH''0'  to  6  At.  SO^H;  but  as  the  fuming  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce 
IS  not  of  constant  composition,  its  strength  must  be  determined  by  a 
special  experiment,  because  too  large  quantity  of  acid  carbonises  the 
mixture  completely,  and  if  too  little  is  used,  the  chief  products  are 
snlphopropionic  and  propionic  acids.  The  heat  must  be  so  regulated  as 
to  produce  a  continuous  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  —  The  residue  in  the 
retort  is  dissolved  in  .water  when  cold,  and  treated,  first  with  carbonate 
of  baryta  and  then  with  carbonate  of  ammonia^  as  in  the  preparation  of 
bisulphometholic  acid.  The  filtered  liquid  yields  by  evaporation  a 
mixture  of  bisulphetholate  and  sulphopropionate  of  ammonia,  the  latter 
of  which  is  quite  uncrystallisable  and  may  be  removed  by  washing  with 
weak  spirit.  Bisulphetholate  of  ammonia  then  remains  on  the  filter 
and  may  be  purified  by  two  or  three  crystallisations  from  hoi  water. 

The  free  ctcid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  By  concentration  it  forms  a  thick  syrup  which 
ultimately  sodifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat, 
with  deposition  of  charcoal  and  emission  of  white  fumes. 

Bisulphetholate  of  Ammonia, —  Crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solution 
in  colourless  regular  cubes  or  square  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  Resembles  the  bisulphometholate,  but  is  more  soluble  in 
water,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue  when  strongly  heated. 

BindphethokUe  of  ^fltyte.  —  C*H*Ba»S*0»  -f  2 Aq.  — Obtained  by 
heating  a  solution  of  the  ammonia-sal^  with  hydrate  of  baryta,  till  the 
ammonia  is  completely  expelled,  and  precipitating  the  excess  of  baryta 
by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  —  Crystallises  in  regular  six-sided  plates, 
generally  radiating  from  centres.  After  drying  at  100'',  it  gives  off 
5-99  p.  c.  water  (2  At.;  by  calculation  5*24  p.  c.)  at  220°;  the  excess 
perhaps  arises  from  partial  decomposition.  When  strongly  heated  in 
close  vessels,  it  blackens,  gives  off  empyreumatic  vapours,  and  leaves  a 
hlack  residue,  which  burns  with  a  sulphur-fiame.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water  but  insoluble  in  strong  nitric  acid,  which  does  not  decompose  it; 
from  solution  in  the  dilute  acid,  it  crystallises  without  apparent  change. 
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At  170*.  Backton  &  Hofmaim. 

4  C ^ 24  ....  7-38 

4H 4  ....  1-23 

2  Ba. 137  ....  42-15 4236 

4  S  64  ....  19-69    19-68 

12  0 96  ....  29-55 

C*H*Bi^S*0«   325    ...    100-00 

When  the  salt  is  fused  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  filtered  solution  is  fonnd 
to  contain  sulphates,  showing  that  the  salt  contains  more  sulphur  than 
is  required  to  saturate  the  barium.  This  reaction  distinguishes  the  bisul- 
phetholates  from  the  sulphopropionates. 

BinUphetholate  of  Lead,  —  Easily  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitrioL  yields  thin  prisms  and  fou^-sided 
l»miD«j  when  quickly  erapo«ted.  it  thickena  to  .  Viscid  gummy  m«B. 

BisiUphetAolaie  of  Silver.  —  Obtained  like  the  bisulphometholate. 
CrjTstalline.  In  the  dry  state,  it  bears  a  tolerably  high  temperature 
without  decomposition,  but  the  solution  blackens  when  boiled. 
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.    Pago  29. 

Afesilylo-ndpkuric  acid.  —  Kane,  bj  aetine  npon  acetone  with  strong 
solphuric  acid,  obtained  two  acids,  viz.,  mesitjlo-sulphuric  and  permeeitylo- 
sulphuric  acid,  the  lime-salt  of  the  first  containing  CH^CaO^^SO*, 
and  of  the  second  C'H"0>.2(GaO,SO>).  According  to  Hlasiwets  ( Wiet^. 
Akad,  Ber,  21,  225),  acetone  treated  with  monohydrated  sttlphnrie 
acid  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid  in  various  proportions — the  mixture 
beinff  cooled  to  moderate  the  action — always  yields  an  acid  having 
nearly  the  composition  of  the  former  of  these  acids.  The  mixture, 
after  the  action  had  ceased,  was  diluted  with  water,  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  strained,  filtered,  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat, 
the  sulphate  of  lime  being  removed  as  it  separated ;  and  the  result- 
ing lime-salt,  which  formed  small  crystals  or  a  gummy  mass,  was 
purified  by  solution  in  hot  alcohol  and  precipitation  with  ether.  It  was 
thereby  obtained  as  a  gelatinous  pulp,  which  dried  up  to  a  white  or 
slightly  yellow  powder,  having  nearly  the  composition  of  the  lime-salt 
of  the  acid  C«H«0»,S*0*. 


CaO  

o  C  ••• ••«• 

Dned  at  100^ 

28     ....     IQ'S     .... 

36     ....     25*5     .... 

Hlasiwets. 

....     20-3  to  22-7 
....     27'8  ,,  28-7 

5  H 

■  ••«••>••■>■.«•>••■■         0       ••••         t)  0      ■■>■ 

....       40  „     4-1 

2  S   

32     ....     22-7 

5  O  

40     ....     28*4 

C«H»CaO«,S20*   141     ....  1000 

Hlasiwetz  regards  the  salt  analysed  as  still  impare. 

By  decomposing  the  lime-salt  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporat- 
ing the  filtrate,  exhausting  the  residue  with  strong  alcohol,  and  leaving 
the  solution  to  evaporate,  a  buttery  deliquescent  mass  was  obtained, 
which,  when  heated  with  potash,  gave  ofif  ammonia  and  yielded  a  distillate 
of  oxide  of  mesityl. 

A  copper- salt  C*H'CuO",S'0*-f  2Aq,  was  obtained  by  exactly  decom- 
posing the  solution  of  the  lime-salt  with  sulphate  of  copper.  It  separates 
from  boiling  alcohol  in  greenish  crystalline  needles. 
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Acetal.    ^"H>K)*  =  ^^,2!^,}o*. 


WuBTS.    N,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhp$.  48,  870, 

Worts  prepares  this  compound  bj  distilling  2  pts.  of  alcohol  with 
8  pts.  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  8  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  pts.  of  water 
(the  proportions  recomineilded  by  Liebig  for  the  preparation  of  aldehyde). 
Ab  soon  as  the  efierrescenoe  which  at  first  takes  place  has  subsided, 
8  pts.  of  the  liquid  are  distilled  off;  the  distillate  is  rectified ;  and  the 
portion  A  which  distils  below  80°  (the  thermometer  being  immersed 
in  the  vapour)  is  separated  from  the  portion  B  which  passes  over 
between  80°  and  95°.  The  former  portion  is  placed  in  contact  with 
pulverised  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified.  The  portion  which  then 
distils  below  60°  consists  chiefij  of  liouid  containing  aldehyde,  and 
above  60°  a  distillate  is  obtained  from  which,  on  addition  of  concentrated 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  an  ethereal  layer  separates.  The  portion  B  of 
the  former  distillate  (boilins  between  80°  and  95®)  is  likewise  rectified ; 
and  from  the  portion  whicn  first  passes  over^  an  ethereal  layer  is  also 
separated  by  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  ethereal  liquids 
thus  separated,  containing  aldehyde,  acetic  ether,  &c.,  and  acetal,  are 
united,  and  shaken  up  with  caustic  potash,  whereby  the  aldehyde  is 
resin ised  and  the  greater  part  of  the  compound  ethers  decomposed.  The 
brown  liquid  which  then  floats  upon  ^be  potash- splut ion,  is  separated 
and  distilled ;  the  distillate  again  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium ;  the 
liquid  thereby  separated  is  heated  with  twice  its  volume  of  potash-ley  to 
100°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  24  hours;  the  lighter  stratum  rectified;  the 
distillate  again  shaken  up  with  chloride  of  calcium;  and  the  separated 
layer  digested  with  pulverised  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified  alone. 
Pure  acetal  then  passes  over  between  100°  and  105°. 

Wufti, 

12  C  72    ....     6l'flf2     60  61 

14  H 14     ....     H-86     11-84 

4  0 3$     ....     27-12     27-55 

C»H"0^  118     ....  100-00     10000 

rstas  (ix,  40)  regarded  acetal  as  a  compound  qf  1  At.  aldehyde  with  2  At.  ether 
C*H*0"  +  2C*H»0]».    Wurti  regards  it  as  glycol  or  hydrate  of  ethylene      jj*  f  ^ 

having  the  two  basic  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  2  At.  ethyL     This  view  is  con- 
ilrmed  by  the  formation  of  the  compouods  described  below. 

Acetal  is  dissolved  by  strong  hydrpchlpnc  acid.  The  liquid  if  left 
to  itself  blackens  at  the  end  of  two  days,  and  then  holds  in  solution  a 
considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  ethyl.  —  Pentachloride  of  phospho* 
rus  acts  upon  it  energetically,  giving  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride 
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of  ethj].  — Mixed  with  several  times  its  weight  of  ghioial  acetic  acid 
and  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  placed  in  the  oil-bath,  it  yields  acetic  ether, 
each  atom  of  acetal  yielding  more  than  1  At  acetic  ether. 

Methylate  of  Ethylene,  C»*H>«0*  =  /^^Iv,  }  0*.— Obtained,  together 

with  the  following  compound,  by  mixing  in  a  capacious  retort^  110  pts. 
of  alcohol  and  90  pts.  of  wood-spirit  with  300  pts.  of  oil  of  yitriol, 
300  pts.  of  water  and  200  pts.  of  peroxide  of  manganese.  As  soon  ad 
the  first  effervescence  has  subsided,  the  mixture  is  distilled  till  a  quantity 
of  liquid  has  passed  over  equal  to  that  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
wood-spirit  used,  and  this  product  is  rectified,  the  portions  which  go  over 
above  and  below  68°  being  collected  separately,  and  the  distillation 
stopped  at  85"^.  These  two  portions  are  rectified,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
acetal,  then  shaken  up  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  liquid  treated 
several  times  with  caustic  potash.  An  ethereal  product  is  thus  obtained 
having  a  peculiar  odour  and  containing  acetal  and  the  intermediate 
compounds,  together  with  a  trace  of  methylal.  On  subjecting  this  mixture 
to  fractional  distillation,  a  considerable  portion  of  liquid  passes  over 
between  60°  and  70^  and  another  between  80^  and  SO''.  These  when 
purified  by  further  fractional  distillation,  nltimately  yield  a  product 
boiling  at  about  iiSi^y  which  is  methylate  of  ethylene,  and  another  boiling 
at  about  85^ 

Methylate  of  ethylene  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  having  an  ethereal 
odour,  like  the  methyl-compounds  in  general.  Sp.  gr.  0  8555  at  0°.  \x 
bums  with  a  bright  white  flame  bordered  with  blue.  Dissolves  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water, 


8  C  

....     53*33 
....     1111 
....     35-56 

Wurtx. 
53*69 

10  H 

....     10 

11'31 

4  O 

3500 

• 

C8HWO* 

....     90 

....  10000 

100-00 

Acetal  in  which  the  ethyl  ii  entirely  replaced  by  methyl,  or  glycol,  in  which  the 
2  At.  basic  hydrogen  are  thus  repUced, 

MeihyUthylaU  of  Ethylene  or  Methylacetal,  C"H"0*  =  c«H»  C*H«1*^' 

—  This  is  the  product  which  boils  at  about  85^  It  is  a  very  mobile 
liquid  having  a  penetrating  ethereal  odour,  like  that  of  acetal  itself. 
6p.  gr.  0*8535.  vapour-density,  3*475,  It  dissolves  in  about  15  times 
its  bulk  of  water  and  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol.  It  is  precipitated 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water  and  more  especially  oy  aqueous 
chloride  of  calcium ;  if  however  the  alcohol  is  in  excess,  water  does  not 
separate  any  thing  from  the  solution. 

Wurtx.  Vol.         Density. 

IOC   60....     57-69  57*77         Cvapour 10  4*1600 

12  H  12  ....     11-53  11*64         H^gos    12  0*8316 

4  O   32  ....     30-78  3059        O-gas    2  2*2186 


CWH"0*....  104  ....  100-00  10000         Vapour  of  C^H^O*....     2  7*2102 

1  3*6051 

Acetal  in  which  1  At.  ethyl  is  replaced  by  methyl. 
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Triethplamine,  —  This  compound  may  be  prepared  by  digesting 
oyanate  of  ethyl  with  pare  ethylate  of  potassium  or  sodium  (absolute 
alcohol  saturated  as  far  as  possible  with  potassium  or  sodium)  for  several 
hours  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  subsequently  distilling  on  a  sand-bath. 
A  strongly  alkaline  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which,  when  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields,  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  residue  from  which 
a  considerable  quantity  of  triethylamine  is  expelled  on  addition  of 
potash.     The  reaction,  which  is  expressed  by  the  equation, 

C?NCC*H*)02  +  2C^H*KO»  =  N(C«H*>»  +  2KO,CO», 

is  precisely  analogous  to  that  by  which  ethylamine  is  obtained  in  the 
action  of  hydrate  of  potash  on  cyanate  of  ethyl : 

C»N(C^H»)02  +  2HK03  =  N(C*H«,H«;  +  2KO,CO*. 

A  quantity  of  the  base  prepared  as  above  yielded  an  orange-coloured 
platmum-salt,  which  gave  by  analysis  32*73  and  32  55  p.  c.  of  platinum, 
the  formula  requiring  32*  12  p.  o.  The  slight  excess  of  platinum  is  due 
to  admixture  of  ethylamine,  the  formation  of  which  arises  from  a  trace 
of  moisture  in  the  ethylate  of  potassium  or  the  cyanate  of  ethyl.  In  fact, 
if  great  care  be  not  taken  to  dry  the  materials,  ethylamine  is  the  prin- 
cipal product  formed.  (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc»  Qu,  J.  10,208.) 


Triethylphosphine. 

CmHwp  =  (C*H«)»P. 

Hofmann  &  Cahours.    Fhdl,  Trans.  1857,  575;  Ann.  Fharm,  104, 110; 
Chem.  Soc,  Qu,  J.  11. 

JPormaUon,     By  the  action  of  terchloride  of  phosphorus  on  zinc-ethyl. 

PC1»  1-  3C*H«Zn  =  (C*H»)»P  +  3ZnCl. 

Preparation.  A  tubulated  retort/,  is  joined  to  a  receiver  e,  which,  in 
its  turn  is  connected  wilh  a  wide  glass  tube  d,  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  130°, 
and  acting  like  a  second  receiver.  The  angle  of  this  tube  is  filled  with 
terchloride  of  phosphorus,  and  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  large  cylinder  c, 
which  is  supplied  by  a  suitable  apparatus  a,  6,  with  dry  carbonic  acid. 
As  soon  as  the  ci^rbonic  acid  has  expelled  the  air  from  the  reservoir,  tube, 
receiver,  and  retort>  an  exit-tube  from  the  reservoir,  up  to  that  time 
closed  by  a  caoutchouc  cap,  is  opened  to  let  out  the  carbonic  acid,  the 
evolution  of  which  is  maintained  during  the  whole  operation.  The 
tubulature  of  the  retort  is  now  connected  with  the  copper  digester  in 
which  the  zinc  ethyl  has  been  prepared  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  retort  has 
received  a  charfi;e  of  the  ethereal  solution  of  zinc-ethyl,  there  is  fixed  into 
the  same  tubulature  a  little  dropping  apparatus  ^,  consisting  of  a  glass 
globe,  witb  a  tubulature  and  stopper  at  the  top,  and  terminating  below 
in  a  glass  tube  in  which  a  stopcock  is  fitted.  This  apparatus  is  filled 
with   terchloride  of  phosphorus,  and  by  appropriately  adjusting   the 
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stopcock  and  opening  or  closing  the  atopper  of  tlie  glass  globe,  anj  denred 
flow  of  the  liquid  can  be  maintained  with  the  greatest  nicetv.  Howetr«r 
slowly  the  action  may  be  aooomptuhed,  and  however  well,  moreover. 


the  retort  and  receiver  may  be  cooled  by  water  or  ice,  the  action  is 
nevertheless  m  violent,  that  all  the  ether,  and  with  it  a  large  qaaotity 
of  the  zinc-ethyl,  passes  over  into  the  receiver.  By  tlie  powerful  ebal- 
lition  whicli  periodically  ensues,  a  portion  of  the  vapour  is  driven  even 
into  the  bent  tube,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  zinc-etbyl  is  incurred,  unless 
this  tube  is  filled  with  terchloride  of  phoaphorns,  which  greedily  ebsorba 
every  trace  of  the  former  componod.  This  fluid  valve,  ascending  and 
descending  in  tho  tabs,  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  the  reaction, 
regulates  the  function  of  the  apparatus  so  perfectly,  that  the  operation, 
which  always  take^  several  hoars,  continues  by  itself  when  once  begun. 
Sometimes  the  absorption  is  so  violent  that  the  terchloride  of  phusphorns 
in  the  tube  is  sucked  back  into  the  receiver;  but  even  then  no  loss  is  to 
be  feared,  since  the  tube  is  connected  with  the  reservoir  filled  with 
carbonic  acid.  The  first  drops  of  terchloride  of  phosphorus  which  fait 
into  the  bolntion  of  zino-ethyl,  hiss  like  water  coming  in  contact 
with  red-hot  iron.  The  action  becomes  by  and  by  less  violent,  and  as 
soon  as  an  evolution  of  heat  is  no  longer  perceptible,  the  operation  is 
terminated.  There  remain  in  the  retort,  in  the  reoeivur,  in  the  bent  tube, 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  carbonic  acid  reservoir,  two  liquid  layers, — 
the  one  a  heavy  pale  straw-coloured  thick  fluid,  the  other  a  transparent 
colourless  mobile  fluid  Boating  on  the  former. 

The  heavy  fluid,  a  compound  of  the  pboaphorus-base  with  chloride 
of  line,  nearly  solidifies  on  cooling;  but  the  viscid  transparent  mass 
exhibits  no  trace  of  crystalline  structure.  The  light  fluid  is  a  mixture 
of  ether  with  an  excess  of  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus;  after  discon- 
necting the  apparatus,  it  is  poured  off  from  tho  viscous  fluid,  and  may 
be  na^,  after  distillation,  in  a  f>econd  operation.  Some  ether  and  ter- 
chloride of  phosphorus  which  may  still  adhere  are  expelled  by  gently 
heating  the  retort  upon  a  sand-bath. 

The  phusphorns- base  is  liberated  from  its  combination  with  zinc  by 
distillation  with  potash.  To  prevent  destruction  of  the  retort,  and  low 
of  material,  this  operation  is  conveniently  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  Solid  hydrate  of  potash  is  placed  on  the  bard  resinous  caka 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  and  a  slow  current  of  water  allowed 
to  flow  in  by  the  dropping  apparatus,  after  the  air  in  the  retort  has  been 
carefnlly  displaced  by  hydrogen  :  the  heat  evolved  during  the  leaolion 
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u  qnite  suffieient  to  voliitilise  tbe  Inue  with  the  vapour  of  the  water;  it 
maj  be  condensed  bj  an  ordinarj  cooler.  The  base,  which  is  now  float-* 
ing  on  the  water  of  the  distillate,  is  removed  by  mea&d  of  a  separating 
funnel ;  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  over  hydrate  of  potash,  and 
finally  rectified  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas. 

Properties.     Transparent,    colourless,  mobile  liquid  which    strongly 

refracts  light.     Sp.  gr.  0*812  at  15°.     Boils  at  127*5  under  a  barometric 

pressure  of  0*744  mm.     Its  odour  is  penetrating,  alihost  benumbing  but 

still   not  disagreeable,  and  in  a  diluted  state,  resembles   that  of  the 

hyacinth.  The  intdlerable  odour  which  ttsuaUf  attends  the  preparation  of  this  and 
the  other  phosphonu-baaes,  arises  from  the  fcurmation  of  o^er  prodnets.     Long- 

continued  working  with  this  substance  produces  head-ache  and  sleep-* 
lessness.  When  recently  prepared,  it  is  without  action  on  vegetable 
colours,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  seconds,  it  shows  a  ecMUBlantly 
increasing  acid  reaction. 

Hofmann  &  CahofurSi 

12  C 72     ....     61-01 60-00 

15  H 15     ....     12-71     12-68 

P  31     ....     26-2g 

(C*H»)*P  118     ....  10000 

The  analysis  exhibits  a  small  loss  of  carbon,  arising  from  oxidation  in  the  previons 
manipalations. 

Deeompositions,  1.  When  brought  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  it 
emits  vapours,  and  frequently  takes  fire,  emitting  dense  white  fumes  of 
phosphoric  acid.  If  a  strip  of  paper  moistened  with  triethylphosphine 
be  introduced  into  a  test-tube  containing  oxygen  and  immersed  in  hot 
water,  the  vapour  of  the  phosphorus-base  forms  with  the  oxygen  an 
explosive  mixture  which  detonates  violently  after  a  few  moments.  — 
2.  When  triethylphosphine  is  poured  into  a  flask  containing  chlorine^  every 
drop  takes  fire,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  pentuchloricle 
of  phosphorus,  and  separation  of  carbon.  If  however  the  action  be 
moderated,  crystalline  compounds  are  produced.  —  3.  In  cpanogen-gSLS, 
triethylphosphine  is  converted  into  a  resinous  mass. 

Combinations,  Triethylphosphine  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen 
and  sulphur,  less  for  selenium.  Its  combinations  with  these  bodies  con- 
tain 2  At.  of  the  electro-negative  element  to  1  At.  triethylphosphine. 

It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water. 

Oxide  of  Ti-iethylphosphine.  —  {(>H^yFO*,  —  OhiAined  I  1.  By  the 
direct  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus-base.  This  substance  has  so  st-rong  an 
attraction  for  oxygen,  that  it  cannot  be  distilled  without  oxidation  except 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid.  In  contact  with  pure  oxygen,  it 
suffers  decomposition  (vid.  tup.)  When  the  larger  quantity  of  the  base  has 
distilled  over,  the  boiling  point  suddenly  rises,  and  the  neck  of  the  retort 
becomes  covered  with  a  beautiful  network  of  crystals  of  the  oxide.  — 
2.  By  gently  heating  triethylphosphine  with  oxide  of  mercury  or  oxide 
of  silver.  Considerable  evolution  of  heat  then  takes  place,  the  metal  is 
reduced,  and  oxide  of  triethylphosphine  separates  in  oily  drops,  or  some- 
times sublimes  in  radiated  crystals.     It  also  separates  in  oily  drops  when 
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triethylphosphine  is  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  potash  added  to 
the  highly  concentrated  liquid.  —  8.  Bj  the  action  of  heat  on  the 
hjdrated  oxide  of  tetrethjlphosphonium  : 

(C*H»VPO,HO  -  (C*H*)»PO«  +  C*Hfl. 


N^ 


hydride  of 
ethyl. 

On  subjecting  this  body  to  distillation,  water  passes  oyer  at  first;  bat 
when  the  liquid  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  gaseous 
hydride  of  ethyl  is  given  off.  On  continuing  the  heat,  the  evolution  of  gas 
ceases;  and  at  200°,  a  viscid  nearly  inodorous  liquid  distils  over,  the  tem- 
perature then  slowly  rising,  till,  at  about  240°,  the  boiling  point  becomes 
stationary  and  the  distillate  then  generally  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort. 

Oxide  of  triethylphosphine  forms  colourless  crystals,  which  are  so 
deliquescent  that  a  crystal  exposed  to  the  air  liquefies  entirely  in  a  few 
seconds.  In  perfectly  dry  air,  however  they  are  permanent.  On  fusing 
the  crystalline  mass  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  and  collecting  the 
liquid  in  a  receiver,  it  often  solidifies  instantaneously  on  cooling,  but 
sometimes  remains  liquid  for  months.  It  may  be  obtained  perfectly  dry 
and  solid  by  distillation  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  but  suffers 
partial  decomposition  at  the  same  time.  —  It  is  decomposed  by  potassium, 
with  separation  of  triethylphosphine.  —  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  less  soluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  by  potash,  the  oxide  then  separating  in  colourless 
oily  drops,  which  remain  liquid  even  after  much  concentration,  and 
rapidly  dissolve  on  diluting  tne  potash-solution  with  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  water.  —  The  oxide  dissolves  readily  in  acids. 

Sulphide.  —  (C*H»)»PS*.  —  Obtained  ;  1 .  By  the  direct  combination 
of  triethylphosphine  with  sulphur.  Flowers  of  sulphur  are  gradually 
introduced  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  triethylphosphine  till  a  portion 
remains  undissolved,  the  liquid  effervescing  on  each  addition.  The  ether 
is  then  volatilised,  and  the  residuary  mixture  of  the  sulphide  and  free 
sulphur  treated  with  boiling  water,  which  disi^olves  the  sulphide  and  on 
cooling  deposits  it  in  crystals  of  perfect  purity.  —  2.  By  distilling 
triethylphosphine  with  cinnabar,  which  is  then  reduced  to  subsulphide 

or  to  metallic  mercury.  — The  compound  u  not  formed  by  treating  the  oxide  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

By  slowly  cooling  the  aqueous  solution,  the  compound  is  obtained 
in  beautiful  needle-shaped  crystals  often  five  or  six  inches  long.  It 
melts  at  94°,  and  resolidifies  at  88°.  When  heated  beyond  100°,  it  is 
yolatilised  and  diffuses  a  white  vapour  having  a  disagreeable  sulphur- 
odour,  which  is  but  slightly  perceptible  at  common  temperatures.  When 
heated  with  a  quantity  of  water  not  sufficient  for  its  solution,  it  rises  to 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  oil,  which  is  copiously  volatilised 
with  the  aqueous  vapour, 

Hofmann  &  Cahours 
(C*H»W   ....  118    ....     78-67 
2  S 32     ....     21-33 21*74 

CC^H*)»PS2   ....  150    ....  100-00 
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The  sulphide  is  instantltneoasly  decomposed  by  potassiain,  with 
separation  of  triethylphosphine. 

It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  only  a  small 
quantity  remaining  dissolved  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  still  less 
soluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  On  adding  an  alkali  to  the  cold  aqueous 
solution,  the  mixture  becomes  turbid  and  soon  deposits  small  crystals. 
On  adding  potash  to  the  boiling  saturated  aqueous  solution,  the  sulphide 
instantly  separates  in  oily  drops,  which,  as  the  liquid  cools,  rapidly 
solidify  into  spherical  aggregates  of  crystals.  —  It  dissolves  even  more 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  almost  without 
limit;  from  this  solvent  it  does  not  crystallise  perfectly. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  without  action  on  vegetable  colours;  the 
compound  nevertheless  appears  to  possess  faintly  basic  properties.  It 
dissolves  more  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  especially  when  concentrated, 
than  in  water,  and  the  solution  furnishes  with  bichloride  of  platinum  a 
yellow  precipitate,  which  rapidly  cakes  into  a  resinous  mass,  giving 
indications  of  decomposition  by  the  separation  of  bisulphide  of  platinum. 
The  sulphur-compound  also  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids; 
concentrated  nitric  acid  decomposes  it;  the  fuming  acid  gives  rise  to  a 
sort  of  detonation.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  affected  by  acetate  of  lead, 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  protoxide  of  mercury,  even  at  the  boiling  temperature; 
the  alcoholic  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  instantaneously  decomposed, 
with  separation  of  sulphide  of  lead,  silver,  or  mercury.  The  liauid  filtered 
off  from  the  precipitate  now  contains  the  oxide  of  triethylphosphine,  either 
free  or  in  the  form  of  acetate  or  nitrate,  and  easily  separable  by  the 
addition  of  an  alkali. 

Selenide.  —  (C*H*)'PSe'.  —  Prepared,  like  the  sulphide,  by  the  direct 
combination  of  triethylphosphine  with  selenium;  the  reaction  however 
is  less  powerful  than  with  sulphur.  —  Crystallises  from  water  as  easily 
as  the  sulphide,  but  the  solution  is  apt  to  undergo  partial  decomposition 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Even  the  dry  crystals  are  slowly  reddened 
in  the  air.  Melts  at  112**,  and  is  easily  volatilised  with  partial 
decomposition. 

Hofmann  &  Cahonrs. 

(C<H»)»P 118     ....     50-9 

2  Se 79     ....     40-1     39'45 

(C<H'')«PSe»    197     ....  lOO'O 

Chloride,  Bromide,  and  Iodide  of  Tri^hj/lphosphine.— Oxide  of  triethyl- 
phosphine, when  treated  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic 
acid  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide, 
which  closely  resemble  the  oxide  in  their  general  properties.  They  are 
liquids  which  gradually  solidify  in  the  exsiccator;  the  crystals  fuse  at  100 
and  begin  to  volatilise,  although  their  boiling-point  is  very  high.  The 
compounds  of  triethylphosphine  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  may 
also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  these  elements  m  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solutions  upon  the  phosphorus-base  itself.  Both  methods,  however, 
furnish  products  which  are  difficult  to  purify.  .  ,    ,    j      i,,    . 

Triethylphosphine  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids ;  but  they  can  be 
obtained  in  the  dry  state  only  by  means  of  the  exsiccator. 
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Chloraplatinate  af  Triethylpho9phin4!.  —  The  solution  of  the  base  in 
hydrochloric  acid  affords  a  crystalline  platinum -salt,  which  is  insolnble 
in  cold  water^  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  decomposes  at  100*^. 

Ihried  over  oil  qftntrioU  Hofmann  &  CahQun. 

12  C  720     ....  22-21 

16  H 160    ....      4-94 

P  31-0     ....       9-56 

3  CI 106-5     ....  32-85     3296 

Pt 98-7     ....  30-44     30-59 

(C<H»)«P,HCl,PtCP  ....  324-2     ....  100-00 

Tbe  platinam  in  this  and  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  other  phosphonw-baaee 
cannot  be  determined  in  the  ordinary  way  by  simple  ignition,  becavse  a  oonaiderable 
quantity  of  it  is  carried  off  with  the  phosphorus-vapour,  however  slowly  and  carefully 
the  process  may  be  carried  out ;  but  by  heating  with  a  considerable  excess  of  carbonate 
of  soda  in  a  porcelain  crucible  on  a  sand-bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  gradually 
raised,  the  determination  succeeds  without  difficulty.  After  removal  of  the  portion 
soluble  in  water,  the  platinum -residue,  which  is  always  contaminated  with  silicic  aoid, 
is  dissolved  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  the  solation  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  tbo 
residue  again  dissolved  in  acid  :  the  careful  evaporation  of  this  solation  furnishes  a 
perfectly  accurate  result.  This  method,  though  somewhat  tedious,  has  the  advantage 
of  affording  a  simultaneous  determination  of  the  chlorine. 


Tetrethylphosphonium. 

C"H«>P  =  (OH»)*P. 

HoFMAKN  &  Cabours.     Phil.  Tram.  1857,  588. 

Obtained  as  an  iodide  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  triethyl' 
phosphine : 

CMHi»p  +  c*H*I  -  CWH»P,I. 

Not  known  in  the  separate  state.     It  may  be  regarded  as  ammonium  in  which  the 
nitrogen  is  replaced  by  phosphorus  and  the  4  At.  H  by  4  At.  C'H*. 

Hydrated  Oxirfe.  —  (OH»)*P0, HO.  —  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
oxide  of  silver  on  the  iodide.  A  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  formed 
which  retains  a  small  quantity  of  silver  in  solution. 

This  liquid,  which  is  almost  without  odour,  and  has  a  bitter  and 
phosphoric  taste,  dries  up  when  placed  over  sulphuric  acid,  into  a  crya- 
talline  extremely  deliquescent  mass,  the  silver  separating  at  the  same 
time  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  or  as  a  brilliant  metallic  mirror. 
The  mass,  when  redissolved  in  water,  furnishes  a  colourless  liquid  free 
from  silver,  but  generally  containing  carbonic  acid.  It  attracts  both 
water  and  carbonic  acid  with  avidity. 

In  its  deportment  with  other  substances,  this  oxide  resembles  the 
oxide  of  tetrethylium  (ix,  Q^),  ite  solution  exhibiting  all  the  reactions 
of  a  solution  of  potash;  the  precipitates,  such  as  alumina  and  protoxide 
of  ziuc,  dissolve,  however,  less  readily  in  excess  of  the  phosphorus- 
compound. 


,«»»»><<*g'|My '  «•»>* . 
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The  hydrated  oxide  is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydride  of  ethyl  and 
binoxide  of  triethylphosphine  (p.  524).  If  however  it  has  been  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  air  and  has  absorbed  carbonic  acid,  a  different 
decomposition  takes  place,  the  carbonate  of  tetrethylphosphoniam  being 
resolved  into  triethylphosphine  and  carbonate  of  ethyl,  which  passes  over 
in  the  form  of  an  inflammable  aromatic  liquid,  without  any  evolution  of 
permanent  gas : 

(C<H»)<PO,CO»  -  (C*H*)»P  +  C<H»0,CO«. 

Iodide.  —  (C*H*)*PJ.  —  On  mixing  triethylphosphine  with  iodide  of 
ethyl,  a  violent  action  ensues  after  a  few  moments,  the  liquid  effervescing 
with  almost  explosive  violence  and  then  solidi^ing  in  a  white  crystalline 
mass.  If  an  ethereal  solution  of  triethylphosphine  is  used,  the  crystals 
form  more  slowly.  The  iodide  is  very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  crystallises  on  addition 
of  potash-solution,  in  which  this  compound,  like  the  iodides  of  tetrame- 
thylium  and  tetrethylium  (vii,  820;  ix,  66)  is  but  slightly  soluble. 
From  the  alcoholic  solution  it  is  deposited,  on  addition  of  ether,  as  a 
crystalline  powder.  If  ether  be  added  to  a  cold  alcoholic  solution,  as 
long  as  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  dissolved  by  boiling,  well-formed 
crystals  of  the  iodide  are  deposited  on  cooling. 

Hofmann  &  Cahoart. 

(C<H»)^P   147     ....     53-65 

1 127     ....     46-35     46-25 

(C<H»/PI 274     ....  10000 

Tetrethylphosphonium  produces  crystallisable  salts  with  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids.  All  these  compounds  exhibit  the  deliquescent 
character  of  the  oxide.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol; 
in  ether  they  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble.  The  hydrochloric  solution 
forms  sparingly  soluble  precipitates  with  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
terchloride  of  gold. 

Chloroplatinaie,  —  The  pale  orange-yellow  precipitate  which  falls  on 
addition  of  bichloride  of  platinum  to  a  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the 
chloride,  dissolves  with  difficulty,  but  without  decomposition,  in  boiling 
water;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

At  ]  00*.  Hofmann  &  Cahouri. 

CWH»P  1470    ....     41-75 

3  CI    106-5     ....     30-23     3013 

Pt    98-7     ....     28-02     27-82 


^^^m 


(C*H»)*PCl,PtCl«  352-2     ....  10000 

Chloroaurate,  —  The  crystalline  precipitate  obtained  on  mixing 
hydrochlorate  of  tetrethylphosphonium  with  terchloride  of  gold,  separates 
from  boiling  water  in  brilliant  yellow  needles. 

At  100*.  Hofmann  &  Cahonrs. 

C"H»P 147     ....     30-25 

4  CI  142     ....     29-22 

Au 197     ....     40-53     4022 

(C<H»)^PCl,AnCl" 436     ....  100-00 
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MeChyttriethylphosphoniiim. 

C»«H"P  =  (C»H»XC*H»)»P. 
HoFMAKH  &  Cahoubs.    Phil.  Trant.  1857,  590. 

Iodid€.  (CH'KCH'yPI.  — Obtmined  bj  tbe  action  of  iodide  of 
metbjl  on  triethjipLoepnine.  The  action  is  still  more  violent  than  in 
the  ease  of  iodide  of  ethjl  (p.  527),  and  nnless  ether  is  added,  a  portion 
of  the  product  is  rerr  apt  to  be  lost.  The  compound  separates  in 
ciystals,  which,  when  dried  at  100^,  contain  48*77  p.  c.  iodine,  tbe  formula 
requiring  48'85  p.  c. 

The  solution  of  the  iodide  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  jrields  a 
strouglj  alkaline  solution  of  the  hydrated  oxide, 

ChloroplatinaU.  —  The  alkaline  solution  saturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  yields  a  beautiful  orange -yellow 
platinum  salt,  crystallising  in  well  defined  cubes  truncated  by  the  planes 
of  the  octohedron.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  may  be 
recrystallised  from  boiling  water  without  decomposition. 

Hofmsnn  &  Cahonn. 

C"HWP 1330    ....     39-20 

3  CI  106-5  ...  31-49  31-72 

Pt  98-7  ....  29-31  29-55 

(C»H«)(C*H*)»PCl,PtCP  ....  338-2   ...  10000 


Trimethylethylphosphonium. 
C"H"P  =  {(?H»)»{C*H*)P. 

HoPMAXN  &  Cahours.     PhU.  Trans,  1857,  595. 

Iodide.  (C»H»)\C*H»)P.  —  Obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl 
on  an  ethereal  solution  of  trimethylphosphine  (p.  491).  Crystallises 
r.'adily  from  boiling  water.  It  yielded  by  analysis  53*67  p.  c.  iodine. 
(Calculation,  54*76  p.  c.) 

ChloroplatinaU.  —  Yellow  salt  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
rather  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  from  the  boiling  solution  in 
magnificent  octohedrons. 

Hofmann  &  Cahoara. 

CWH"P  105-0    ....     33-86 

3  CI   106-5     ....     34-33     3395 

Pt    98-7     ....     31-81     31-72 

(C>H3)»(C*H»)Pa,PtCl«   ....  310-2     ....  100-00     ....       10000 
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Trimethylamylphosphonium. 

C"H«T  =  (C»H»j»(C''H")P. 

HoFMAMN  &  Cahours.     PhU.  Tram.  1857,  .596. 

Iodide.  C^*H*®PI.  —  Deposited  slowly  from  an  ethereal  mixture  of 
iodide  of  amyl  and  trimetbylphospbiue.  Extremely  soluble  in  water, 
so  tbat  if  tbe  etbereal  solution  of  iodide  of  amyl  contains  only  a  trace 
of  water,  the  salt  separates  in  the  form  of  a  syiup  which  only  gra- 
dually solidifies.  From  absolute  alcohol  it  crystallises,  though  with 
difficulty,  in  needles.  It  gave  by  analysis  4622  p.  c.  iodine,  the  formula 
requiring  46*35  p.  c. 

Chloroplatinate.  —  The  oxide  liberated  from  the  iodide  by  means  of 
oxide  of  silver,  yields,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  bichloride  of  platinum, 
a  very  soluble  platinum -salt,  which  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in 
splendid  needles  aggregated  in  spherules. 

Hofmann  &  Cahouri. 

CWH»P  Uf'O     ....     41-74 

3  CI  106-5  ....  30-24  80-24 

Pt  98-7  ....  28*02  27-91 

(C^H3)'(C»H»)PCl,PtC12....  352-2  ....  100-00 


Triethylamylpliosphonitun. 

Hofmann  &  Cahours.     FhU,  Trans.  1857,  591. 

Iodide,  C"H*PI.  —  Iodide  of  amyl  acts  but  slowly  on  triethylphos- 
phiue.  An  ethereal  mixture  of  the  two  substances  deposits  in  a  few 
days  beautiful  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and 
precipitation  by  ether.  They  contain  40*45  p.  c.  iodine  (by  calculation 
40-20  p.  c). 

Hydrated  oxide.  —  Obtained  by  treating  the  iodide  with  oxide  of 
silver.  Resembles  the  oxide  of  tetrethylphosphoninm.  When  heated, 
it  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  inflammable  gas,  probably  hydride  of 
ethyl,  a  liquid  being  also  formed  which  boils  at  about  280°,  and  appears 
to  be  the  binoxide  of  biethylamylphosphine: 

(OH«)8(Ci»H")PO,HO  =  (C<H*)2(CWH")0«  +  C^H«,H. 

Chloroplatinate.  —  The  solution  of  the  hydrated  oxide  in  hydrochloric 
acid  deposits,  on  addition  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  beautiful  platinum- 
salt,  which  crystallises  in  prisms  with  flat  terminal  planes.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  alcohol  and  ether  but  rather  soluble  in  water. 

VOL.  XII.  2  m 
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Hofmann  &  Cahoure. 


i  C«H»P  1890    ....     47-94 

f  3  CI    106-5     ....     2702     27-42 

!  Pt   98-7     ....     25-04     : 25-18 


{C^H*)3(C»0H")PCl,PtCl«....  394-2     ....  10000 

Cadmium-ethyl. 

J.  A.  Wanklyn.     Chem,  Soc.  Qu,  J,  9,  193. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  cadmium  on  iodide  of  ethji.  Thin  cad- 
mium foil  was  enclosed,  together  with  half  its  weight  of  iodide  of  ethjl 
dissolved  in  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  heated,  as  in 
Frankland's  preparation  of  zinc-ethyl  (x,  530),  at  first  to  1 30^  for  an 
hour  and  afterwards  to  100°  for  30  or  40  hours.  On  opening  the  vessel^ 
a  large  quantity  of  gas  escaped,  and  when  the  contents  of  the  tube  were 
distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  ether  and  excess  of  iodide  of 
ethyl  passed  over  at  first,  and  between  180°  and  220°,  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  gave  off  white  and  afterwards  brown  vapours  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  at  length. took  fire,  emitting  a  brown  smoke.  It  had  an  odour 
like  that  of  zincethyl,  and  was  decomposed  by  water,  with  effervescence 
and  formation  of  a  white  precipitate.  It  contained  36  8  p.  c.  of 
cadmium,  whereas  the  formula  C^H^Cd  requires  66  per  cent.  This 
would  show  that  the  distillate  contained  about  56  per  cent  of  cadmium- 
ethyl,  the  remainder  consisting  of  ether,  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  perhaps 
certain  hydrocarbons. 

In  another  experiment,  in  which  cadmium  was  heated  with  iodide  of 
ethyl  and  ether  to  1 25°,  for  two  or' three  days,  the  portion  which  distilled 
above  170°  yielded  on  rectification  between  05°  and  165^^  (no  constant 
boiling  point  was  observed),  a  liquid  which  fumed  but  slightly  in  the 
air  and  did  not  take  fire  spontaneously;  the  residue  contained  metallic 
cadmium. 

When  cadmium,  iodide  of  ethyl  and  ether  were  heated  together  for  a 
considerable  time  to  100^  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  action  began  after  several 
hours  only,  a  crystalline  powder  then  separating ;  when  the  tube  was 
opened,  the  contents  did  not  fume,  the  crystalline  powder  became  hot  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  effervesced  with  water.  It  appears  probable 
that,  in  the  action  of  cadmium  on  iodide  of  ethyl,  a  compound  of 
cadmium-ethyl  and  iodide  of  cadmium  is  formed,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  cadmium- ethyl  is  decomposed  at  the  temperature  required  to 
liberate  it  from  this  compound,  a  small  portion  only  being  carried  over 
undeoomposed,  together  with  the  hydrocarbons  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position. (Wanklyn.) 

Sonnenschein  {J.  pr.  Chem,  67,  169,)  by  heating  an  alloy  of  cadmium 
and  sodium  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tube,  obtained  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  which  was  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  iodide  of  ethyl, 
and  had  an  extremely  penetrating  unpleasant  odour,  like  that  of  musk. — 
The  action  of  cadiniinii  on  iodide  of  ethyl  was  tried  by  Schiller  in  1853,  (Anu^  PJkarm. 
87t  34»)  but  without  aoy  defioite  result.) 
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Iodide  of  Acetyl   C*H'0»,I. 

A.  Gahours.     Compt  rend.  44,  1252;  Ann.  Pharm.  lOi,  109. 
F.  GuTHBiE.    Ann,  Fharm.  103,  S35. 

Iodide  of  Othyl. 

Formation  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  pbosphorus  on  anhydrous 
acetic  acid  (Guthrie),  or  anhydrous  acetate  of  potash.  (Gahours.) 

Preparation.  1.  Anhydrous  acetic  acid  (1  At)  is  poured  upon  more 
than  1  At.  of  dry  phosphorus  in  a  long-necked  flask,  and  rather  more 
than  1  At.  dry  ioaine  gradually  added  by  small  portions.  The  flask  is 
then  heated  till  the  action  is  complete,  and  the  liquid  still  containing 
free  iodine,  is  poured  into  a  retort  containing  a  few  pieces  of  dry  phos- 
phorus, and  having  its  neck  turned  upwards  and  connected  with  a  con- 
densing apparatus.  After  the  liquid  has  been  boiled  in  this  manner  for 
some  minutes,  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  turned  downwards  and  the  liquid 
distilled  off.  The  boiling  point  remains  altnost  constant  at  108°,  but 
towards  the  end,  when  there  is  but  little  liquid  remaining,  it  rises  to 
120^  The  distillate  is  well  shaken  with  mercury  till  it  becomes  trans- 
parent, then  quickly  poured  off  and  rectified,  the  portion  which  distils  at 

108°  being  collected  apart.  However  carefully  the  distillation  may  be  conducted, 
part  of  the  iodide  of  acetyl  is  decomponed,  hydriodic  acid  escaping,  and  a  solid  substance 
containing  iodine,  probably  a  substitution-product,  remaining.  3]  os.  of  anhydroas 
acetic  acid  treated  as  above  with  9^  os.  of  iodine  and  about  1  oz.  of  phosphorus,  yielded 
about  5  OS.  of  iodide  of  acetyl.    (Guthrie.) 

Properties.  Transparent  oolourless  liquid.  (Gahours.)  When  first  pre- 
pared it  has  a  brownish  colour,  which,  according  to  Guthrie,  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  cannot 
be  removed  hf  agitation  with  mercury;  Cahoors  however  states  that  the  colour  is 
oompletely  removed  by  agitation  with  mercury.     Sp.  gr.   1  '98  at  17^    (Guthrie.) 

Boils  at  108''  (Guthrie);  between  104""  and  105^  (Gahours.)  It  fumes 
strongly  in  the  air,  has  a  very  pungent  odour,  and  intensely  sour  caustic 

taste.     (Guthrie.) 

Guthria. 

4C 24  ....  14-12  15-89 

3H  3  ....  1-76  2-83 

1  127  ....  74-71  73-68 

2  O  16  ....  9-41  8  60 

OBHfil    170    ....  100  00     100-00 

The  excess  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  analysis  arose  from  admixture  of 
anhydrous  acetic  aciJ. 

Decompo$ition$.  1 .  Iodide  of  acetyl  is  partially  decomposed  by  distil- 
lation {vid.  $up  ).  —  9.  Water  decomposes  it  instantly  and  with  violence, 
forming  hydriodic  and  acetic  acids.  (Guthrie,  Cahours.)  —  3.  It  acts 
violently  on  alcohol,  forming  acetate  of  ethyl.  (Cahours.)  —  4.  It  is 
decomposed  by  zinc  and  by  sodium  at  ordinary  temperatures,  also  by 

2  M  2 
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mercury  Id  direct  sunshine,  iodide  of  mercury  bein/^  formed  and  little  or 
no  permanent  gas  given  off.  The  products  formed  by  the  action  of  these 
three  metals  on  iodide  of  etfiyl  are  similar,  and  consist  of  one  or  of  a 
number  of  bodies,  which  are  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  contact  with  the  air 
quickly  absorb  oxygen  and  become  hardened.  (Guthrie.) 
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Bromacetic  Acid.    C*H»BrO*. 

W.  H.  Perkin  &  B.  F.  DuFPA.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xi,  22. 

Formatton,     By  the  action  of  bromine  on  acetic  acid : 

C^a^O*  +  2Br  =  C^H'BrO*  +  HBr. 
A  small  quantity  of  bibromacetic  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Preparation*  A  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  bromine  in  equal 
numbers  of  atoms  (an  excess  of  acetic  acid  being  nsed  to  absorb  the 
hydrobromic  acid  and  thereby  diminish  the  pressure)  is  introduced  into 
a  strong  sealed  tube,  and  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  150°,  and  the  bath  is 

then  left  to  cool  gradually.  When  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  about  146*,  the 
mixture  suddenly  becomes  nearly  colourless  or  light  amber  brown,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  tubes  are  apt  to  burst,  though  the  temperature  of  the  bath  may  have  risen  as  hiirn 
as  1 55'.  The  tube  when  quite  cold  is  opened,  torrents  of  hydrobromic 
acid  gas  then  escaping;  the  contents  are  transferred  to  a  retort  provided 
with  proper  apparatus  for  condensing  the  hydrobromic  acid,  and  heated 
to  200^  j  and  the  retort  is  left  to  cool.  The  whole  contents  then 
solidify  after  a  while  into  a  beautifully  crystalline  mass  consisting  of 
bromacetic  and  bibromacetic  acids,  mixed  with  hydrobromic  acid,  to 
remove  which  the  mixture  is  heated  to  130^  and  carbonic  acid  gas  passed 
through  it  till  the  presence  of  hydrobromic  acid  is  no  longer  indicated  by 
nitrate  of  silver.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  then  added  in  excess,  together 
with  a  volume  of  water  about  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  acid; 
and  the  whole  is  heated  to  100°,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours. 
Bromacetate  of  lead  then  crystallises  out,  while  the  bibromacetate  remains 
in  solution;  the  crystals  may  be  freed  from  the  last  portions  of  this  salt 
by  washing  with  a  little  cold  water.  Lastly,  the  crystals  of  bromacetate 
of  lead  are  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  till  it  crystallises. 

Properties.  Bromacetic  acid  forms  rhombohedral  crystals  which  are 
very  deliquescent.  Melts  below  100°,  and  boils  at  208®.  Attacks  the 
skin  powerfully,  raising  a  blister  like  a  burn;  when  the  acid  is  dilute, 
this  effect  takes  place  after  eight  or  ten  hours  only. 

Decompositions.  1.  The  acid  strongly  heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  is 
resolved  into  bibromacetic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  apparently  marsh-gas, 
together  with  water  and  hydrobromic  acid,  probably  as  represented  by 
the  equation  : 

SC^HSBrO*  =  C*H-Br»(M  +  6CO  +  Cm*  +  HBr  +  2HO. 
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2.  On  distilling  it  with  acetate  of  potash,  acetic  acid  ib  evolved. — 

3.  Heated  with  metallic  zinc,  it  yields  acetate  and  bromide  of  zinc.  — 

4.  Heated  with  ammonia,  it  fonns  bromide  of  ammonium  and  gljcocol: 

C*BrH»0<  +  2NH3  *  NH^Br  +  C<NH»0*. 

Oombinatiofu,     The  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  water. 
With  most  bases  it  forms  crystallisable  salts,  many  of  which  decom- 
pose rapidly. 

Bromacetate  of  Ammonia.  —  Nearly  uncrystallisable,  very  soluble 
in  water;  decomposes  when  heated,  yielding  bromide  of  ammonium. 

Bromacetate  of  Potash.  —  Obtained  by  neutralising  a  solution  of 
carbonate  or  hydrate  of  potash  with  bromacetic  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  in  a  water-bath.  It  is  a  crystalline  salt  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 

Bromacetate  of  fioda  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble,  or  nearly 
so  in  alcohol. 

Bromacetate  of  Baryta  crystnllises  with  difficulty  in  small  stars,  con- 
taining water  of  crystallisation;  it  is  tolerably  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Bromacetale  of  Lime  is  a  very  difficult  crystallisable  salt,  very  soluble 
in  water. 

Bromacetate  of  Copper  is  a  green  crystalline  salt,  very  soluble  in 
water.  A  solution  of  it  appears  to  decompose  when  boiled,  as  the  colour 
becomes  paler.  The  solution,  after  standing  for  some  days,  deposits 
needle-shaped  crystals  and  small  malachite-green  tufts  of  great  beauty, 
which  appear  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisation. 

Bromacetate  of  Lead.  —  Obtained,  either  by  neutralising  bromacetic 
acid  with  oxide  of  lead  and  recrystallising  the  product  from  water,  or  by 
adding  a  solution  of  bromacetic  acid  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
washing  the  resulting  crystalline  precipitate  with  cold  water,  and 
recrystallising  from  water.  Crystallises  in  needles  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  but  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water. 

At  100^.  Perkin  &  Dappa. 

4  C 24-0  ....  9'9  10«25 

2  H  2-0  ....  0-8  0-9 

Br 800  ....  33-1  33  1 

Pbi 103-6  ....  42-9  42*8 

4  0   32Q  ....  13-3 

C*BrH2PbO*    241-6     ....  100-0 

Bromacetate  of  Silver.  —  OBrH'AgO*.  —  Obtained  by  trei^ting  brom- 
acetic acid  with  carbonate  of  silver,  or  by  adding  a  solution  of  broma- 
cetic acid  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is 
thrown  down  as  a  beautiful  crystalline  precipitate,  which  may  be  washed 
with  cold  water,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  Contains 
43*62  p.  c.  silver  (by  calculation,  43-9). 

It  is  very  unstable.  The  dry  salt  heated  to  about  90^,  decomposes 
with  a  sort  of  an  explosion.  It  is  rapidly  acted  upon  by  light  when  moist. 
Boiled  with  water,  it  yields  bromide  of  silver  and  glycolic  acid  : 

C^BrH'AgO*  +  2H0  ==  AgBr  +  C<H^O«, 
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Sromaeeiate  of  Methyl  —  C«H»BrO*  =  Cra«0,C*H»BrO».  —  Obtained 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  methjlic  alcohol  and  bromacetic  acid  in  a  sealed 
tabe  for  an  hoar,  to  a  temperatare  of  100%  washing  the  product  with 
water,  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifying. 

Transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odonr 
highly  irritating  both  to  the  nose  and  the  eyes.  It  is  heavier  than  water; 
boils  at  about  144°,  decomposing  gradually  every  time  it  is  distilled. 
Ammonia  acts  on  it  very  readily. 

Bramacetate  of  Ethyl.  —  C^WBrO^  =  C*H»0,C*H*BrO».  —  Obtained 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  preceding.  It  is  a  clear  colourless  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  and  highly  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  nose.  It  boils 
at  159^ 


8  C    

9  H 

48 

r 

....     28-r 
....      4-2 
....     47-7 
....     19-4 

Perkiii  &  D«ppt. 

28-0 

3-5 

Br 

4  O    

80 

32 

47-5 

21'0 

C^H^BrO* 

167 

....  1000 

1000 

Decomposes  partially  every  time  it  is  distilled,  with  evolution  of 
hydrobromic  acid.     It  is  rapidly  acted  on  by  ammonia. 

£fymacetate  qf  Amyl—  C^*H»BrO*  =  C"H"0,C*H«BrO>.—  Obtained 
by  heating  amylic  alcohol  with  excess  of  bromacetic  acid,  washing  the 
product  with  water,  and  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid  which  has  a  pleasant  odour  when  cold,  but  if  heated,  acts  upon  the 
eyes  and  nose  like  the  preceding.  It  boils  at  207^,  and  decomposes 
partially  every  time  it  is  distilled.  Ammonia  acts  bnt  slowly  upon  it  in 
the  cold. 


14  C  

84 

....     40-19    . 
6*22     . 
....     38-22 
....     15-3; 

Perkiii  &  Dappa. 
40*02 

13  H 

B«28 

Br 

4  O 

80 

32 

C"H"BrO* 

....  209 

....  100*00 

The  bromacetates  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  boil  at   temperatures 
about  82^  to  86°,  higher  than  the  acetates.     Thus  — 


Boiling 

Boiling 

Difl 

" 

point. 

point. 

Brottiac6tate  of  Methyl 

...     144** 

Acetate  of  Methyl .... 

....     58* 

86^ 

1,               Ethyl  

>..•           lUif 

«thyl 

74» 

85 

„                Amyl    

...    207' 

>f        Atiyl 

....  12ft« 

!«>• 

A  similar  difference  exists  between  the  boiling  points  of  bromaeetie 
acid  (208'');  and  acetic  acid  (120'')« 
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Bibromacetic  Acid,    C*H«Bi^O^ 

Perkin  &  DuppA.     Chem.  Soo,  Qu,  J,  xi,  28. 

This  acid  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  bromine  and  acetic  acid  is 
heated  in  presence  of  light ;  also  in  small  quantities  when  bromacetio 
acid  is  heated.     It  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  large  quantities. 

Bibromacetic  acid  is  a  very  heavy  liquid,  boiling  at  about  240°;  it 
is  decomposed  partially  every  time  it  is  distilled,  evolving  hydrobromic 
acid.  It  does  not  solidify  at  15°.  It  is  possible  that  by  the  continued 
action  of  heat  it  might  be  transformed  into  terbromacetio  acid.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  very  great. 

Bromacetic  acid  forms  salts  with  most  bases,  which  are  in  general 
ancrystallisable. 

Bibromacetate  of  Baryta  is  deliquescent,  drying  up  to  a  gum-like 
sticky  mass. 

Bihromacetate  of  Lead  is  uncrystallisable,  drying  up  to  a  highly 
refractive  transparent  substance,  which  attracts  moisture  and  becomes 
opaque.     It  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Bihromacetate  of  Silver  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  by 
adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  bibromacetic  acid.  By  boiling 
with  water  it  is  resolved  into  bromide  of  silver  and  a  soluble  acid, 

Perkin  &  Dnppa. 

4  0     24  ....       7'4 

H    1  ....      0-2 

Ag 108  ....  33-2     88-1 

2  Br   160  ....  49-3     49'1 

4  0    32  ....       9-9 

C*Br»HAgO* 325     ....  1000 

Bihromacetate  of  Ethyl  is  obtained  by  heating  alcohol  with  bibrom- 
acetic acid  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  washing  the  product  with  water, 
and  drying  over  sulphate  of  copper. 
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Action  of  Chlorine  on  Aldehyde. 

A.  WuRTZ,     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  49,  58. 

Perfectly  dry  aldehyde  introduced  into  a  large  vessel  filled  with  dry 
chlorine,  is  immediately  attacked  and  begins  to  boil,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  colour  of  the  chlorine  disappears  entirely.  The  product  begins  to 
boil  at  50°,  and  the  boiling  point  ultimately  reaches  200°.  The  more 
volatile  portion  consists  chiefly  of  chloride  of  acetyl  C*H'0*C1,  and  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids. 
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Monochlorometaldehyde,  C^H^CIO^  —  Oq  collecting  apart  the  liquid 
which  passes  over  at  1 20"^,  and  washing  it  repeatedly  with  water,  a  dense 
oil  is  obtained,  which  when  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  distils 
between  120"^  and  130^  and  appears  to  consist  of  a  double  molecule  of 
aldehyde,  in  which  1  At.  H.  is  Replaced  by  chlorine. 


8C 

480 

70 

35-5 

32-0 

....     39-17     ... 

•  ••■          0/1       •■• 

•  ••■           iSO     a^/            ••• 

....     26-15     ... 

Wurti. 

39-00 

7  H 

6-04 

CI    

4  0 

26-87 

28-09 

C»H7C10<  .... 

122-5 

....  10000     ... 

100  00 

Chloral  is  not  found  among  the  prodncte  of  the  reaction^ 


Monochlorinated  Chloride  of  Acetyl,    (>H«CI«0«. 

WuRTZ.     iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  49,  60. 

When  chloride  of  acetyl  is  introduced  into  large  tasks  filled  with  dry 
chlorine,  the  colour  of  the  gas  disappears  rapidly  in  sunshine,  and  after 
24  hours  in  diffused  daylight.  On  opening  the  vessel,  aaid  vapoars  are 
sriven  off  in  considerable  quantity  and  with  great  force,  indicating  the 
formation  of  gaseous  or  very  volatile  products.  The  resulting  liquid 
begins  to  boil  at  55>^,  the  boiling  point  ultimately  rising  to  200® ;  and 
by  repeated  fractional  distillation,  monochlorinated  chloride  of  acetyl  is 
obtained,  boiling  between  100**  and  105". 

Colourless  liquid,  having  an  irritating  odour,  and  diffusing  a  small 
quantity  of  white  acid  vapours  in  the  air.  Sp.  gr.  1*495  atO''.  Boils  at 
about  105°. 


4  C  

....     24 

...;     21-23     ... 
1-76     ... 

....       OZ'oi)       ..» 

....     14-18     ... 

Wurti. 

21-07 

1-71 

63-70     .. 

13-52 

2  H  

2 

2  CI 

....     71 

..     62-77 

2  O  

....     16 

C<H»C120«  .... 

....  113 

....  10000     .... 

....   100-00 

The  compound  is  decompo9ed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and 
monochloracetio  acids: 

C^H«C1»0«  +  2H0  =  HCl  +  Cm»ClO<. 

It  absorbs  dry  ammonia  with  avidity,  yielding  sal-ammoniac  and  mono- 
chloracetamide.  Alcohol  converts  it,  with  evolution  of  heat,  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  monochloracetate  of  ethyl. 
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Pago   192. 

Monochloracetic  Acid. 

R.  Hoffmann.     Ann.  Fharm,  102,  1. 

Dumas  obserred  that  in  the  preparation  of  terchloracetic  acid  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  acetic  acid  in  sunshine,  a  lower  substitution  product  is  always  obtained, 
especially  if  the  acetic  acid  is  in  excess,  in  the  form  of  an  uncrystallisable  add,  which 
however  he  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  in  the  separate  state.  F.  Ijcblanc  afterwards 
obtained  this  acid,  the  monochloracetic  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  liquid,  by 
passing  chlorine  through  glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  shade ;  his  product  however  was 
not  quite  pure.  More  recently  Hoffm^inn  has  shown  that  the  chief  product  of  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid  in  sunshine,  i*  not  terchloracetic  but  monochloracetic 
acid,  and  that  this  acid  when  pure  is  solid  and  crystalline  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Preparation.  1.  A  tubulated  retort  of  about  1  litre  capacity  and 
containing  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  is  placed 
in  a  bath  containing  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  (boiling  at 
120°)^  and  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  the  retort  by  a  tube  passing 
through  the  tubulure  and  termirating  just  above  the  liquid,  so  that  the 
gas  may  mix  immediately  with  the  vapour  of  the  acid.  The  neck  of  the 
retort,  having  a  wide  glass  tube  attached  to  it,  is  directed  upwards,  so  that 
any  acftic  acid  which  evaporates  undecomposed  may  be  condensed  and 
flow  back  again,  while  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  excess  of  chlorine 
escape.  The  whole  apparatus  is  placed  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  chlorine  is  so  regulated  that  the  upper  part  of  the  retort  always 
appears  coloured  by  it.  The  stronger  the  light,  the  more  rapid  is  the 
absorption  of  chlorine ;  but  the  action  takes  place,  though  slowly,  even 
nnder  a  clouded  sky.  A  very  slow  substitution  ot  chlorine  for  hydrogen  likewise 
takes  place  in  the  dark  and  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A S  the  formation  of  chloracetic 
acid  goes  on,  the  action  slackens,  so  that  it  is  best,  after  about  15  hours* 
exposure  to  sunshine,  or  twice  as  long  to  difliised  daylight,  to  expel  the 
excess  of  chlorine  from  the  apparatus  by  a  stream  of  dry  air,  and  rectify 
the  product  in  a  smaller  retort.  The  portion  which  distils  below  130  , 
consists  almost  wholly  of  unaltered  acetic  acid,  and  may  be  used  in  a 
subsequent  preparation.  That  which  passes  over  between  130°  and  190°, 
is  easily  separated  by  repeated  rectification  into  acetic  acid  and  a  thick 
liquid  which  boils  between  185°  and  187°  and  either  solidifies  immediately 
into  a  mass  of  white  needle-shaped  cirstals,  or  yields  after  some  time, 
large,  isolated,  transparent,  colourless,  rhombic  tables,  while  the  greater 
portion  remains  liquid,  but  if  shaken  up  or  stirred  with  a  glass  rod, 
solidifies  suddenly  and  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  the  crystals 
previously  formed  becoming  opaque  and  white  like  porcelain.  The 
crystalline  mnss,  which  melts  between  45°  and  47",  consists  of  nearly  pure 
monochloracetic  acid,  mixed  however  with  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid, 
which  may  be  removed  by  decantation  and  rapid  pressure,  and  used, 
together  with  the  portion  of  the  original  liquid  which  distilled  below  130°, 
in  a  subsequent  preparation.  The  expressed  crystals  are  placed  on 
bibulous  paper  and  completelv  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  a 
few  lumps  of  hydrate  of  potash,  and  then  redistilled,  the  first  and  last 
portions  of  the  distillate  being  rejected.  As  they  are  very  deliquescent, 
they  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  air.  (Hoffmann.) 
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In  the  first  distillation,  and  in  the  subsequent  rectifications,  there  b  obtained  a 
small  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  boils  above  190*,  and  appears  to  contain  an  acetic  add 
with  more  than  1  At.  hydrogen  replaced  by  chlorine.  It  yielded  in  difierent  experi- 
ments, from  48  to  50  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  formola 
either  of  bichloracetic  (requiring  55*04)  or  of  terchloraoetic  acid  (requiring  65*13  p.  c. 
of  chlorine).  In  one  experiment,  this  liquid,  on  being  saturated  with  baryta,  yielded, 
besides  monochloracetate  of  baryta,  a  small  quantity  of  small  opaque  warty  crystals, 
the  composition  of  wliich  seemed  to  show  that  they  contained  a  higher  chlorinated  acid  ; 
but  in  no  instance,  even  when  the  purest  crystallised  acetic  acid  was  used  and  the  ab- 
sorption took  place  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  was  any  definite  bichloracetic  or 
terchloraoetic  obtained,  the  chief  product  being  invariably  monochloracetic  add. 
Neither  was  any  oxalic  acid  formed,  as  stated  by  Dumas  (ix,  209).  (Hoffmann.)  . 

2.  Monochloracetic  acid  is  also  obtained  in  a  state  of  parity  bj  the 
action  of  water  on  nionochlorinated  chloride  of  acetyl.  On  distilling 
the  liquid,  the  thermometer  rises  from  100^  to  180*^,  and  the  liquid 
which  passes  orer  at  that  temperatare  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  maas  on 
cooling.     (Wurtz,  p.  536).  • 

Properties.  Crystallises  from  fusion  in  rhombic  tables,  having  acute 
angles  of  77°  or  78  ;  from  solution  in  acetic  acid—- f .  g.,  from  the  liquids 
obtained  in  the  finrt  distillation  between  180^  and  186°  and  between 
186°  and  190°,  —  in  crystals  having  a  prismatic  character,  and  very  mucb 
resembling  those  of  terchloraoetic  acid.  Melting  point  62°.  When  the 
melted  add  was  left  to  cool,  the  thermometer  at  the  commencement  of  crystallisation 
generally  marked  60",  then  rose  rapidly  to  63°  or  64 %  and  ultimately  sank  to  62°,  at 
which  point  it  remained  constaot.  It  contracts  strongly  in  solidifying,  and 
generally  eives  off  numerous  air-bubbles.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
melted  acid  at  73°,  is  rd66  as  compared  with  water  at  19  ,  and  1*3947 
compared  with  water  at  73°.  Boiling  point  from  185°  to  187*8°.  It 
distils  undecomposed,  and  when  pure  solidifies  in  the  neck  of  the  retort; 
but  if  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  remains  liquid  below  its  ordinary 
point  of  solidification.  When  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  near 
its  melting  point,  it  sublimes  in  long  spicular  crystals.  It  is  nearly 
inodorous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  its  vapour  has  a  pungent  suffo* 
eating  odour.  It  has  a  strong  acid  taste,  attacks  the  cuticle,  and  raises 
blisters  if  kept  on  it  for  some  time. 

Hoffmann. 

4C   24*0    ....    26-40     25-27 

d  H  3-0    ....      3-17     8-29 

CI ?kb'b    ....    37-57     ........    37-64  to  39*6 

4  0   32-0    _    33-86 

C*H»C10* 94-5    ....  100-00 

Decompodtums.  1.  The  ar^id  is  decomposed  by  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus,  with  formation  of  chlorophosphorio  acid  and  monochlorinated 
chloride  of  acetyl;  but  the  two  chlorides  cannot  he  separated  by  distillation, 
as  they  both  boil  at  about  110°.  When  the  product  was  repeatedly 
distilled  with  small  portions  of  acid  monochloracetate  of  potash,  the 
residues  of  the  last  distillations  yielded  at  high  temperatures  a  large 
proportion  of  monochloracetic  acid,  the  last  portions  of  which  boiled  as 
hifi^h  as  200°,  and  had  a  more  penetrating  odour,  probably  arising  from 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  anhydrous  acid.  —  2.  The  acid 
heated  with  potash-ley,  ammonia,  baryta-water,  or  lime-water,  imme- 
diately yields  a  chloride  of  the  alkali-metal  without  any  carbonic,  formic, 
oxalic,  or  acetic  acid.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  renuirkably  from 
acetic  and  from  terchloracetio  acid  (viii,  295;  is,  211);  after  boiling  for 
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some  time  the  whole  of  the  monoohloracetate  is  decomposed.  A  similar 
bat  less  complete  decomposition  takes  place  when  a  neutral  solution  of  a 
monocbloracetate,  or  even  the  free  acid,  is  boiled  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  crystallised  potash-salt  also  is  decomposed  in  like  manner  at  110^, 
becoming  dull  and  yellowish^  and  acquiring  an  acid  reaction;  cold  water 
then  extracts  from  it  chloride  of  potassium,  and  leaves  a  white  powder, 
which  has  an  acid  reaction,  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  separates  on 
cooling.  Possibly  the  reaction  may  consist  in  the  formation  of  a  metallic 
chloride  and  the  assumption  of  the  elements  of  water  by  the  organic 
residue,  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  formation  of  a  compound  having 
the  compontion  of  glycolic  acid: 

C^H»CIM0*  +  2H0  «  C*H*0«  +  MCI. 

3.  Monocbloracetic  acid  is  reduced  by  potassium  or  sodium-amalgam,  to 
acetic  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as  *terchloracetio  acid  (ix,  211);  the 
decomposition  is  however  incomplete,  and  is  attended  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  (Hoffmann.) 

Combinations.  The  acid  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  very 
easily  in  water,  producing  considerable  fall  of  temperature. 

The  MonochloracetateSy  C^Cl'MOS  are  obtained  by  digesting  the  oxides 
or  carbonates  in  the  aqueous  acid  :  they  are  for  the  most  part  easily 
soluble  and  crystallisable. 

Monochloracetate  of  Ammonia  decomposes  by  evaporation  like  the 
potash-salt.  It  is  more  soluble  than  that  salt,  and  solidifies  only  from  a 
perfectly  viscid  solution,  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  cake,  which  quickly 
deliquesces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Tbe  salt  wu  not  obtained  free  from  laU 
ammoniac 

Monochloracetate  of  Potash.  ~  a.  Neutral,  C*C1H*K0*  +  3Aq. — 
Obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  evaporating 
to  a  syrup  m  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  then  separates  in  thin  colour- 
less laminss,  which  may  be  obtained  pure  by  draining  on  bibulous  paper. 
It  is  not  deliquescent,  and  does  not  give  up  its  water  of  crystallisation 
at  100°,  but  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature,  yielding  chloride  of 
potassium  (p.  538),  also  when  its  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  After  drying  in  vacuo,  it  yielded  24*63  p.  c. 
potassium  (by  calculation,  24*55). 

b.  AM.  C*C1H*K0*,C*C1H»0*.  —  When  a  solution  of  the  neutral 
salt  is  mixed  with  as  much  acid  as  it  already  contains,  the  whole  solidifies 
to  a  thick  pulp  of  small  white  pearly  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by 
draining  on  bibulous  paper  or  by  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Sparingly 
soluble  in  water.     Contains  17*23  p.  c.  potassium  (by  calculation,  17'25). 

Monochloracetate  of  Baryta,  C*ClH*BaO*  +  2Aq.  —  Maybe  obtained, 
even  with  very  small  quantities  of  material,  in  distinct  prismatic  crystals, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system,  and  containing  39*99  p.  c. 
barium  (by  calculation  40*06).  Decomposes  but  little  during  evapora- 
tion, and  separates  out  almost  completely  on  cooling  from  a  hot  saturated 
solution.  (Hofimann.) 

Monochloracetate  of  Silver.  — -  A  hot  solution  of  the  acid  saturated 
with  oxide  of  silver,  yields  the  salt  on  cooling  in  splendid  rhomboidal, 
iridescent  laminse.  ( Wurtz.)  —  Anhydrous,     dissolves  sparingly  in  cold. 
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more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  is  easily  obtained  by  cooling  in  small 
nacreons  scales  which  blacken  on  exposare  to  light  and  yield  chloride  of 
silver.  Between  110°  and  120^  it  decomposes  with  a  kind  of  explosion, 
emitting  the  same  odoqr  as  the  acid  when  it  eyaporates,  and  leaving 
chloride  of  silver  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  metallic  silver. 
(Hoffmann.) 

Wartx.         HofmanD. 

4C    24t0  ....  11-91  11-91 

2  H  2-9  ....  0-99  1-07 

a  35-5  ....  17  6i  17-48 

Ag 108-0  ....  53-59  53-41     ....     52-08 

4  O    32.0  ....  15  90  16-13 


CKJllPAgO*....  201-0     ....  100-00    100-00 


Monochloracetate  of  Ethyl. 

(KJIH'O*  =  C«»0,C*C1H*0?. 
E.  W1LI4M.    y.  Ann.  Ghim,  Phyn.  49,  97. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  monqchlorinated  chloride  of 
acetyl: 

C^H«0'  +  C*CPHW  «  C8C1H70<  +  HCl. 

The  action,  which  is  very  violent,  must  be  moderated  by  cooling  the 
vessel  externally,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  finished,  the  tiroduct  may  be  washed 
with  water,  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified. 

Colourless  liquid,  having  an  ethereal  odour  and  burning  taste,  heavier 
than  water  and  ioHoluble  in  that  liquid.  Boils  at  143*5^  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  758°  mm.     Vapour-density  4*46. 

Willm. 

8C 48-0     ....     39-19     38-87 

7  H 7-6     ....       5-72     5-87 

CI    35-5     ...     28-95     29'03 

4  0 32-0     ....     26-14     2620 

C»H'C10^    ....   122-5     ....  10000     100-00 

Vol.  Density. 

C-vapour    8  3*3280 

H-ffus 7  0-4851 

C'l-gas 1  2-4543 

0-ga«  2  2-2186 

Vapour  of  CH^CIO* ....     2     84860 

1     4-2430 

The  ether  bums  with  a  bright  flame,^een  at  the  edges.  It  ia  decom- 
posed by  potash,  into  alcohol  and  monochloracetic  acid,  which  then  suffers 
further  decomposition,  yielding  ^hloride  pf  ppta^sium  and  acetate  of 
potash. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water. 
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Monochloracetamide» 

C*HH31N0»  =  C*ClAdH»,0»  =  N.H«,C*C1H»0». 
E.  WiLLM.     y.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  49,  99. 

Obtained  :    1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia   on   monochloracetate  of 
ethyl  : 

CH'CiO*  +  NH"  -  C<H<ClNO*  +  C*H«0«. 

2.  By  bringing  perfectly  dry  ammoniacal  gas  in  contact  with  monochlo- 
rinatod  chloride  of  acetyl: 

C*H«Ci20»  +  2NIP  «  Cm<ClNO«  +  NH<a. 

The  product  is  a  white  amorphous  mass,  from  which  absolute  alcohol 
extracts  the  monochloracetamide  and  leaves  sal-ammoniac.  On  evaporat- 
ing the  alcoholic  solution,  the  amide  is  obtained  in  large  shining  laminie. 
It  dissolves  in  10  parts  of  water  at  24^,  and  in  10|^  pts.  of  alcohol  at  the 
same  temperature,  but  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  From  the 
aqueous  solution  it  crystallises  by  evaporation  in  small  mammellated 
masses. 


4  C     

24*0 
4*0 
35-5 
140 
160 

....     25*67     ..., 
4*30     ... 
....     u7*9d     ... 
....     14-88 
....     17'20 

Willm. 

4  H    

4*70 

CI    

N     

2  0     

38-29 

C^H^CINO*.... 

98-5 

....  10000 

It  is  decomposed  by  potash,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  forma- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potash. 


Page   247. 

Acetosylamine. 

C*H»N  =  C*H»,H«N. 
J.  Natansom.    Ann,  Pharm.  98,  291. 
Aeeiylamine. 

Produced  by  the  distillation  of  hydrated  oxide  of  acetosylium  (or  ace- 
tylium,  X,  588) : 


C^H» 


}nO,HO  «  C^H»,H«N  +  2H0. 


Preparation,     The  yellow  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  chloride  of  ethylene  is  evaporated  till  the  sal-ammoniac  crystallises 
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out;  the  mother-liquor  separated  from  the  crystals  is  mixed  with  excess 
of  hydrate  of  baryta  and  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  dry  residue  Is 
exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol;  the  alcohol  distilled  off  from  the  extract 
and  afterwards  the  water;  and  the  residue  is  heated  to  between  150''  and 
200"^.  Acetosylamine  then  passes  over  in  yellowish  oily  drops,  which  may 
be  purified  by  rectification,  the  portion  which  distils  between  210^  and 
220   being  collected  apart. 

JPropertie^.  Liquid  having  a  faint  yellow  colour  (probably  colourless 
when  quite  pure).  Sp.  gr.  0975  at  15**.  Does  not  solidify  at  — 15**. 
Has  an  ammoniacal  and  very  persistent  odour,  resembling  that  of 
aldehyde-ammonia  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  that  of  aniline  at  the 
boiling  heat.  Its  taste  is  caustic.  The  aqueous  solution  blues  red  litmus 
strongly;  the  dry  base  does  not.  Boils  at  218^  Vapour -density  1*522. 
The  vapour  burns  with  a  whitish  blue  flame. 

Natanson.  Vol.           Densitj. 

4C 24     ....     55-81     55  97        C-vapour 4     1-6640 

5H 5     ....     11-63     11-31         H-gas   5     0-3465 

N 14     ....     82  56     32-26         N-jaa    1     0-9706 

C*H*N..,.    43     ....  100-00     100-00        Vapour  of  C^H«N ...     2     2*9811 

1     1-4905 

Ammonia  in  wliich  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by  acetosyl  C^H'. 

Acetosylamine  is  not  decomposed  by  sodium.  When  heated  with 
iodide  of  ethyl,  it  yields  apparently  the  hydriodate  of  ethylacetosylamine. 
(C*H')(C*H*)HN.  The  product  decomposed  by  potash  yields  a  brown 
oil  possessing  basic  properties. 

Combinations,     Acetosylamine  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  toaier. 

It  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts  which  exhibit  all  the  characters 
of  the  salts  of  acetosylium.  It  absorbs  water  and  carbonic  acid  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  A  glass  rod  moistened  with  it,  fumes  when  held 
over  hydrochloric  acid.  The  salts  of  acetosylamine  when  decomposed  by 
potash,  do  not  give  off  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  base,  because  it  is 
then  converted  into  the  iuodorous  oxide  of  acetosylium;  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion however,  retains  the  odour  for  a  long  time.  Heated  with  chloride 
of  lime,  or  with  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  they  give  off  a 
considerable  quantity  of  aldehyde. 

Acetosylamine  forms  precipitates  with  most  metallic  solutions. 

The  riaUnuni'Salt^  C*fl*NCl,PtCi*,  is  an  orange-yellow  amorphous 
powder  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.  It  gave  by 
analysis  3929.  39'84  and  39*86  p.  c.  platinum,  (compare  z,  540). 

Acetosylamine  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble 
in  ether. 


Preparation  of  Acetamide  and  AceUmitriU,  —  Acetamide  is  readily 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  acetate  of  ethyl  and 
strong  aqueous  ammonia  to  a  temperature  between  120°  and  ISC 
in  a  closed  vessel  for  six  hours.  On  subsequently  distilling  the  product^ 
that  which  passes  over  above  260°  is  pure  acetaraide.  (Buokton  & 
Hofmann,  Ohem,  JSoc.  Qr,  J.  9,  242). 
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When  aoetamide  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  volume  of  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  a  violent  action  takes  place,  and  acetonitrile  passes  over, 
contaminated  however  with  hydrocyanic  and  acetic  acids.  The  distillate 
is  washed  with  potash,  and  the  acetonitrile  is  decanted  and  rectified  over 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  Thus  prepared  it  has  an  ethereal  odour, 
somewhat  like  that  of  cyanogen,  and  a  rather  pungent,  aromatic  taste; 
it  boils  at  77°  or  78'^,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame  reddish  at  the 
edges.     (Buck ton  &  Hofmann.3 

Preparation  of  Aeetamidefrom  Acetate  of  Ammonia.'^  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  ammonia-sadts  of  monobasic  acids  do  not  yield  amides 
by  dehydration.  Kiindig  has  however  shown  (Ann.  FKarm,  105,  277) 
that  when  acetate  of  ammonia  is  distilled,  a  portion  of  it  is  converted 
into  acetamide.  At  the  begiuning  of  the  distillation,  a  large  quantity 
of  ammonia  is  given  off;  afterwards  at  160°,  at  which  point  the  thermo- 
meter remains  constant  for  a  long  time,  au  acid  distillate,  probably  con- 
sisting of  acid  acetate  of  ammonia;  above  160°  a  distillate  containing 
acetamide,  which  at  a  temperature  a  little  higher,  crystallises  in 
the  condensing  tube;  and  above  190^  nearly  pure  acetamide.  The 
quantity  of  that  substance  is  not  increased  by  addition  of  alcohol. 
The  largest  product  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  for  some 
hours  through  glacial  acetic  acid,  which  is  at  first  kept  cool  iu  an  appa- 
ratus provided  with  a  condensing  tube  directed  upwards,  but  afterwards 
heated  to  commencing  ebullition.  By  subsequent  distillation,  a  quantity 
of  acetamide  was  obtained  equal  to  ^  that  of  the  glacial  acetic  acid 
need. 

In  the  distillations  above  described,  the  thermometer  was  never 
observed  to  rise  above  218°;  neither,  according  to  Kiindig  does  it  ever 
rise  above  that  points  in  the  preparation  of  acetamide  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  acetic  ether,  whereas  Buck  ton  &  Hofmann  state  that  the 
portion  which  distils  above  260°  is  to  be  regarded  as  pure  acetamide. 
The  boiling  point  of  pure  acetamide  was  found  by  Kiindig  to  be  222°, 
attention  being  paid  to  the  corrections  pointed  out  by  Kopp  {Ann. 
Fharm,  94,  259). 


Compounds  of  Acetamide. 

Strbckbb.    Ann.  Fkarm,  103,  321, 

HydroddfyraU.  —  (C*H*NO»/,HCL  —  Obtained  :  1 .  By  the  action  of 
ehlorophosphoric  acid  on  acetamide.  When  chlorophosphoric  acid  is 
added  to  acetamide  fused  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  two  liquids  mix,  pro- 
ducing rise  of  temperature,  and  soon  solidify  into  a  compact  mass, 
without  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  any  other  gas.  This  mass  is 
insoluble  in  anhydrous  ether,  but  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  it^  especially 
with  the  aid  of  heat;  and  the  solution  on  cooling,  or  better  on  addition 
of  ether,   deposits   colourless   crystalline    neodles  of    hydrochlorate   of 

acetamide.  The  crystalline  mass  at  first  obtained  appears  to  be  a  compound  of 
acetamide  with  chlorophosphoric  acid,  which,  on  addition  of  alcohol,  is  resolved  into 
phosphoric  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  latter  uniting  with  the  aoetamide  : 

[2C*H»N0«  +  PCIW  +  3(^^||*0»)  -  (C<H»NO«)«HCl  +  P(OH«)«08  +  2HCI]. 
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I  2.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  a  solution  of  acetamide  in 

^  ether-alcohol,  the  liquid  being  cooled  from  without  and  the  gas   directed 

on  its  surface.  The  greater  part  of  the  liquid  then  solidifies  in  a  crys- 
talline mass,  which  is  washed  with  anhydrous  ether  and  dissolved  in 
warm  alcohol ;  the  solution  on  cooling,  or  more  quickly  on  addition 
of  ether,  yields  the  hydrochlorate  in  the  crystalline  form.  This  mode  of 
^  preparation  is  preferable  to  the  former. 

Properties.  Long  spear-shaped  crystals,  which  dissolre  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  m  ether.  They  have  a  xery  sour 
taste  and  an  acid  reaction. 


8  C  

.     48-0 
.     11-0 
.     280 
.     35-5 
.     320 

....     311 
....       71 
....     181     . 
....     23*0     ., 
...     20-7 

Strecker. 

12  H  

2  N 

18-2 

CI 

4  O  

22-9 

(C^H*NO«/HCi 

.  154-5 

....  1000 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  crystals  does  not  form  any  precipitate' 
with  bichloride  of  platinum,  but  after  standing  for  some  time  in  the 
cold,  and  quickly  when  heated,  it  deposits  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium^ 
giving  off  at  the  same  time  an  odour  of  acetic  ether. 

Perfectly  dry  hydrochlorate  of  acetamide  heated  in  a  sealed  tube^ 
melts  at  first  without  decomposition,  but  between  180°  and  200**,  it 
suffers  complete  decomposition,  being  converted  into  a  pasty  mixture  of 
solid  and  liquid  matter,  which,  when  distilled  in  the  oil-bath,  yielded 
first  a  strongly  acid  liquid  (a),  and  afterwards  a  liquid  which  solidified 
in  colourless  crystals  (b)  in  the  receiver,  while  a  slightly  brown  residne 
(c)  remained  in  the  retort.  The  same  products  are  obtained  when 
acetamide  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydrochloric  gas.  —  a.  The  first 
distillate  when  rectified  begins  to  boil  at  60"^,  at  which  temperature 
chloride  of  acetyl  and  a[)pareDtly  also  acotonitrile  pass  over,  the  boiling 
point  afterwards  rising  to  120"^,  and  concentrated  acetic  acid  passing 
over.  —  b.  The  crystalline  distillate  dissolves  partly  in  ether,  the  nndia- 
solved  portion  consisting  of  unaltered  hydrochlorate  of  acetamide,  and  the 
ethereal  solution  yielding  on  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid,  crystalline 
granules  of  a  compound  of  acetamide  and  biacetamide,  C*'H"NH)*  = 
C*H*NO'  -f  C'H'NO*.  —  The  non-volatile  residue  in  the  retort  is  par- 
tially soluble  in  alcohol,  the  undissolved  portion  consisting  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  depositing  by  s|)ontaneous  evapora- 
tion crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of  acediamine  C*H®N",HC1. 

The  decomposition  of  hydrochlorate  of  acetamide  by  heat,  or  of  aceta- 
mide under  the  influence  of  heat  and  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equations  : 

2C^H»N02  +  HCl  =     C"H'NO*     +    NH<C1. 

biacetamide. 

2C*H»N0*  +  HCl  «  C*H«N«,HC1  +  C<H<0< 

hydrochlorate  acetic  add. 
of  aoediamioe. 
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C^H»NO»  +  2HC1  -  C*H30»Cl  +  SWd. 

chloride  of 
acetyl. 

C^H«NO»  =  C*H»N  +  2HO. 

» V ' 

aoetonitrile. 

NUrate  of  Acetamide.  —  C*H*NO',HNO'.  —  When  aceiamide  is  dis- 
solyed  in  cold  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  left  exposed  to  the 
air  in  shallow  vessels,  colourless  crystals  separate,  which  have  a  very 
sour  taste  and  reaction,  even  after  being  dried  between  bibulous  paper. 
They  melt  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  detonate  when  more  strongly  heated 
in  a  test-tube,  leaving  scarcely  any  residue.  They  gave  by  analysis 
45*2  p.  c.  nitric  acid,  the  formula  requiring  44*2.  The  excess  arose 
from  adhering  nitric  acid. 

AcetamUate  of  Mercury,  C*H*HgNO^  -^  Yellow  mercuric  oxide 
added  to  a  solution  of  acetamide  disappears  very  quickly  at  first;  but 
for  complete  saturation,  it  is  necessary,  towards  the  end  of  the  process, 
to  heat  the  liquid  with  excess  of  mercuric  oxide.  The  filtered  solution 
evaporated  in  vacuo  leaves  colourless  crystalline  crusts,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  The  crystals,  after  drying  in  the  air,  did 
not  lose  so  much  as  1  p.  c.  at  100°.  They  gave  by  analysis  62*8  p.  c. 
mercury  (calculation  63*3). 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystals  does  not  form  any  precipitate 
with  potash  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  deposits  white  flakes  on  boil- 
ing. Ammonia,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  produces  a  yellowish 
turbidity,  which  increases  considerably  on  boiling.  Metallic  zinc  im- 
mersed in  the  aqueous  solution  becomes  covered  with  a  grey  film  of 
mercnry,  white  flakes  of  oxide  of  zinc  floating  in  the  liquid.  The  liquid 
after  a  while  contains  neither  mercury  nor  zinc  in  solution,  but  wnen 
evaporated  in  vacuo  leaves  pure  acetamide.  Cadmium  acts  in  a  similar 
manner  to  zinc.  Copper  does  not  precipitate  the  mercury  till  the  solution 
is  acidulated. 

Acetamidule  of  Silver,  —  Recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver  dis- 
solves readily  in  aqueous  acetamide,  and  the  solution  when  evaporated 
leaves,  crystalline  scales  of  acetamidate  of  silver.  (Strecker.) 


Biacetamide. 

C«H'NO*  =  (C*HW)',HN. 
Streckbr.    Ann,  Pharm.  103,  327. 

The  ethereal  solution  of  the  compound  of  acetamide  and  biaceta^ 
mide  (p.  544)  deposits,  when  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through 
it,  spicnlar  crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of  acetamide,  and  the  liquid 
filtered  therefrom,  yields  by  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid,  needle- 
shaped  crystals  of  bmcetamide,  easily  soluble  in  w»ter,  alcohol  and 
ether. 

VOL.  xn.  2  N 
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8  C    

48 

....     47*0      .• 
6-9     .. 
....     13-9 
....     31-7 

Stracker. 
47-7 

7  11   

7 

6*9 

N    

4  0    

14 

32 

CSH^NG*  

101 

....  100-0 

The  crystals  boiled  with  aeids  are  resolyed  into  acetic  acid  and 
ammonia^  but  not  so  readily  as  acetaniide. 

The  aJcoholic  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  bichloride  of  plaiinnm 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  after  boiling  for  some  time  it  deposits 
chloroplatinate  of  ammonium. 

BiaceUimide  with  Acetamide,  C«H'NO*,C*H*NO*.  —  Deposited  from 
the  ethereal  solution  ^p.  544),  by  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid,  in  hard 
crystalline  grains,  which  are  at  first  contaminated  with  acetic  acid,  but 
lose  their  acid  reaction  by  standing  over  sulphuric  acid  or  lime  in  vacuo. 
They  fuse  readily  and  volatilise  gradually  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures.    They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 

Strecker. 


12  C  

12  H 

72 

12 

....     45*0 
....       7-5 
....     17-5 
....     30-0 

45-0 

7-9 

2  N 

•  ••>.      «B 

17-3 

6  O  

48 

29-8 

C«H«NO« 

160 

....  100-0 

.,.....,  100-0 

Acediamine.    C*H«K». 

Strbckbb.    Ann,  Pharm,  103,  828. 

Formation  (p.  544),  The  prismatic  crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of 
acediamine  which  separate  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  residue  left 
on  distilling  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  hydrochlorate  of 
acetamide,  are  freed  from  adhering  sal-ammoniac  by  solution  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether;  and  on  evaporating  this  solution  in  vacuo, 
the  pure  hydrochlorate  of  acediamine  separates  in  crystals  of  the  original 
form. 

Sulphate,  C*H'^N',HSO*.  —  Obtained  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  hydrochlorate  with  sulphate  of  silver,  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  silver  is  produced,  concentrating  the  filtrate  over  the 
water-bath,  and  recrystallising  from  boiling  alcohol.  The  salt  is  thereby 
obtained  in  colourless  nacreous  laminae,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly 
in  alcohol,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  It 
gave  by  analysis  37*3  p.  c.  sulphuric  acid  (by  calculation,  37*2). 

Chloroplatinate.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  is  not 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinum;  but  the  liquid  when  evaporated 
yields  rather  large  hard  yellowish  red  prisms  of  the  platinum-salt,  which 
are  easily  freed  from  adhering  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  by  soluUoa 
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ill  alcoKol.  The  erystalsy  after  being  dried  in  the  air»  do  not  gire  off  any 
thing  at  100^  Thej  dissolye  readily  in  water^  lees  in  alcohol,  and  not 
at  all  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 


4  C     

24*0 

....      9-1     .. 
....      2*7     .. 
....     10-6     .. 
....    37-4     ,. 
....     40-2 

Strecker. 
9*6 

7  H    

70 

...  .       2*8 

2N    
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10*5 

Pt    
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3715 

3  CI   

106-5 

C*H«NSHCl,PtCP....  264-5     ....  lOO'O 

Aoediamine  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which  1  At.  H.  in  replaced 
by  the  monatomio  radical  OH^N,   its  rational  formnlra  beinir  then 


;}n; 


H|N;  or  as  a  double  molecule  of  ammonia  N*H«,  having  3  At.  H 

replaced  by  the  triatomio  radical  C*H»,  its  formula  being  gi  [N».  It 
bears  the  same  relation  to  acetamide  that  ethylamine  bears  to  alcohol: 

C*H«0«  +  NH»  «  C^HTN  +  2H0. 
and: 

C^H*NO»  +  NH«  -  C*H«N3  +  2H0. 

It  is  very  unstable^  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  free  state.  When 
tho  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  is  heated  with  a  stronger  base,  such  as 
potash  or  baryta^  ammonia  is  given  off  and  acetic  acid  remains  in  combi- 
nation with  the  base : 

C<H«N9  +  4HO  -  C^H^CM  +  2NHs. 

The  salts  likewise  undergo  a  similar  decomposition  when  boiled  with 
acids  in  excess.  Thus  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  the  hydro- 
chlorate  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  consists  chiefly  of  sal-ammoniac, 
only  a  small  quantity  of  the  original  salt  being  extracted  by  alcohol. 


Page  295. 

Temitracetonitrile. 

C*N*0»  =  C*X"N. 

L.  ScniscHKOPP.    N.Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  49,  323;   uhsir.  Ompt.  rend. 
45,  277;  Ann.  Fliarm.  101,  215. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphnric  acids  on 
fulminuric  acid  (x,  556)  : 

C«N»H»0«  +  aNO^H  -  CW0»3  4.  2C08  +  JHO  •«•  NH^ 

2n  2 
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It  18  a  solid  substance,  having  the  appearaoce  of  eamphor,  and  a  rery 
penetrating  disagreeable  odonr.  It  melts  at  41'5%  is  very  volatile  at 
ordinary  temperatares,  but  decomposes  with  strong  detonation  at  220**. 

CalettlatioH, 

4  C  24    13-64 

4  N 56    31-82 

12  0 96    54-54 

OX'N  176    100-00 

Temitracetonitrile  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  water,  alcohol,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  ammonia,  the  fixed  alkalis,  &c.  With  water  and 
alcohol  it  yields  the  ammonium-salt  of  nitroform,  C'X'NH*  (p.  493).  -^ 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts  it  into  binUrammonyL 


SUver-salL  C*N"H"Ag^»*  =  C*X»N(NIPAg)*0«  +  2(N0\NH*).  — 
An  ammoniacal  solution  of  temitracetonitrile  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water^ 
and  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  on  cooling. 
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Binitrammonyl. 

C*H*N*0*  =  C*X«(NH*)N. 

SCHISCHKOFF.      loc,  cU. 

ScHiscHKOFF  &  RosiNQ.    Ann.  Pharm,  104,  250. 

Diiit/raifimoiiy/.— Acetonitrile  ia  which  2  At.  H  are  replaced  by  NO^  and  the 
third  by  NH^. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  ternitnioeto« 
nitrile : 

C<(NO<)«N  +  8HS  .«  C*(N0<)9(NH*)N  +  4H0  h  8S. 

Crystallises  in  beautiful  colourless  shining  needles,  very  soluble  in 
water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  When 
suddehly  heated,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  away.  At  lOO''  it  volatilises  in 
perceptible  quantity,  emitting  an  extremely  pungent  odour. 

It  is  perfectly  neutral  to  test-paper,  but  nevertheless  exhibits  the 
properties  of  an  acid,  its  hydrogen  being  partially  replaceable  by  metals. 
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It  does  not  give  off  ammonia  even  vlien  boiled  with  moderately  strong 
potash-ley  (1  pt.  hydrate  of  potash  to  2  pts,  water),  bnt  the  liquid 
solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  mass^  which  is  probably  the  potash-salt 
C*X»(NH'K)N, 

SUvti'-scdty  C*X*(NH'Ag)N.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  binitrammonyl 
boiled  with  oxide  of  silver^  yields^  when  filtered  and  cooled,  a  beautifully 
crystallised  silver-salt,  which  explodes  very  readily  and  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold,  bat  abundantly  in  hot  water. 

Schiflchkoff  &  Rotiog. 

4C    24  ....  9-41  9*40 

3H    3  ....  1-17  1-18 

4N    56  ....  21-96  21-35 

Ag 108  ....  42-35  41-91 

8  0    64  ....  25-11  26-16 

C*H»NUg03 255     ....  100-00    ., 100-00 

Action  of  strong  Sulphuiic  acid  on  Binitrammonyl,  ^—  Biiiitrammonyl 
is  slowly  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  On 
heating  the  mixture  over  the  water-bath,  the  action  is  accelerated, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  and  an  oily  layer  collects  on  the  surface; 
and  this,  when  separated  from  the  lower  liquid  and  cooled  by  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt,  crystallises  in  large  fine  prisms,  which  soon  melt  when 
removed  from  the  freezing  mixture.  They  explode  violently  when 
heated,  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolve  very  sparingly  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  forming  a  dark  yellow  solution,  which  leaves  a  brown  resinous 
substance  when  evaporated.  The  composition  of  the  crystals  is  as 
follows : 

Scfaiscfakoff  &  Rosing. 


10  c    

....     60 

....     oU  #7      .... 
....        0-51      .... 

....       dd-9U        .... 

....    32-82 

••*•     £9  /  *'    .... 
....       0*51     .... 
I..*                   ...» 

28-96 

H    

5N    

8  0    

....    70 
....    64 

0-57 
36-6 

C">HN»08    ... 

195 

...  10000 

The  crystals  were  difficult  to  free  from  the  mother-liquor^  the  solution  becoming 
viscid  before  it  crystallised. 

The  rational  formula  of  the  compound  is  perhaps  Cy^,C^(NO^)^H. 

The  sulphuric  acid  retained  in  solution,  besides  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  body 
apparently  idefiticaHvith  the  preceding;  it  was  separated  from  the  acid  liquid  by 
agitation  with  ether,  but  was  not  obtained  in  quantity  sufficient  for  analysis. 

Action  of  Potash  on  Binitrammonyl.  —  When  binitrammonyl  is  boiled 
with  a  very  strong,  nearly  syrupy  solution  of  potash,  a  large  quantity  of 
ammonia  is  given  off,  and  a  salt  gradually  separates  in  prismatic  crystals, 
which  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  the  caustic  potash-ley.  An  additional 
quantity  of  this  salt  separates  when  the  liquid  is  left  to  cool  after  the 
evolution  of  ammonia  has  ceased.  This  salt  dissolves  very  sparingly  in 
cold  water  or  alcohol,  but  very  abundantly  in  those  liquids  at  the  boiling 
heat,  and  is  deposited  from  the  solutions  on  cooliog,'  in  shining  light 
yellow  bminw,  somewhat  like  those  of  picric  acid .    The  salt  is  perfectly 
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neatral  to  teet-pftper^  explodes  bv  heat  or  by  contact  with  strong  snlphnrio 
aeid^  and  is  decomposed  by  dilate  acids,  with  evolution  of  gas.  Its 
composition  is  as  follows  i 


20  C 

120 

....     12-0 
....      0-7 
....     16-8 
....     27-3 
....     43-2 

Schischkoff  &  Rosing. 
12'58 

7  H 

7 

0*85 

12  N 

168 

16'90 

7K 

54  O 

273 

432 

27-42 

42-25 

C^H'N^^K'O" 1000    ....  1000    10000 

The  rational  formula  is  probably  5C*X«HK  +  2N0*K  +  2H0. 

Bibromonitracetonitrile. 

C*N»Br»0*  =  C*XBr»N. 
Kekul^    Ann.  Pharm.  105,  281. 

JHhwimiiro4Keionitril,  Cyanokikromapicrint  C^ftrndibramopiirm. 

FormaUan  and  Preparation.  —  By  the  action  of  br(»nine  on  fulminat- 
ing mercury: 

C*XHg»N  +  4Br  =  C<XBr«N  +  2HgBr. 

Bromine  is  added  to  fulminating  mercury  immersed  in  water,  and  the 
liquid  is  distilled  as  soon  as  the  colour  of  the  bromine  becomes  permanent. 
An  oil  then  passes  over  having  an  odour  like  that  of  chloropicrin  (xi,  216) 
and  coloured  in  the  earlier  portions  by  excess  of  bromine.  The  latter 
portions  of  the  distillate  are  colourless,  and  solidify  in  the  condensing 
tube  or  in  the  receiver  in  colourless  crystals,  the  formation  of  which  is 
much  accelerated  by  shaking  up  with  cold  water.  The  portions  of  the 
distillate  which  remain  liquid  at  first,  likewise  yield,  when  shaken  up 
with  mercury,  and  redistilled,  a  colourless  oil,  which,  after  standing  for 
some  time  or  after  slow  evaporation,  deposits  large  crystals.  —  The  com- 
pound is  likewise  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  aqueous  fulminn- 
rate  of  potash;  but  its  formation  is  then  attended  with  copious  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid. 

Properties,  Perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  when  recrystallised  therefrom  by  evaporation, 
forms  colourless,  shining,  well  developed  crystals,  having  an  odour  like 
that  of  chloropicrin  or  bromopicrin.  It  is  extremely  volatile,  giving  off, 
even  at  ordinary  ^temperatures,  a  vapour  which  attacks  the  eyes  veiy 
powerfully.  It  may  be  distilled  with  water,  without  decomposing. 
Melts  at  50°  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  Begins  to 
boil  between  130^  and  135^;  but  decomposes  at  the  same  time,  turning 
yellow,  and  giving  off  gas-bubbles,  together  with  brown  vapours  which 
contain  some  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  explode  when  strongly 
heated.  When  boiled  for  some  time  with  potash  and  a  ferroso-ferrie 
salt)  it  gives  the  reaction  of  cyanogen. 
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^C  24  ,...   9«84  10-20  ....   2-73 

2  N  28  ....  11-47 

2  Br ICO  ....  65-58  ........  63-01  ....  65-90 

4  O  32  ....  13-11 

C<XBi«N  ....  244    ....  100-00 
.  The  formiila  ia  that  of  falminating  mercury  in  which  the  2Hg  are  replaced  by  2Br. 

Bibromonitmoetonitrile  treated  with  chlorine  or  bromine^  yields  an 
oiJy  product  which  is  donbtless  chloropicrin  or  bromopicrin.  Also  when 
fnlmmating  mercury  is  treated  with  excess  of  bromiue,  the  crystals 
obtained  are  smaller  in  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  oily  liquid,  than 
when  the  fulminating  mercury  is  in  excess. 

BiniodonitracetonUrUe?  —  When  iodine  is  added  to  fulminating  mer- 
cury suspended  in  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated,  colour- 
less crystals  are  formed,  which  contain  iodine  and  smell  like  chloropicrin; 
they  haye  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state. 


Page  295. 

Constitution  of  Fulminic  Acid. 

Kekitl^     Ann.  Phatm.  101,  200;  105,  279, 
ScHiBonKOFF.    Ann.  Fkarm.  101,  213. 

That  the  fulminates  contain  a  nitro-compound  (NO*,  NO*,  6ce.)  is  ren« 
dered  highly  probable,  both  by  their  mode  of  formation,  and  by  their 
explosive  properties  (ix,  296).     This  view  receives  strong  confirmation 
from  the   recent  experiments  of  Kekul6  and  Schischkoff,  which  have 
shown :    1.  That  fulminating  mercnry,  treated  with  chlorine,  or  with 
hypochlorite  of  lime,  yields  chloropicrin,  a  componnd  certainly  containing 
NO^    (xi,  216) ;    and  with  bromine,   it  yields  bibromonitracetonitrile 
G^XBi^N,  or  bromopicrin  OXBr*,  according  as  the  fulminating  mercury 
or    the    bromine   is  in   excess.— '2.  Fnlminuric   or   isocyanuric    acid, 
O'N'H'O',  a  componnd  produced  by  the  action  of  alkaline  chlorides  or 
iodides   on   fulminating  mercury  (x,  556)  also  yields  chloropicrin  when 
treated  with  h3rpoohlorite  of  lime,  and  temitracetonitrile,  C^X'N,  when 
treated  with  strong  nitric  acid.     Schischkofi*  has  also  observed  that  when 
the  same  acid  is  decomposed  by  zinc  in  presence  of  a  mineral  acid,  the 
hydrogen  eliminated  from  the  latter  is  almost  wholly  absorbed.     This 
reaction,  together  with  the  explosive  character  of  the  fulmin urates,  also 
points  to  the  existence  of  an  oxide  of  nitrogen  in  these  compounds;  and  this 
being  the  case,  the  mode  of  formation  of  fulmin  uric  acid  shows  that  the 
nitro-compound  must  also  exist  in  fulminic  acid. 

Kekul6  assigns  to  fulminic  acid  the  formula  C*(N0*)(C2N)H2  or 
CXGyH'  which  amounts  to  supposing  (1.)  That  half  the  carbon  and 
half  the  nitrogen  in  fulminic  acid  are  so  arranged  as  to  yield  cyanogen- 
compounds  under  the  influence  of  certain  reagents.  (2.)  That  the  remain- 
ing half  of  the  nitrogen  exists  in  fulminic  acid  in  the  same  form  as  in 
the  so-called  nitro-compounds.     (3. )  That  the  remaining  half  of  the  carbon 
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is  BO  disposed  as  to  yield  in  certain  reactions,  a  body  belonging  to  the 
methyl-series  or  a  product  of  the  decomposition  thereof.  —  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  following  facts  : 

Fulminating  mercury  treated  with  chlorine' gas,  yields  chloropicriny 
gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  chloride  of  mercury^  without  any 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  equation  : 

CaXCyHg*  +  6C1  -  C?XCl«  +  CyCl  +  2HgCl. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  in  which  fulminating  mercury  is 
immersed,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed^  the  fulminating  mercury  dissolves, 
and  a  yellow  or  sometimes  bluish  green  oil  is  formed  in  considerable 
quantity,  The  liquid  decanted  from  this  oil  gave  off  chloride  of  cyanogen 
when  heated,  and  on  further  evaporation  yielded  pure  chloride  of  mer- 
cury. The  oil^  when  pnrified  by  washing  with  potash  and  with  water, 
and  subsequent  distillation  with  water,  exhibited  the  properties  of  chloro- 
picrin;  it  was  however  impure  and  yielded  by  analysis  69  per  cent,  of 
chlorine,  whereas  the  formula  C^XCP  requires  only  64*75.  The  excess 
IS  attributed  by  Kekul6  to  the  admixture  of  a  chloride  of  carbon  pro* 
duced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  excess  on  the  chloride  of  cyanogen. — 
A  similar  reaction  of  chlorine  on  fulminating  silver  was  observed  bj  Liebig,  bnt  not 
minately  investigated  (ix,  306).  Fulminating  mercury  distilled  with  chloride 
of  lime  yields  pure  chloropicrin,  boiling  between  112°  and  116°,  and 
giving  by  analysis  64*93  p.  c.  chlorine. 

Fulminating  mercury  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  yields 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  and  carbonic  acid  : 

C?(NO<)CyHg»  +  4HS  =  2HgS  +  Cy(NH*;S'  +  200=, 

The  liquid  produced  by  this  reaction,  after  being  filtered  and  freed  from 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  perfectly 
neutral,  reddens  ferric  salts,  gives  oii  ammonia  when  treated  with  fixed 
alkalis,  and  when  evaporated  yields  deliquescent  sulphocyanide  of  am- 
monium. With  nitrate  of  silver,  it  yielcls  sulphocyanide  of  silver  con-* 
taining  65*84  p.  c.  silver  (calculation  65*06).  The  formation  of  a  8ulpho-> 
cyanide  in  this  reaction  had  been  previously  observed  (ix,  802).  Gay* 
Lussao  &  Liebig,  by  decomposing  2*268  grm.  of  fulminating  silver  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  obtained  a  sulphur-acid  which  yielded  1*86  grm. 
of  sulphate  of  baryta.  Now,  if  all  the  carbon  in  the  silver-salt  had 
passed  into  the  form  of  sulphocyanogen,  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  obtained  should  have  been  3*70  grm.;  hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  only  half  the  carbon  was  thus  disposed  of.  —  The  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  this  decomposition  had  not  been  previously  observed;  bat 
Kekule  finds  that  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  boiling 
water  in  which  fulminating  mercury  is  suspended,  the  gas  whidi  escapes 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid;  and  when  the  same 
compound  is  decomposed  by  sulphide  of  barium,  a  large  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  baryta  is  precipitated. 

Schischkoff  doubles  the  formula  of  fulminic  acid  and  regards  it  as  a 
compound  of  2  At.  cyanic  acid  with  1  At.  nitracetonitrile : 

C^N^H^Qs  =  ((?NHO»)«.NCHH«X. 

In  like  manner,  he  regards  fulminuric  acid  C«N«H»0«  as  CNHO«.NC*H«X, 
and  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  fulminic  acid  by  abstraction  of 
1  At.  cyanic  acid  (x,  556).  When  the  yellow  precipitate  formed  by 
tho  action  of  chloride  or  iodide  of  potassum  on  fulminating  mercury 
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(x,  542)  is  treated  with  iodide  of  potaffiinniy  ammonia  is  evolved  and  the 
filtered  liquid  contains  a  cyanate^  or  at  all  events  a  carbonate,  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  cyanate  if  the  action  has  been  carried  too  far. 

Kekul^,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  fnlminuric  acid  must  have 
a  more  complex  constitution  than  fulminio  acid,  because  fulminating 
mercury  treated  with  bromine  yields  bibromonitracetonitrile  without 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  whereas  the  formation  of  the  same  compound 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  fulminurate  of  potash  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  carbouio  acid.  He  represents  the  formation  of  fulminurio 
from  fulminio  acid  by  the  equation : 

2C<N*H«0*  +  2H0  «  C«N3H»0«  +  2C0'  ♦  NH». 

According  to  Schishkoff 's  formula  of  fulminio  acid,  only  }  of  the 
nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  N0^  whereas  according  to  Kekule's  formula, 
one-half  of  the  nitrogen  is  in  that  form.  Now,  as  the  nitrogen  of  nitro- 
compounds is  never  completely  converted  into  ammonia  by  burning  with 
soda-lime,  it  follows  that  if  Kekule's  view  be  correct,  fulminating  mer- 
cury burnt  with  soda-lime  should  yield  only  half  its  nitrogen,  that  is  to 
say  4*9  per  cent,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  whereas,  according  to  Schish- 
koflTs  formula,  i  of  the  nitrogen,  or  7*4  per  cent.,  should  be  thus  given  off. 
Now  Kekul^  obtained  in  two  experiments  6*29  and  6*21  p.  c.  nitrogen, 
a  result  which  is  not  easily  explained  on  Schischkoff's  view,  inasmuch  as 
the  nitrogen  even  of  nitro-componuds  is  always  partly  converted  into 
ammonia  by  combustion  with  soda-lime,  and  therefore .  the  error  should 
be  rather  in  excess  than  in  defect. 

According  to  Kekule's  formula,  fulminic  acid  belongs  to  tbe  same 
type  as  marsh-gas,  and  exhibits  a  very  close  analogy  with  the  bodies  in 
the  following  series : 

Marsh  gas C»HH  H    H. 

Chloride  of  Methyl C  H  H  H   CI. 

Chloroform  CHCl  CI  CI. 

Nitroform C«HX   X  X. 

Chloropicrin C^XCl  CI  CI. 

Marignac's  Oil  (vii,  360)    ....  C«XX  CI  CI. 

Acctonitrile C^HH  H    Cy  -  C*H'N. 

Terchloracctonitrile CCICI  CI   Cy  =  C^Cl^N. 

Temitracetonitrile  CX  X  X  -  Cy  =  C^X^N. 

Bibromonitracetonitrile  C^X  Br  Br  Cy  «  C^XBr»N. 

Fulminating  Mercury C^XHgHgCy  «  C^XHgSN. 

Fulminic  acid  (Ayjj.)  C^XH   H   Cy  «  CXH^N^. 

According  to  these  formula),  the  compounds  to  which  fulminic  acid  is 
most  intimately  related  are  chloropicrin  and  acetonitrile;  its  formula  is  in 
&ct  the  same  as  that  of  mononitracetonitrile. 

The  formation  of  fulminic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
alcohol  may  be  explained  as  follows.  On  the  one  hand,  cyanic  acid  is 
formed : 

C^H«0«  +  2N03  =  2C«NH0»  +  4HO ; 

on  the  other,  nitro-acetic  acid;  and  these  two  compounds  by  their  mutual 
action*produce  fulminio  acid : 

C^H'XO*  +  C«NHO»  =»  C^H^N  +  2C0«  +  2H0 ; 

or,  according  to  Schishkoff : 

C*H>XO   +  SC»NH08  «  (C«NHO«)«.NC*IFX  +  2C0»  +  4H0. 
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Kekiil6  regards  the  formation  of  fnlmlnating  mercarj  as  analoffons  to 
that  of  chloroform.  In  the  one  case,  alcohol  is  subjected  to  the  simulta* 
neons  action  of  oxidising  and  ohlorinising  agents  j  in  the  other^  the 
alcohol  is  likewise  oxidised  [converted  into  cyanic  acidL  while  at  the 
same  time,  cjanogen  and  mercnry  are  present  and  ready  to  take  the 
place  which  the  chlorine  occupies  in  chloroform,  the  strong  nitric  acid 
likewise  introducing  the  gronp  NO.  In  fact,  fulminating  meronxy  might 
be  regarded  as  nitrated  chloroform,  in  which  2  At.  Gl  are  replaced  by 
mercnry  and  one  by  cyanogen.  This  view  receives  some  corroboration 
from  the  fact  that  the  analogous  compound,  chloropicrin,  is  produced 
by  adding  chloride  of  sodium  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  strong  nitric 
acid. 


Page  814. 

Methyl-thialdine. 

C"H»NS*  «  C"NH"(C»H'»). 

A.  W.  HoFMAKN.    Ohemi  Soe,  Qu,  J.  10,  198. 

When  thialdine  is  dissolved  in  iodide  of  methyl  mixed  with  its  own 
bnlk  of  ether,  a  solid  crystalline  mass  is  formed  after  12  hours,  consisting 
of  hydriodate  of  methyl-thialdine,  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering 
thialdine  by  washing  with  ether  and  crystallising  from  alcohol.  The 
mixture  must  not  be  heated,  as  in  that  case  it  becomes  brown  and 
resinous. 

Hofmann. 

14  C  84  ....  27-53     26*92 

16  H 16  ..M       6-25     5-44 

N 14  ....       4-59 

4  S  64  ....  20-y8 

I    127  ....  41'65 

C»H'»NS*,HT  305     ....  lOO'OO 

The  salt  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  which 
precipitates  it  in  the  crystalline  state  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  The 
aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  when  mixed  with  potash  in 
the  cold,  deposits  the  salt  in  its  original  state.  These  characters  resemble 
those  of  the  iodides  of  the  ammonium- bases,  such  as  iodide  of  tetr^. 
methyl ium.  The  compound  is  however  somewhat  less  soluble  in  water 
than  might  be  expected  if  it  were  constituted  in  that  manner,  and  more- 
over undergoes  complete  decomposition  when  boiled  with  a  caustio 
alkali;  whereas  iodide  of  tetramethylium  may  be  recrystallised  unchanged 
from  a  strong  boiling  solution  of  potash. 

On  adding  oxide  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  the  hydriodate  or  iodide 
of  methylthialdino,  iodide  of  silver  is  formed,  and  the  liquid  acquires  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction,  perhaps  from  separation  of  a  fixed  base;  but  a 
further  decomposition  instantly  ensues;   sulphide  of  silver  is  formed; 
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alddi^e  is  drolTed  in  considerable  quantity;  and  the  liquid  is  fonnd  to 
contain  ammonia^  oxide  of  tetnunetbjliam  and  acetate  of  silver: 

4C?*HMNSn  -f  20AgO  +  6HO==;C8H»2NO  +  12C^H*0»  +  3NH»  +  IGAgS  f  4Agl. 

oxide  of         aldehyde. 
tetramethyUum. 

Tbe  teetle  add  is  a  ftirther  product  of  the  ozidatioa  of  the  aldehyde. 

As  tbialdine  has  been  stated  to  be  conyerted  into  leacine  C^'H'^NO^ 
by  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  (ix,  814),  it  appeared  probable  that  a 
homologous  compound,  namely^  methyl-leucine,  would  be  found  among 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  methylthialdine  by  oxide  of  silver. 
No  such  compound  was  however  observed.  Moreover,  Hofmann  has  shown 
by  direct  experiment  that  when  tbialdine  is  decomposed  by  oxide  of 
silver,  the  whoU  of  the  nitrogen  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and 
not  a  trace  of  leucine  or  any  other  nitrogenous  organic  compound  is  pro- 
duced. 2'065  grm.  of  thialdine  were  desulphurised  by  oxide  of  silver;  and  the 
liquid  freed  Arom  silver  by  hydrochloric  add,  was  mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum; 
chloroplatinstB  of  ammonium  was  thus  obtained,  weighing  2*792 ;  by  calculation,  snppos- 
ing  all  the  nitrogen  to  be  converted  into  ammonia,  it  should  have  been  2 '828.  In 
another  experiment,  0*317  grm.  thialdine  yidded  0*430  grm.  chloroplatinate  of 
ammonia,  the  quantity  required  by  calculation  bdng  0*436  grm.     Hence  it  appears 

thai  the  original  statement  of  Liebig  Sc  Wohler  (ix,  318)  respecting  the 
decomposition  of  thialdine  by  oxide  (or  nitrate)  of  silver,  is  correct. 

Iodide  of  ethyl  acts  on  thialdine  in  the  same  manner  as  iodide  of 
methyl,  but  the  crystalline  iodide  forms  more  slowly.  The  formation  of 
the  corresponding  amy^componnd  requires  several  weeks. 


Binitro-ethylic  Acid.    CWN*0*. 

Fkamklamd.    PhiU  Tram,  1857,  59;  Ann,  Pliarm,  99,  342;  Chem,  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  It,  89. 

DmUroethylie  ueid, 

Fonnation  and  Preparation,  If  a  small  quantity  of  zincethyl^  either 
pure  or  dissolved  in  ether,  be  passed  up  into  dry  binoxide  of  nitrogen 
confined  over  mercury,  tho  binoxide  is  very  slowly  but  completely 
absorbed  in  large  quantity,  without  the  production  of  any  other  gas. 
The  solution  may  be  accelerated  by  agitation,  but  even  then  it  is  exceed- 
ingly slow.  At  the  expiration  of  from  one  to  four  days^  rhomboidal 
crystals  begin  to  be  deposited,  and  increase  in  number  until  the  liquid 
finally  solidifies. 

To  prepare  these  crystals  in  larger  quantity,  about  an  ounce  of  zinc- 
ethyl,  dissolved  in  an  equal  bulk  of  dry  ether,  is  placed  in  a  fiat- 
bottomed  flask  and  supplied  with  binoxide  of  nitrogen  from  a  gas-holder, 
the  gas  being  thoroughly  dried  by  passing  through  a  long  series  of  bulbs 
filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  also  serves  to  absorb  any 
traces  of  nitrous  gas  that  might  be  formed  by  atmospheric  oxygen  gain- 
ing access  to  the  interior  of  the  apparatus.  The  gas  is  conducted  into  the 
fiask  by  a  tube  which  terminates  just  below  the  cork,  a  provision  being 
made  ^r  its  exit  by  another  tube  continued  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  terminating  outside  the  cork  in  a  capil- 
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Iftiy  extremity,  which  can  be  readily  sealed  up  by  the  blowpipe  and 
reopened  at  pleasure.  As  binoxide  of  nitrogen  prepared  from  copper 
turnings  and  nitric  acid,  always  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of 
protoxide,  it  is  necessary  occasionaUy  to  allow  a  stream  of  the  gas  to 
flow  through  the  flask,  so  as  to  prevent  the  absorption  being  hindered 
or  stopped  by  the  accumulation  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen  :  at  other  times 
the  exit  tube  is  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  gas  supplied  only  as  it  is 
absorbed.  The  absorption  is  however  extremely  slow,  requiring  several 
weeks  to  complete  it,  even  when  the  operation  is  continued  day  and 
night,  and  a  fortnight,  even  when  the  action  is  accelerated  by  violent 
agitation  for  several  hours  each  day.  It  may  however  be  greatly  acoe* 
lerated  by  introducing  the  zinc-ethyl  into  a  strong  copper  cylinder 
furnished  with  a  condensing  syringe,  by  which  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen 
may  be  compressed  to  about  20  atmospheres.*  By  this  condensation, 
aided  by  agitation  of  the  liquid,  the  process  may  be  completed  within 
a  day* 

The  crystalline  compound  obtained  by  this  process  Is  a  compound  of  I 

binitro-ethylate  of  zinc  with  zinc-ethyl,  its  formation  being  represented  ^ 

by  the  equation  : 

2C^H«Zxi  +  2N0«  =  C<H»ZnN*O^C<H»Zo. 

It  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  evolution  of  hydride  of  ethyl  and 
formation  of  basic  bin  itroe  thy  late  of  zinc,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water,  forming  a  milky  solution: 

C'H»ZnN-0*,C<H*Zn  +  HO  «  C<H^H  +  C^H»ZnN20\ZnO, 

and  on  passing  carbonic  .acid  through  this  liquid,  carbonate  of  zinc  is 
precipitated,  and  a  solution  is  obtained  which  when  evaporated  to 
dryness  yields  neutral  binitroethylate  of  zinc  in  the  form  of  a  radiated 
crystalline  mass  composed  of  2OH^ZnN'0^  -h  Aq.;  this  when  heated 
to  100°,  yields  the  anhydrous  salt  OH*ZnNK)*. 

Binitroedhylic  acid*  —  When  dry  binitroethylate  of  zinc  is  treated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  vessel  containing  those  ingre* 
dients  is  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  binitroethylic  acid  is  liberated ; 
but  it  is  so  unstable,  that  when  the  temperature  rises  a  few  degrees, 
it  begins  to  eflervesce  violently,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  with 
evolution  of  gases  and  white  vapours.  A  dilute  solution  is  somewhat 
more  stable;  it  may  be  prepared  either  by  decomposing  a  dilute  solution 
of  binitroethylate  of  zinc  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  distilling 
in  vacuo,  or  by  adding  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  baryta-salt  just  sufll* 
oient  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  base.  Dilute  binitroethylic  acid 
thus  prepared  possesses  a  pungent  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  nitro-fatty  acids,  and  an  acid  taste.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly, 
and  gradually  decomposes,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  C'^'N'^0',  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  type  of  nitric  oxide  containing  a  doable  atom  of  nitrogen  (NH)^)  and  having 

1  At.  oxygen  replaced  by  ethyl  thus  :  N'|     qs  or  as  nitrons  acid  (NO*)  haying  1  At. 

oxygen  replaced  by  ethyl  and  another  by  nitric  oxide :  K{NO' 

L  O 

*  For  a  fignre  and  description  of  (he  apparatus,  see  the  original  memoir  in 
either  of  the  Journals  above  referred  to. 
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The  salts  of  binitroethylio  acid  are  all  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  most  of  them  crvstallise  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  They  are  all 
violently  acted  npon  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  binitroethylio  acid 
being  entirely  decomposed  and  a  nitrate  of  the  constituent  base  pro- 
duced. Dilute  nitric  acid  acts  in  the  same  manner,  but  more  slowly. 
They  all  fuse  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  100°.  The  potash,  soda^ 
lime,  and  baryta-salts  deflagrate  explosively,  like  loose  gunpowder,  at  a 
temperature  considerably  below  redness. 

BinUroethylcUe  of  Soda.  —  Prepared  by  precipitating  biuitroethylate 
of  lime  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  water- 
bath.  The  residue  being  treated  with  strong  alcohol,  the  biuitroethylate 
of  soda  dissolves,  and  is  thus  separated  from  the  excess  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  alcoholic  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath, 
yielded  minute  scaly  crystals,  which  were  anhydrous. 

Frankland. 

4C    24  ....  21-43 

5  H   5  ....  4-4G 

2N    28  ....     25-00    25-4G 

NaO  31  ....     27-68     27-CO 

3  0    24  ....  21-43 

C^H^NaN^OI....  112    ....  10000 

Biniiroetkylate  of  Baryta.  —  This  salt  is  produced  by  adding  caustic 
baryta  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  biuitroethylate  of  zinc,  carbonic  acid 
being  passed  through  the  solution  until  the  excess  of  baryta  is  preci- 
pitated. It  is  then  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  a  trace 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  still  held  in  solution.  After  being  heated  to 
boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  filtered,  the  solution  is  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  and  finally  dried  down  to  a  gummy  mass,  which  does 
not  crystallise  on  cooling.  This  is  anhydrous  biuitroethylate  of  baryta. 
It  is  uncrystallisable,  very  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  Its 
solution  is  perfectly  neutral  to  test-paper. 


4  C 

24-0    ....     15-23    .. 

Frankland. 

14-65 

3-28 

5  H 

i«*n              %*i  9 

2N 

28-0     ....     17-77 

Ba    

4  0 

68-6     ....    43-52     .. 

32'0     ....     20-31 

43-82 

C<H»BaN«0* 157-6    ....  10000 

BinUrodhylate  of  Lime,  C*H«CaN«0*  -h  3Aq.  — This  salt  is  readily 
prepared  by  treating  a  solution  of  biuitroethylate  of  zinc  with  excess 
of  hydrate  of  lime,  passing  carbonic  acid  through  the  solution,  and 
then  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  The  filtered  solution  deposits,  on 
evaporation,  beautiful  silky  needles  of  biuitroethylate  of  lime,  which 
contain  three  atoms  of  water,  two  of  which  are  expelled  at  100°  C.  An 
estimation  of  lime  in  this  salt  gave  20*76  per  cent.;  the  above  formula 
requires  20*59  per  cent. 

When  this  salt  in  the  state  of  coarse  powder  is  exposed  to  the  gradual 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  vessel  externally  cooled,  a  quantity 
of  gas  is  evolved,  equal  in  weight  to  30*6  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  that  is  to 
say,  almost  exactly  half  that  of  the  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  it 
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(59*6  p.  c).  The  gaeeoas  mixtare  thus  evolved  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'8601 
and  contained  in  100  pt0.  8*P0  pts.  of  nitric  oxide,  24*24  of  olefiant  gas, 
60*65  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  6*21   of  nitrogen.     The  liquid  and  solid 

{>roducts  of  the  decomposition  contained  sulphate  of  lime,  salphovinate  of 
ime,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  ethylamine. 

Binilroethylale  of  Magnesia,  *—  Prepared  by  treating  the  solution  of 
hini tree thjl ate  of  zinc  with  excess  of  caustic  magnesia,  boiling  and 
filtering.  The  filtered  solution,  concentrated  in  a  water-bath,  yields 
granular  crystals,  which  fuse  at  100^,  and  dry  up  to  a  solid  amorphous 
mass  consisting  of  the  anhydrous  salt. 


4C    ... 

5H    ... 

2N    ... 

MgO 

3  0    ... 


FranUand. 

24 

....     23-76 

5 

....       4-95 

28 

....     27-72 

29-37 

20 

....     19-80 

19-92 

24 

....     23-77 

C4H»MgN«0*    101     ....  100-00 

Binitroeikylate  of  Zinc.  —  a.  Basic.  —  C*H»ZnNK)*,ZnO.  —  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  water  on  binitroethylate  of  sine  and  zinc- 
ethyl  (p.  55^)',  also  by  exposing  that  compound  to  a  stream  of  dry  air, 
whereby  neutral  binitroethylate  of  zinc  and  ethylate  of  zinc  are  formed, 
and  treating  the  product  with  water  : 

C^HsZnN'O^C^H'Zn  +  20  -  C^H«ZaN^O*  +  C^H»ZnO». 
and : 

C<H»ZnN«0<  +  C<H«ZnO«  +  HO  «  C<H»ZnN^O*,ZnO  +  C*H«0». 

h.  Nmtna.  —  C*H»ZnN»0*.  —  PreparaHon  (p.  556).  —  Crystallises  in 
minute  colourless  needles  containing  half  an  equivalent  of  water,  which 
they  retain  when  exposed  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  They  melt 
below  100°,  and  gradually  become  anhydrous  at  this  temperature. 
They  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  fibrous  crystalline  mass. 
Heated  suddenly  in  air  to  a  temperature  of  about  306%  this  salt  does 
not  deflagrate,  but  inflames,  burning  rapidly  with  a  beautiful  bluish  green 
flame. 


4  C     

Drterf  a/ 100°. 

24-0     ....     19'75     .... 

Frankland, 
....    19*87 

0  H     , 

5*0    ....      4*11     .... 

4-41 

2  N     

280     ....     23-04 

Zn  

32-5    ....     26-76     .... 

....     27-29 

4  0    

32-0     ....     26-34 

C^li«ZnN«0* 

8  C 

121-5     ....  100-00 

Cryttuttistd. 
48     ....     19*04 

Fhukldaad. 
lg-70 

11  H 

11     ..,.       4-36 

4-68 

4  N 

56     ....     22-22 

28-78 

2Zn    

9  O 

»i*«*i 

65     ....     25-81 

72     ....     28-57 

25-46  to  26-23 

2Cm*ZnN30* 

+ 

Aq 252    ....  10000 
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JBinUroethylatf     of    Zinc     wUh     Zineethyl,  —  C?H"Zn*N«0*     = 

C*H«ZnKH)*  4-  C*H»Zn.  — Pr<p«rfl«o«  (p.  656).  — It  is  also  obtained  by 

adding  an  etbereal  solution  of  zincetbyl   to  anbjdrons  binitroetbylate 

of  zinc.  —  Corresponding  compoands  appear  to  be  formed  in  ]ike  manner  with  other 
salts  of  binitroethylic  acid  :  these  compounds  are  analogous  to  the  compound  of  zinc- 
ethyl  with  iodide  of  zinc,  which  is  formed  so  abundantly  during  the  preparation  of 
zincethyl. 

Binitroetbylate  of  zinc  and  zincetbyl  is  deposited  from  its  etbereal 

solution  in  large  colourless  and  transparent  rbomboidal  crystals,  wbicb 

Instantly  become  opaque  on  exposure  to  tbe  air,  owing  to  tbe  formation 

of  an  oxidised  product. 


8C. 
10  H.. 
2N., 
2Zn 
4  0.. 


Frankland.* 

48 

....     26*22     . 

25-61 

10 

....       5-46     . 

5-48 

28 

....     15-30     . 

14*89 

65 

....     35-53     . 

35-36 

32 

....     17-49     . 

18-46 

C^H*ZnN»O^C*H*Zn  ....  183     ....  100-00     100-00 

The  simplest  expression  of  the  analytical  results  is  C^H*ZnNO>^  which  tepetenU 
th«  salt  as  composed  of  1  At.  zinc<*ethyl  and  1  At.  nitric  oxide ;  but  the  decomposition 
of  the  salt  by  oxidation  and  by  the  action  of  water  (p.  556),  seem  to  show  that  its  true 
formula  is  that  above  given. 

Tbe  crystals  dissolve  witli  tolerable  facility  and  witbout  decomposl-' 
tion  in  anbydrous  etber,  but  are  instantly  decomposed  by  anbydroua 
alcobol  and  by  water.  Tbe  compound  exposed  to  tbe  gradually  increas- 
ing beat  of  an  oil-batb,  melts  at  100°,  tben  frotbs  up  and  begins  slowly 
to  evolve  gas.  At  ISO"^,  tbe  colour  darkens,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a 
yellowieb  liquid  of  penetrating  odour,  free  from  zincetbyl,  and  possessing 
a  very  powerful  alkaline  reaction,  distils  over.  Tbis  liquid,  neutralised 
witb  bydrocbloric  acid  and  treated  witb  bicbloride  of  platinum,  yielded 
a  splendidly  crystalline  platinum  salt,  wbicb  was  obtained,  bowever,  in 
too  small  quantity  to  allow  of  its  composition  being  determined.  From 
180°  to  190°,  binitroetbylate  of  zinc  and  zincetbyl  rapidly  evolves  gas 
consisting  of  18*4  per  cent,  carbonic  acid,  23*60  per  cent,  defiant  gas, 
and  57*94  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  bydride  of  etbyl,  nitrogen,  and 
protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

BinUroeUiylate  of  Copper,  —  Tbis  salt  is  prepared  by  mixing  solutions 
of  binitroetbylate  of  baryta  and  sulpbate  of  copper.  Tbe  filtered 
solution  is  of  a  magnificent  purple  colour;  on  evaporation  in  vacuo,  it 
yields  splendid  purple  needles,  wbicb  contain  balf  an  equivalent  of  water, 
and  may  be  obtained  several  incLes  in  lengtb ;  tbey  are  four-sided 
prisms. 

Frankland. 

8  C  48-0     ....     19-18     19-60 

11  H 11-0    ....      4-39 3-93 

4  N 56-0     ....     22-37     21-82 

2CuO 79-3     ....     31-68     31-12 

7  O 56-0     ....     22-38     23-53 

2e»H«CuN20^  +  Aq...  2503     ....  lOO'OO     10000 

*  In  this  and  in  the  analysis  of  the  other  salts,  the  mean  of  the  experimental 
numbers  is  given. 
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BinUroeikylate  of  SUvev  is  produced  by  double  decomposition  from 
binitroethjlate  of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  silver.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  crystallizes  in  very  ligbt  scales,  and  is  so  speedily  decompoaed, 
even  with  little  exposure  to  lights  that  no  satisfactory  analysis  oould  be 
made  of  it. 

« 

Double  Nitrate  and'  Binitroethylate  of  Silver.  —  This  salt  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  io  water;  it  is  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  granular 
form  when  concentrated  solutions  of  binitroethylate  of  zinc  and  nitrate  of 
silver  are  mixed. 

FrankIan<I. 

4  C 24    ....      6-64    6-67 

5  H 6     ....       1-36     1-44 

3  N 42     ....     11-45 

2  Ag    216     ....    58-86    58*89 

10  0 80     ....     21-79 

Cm«AgN«0<  +  NO«Ag 367    ....  100-00 

Binitroethylic  Ether,  —  Several  attempts  were  made  to  prepare  this 
compound  by  the  usual  methods  of  etherification,  but  with  only  very 
partial  success.  When  crystallized  binitroethylate  of  lime  is  distilled 
with  sulphovinate  of  potash,  alcohol  comes  over  mixed  with  an  ethereal 
liquid,  which  dissolves  in  water,  but  separates  again  on  the  addition  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  in  the  form  of  oily  drops  of  a  pecnliar  ethereal 
odour.  The  quantity  was  however  so  small  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  fixing  its  composition. 
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